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PREFACE, 


This  Tolume  forms  the  oontinuation  of  the  Handbook  of 
North  Italy. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface  to  that  volume,  a 
more  strictly  geographical  arrangement  has  been  adopted, 
so  that  this  Handbook  now  comprises  the  Central  region 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

From  this  Edition  the  Island  of  Sardinia  has  been  elimi- 
nated, as  it  is  published  in  a  separate  volume.  The  changes 
which  have  absorbed  the  Papal  dominions  into  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  as  weU  as  the  opening  of  important  lines  of 
railway,  have  necessitated  many  alterations  in  the  present 
Edition.  Not  only  has  all  information  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  traveller  been  brought  up  to  the  latest  period  before 
publication,  and  some  fresh  localities  of  interest  opened  up, 
but  the  historic  and  art  portions  of  the  volume  have  been 
carefally  revised  and  much  new  matter  added:  so  that  it 
is  hoped  that,  whilst  the  Handbook  is  calculated  to  afford 
the  traveller  all  necessary  information  on  his  journey,  it  may 
not  be  found  useless  to  more  special  students  of  the  art  and 
history  of  this  classic  land. 


VI  PREFACE. 


Especial  care  has  been  taken  with  the  revision  of  the 
Descrijption  of  Florence,  where  many  changes  have  occurred. 
For  convenience  it  has  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  and  a  separate  Index  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  large  estates,  the  traveller  must  be  prepared  for 
changes  both  regarding  the  churches  annexed  to  them,  and 
their  artistic  treasures,  which  in  many  cases  may  have  been 
transferred  to  the  National  and  Provincial  Museums. 

Any  corrections  of  errors,  or  notices  of  change  or  omissions 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street. 


LIST  OF  PLANS  AND  MAPS. 
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A  PEW  SKELETON  TOURS  THROUGH  CENTRAL 

ITALY. 


\*  The  figures  after  each  station  denote  the  number  of  days  employed  not 
only  in  arriying  from  the  last  place  noted,  but  the  time,  to  be  employed 
in  sight-seeing.  In  the  description  of  all  the  larger  towns,  a  list  of  the 
objects  most  deserving  of  the  traveller's  attention  is  given  in  their  topo- 
graphical order. 


First  Todb — of  about  Eight  Weeks,  in  Central  Italy,  not 
INCLUDING  Rome  ;  visiting  everything  most  deserving  of  notice 
— IN  continuation  of  Tour  I.  in  Handbook  of  North  Italy. 


We  will  suppose  that  the  traveller  enten  Central  Italy  by  Leghorn  or 

Florence. 


Days. 
Leghorn  to  Pisa  (Rail)     . .      . .     1 

Lucca  (Rail)      I 

Baths  of  Lucca,  and  Excur- 
sion to  San  Marcello,  and 
from  there  to  Pracchia, 
and  by  Rail  to  Pistoia  or 

La  Poretta     3 

Pescia  and  Pistoia  (Rail)  . .     1 
Prato  and  Florence  (Rail)) 
and  stay  at  Florence     . .     7 
Excursion     fix>m  Florence    to 
Yoiterra  and  the  Boracic  Acid 
Lagoni : — 
Pontedera,  or  Leghorn,  by  i 
Rail,  and  Volterra. .     I 
Mines  of  La  Cava     . .     1 
Pomarance  and  Lagoui   2. 
Return  from  Volterra,  and  Ex- 
cursion by  S.  Gemignano  to 
Siena: — 

Pontedera,  Empoli,  Certal- 

do  (Rail),  S.  Gemignano    2 
Siena  (Rail),  and  stay      . .     2 
Siena  to  Chiusi,  and  Etruscan 
sites  (Rail): — 

Montepulciano  ..  ..  I 
Cetona  and  Chiusi  . .  1 
Citth  della  Pieve  ..  1 
Crvieto  (Kail)  ..  ..  1 
Chiusi  to  Fojano  and  Arezzo  1 


3i 


1 


Days 

Arezzo,  stay       »•     1 

Cortona  and  Gamuscia  (Ridl)  ..     1 

Excursion  to  Panicale  and  Lake 
of  Thrasymene  to  Perugia, 
and  stay  (Rail)      2 

Perugia  to  Fratta  and 
Borffo  S.  Sepolcro . .      ..   l| 

Cittii  di  Gastello  and  Gub- 
bio,  and  return  to  Pe- 
rugia        2 

Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 
FoUgno  (Rail)       

Foligno  to  Fano,  visiting  Cagli, 
Fabriano  (with  excursions  to 
the  Furlo)  and  Urbino . . 

Urbino  to  Pesaro       

Fano  and  Sinigaglia 

Ancoua       

Recanati  and  Loreto  (Rail)     . . 

Macerata,  with  excursions  to 
Fermo  and  Ascoli 2 

Macerata,  by  Tolentino,  to 
Foligno,  with  excursions  to 
Matelica,  S.  Severino,  Camc- 
rino 2 

Foligno  to  Bevagna,  Monte- 
falco,  Trevi,  and  Spoleto     . . 

Spoleto  to  Temi,  and  visit  to  the 
Falls  (Rail) 

Narni  to  Civita  Castellana  and 

a  3 


») 


Skeleton  Tours. 


DajB. 
environs,  inclndingexcaraions 
to  Soracte  and  Bignano        . .     2 

CiTita  Castellana  to  Caprarola 
and  Viterbo I 

Viterbo  to  Montefiascone  and 
Canino,  returning  by  Toeca- 
nella        2 

Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in- 
cluding excursions  to  the 
Etruscan     sites     of    Castel 


Dtyt. 
d'Asso,  Bieda,  Norchia,  Tob- 
canella,  and  Cometo     ..      ..     2 

Cometo  to  Montalto  (Rail)  and 
Vulci,  returning  to  Civita 
Vecchia 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rail), 
visiting  Cervetri  on  the  way    1 


Rome. 
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Second  Tour — of  about  Eight  Weeks,  including  Rome — ik 
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Genoa  to  Leghorn  by  sea . .  . .  1 
Pisa  and  Lucca  (Rail)  ..  ..  1 
Pistoia,    Prato,  and    Florence 

(Rail)     •-     1 

Florence  and  environs  . .     4 

Florence  to  Siena,  by  Certaldo 

and  S.  Gemignano,  and  stay 

at  Siena  (Rail)      3 

Siena  to  Arezzo  (Rail)  ..  ..  1 
Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cortona, 

Chiusi,  Citt^dellaPieve      ..     3 

Perugia      1 

Perugia  to  Bor^o  S.  Sepolcro, 

Cittk  di  Gastello,  and  Gubbio    3 
Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 

Foligno(Rail)       1 

Foligno   to  Macerata,  Loreto, 

and  Ancona 3 

Ancona  to  Sinigaglia  and  Fano 

(Rail)      1 

Fano  to  Pesaro  (Rail)  . .     1 

Pesaro  to  Urbino       1 

Urbino  to  Fossombrone,  and  by 

the  Pass  of  II  Furlo  to  Cagli 

and  Nocera — to  Foligno      . .     2 
Foligno  to  Spoleto,  by  Trevi^ 

and  to  Temi  (Rail)        . .      . .     1 


Falls  of  Temi,  Kami,  and  Oivita 
Castellana       1 

Excursions  about  Civita  Castel- 
lana, and  to  Rome  by  Soracte 
and  Rignano 2 

Rome  and  environs 15 

Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia  (Rail), 
visiting  Cervetri 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Cometo  (Rail) 
and  Viterbo,  visiting  Tosca- 
nella  and  Castel  d'Ano       ..     1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto 1 

Orvieto  toCittli  della  Pieve  and 
Chinsi     

Clhiusi  to  Siena  (Rail) 

Siena  to  Vol  terra      

Volterra  and  environs,  Mines 
of  La  Cava,  and  Boracic  Acid 
Lagoni    

Volterra  to  Leghorn  and  Pisa 
(Rail)     1 

Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  La  Spezia  and 
La  Riviera,  Rail  and  diligence    2 

Genoa  to  Turin  (Rail)      ..      ..     1 

Turin  to  Paris,  over  Mont  Cenis    1 
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Third  Tour — of  about  Six  Weeks,  after  visiting  Switzerland 
AND  Northern  Italy,  and  seeing  the  more  remarkable  ob- 
jects, including  Rome. 


Venice  to  Ferrara      1 

Ferrara  to  Bologna  (Rail)  . .  1 
Bologna  to  Parma  and  Modena, 

and  return  (Rail) 2 

Bolo^a  to  Florence  (Rail  and 

diligence),  and  stay     . .      . .  4 


Excursion  from  Florence  to 
Prato,Pistoia,and  Lucca(Rain 

Lucca  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (Rail; 

Leghorn  to  Siena  (Kail)   . . 

Siena  to  Chiusi,  Cittk  della 
Pieve,  and  Orvieto  (Rail)    .. 


1 
1 
2 


Skeleton  Tours, 


XI 


Days. 

Chiasi  to  Arezzo        1 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Oortona 

or    Ohiusi    and   Cittk    della 

Pieve       3 

Perugia  to  Foligno,  by   Assisi 

andSpello       1 

Ezcnrsion  of  2  days  to  Ancona, 

Loreto,  Macerata,  &c 2 

Betum  to  Foligno  by<«Fano,  Ur- 

bino,  and  Pass  of  II  Furlo   . .     2 
Foligno  to  Temi,  by  Trevi  and 

Spoleto  (Rail)        1 

Falls  of  Temi,  Nami,  to  Civita 

Oastellana      1} 

Oivita  Oastellana  to  Rome,  by 

Soracte  and  Rignano     ..  Ij 

Rome 7 


Days. 

Rome  to  Oivita  Vecchia,  by  Oer- 
vetri(Rail) I 

Oivita  Vecchia  to  Viterln),  by 
Toscanella  and  Corneto       . .     1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto  (diligence)     1 

Orvieto,  by  Chiusi,  to  Siena, 
Pisa,  and  Spezia  (Rail),  in- 
cluding an  excursion  to  Car- 
rara, stay  at  La  Spezia  and 
Genoa 3 

Genoa  to  Paris 2 

6  weeks    •  •     . .  41 
Or,  inclnding  rapid  tonr  of  15 
days  in  Northern  Italy  after  a 
summer's  excursion  through 
Switzerland 15 


8  weeks 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  &c.,  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK* 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

(rt,)  right,  (l,)  left,— applied  to  the  banks  of  a  riyer.  The  right  bank  is  that 
vhich  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or  whose 
back  is  tamed  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

ift/^5.— Distances  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  English  miles ;  when 
miles  are  mentioned  without  any  other  designation,  thej  are  understood  to  be 
English. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place  (often  in  a  paren- 
thesis), because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  trayeller  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "  large  "  or  '*  small,"  the 
amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  invariably 
stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  sixe  of  the 
place. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of  prelimi- 
nary information ;  and  to  fiicilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is 
separately  numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures  corresponding  with  the  figures 
attached  to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the 
Book. 

The  length  of  the  Routes  and  the  distances  at  the  head  of  each  are  mea- 
sured in  kilomkres  and  English  miles  from  the  first  place  of  departure.  In 
the  text,  the  distances  on  the  railways  are  given  in  English  miles  from  station 
to  station  only :  on  other  roads  from  place  to  place. 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


IN 


CENTRAL   ITALY. 


SECTION  I. 

FLORENCE. 


GCMERAJi  InFOBMATION. 


1.  Hotels 

2.  Lodgings.  HonaeB , 

3.  Boarding-houses,  I^nslons  .     .     .     , 

4.  Servants 

5.  GoDsulate 

6.  Clubs    ......... 

7.  Restaurants , 

8.  Caf^ 

9.  Railways 

10.  Oarrlages,  Omnibuses    .     .     .     .     , 

11.  Post-OfOce 

12.  Telegraph , 

13.  Bankers , 

14.  Medical  Men 

16.  Shops,  Tradespeople       .    «,     .     . 

a.  Chemists , 

b.  Booksellen,  Reading-rcHms,  Cir 

cnlatlng  Libraries     ... 
e.  Photographs 
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PJLOK 

<L  Orooers,  tc xviii 

e.  DicsBUjakers,  Drapers,  &e. .     .     .  xviii 

/.  Tailors xvlU 

g.  Shoemaliers xviil 

k.  Glovers xviii 

i.  Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets   .     .     .  xviii 

k.  Jewellers xviii 

I.  Music  and  Musical  Instmmenta .  xviii 

m.  Curiosities,  be xix 

«.  Pictur^Kiealers xix 

Cbubchxs xix 

Baths xix 

Agents  for  forwarding  Goods  .     .     .    xix 

flurentine  Mosaics xix 

Wood-carving— Picture-frames     .     .    xix 
Teachers    of  Languages,    Drawing, 

Musio xix 

Artists xix 


1.  Hotels.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  ones,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order : — 

JET.  de  VAmo,  on  the  Lnng^Amo 
Aociaioli,  an  excellent  house,  with 
several  handsome  suites  of  apartments, 
and  numerous  bachdor-rooms ;  gW}d 
table-d'h6te. 

Jffi,  de  la  Ghrande  Breta^nef  a  gO()cl 
family  hotel  on  the  same  quay.     BotK 
these    houses   are  very  central,  and^ 
afford  good  winter-quarters. 

JT*.  de  V Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Xrinit^  clean  and  good  in  every  re- 
spect ;  is  less  troubled  in  the  autumn 
with  mosquitos-than  some  of  the  other 
hotels  ;  it  is  in  the  most  central  situa- 


tion of  the  town,  near  the  news-room, 
clubs,  principal  bankers,  and  not  far 
from  the  museums,  parliament  houses, 
&o.  Gbod  table-d*hdte.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  for  living  en  pension  at  a 
cheap  rate.  There  is  a  general  sitting- 
room,  with  smoking  and  billiard- 
room. 

S,  d*Italie,  extending  from  the 
Borgo  Ogni  Santi  to  the  Lung*  Amo 
Nuovo,  a  fuhionable  family  hotel; 
charges  high. 

M.  de  Milcm^  Via  del  Oerretani, 
a  very  good  and  quiet  house;  ar- 
rateements  can  be  made  here  en  pen- 
MO  A  at  so  much  a  day. 

Ak  du  Nord^  in  the  handsome  Pal. 
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Bartolini,    on    the    Piazza    di   Santa 
Trinitk,  opposite  the  H.  de  I'Europe. 

S.  della  Porta  Sossa,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  leading  out  of  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  TrinitiL;  much  fre- 
quented by  commercial  trayellers, 
Italian  families,  &c. ;  charges  moderate; 
table-d'hdte ;  restaurant;  the  situation 
is  confined  between  two  narrow  streets. 
ff.  de  New  York,  in  the  Pal.  Bicasoli) 
on  the  Limg*  Amo  Corsini,  much  fre- 
quented by  foreigners  of  every  country 
and  the  higher  class  of  Italian  families ; 
good  table-d'hdte ;  general  management 
well  spoken  of;  situation  good ;  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  Florence. 

S.  de  la  Paixy  on  the  Lung* 
Amo  NuoTO  and  Piazza  Manin,  a 
large  establishment,  the  owner  and 
servants  speaking  English.  The  prin- 
cipal apartments  overlook  the  river, 
and  towards  the  south.  Good  table- 
d'hdte,  reading  and  smoking  rooms; 
said  to  be  expensive. 

M.  de  Bussie,  Piazza  Manin,  once  the 
house  of  Amerigo  Vespucci; — clean, 
and  not  dear. 

M.  Victoria,  on  the  Limg'  Amo 
Nuovo;  clean  and  well  spoken  of:  it 
is  the  nearest  hotel  to  the  Gascine. 

S.  de  la  Ville,  on  the  Lung'  Amo 
Nuovo  and  Piazza  Manin,  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  and  most  frequented 
houses  in  Florence;  excellent  table- 
d'hdte  j  charges  moderate;  reading  and 
smoking-rooms. 

M,  de  VUnivers,  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
city,  but  near  the  Cascine ;  charges 
high. 

jBT.  Washington,  Borgo  Ogni  Santi. 

2nd  Class  Motels. — Corona  d^  Italia 
in  the  Via  di  Palestro,  clean,  com- 
fortable, highly  recommended;  Alberto 
di  Boma,  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Novella;  the  Alb.  della  Luna;  H, 
Suisse,  in  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni,  &c. 

The  charges  at  the  first-class  hotel) 
vary  little.  Table -d'h6te  4  frs.  io 
6  frs.,  dinners  in  apartments  6  to  9. 
Breakfast,  with  tea  or  cofiee  and  qggs, 
2  frs.,  ^-la-fourchette  3  j  service  1  fr. 


a  day,  with  a  small  fee  to  the  porter 
on  leaving.  There  are  omnibusea  from 
nearly  all  the  hotels  to  and  from  the 
railway  station.  The  price  of  large 
apartments  will  vary,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  floor  on  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, their  size,  the  season,  &c.;  the 
most  expensive  period  being  tie  spring, 
on  the  return  of  the  visitors  from  Kome. 
In  selecting  an  hotel,  the  traveller 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  msid  that  in 
the  autumn  houses  bordering  on  the 
Amo  are  subject  to  mosqiitos.  Per- 
haps the  best  situation  at  %ll  times  will 
be  about  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinitii, 
the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni  the  Via  dei 
Cerretani,  Borgo  Ogni  Smti,  &c. 

2.  Lodgings,  Houses. — ^There  are 
plenty  of  private  lodgings  in  Florence. 
In  selecting  these,  re^rd  should  be  had 
to  their  situation,  as  some  parts  of  the 
city  are  more  saluhious  than  others. 
The  houses  on  tie  Lung'  Arno,  al- 
.  though  much  mo:«  agreeable  in  the 
winter,  from  thei?  southern  exposure, 
are  less  healthy  than  those  more  re- 
moved from  th3  river's  exhalations; 
perhaps  the   b3st   situations  will  be 
found  about  tie  Duomo,  in  the  Via 
Cavour  (though  both  are  very  cold), 
the  Piazza  d'Azeglio,  the  Borgo  Pinti, 
and  in  the  Urge  open  square  of  I'lndi- 
pendenza.   The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  narly  all  the  houses  in  which 
have  beei   converted  into    furnished 
lodgings,  is  also  favourably  situated ; 
the  Piajza  di  Santa  TrinitJt,  and  its 
contim»tion  by  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni, 
and    Xondineili,    are  unobjectionable 
in  a  ianitary  point  of  view.    On  the 
soutl  side  of  the  Amo  apartments  well 
situited  may  be  had  in  the  Piazza 
Pi1}i,  at  the  Villas  Macdonnell  and 
T)rrigiani,  the  two  handsome  casinos 
ia  which  are  generally  let  to  foreign- 
ers ;  but  farther  west  are  the  densely 
populated  quarters  of  the  Camaldoli 
and  San  Frediano,  the  sanitary  state 
of  which  is  not    satisfactory,  owing 
to  their  low  situation.    The  objections 
to   the    Lung'    Amo,  in    a   sanitary 
point  of  view,  only  of  course  apply 
to  the  summer   season ;    during  the 
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winter  the  situation  is  delightful :  the 
carrying  of  the  drains  into  a  main 
sewer,  which  opens  into  the  river  below 
the  cit J,  has  proved  a  great  ameliora- 
tion to  this  portion  oi  Florence.  In 
hiring  apartments  in  this  quarter,  it 
will  be  better  to  select  those  on  the 
upper  floors,  and  better  still  in  houses 
\mich  have  an  open  space  in  the  rear, 
or  with  a  back  entrance  on  a  street. 
Persons  prolonging  their  staj  during 
the  sununer  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  country  residences  amonff 
the  numerous  villas  that  surround 
the  city,  particularly  on  the  north, 
many  of  which  are  let  out  to  strangers. 
In  selecting  such,  it  wiU  be  better  to 
choose  an  elevated  situation,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  high  roads,  the 
dust  of  which  is  insupportable  in  hot 
weather.  A  well-situated  furnished 
villa  may  be  procured  at  from  200 
to  800  firancs  (82.  to  S2l.)  a  month; 
here,  although  the  days  are  hotter  even 
than  in  the  city,  the  evenings,  nights, 
and  mornings  are  delightfully  cool.  In 
engaging  villas  it  will  be  of  great 
importaiice  to  ascertain  that  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  water,  as  in 
many  there  are  no  vrells  or  springs, 
and  the  tenant  must  be  dependent  on 
that  of  rain  preserved  in  cisterns,  or 
pay  largely  for  having  it  brought  from 
a  distance.  As  villas  are  generally 
let  for  a  period  of  years,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a  permission  to 
sublet  in  the  lease,  before  entering  on 
possession. 

3.  BoABDiNGhHoirsES,  Pevsionb. 
— ^Many  of  these  establishments  are 
very  respectably  conducted,  and  will 
prove  convenient  for  ladies  and  families. 
Madcune  JBarhene^s  JBoctrding-house^ 
Palazzo  Schneiderf,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Amo. — Miss  JEarle^s  Boarding 
Mouse,  Palazzo  Corsi,  can  be  highly 
recommended  as  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  best  conducted  in 
ilorence. — Sotel  and  Pension  de  V Al- 
liance, in  the  Via  della  Scala  and  Via 
Montebello,  very  good ;  landlord  most 
obliging.  —  Mrs.  JandelWs  Pension, 
Piazza  dei  Soderini,  near  the  Ponte 


alia  Oarraia,  excellent ;  charges  mode- 
rate.— Mrs»  Storer^s,  15  Via  Magenta. 
— Mrs,  Surton^s,  Via  Solferino. — 
Pension  Anglaise,  Via  del  Sole,  is 
well  spoken  of. 

Arrangements  en  pension  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  to  include  everything, 
can  be  made  in  most  of  these  houses, 
and  in  some  of  the  hotels,  such  as  the 
M.  de  Milan  and  the  Corona  d^ItcUia, 
The  usual  charge  for  mere  board  and 
lodging  is  from  8  to  10  frs.  a  day. 

4.  SEByAKTS. — Native  servants  may 
be  procured  on  applying  to  the  bankers 
and  respectable  Englisn  tradesmen  in 
Florence ;  the  stranger  should  be  very 
cautious  in  engaging  themvithout  such 
a  recommendation.  Families  winter- 
ing in  Florence  generally  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  their  cook  to  furnish 
everything  required  for  the  house  at 
a  stipulated  price  per  day,  week,  or 
month ;  in  which  case  it  is  better  to 
give  notice  in  the  official  newspaper,  the 
Oazzetta  Ufficiale,  that  the  servants 
have  received  orders  to  pay  for  every- 
thing in  ready  money,  and  that  their 
master  wiU  not  be  accountable  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  his  servants,  other- 
wise he  will  be  held  legally  liable  to 
pay  aU  tradesmen's  bills :  it  is  there- 
tore  advisable  in  settling  weekly  or 
monthly  bills  to  be  very  particular  in 
having  the  servants*  receipts,  and  the 
more  so,  as  no  evidence  can  be  received 
from  any  relative  or  servant  of  the  party 
aggrieved,  or  from  the  party  himself^  as 
to  payments  made. 

"Servants  in  Tuscany  are  now  en- 
gaged by  the  month,  and  a  fortnight's 
notice  is  required ;  but,  as  they  gene- 
rally leave  at  a  moment's  notice, 
strangers  should  not  pay  wages  before- 
hand. Many  families  engage  their  ser- 
vants with  the  condition  of  their  finding 
themselves  bread  and  wine,  about  15  frs. 
a  month  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
In  settling  accounts  with  tradespeople 
and  servants,  it  is  desirable  to  demand 
separate  receipts  for  household  ex- 
penses, in  addition  to  those  in  the 
bo«ks  kept  with  them." 

J'lorence,  which  formerly  was  one  oi 
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the  most  economical  places  in  Europe 
for  foreign  residents,  nas  to  a  certain 
extent  followed  the  rule  of  the  other 
large  towns  of  Italy.  Every  article 
of  housekeeping  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  value  within  the  last 
few  years;  together  with  every  other 
item  of  outlay  for  a  family,  such 
as  keep  of  horses,  hire  of  carriages, 
masters,  &c. 

5.  Consulate.  —  British  Cotuul- 
Oeneral  for  Italy ,  Mr.  Colnaghi.  Vioe- 
Cotuulf  Mr.  French,  French's  Bank, 
Via  Tornabuoni. 

6.  Clubs. — Ceroolo  delV  Unioney 
formerly  the  Jacket/  Club,  in  the  Via 
dei  Tornabuoni,  close  to  the  Piazza  di 
Santa  Trinity,  to  which  foreigners  can 
obtain  admission.  It  contains  reading- 
rooms,  with  a  large  supply  of  foreign 
newspapers.  There  is  every  day  a  general 
dinner  or  table-d'h6te,  for  which  mem- 
bers put  down  their  names  before- 
hand, and  suppers  after  the  theatres. 
Members  are  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  admitted  for  1,  2,  8, 
and  6  months,  or  for  the  year.  -  Gen- 
tlemen known  to  the  original  members 
of  the  club  {Fondatort)  can  be  admitted 
for  a  week  without  payment.  The 
club  consists  chiefly  oi  Italian  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  some  of  the 
English,  French,  Germans,  Russians, 
&c.,  residing  in  Florence,  belong  to  it. — 
The  Casino  di  Firenze,  or  Borgheee,  in 
the  Via  Ghibellina,  is  a  Club  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  for  2  months 
on  paying  8  francs  and  on  presentation 
of  a  member.  It  is  supplied  with 
ItaUan  and  French  newspapers,  and 
is  less  aristocratic  (being  comprised 
chiefly  of  commercial  people)  than  the 
Ceroolo,  Balls  are  given  here  during 
the  CamivaL — The  Cercolo  FHologico 
di  Mreme,  Palazzo  Ferroni,  Piazza 
S.  Trinity,  just  established.  Strangers 
admitted  on  the  nomination  of  the 
president  and  one  of  the  members. — 
Alpine  Clubf  also  in  the  Palazzo 
Ferroni. 

7.  Restaurants. — Restaurant  Do- 
ney,  adjoining,  but  separate  from  the 
Oaf(^  Via  Tornabuoni,  good,  but  dear ; 


much  fr<equented  by  ladies. — Zmui, 
Via  Condotta,  near  the  Piazsa  della 
Signoria,  good,  and  moderate  prices. 
^La  Viae  de  Paris,  Via  della  Spada, 
No.  3. — Le  Anliche  Carrotee,  Borgo 
SS.  Apostoli,  fidr  and  moderate. — La 
Faitrioy  Via  Calzaioli. — LeoiMBi^  oppo- 
site the  H.  de  la  Paiz. 

8.  CApis. — C<tfl6  Doney,  Via  dei 
Tornabuoni,  near  Piazza  Sta.  Triniti, 
is  the  most  frequented  in  Florence. 
Doney  is  the  Gmnter  of  Florence  as 
regards  ices,  confectionery,  &o.,  and 
his  house  is  much  resorted  to  for  break- 
fast, as  this  meal,  limited,  however, 
to  tea  or  coffee  with  a  roll  and  butter, 
may  be  obtained  here  for  half  the 
price  charged  at  the  hotels. — CafttP 
Italia,  at  &e  comer  of  the  Via  Torna- 
buoni and  Lung*  Amo. — CttfS  Victor 
Emanuele,  Cafi  della  Jdinerva,  in  the 
Mercato  Nuovo. — QtfS  del  Parlamento 
in  the  Piazza  di  San  Firenze.  Smoking 
being  allowed  in  aU  renders  them  un- 
suited  for  ladies. 

9.  Bailvtatb. — Railways  are  open 
from  Florence: — ^to  Rome  by  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  in  12 
hrs. ;  by  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sopra, 
Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno,  where  it 
joins  the  Rome-Ancona  line,  in  10 
and  18  hrs.  and  by  Empoli,  Certaldo, 
the  Val  di  Ohiana,  Siena,  Orvieto,  and 
Orti;  this  is  the  most  direct  line  to 
Rome,  but  there  are  no  through  trains 
at  present : — to  Lucca  and  JPisa  by 
Pistoia,  in  4^  hrs.,  and  thence  by 
Avensa  to  Spezia,in  2}  hrs.,  to  be  con- 
tinued to  Otenoa. : — to  Bologna  by  Pis- 
toia. The  feres  are,  generally  speaking, 
moderate  on  all  these  lines.  The  best 
railway  guide  to  consult  is  *L'Indi- 
catore  Ufficiale  delle  Strade  Ferrate, 
della  Navigazione  e  Telegrafia* — the 
Bradshaw  of  Italy.  There  is  one 
general  rly.  stat.  behind  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  from  which  all  the 
lines  diverge ;  it  is  one  of  the  neatest 
in  Europe,  having  elegant  waiting- 
rooms,  and  an  ezcell^t  cafi^  and 
refreshment-room,  opening  out  of  a 
handsome  hall  covered  with  glass,  in 
the  centre    of  which   stands   a  bust 
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of  the  king,  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  Omnibuses  to  and  from  the 
principal  hotels,  fiures  1  fr.  Hackney 
coaches  are  always  in  attendance  on 
arrival  of  the  trains.  Trayellers 
must  be  cautious  in  allowing  the 
so-called  porters,  who  are  lingering 
about  the  gates  of  the  stat.,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  hotels,  as  the  porters 
at  Uie  latter  will  serve  every  purpose 
for  unloading  and  carrying  luggage  to 
their  rooms.  Luggage, — ^Eveiy  tra- 
veller is  allowed  to  ts^e  with  him  in 
the  rly.  carriages  about  40  lbs.  weight 
(17  kilogrammes),  provided  it  does  not 
inconvenience  his  fellow-travellers ;  the 
charges  above  that  quantity  are  high. 
The  second-class  carriages  are  con- 
venient, especially  for  the  facilities 
they  afford  ior  stowing  parcels  imder  the 
seats.    Separate  carriages  for  smoking. 

10.  Casbiaobs,  Omnibuses. — A 
carriage  furnished  by  an  hotel-keeper 
will  cost  20  to  25  francs  per  day ; 
but  residents  may  obtain  from  a  job- 
master a  good  open  or  close  car- 
riage at  850  to  400  fris.  a-month,  not 
including  the  coachman's  buonamano 
of  30.  Qaetano  BartoloUi,  No.  20 
Borgo  SS.  Apostoli;  and  Salvatore 
OelUf  Fondaccio  di  S.  Spirito,  are  fedr- 
dealing  job-masters  for  horses  and 
carriages. 

HcusJcney  CarriageSy  in  general 
good ;  the  fares,  which  are  the  same 
for  one  or  twa  horses,  are  fixed  as 
follow : — ^For  a  course  within  the  old 
city  walls — ^by  day,  80  c. ;  by  night, 
1  fr.  30  c.  Within  the  octroi  limits — 
by  day,  1  fr.  80  c.  the  first  half-hour ; 
70  c.  for  every  subsequent  half-hour ; 
by  night,  1  fr .  60  c.  the  first  half-hour, 
and  1  fr.  every  subsequent  half-hour. 
Outside  the  octroi  limits,  but  within 
the  commune — ^by  day,  2  fr.  the  first 
half-hour,  and  1  fr.  every  subsequent 
half-hour ;  by  night,  2  fr.  80  c.  the  first 
half-hour,  and  1  fr.  20  c.  every  subse- 
quent half-hour.  The  night  service  is 
from  7*0  P.M.  to  6*0  A,M.  from  the  1st 
Dae.  to  81st  March,  and  from  9*0 
P.M.  to  5*0  A.1C.  from  the  Ist  April  to 
30th  November.    Luggage  is  charged 


at  the  rate  of  60  c  for  each  large 
trunk  or  box,  and  25  c.  for  each  port- 
manteau or  bag.  For  a  course  b^ond 
the  limit  of  ISie  oommune  ui^ree. 
ment  must  be  made.  Every  carriage  is 
bound  to  have  the  tariff  in  Italian  and 
French  inside.  PriveUe  Carriages  for 
eveniiup  visits  may  be  hired  at  from  8 
to  12  frs.,  but  an  understanding  must 
be  come  to  beforehand; 

Omnibtues  ply  from  the  Piazza  dells 
Signoria,  to  the  several  gates  of 
the  town.  Fare,  10  c,  and  fisstivals 
and  Sundays,  15  c. 

11.  Post  Ovfiob. — In  the  square  of 
the  Uffizi,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Ghilleries ;  principal  succursales  in  the 
Via  S.  Apollonia,  and  near  the  Central 
Railway  Station.  Letters  to  and  from 
England,  France,  Northern  Europe, 
&c.,  and  all  parts  of  Italy  daily.  Letters 
leave  for  the  Levant  and  India  every 
Saturday  morning.  Postage  to  England 
60  centimes  {h  oz.)  ;  to  IVance  40 ;  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  20, 
withm  the  town  5  c. ;  letters  for  the 
United  States  55  c.  (i  oz,)^  being  for- 
warded through  France  and  England. 
The  postage  charged  on  letters  from 
England,  when  not  prepaid  there,  is  1 
fr.  20  c.  Letters  reach  Florence  from 
London  and  Paris,  and  vice  vertd,  in 
2i  and  2  days. 

12.  Tblbgbafh. — ^At  the  Palazzo 
Biocardi,  Via  dei  CKnori ;  branch  oflices 
in  the  Via  della  Scala,  and  at  Hoe 
Eailway  Station.  Despatch  of  20 
words — ^to  London  9  fins. ;  to  other 
parts  of  Ghreat  Britain,  10  frs. ;  to 
France,  4  frs. ;  to  Germany,  9  frs. ;  to 
Bussia,  11  frs. ;  every  10  additional 
words  one-half  the  above  rates.    Des- 

fatch  of  15  words  to  any  part  of  the 
talian  Kingdom   and  Sicily,   1  fr. ; 
eveiy  additional  word,  10  c. 

18.  Baitkbbs.  —  Messrs.  E,  Fetuii 
and  Co.,  Pal.  Nuovo  in  the  Piazza  della 
Si^oria.  Maquaif  and  Hooker,  Via 
del  Tomabuoni.  Firenck  and  Co.,  Via 
dei  Tomabuoni.  Both  these  houses 
have  branches  in  Bome  and  at  the 
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Baths  of  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  are 
agents  for  the  despatch  of  parcels  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  JTot- 
kard  and  jStm,  Piazza  S.  G^tano. 
Brim,  Via  Bondinelli.  Stfre  and 
Matteini,  Via  Maggio. 

14.  Mbdical  Men.  —  Phyncitms, 
The  usual  fee  is  10  firs.  Dr.  Wilton, 
M.D.  G5ttingen,  F.R.C.P.,  and 
F.B.C.S.  London,  and  Licentiate  in 
Midwifery  of  London,  Palazzo  Binuc- 
oini,  No.  33  Via  di  Santo  Spirito.  Dr. 
Vf.  has  heen  long  established  in  Flo- 
rence, and  is  consequently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  climate  and  its  effects 
on  disease;  an  important  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  a  physician  in  every 
part  of  Italy.  Dr.  Dcmd  Young,  M.D. 
Aberdeen,  L.B.C.S.  and  L.B.G.P. 
Edinburgh,  No.  13  Via  dei  Fossi. 
Prof.  Fallani,  Via  dei  Servi.  Prof. 
Cipritmi. — Surgeons.  Dr.  Dttffg,l^ellaw 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  L;eland, 
10  Via  Bondinelli.  Dr.  Zannetti. 
Dr.  Burci. — DewHtts.  Mr.  Dunn,  1 
Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  Mr.  Slag' 
ion,  an  American,  5  Via  FerruccL 
8ig.  Canvpana,  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

15.  Shops,  Teadespeoplb.  —  The 
following  list  includes  most  of  the 
shops  containing  things  required  by 
visitors.  In  many  of  the  Italian  shops 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bargain,  as  more 
is  asked  than  will  be  taken. 

a.  Chemists. — Boherts,  17  Via  Tor- 
nabuoni ;  Enghsh  medicines ;  prescrip- 
tions carisfiiUy  made  up ;  good  stock  of 
perfumery,  t^,  and  Italian  and  foreign 
wines.  Graves,  Borgo  Ogni  Santi 
(also  English).  Forini,  Piazza  della 
Signoria. 

h.  Booksellers,  Beading-rooms,  Cir- 
culating lAbra/ries. — Bdward  Qoodban, 
Via  Tomabuoni,  No.  9  (opposite  the 
Caf(^  Doney)  ;  well  provided  with  Eng- 
lish and  French  books,  maps,  and 
books  usefiol  for  travellers  in  Itsdy ,  pho- 
tographic views,  English  and  foreign 
stationery,  drawing  materials,  New- 
man's water  colours,  &c;  Agent  for 
AJinari's  photographs. 


Loescker,  Via  Tomabuoni,  can  dis- 
play a  large  store  of  English  and 
foreign  literature,  keepe  Murray's 
Handbooks,  the  best  photographs,  Ac., 
and  is  moderate  in  his  prices ;  Flor 
and  Findel,  Lung'  Amo  Aociajoli, 
near  Sta.  Trinitli  Bridge,  also  de- 
serve mention.  Vieusseux,  Palazzo 
Ferroni,  No.  2  Via  Tomabuoni,  furn- 
ishes Italian  books ;  has  an  excellent 
reading-room  and  circulating  library 
attached ;  subscription  to  the  reading- 
room,  50  c.  Bettini,  Via  Tomabuoni. 
Vanm,  Via  degU  Strozzi,  keeps  a  cir- 
culating library  of  French  and  Italian 
works.  Breeker,  Via  Maggio,  has  also 
a  circulating  library. 

c.  Photographs. — Alinari,  Via  Na- 
zionale  j  very  good  views  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  of  Florence,  and  of 
the  principal  pictures  in  the  Florentine 
and  other  galleries.  Breeker,  Via 
Maggio.  Bemoud,  Via  Orivolo.  Boirdi, 
Via  Cerretani. 

d.  Chrocers,  Wine  Merchants,  &c. — 
Contessini,  Via  dei  Panzani.  Boberts, 
17  Via  Tomabuoni. 

e.  Dressmakers,  Drapers,  Ac. — Mde. 
Lamarre,  Via  Cerretani:  fashionable 
and  good,  but  dear.  Prevost,  Via 
Bon(unelli :  excellent  shop  for  English 
goods,  with  reasonable  prices.  Miss 
Baker,  26  Via  Cavour. 

/.  rai7or#.—Dtf^  240^0,7  Via  Bon- 
dinelli, 1st  floor.  Bose,  a  German, 
7  Via  Tomabuoni 

g.  Shoemakers.  —  Cocchi,  Via  del 
Proconsolo.  Chiostri,  Via  Porta 
Bossa. 

h.  Glovers. —  Sarazin^  Via  Toma- 
buonL    Magnelli,  Via  Calzaioli. 

t.  Straw  Sots  and  Bonnets. — Nan- 
nucd.  Porta  Bossa.  Porcinai,  Via 
Tomabuoni.  Most  of  the  dealers  in 
these  celebrated  articles  are  in  the 
Via  Porta  Bossa. 

k.  Jewellers.  —  There  are  several 
very  good  ones  in  the  Via  Tomabuoni, 
and  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 

I.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 
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— Ricordi,  Via  del  Martelli,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo.  Ducdj  1  Piazza 
S.  Gaetano.  Brizzi  and  Niccolai^  12 
Via  Cerretani. 

m,  CuriosUies,  ^e,  —  Oagliardi, 
Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella.  Lorn- 
hardi,  Ponte  Vecchio. 

n.  JPicture-dealera. — Manxuoni,  16 
Via  Guicciardini.  Qa^liardif  Piazza 
di  S.  Maiia  Novella.  Metzger,  Society 
Artestica,  opposite  the  Eoglish  Ceme- 
tery. Costa  and  Conti,  8  Yia  Bomana. 
Venturini,  15  Yia  di  Bardi.  Pompi- 
gUoni, 

16.  Chubchss. — Chwrchof  England, 
— Holy  Trinity,  Via  del  Maglio,  Piazza 
San  Marco.  The  church  was  built  by 
subscription,  and  opened  in  1846. 
Services  on  Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and 
3.30  P.M.,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  at  11  A.if.  Application  for 
sittings  to  be  made  after  the  services, 
or  on  Saturdays  from  2  to  5  F.H.,  at 
the  church.  American  Churches^  17 
Yia  dei  Serragli,  and  Piazza  del  Car- 
mine. Scotch  Presbyterian  CAwchf 
11  Lung*  Amo  Guicciardini ;  services 
at  11  A.M.  and  3.30  p.m.  JFaldensian 
Mission  Churches,  51  Yia  dei  Serragli, 
and  Sta.  Elisabetta,  near  Sta.  Croce. 
Swiss  Church,  Lung'  Amo  Guicci- 
ardini. For  Soman  Catholic  Churches 
see  Description  of  Florence,  §  8. 

17.  Baths. — The  following  are 
among  the  best  establishments : — Pep- 
pini's,  16  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  near  the 
Piazza  S.  Trinity,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Boman  baths.  17  Corso  Yittorio 
Emanuele.  30  Yia  Maggio.  19  Yia 
Yigna  Nuova.  All  the  best  hotels 
have  baths. 

18.  Agents  pob  poBWABDi^a 
Goods. — Ooodban,  the  bookseller,  Yia 
Tomabuoni,  is  M«Crackens*  agent. 
Most  of  the  bankers  will  undertake  to 
forward  goods. 

19.  Floeentine  Mosaics.  —  This 
manufacture  is  peculiar  to  Florence, 
and  consists  in  general  of  groups  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  made  of  hard  ma- 


terials, generally  coloured  agate,  quartz, 
lapis  lazuli,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  &c, : 
the  operation  being  a  most  tedious  one, 
the  price  is  veiy  considerable.  The 
best  artiats  are  Bianchini,  9  Boi^ 
Ogni  SantL  Torrini  and  Montelatwi^ 
12  Lung'  Amo  Nuovo.  Bosi,  1  Piazza 
di  Sta.  TriniUi.  BazzawH,  Lung*  Amo ; 
Corshm  and  Marchesini,  Yia  Toma- 
buoni. 

20.  Wood  Cabvino,  Piotueb 
FsAMSs.  —  Tuscany  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  wood  carving.  Bar- 
beta,  Yia  di  Porta  al  Prato.  Frul- 
lini,  Yia  S.  Caterina.  Fanfani,  Piazza 
S.  Spirito.  Alfani,  Yia  Maggio.  Ce- 
cherelli,  Borgo  S.  Jacopo.  Bissoni, 
43  Borgo  Ogni  Santi.  Q.  del  Soldato, 
Limg*  Amo  Guicciardini.  Gt>odban, 
the  bookseUer,  is  agent  for  the  wood- 
carvings  of  GHusti  of  Siena. 

21.     TSACHEBS       OP      LaNOITAOES, 

Drawing,  Mubio.  —  Italian : — P. 
Aretini,  4  Lung*  Amo  AcciaioU. 
Vawniniy  Piazza  Sta.  Croce.  Bosteri, 
43  Borgo  Ogni  Santi,  conversant  with 
French  and  English.  The  charge  of 
the  best  masters  is  from  4  to  5  fr«.  a 
lesson.  DrcMoing  : — ^The  addresses  of 
the  best  masters  for  drawing  and 
painting  may  be  obtained  at  the 
chief  booksellers,  Goodban,  Yieus* 
sieux,  &o.  Bompignoli,  Bensa,  Bosteri, 
Bondon,  Lapi,  in  the  Yia  Yigna 
Nuova,  &o.,  are  the  most  celebrated. 
Piano : — Kraus  and  Babusdo.  Sing- 
ing : — ^The  Abate  Federighi,  2  Piazza 
S.  Biagio.  MahelUni,  Vannuccini. 
Bomcmu  MariotH,  Balatesi.  Sborgi, 
piano  and  singing,  10  Yia  deUe 
Belle  Donne ;  many  of  whom  give 
lessons  on  the  piano.  Violin : — Pro- 
fessor CHovacohini,  The  addresses 
of  all  music-masters  will  be  found  at 
Goodban's  and  at  the  principal  music- 
sellers.  The  general  charge  made 
by  the  best  masters  is  8  to  10  frs.  an 
hour. 

22.  Artists.  —  Painters :  Markot 
15  Yia  del  I'Orivolo.  Alessandro  Cas' 
telli,  97  Yia  Gnelfa.     Spranger,  Yia 
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del  Serragli,  for  landscapes.  Walter 
Gouldf  an  American  artist,  102  Yia 
dei  Serragli.  Chrdiffiam,  Via  degli 
Alfimi,  for  portraits.  PompignoU,  3 
Piazza  S.  Crooe,  for  copies.  G.  MoccM^ 
28  Via  CSavour,  for  copies  of  Fra 
Angelico's  works.  J2.  XuccAen,  24  Via 
di  Montebello.  W.  JB.  Spence  (Eng- 
lish portrait  and  historical  painter), 
studio,  San  Bamaba,  39  Via 
Pamale,  open  to  strangers,  1  to  4  p.m. 
Orders  to  visit  YiUa  Spence,  at 
Piesole,  obtained  here.  A.  Sctsso^  4  Via 
Borgo  Ogni  Santi.  Costa  and  ConH, 
8  Via  B^mana:  all  copyists.  Vsfo 
Saldi,  Lung*  Amo,  a  good  cleaner 


'  and  restorer.    Sculptore: — IhiprS,  Ac- 

cademia  delle  BeUe  Arti.     CostoU,  a 

I  pupil  of  Bartolini.    Fuller,  a  pupil  of 

I  Powers,    Yiale  Macchiavelli,  outside 

!  the  Porta  Boxnana.     SantareUi^  Via 

'  dellA  Nnnariatina.     Percioal  Ball,  a 

!  former  student  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 

Via  Dante  da  Oastiglione.     Fede,  Via 

dei  Serragli  Poem,  the  sculptor  of  the 

colossal  Dante,  erected  in  the  Piazza 

di   Santa    Groce.    SomanelUf  Lung* 

Amo  Ghiicciardini.  SatzatUi,  on  the 

Lung*  Amo  Corsini,  for    sepulchral 

monuments ;  he  keeps  one  of  the  largest 

warehouses  in  Florence  for  alabaster 

figures,  rases,  &c. 
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§  1.  Situation  and  General 
Topography. 

Florence' is  situated  nearly  at  the  £. 
extremity  of  the  central  of  the  3  valleys 
through  which  the  Amo  flows  towards 
the  sea,  the  upper  one  extending  from 
near  Arezzo  to  Incisa,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  narrow  gorge  of  several  miles  in 
length,  which  again  widens  about  2  m. 
!E.  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  beautiful 
basin  of  Florence,  which  extends  to  the 
pass  or  narrow  deflle  of  La  Golfotina, 
to  again  expand  into  the  lower  Yal 
d*Amo,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  valley  of  Florence,  in  some  places 
10  m.  wide,  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  the  Monte 
Murello,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2997 
F)ng.  ft.  above  the  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  a 
lower  group  of  lulls  detached  from  the 
Apennines,  and  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Chianti  and  Elsa ; 
the  latter,  covered  with  woods  and  ver- 
dure, attain  an  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  space  on  which  the  city  is  placed 
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is  tolerably  level,  being  dose  to  the 
Amo,  and  extending  along  both  its 
banks.  A  portion  of  the  town,  including 
the  BoboU  Ghurdens  and  the  suburb  of 
San  Giorgio,  now  included  within  the 
walls,  are  on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of 
hills  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
on  the  S. 

The  geographical  position  of  Flo- 
rence is  lat.  43°  46'  36",  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich  11°  15'  30";  its  height 
above  the  sea,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
will  represent  the  mean  height  of  the 
city,  174  Eng.  ft. 

"Firenze  la  hella^*  has  been  cele- 
brated by  many  in  all  ages  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  If  the  tra- 
veller ascends  to  the  high  ground  of 
the  Boboli  Gardens,  to  the  church  of 
S.  Miniato,  the  fortress  of  Belvedere, 
or  to  the  hill  of  Bellosguardo,  he  can 
admire  the  picturesque  forms  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  the  bright  villas 
scattered  about  the  rich  and  wooded 
plain  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountain  <« 
which  enclose  the  prospect.    The  eu* 
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yirons  of  Florence  have  been  described  I 
by  Ariosto  in  the  well-known  lines — 

'*  A  veder  pien  di  Unte  Tille  i  ooUI, 
Far  che  il  terren  ve  le  ^rmog^li  come 
Vennene  germogliar  suole  i  rampolli. 
Se  dentro  on  mor,BOtto  un  medesmonome 
FoMer  nuxolti  i  tuoi  pftlaui  spani, 
Non  ti  nrien  da  pareggiai  due  Rome." 

AriottOf  cap.  zvl. 

Within,  the  streets  are  most  of  them 
rather  narrow.  The  older  buildings 
are  grand  from  their  massiye  charac- 
ter: the  basement  story  being  often 
of  great  solidity,  sometimes  of  rustic 
work.  The  finest  palaces  are  crowned 
by  a  deep  cornice  in  a  bold  style 
of  ornament,  whose  size  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  total  height  of  the 
building.  The  massive  rustic  basement 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  JSMcan  style, 
a  designation  employed  by  Vasari. 
This  peculiar  character  prevailed  till 
the  17th  cent,  when  the  buildings 
lost  a  portion  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  became  more  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  A  profusion  of 
ironwork  adds  to  their  prison-like 
appearance,  which  is  increased  by  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  vdndows  and 
the  smallness  of  these  apertures.  The 
facades  of  many  of  the  principal 
churches  are  imfinished. 

§  2.  Historical  Topography.* 

Modem  Florence  is  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  pentagon,  divided  into 
two  imequal  portions  by  the  Amo. 
The  ancient  city  was  wholly  on  the 
N.,  and  an  attentive  observer  may  yet 
find  indications  of  the  successive  en- 
largements which  it  has  sustained. 

The  Frimo  Cerchio,  or  nucleus,  was 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  forming 
nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  front- 
age towards  the  Amo  extended  from 
the  Fonte  S,  Trinita  to  halfway  be- 
tween the  Fovjte  VeccUo  and  the  Fonte 
alle  Grazie,  a  distance  of  about  400 
yards,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S. 

•  Those  who  desire  to  study  in  detail,  but 
agreeably,  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Florence,  cannot  do  better  than  consult  that 
Pleasant  book,   'Walks  in  Florence,'   by  the 
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about  600  more,  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Apostoli  being  just  without   the 
walls,  and  the  Duomo  or  cathedral  being 
just  within.     This  was  probably  the 
precinct  of  the  original  Roman  Castrum 
or  colony.    The  first  distinct  historical 
notice  of  Florence  is  found  in  Tacitus 
(Ann.  i.  79),  in  relation  to  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  Florentines  to  Borne, 
A.D.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their   petition    against  the  proposed 
diversion  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Amo, 
a  scheme  devised  for  diminishing  the 
then  frequent  inundations  of  the  Ti- 
ber, but  by  which  the  danger  which 
Florence   sustained   from   inundation 
would  have  been  increased.    Bemaiiis 
of   Roman  buildings  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  rude  and  poor,  and  indi- 
cating the  insignificance  of  the  city, 
A  few  notices  of  the  existence  of  Flo- 
rence after  the  invasions  of  the  Bar- 
barians can  be  traced,  but  the  very 
early  history  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 
obscure.      Modem    criticism    equEdly 
rejects  the  legends  of  its  foundation  by 
the  Roman  Senate  upon  the  site  of  the 
camp  of  King  Flormus  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fiesole,  and  the  tales  of 
its  desolation   under  Attila,  and  its 
restoration  by  Charlemagne.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  in- 
creasing in  population  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Countess  Matilda. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Primo  Cerehio 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Etrascan  or  Roman  colonists,  subju- 
gated but  left  undisturbed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic victors.     Many    powerful    and 
noble  families,  however,  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  as  it  is  thought  of  Lom- 
bard lineage,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  settling  themselves  round  about 
the  city,  in  the  different  horghi,  the 
small  villages  and  townships  which  grew 
up  around  it.    These  were  aggregated 
to  the  community,  when  the  distinc- 
tion of  origin  began  to  be  obscured, 
and  in  1078  it  was  decreed  that  the 
whole  population  should  be  included 
within  the  walls  of 

The  Second  Cerehio,  of  which  the  Amo 
frontage  extended  from  the  Fonte  della 
Carraja  to  the  Fonte  alle  Qrazie^  aboiit 
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double  the  length  of  the  first  enclosure. 
In  the  Primo  Cerchio  the  narrowness 
and  complexity  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
of  the  alleys,  mark  the  crowding  of  the 
ancient  population  round  the  £ane  of 
their  tuteliuy  saint,  St.  John,  the  pro- 
tector of  Florence.    Both  the  first  and 
the  second  CercMo  were  thicldy  stud- 
ded with  the  towers  of  the  nobles, 
varying  firom  200   to    800    feet    in 
height,  at  once  the  token  of  aristocracy 
and  the  means  of  abusing  aristocratic 
power.    Hence,  in  the  great  revolution 
in  1250,  which  established  democracy, 
it  was  ordained  that  all  these  towers 
should  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  96 
feet,  an  injunction  which  was  rigidly 
executed;   and  these  truncated  dun- 
geons were   afterwards  either  demo- 
lished or  incorporated  in  other  build- 
ings.   At  Bologna  and  San  Ghemignano 
the  traveller  may  see  some  of  these 
towers  in  their  original  state,  others, 
more  altered,  at  Favia.    At  Florence 
few  of  them  subsist  |  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Torre  delta  Vacca  or  di  San^ 
JSctnobiOf  at  the  angle  of  a  street  leading 
out  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo;  and  where, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  this 
Bishop    of  Florence,    who    Uved    in 
the  4>tn  cent,  was  bom ;  it  is  now  in- 
corporated in  the  Pal.  Bartolommei. 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Strusoan,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
older  than  the  11th  cent. 

The  Third  Cerchio  is  the  circuit 
formed  by  the  existing  walls  now  par^ 
tially  removed,  or  in  process  of  being 
levelled.  This  Cerchio  includes  the  OWr* 
AmOf  on  the  S.  of  the  river.  It  was 
begun  in  1285,  and  not  completed 
before  1388.  Amolfo  gave  the  ]plans 
and  designs.  In  the  usual  spirit  of 
magnificence  which  distinguished  the 
republic,  it  was  decreed  in  1824  that, 
at  the  distance  of  every  880  feet,  there 
should  be  a  tower  76  feet  in  height, 
as  well  for  beauty  as  for  defence ;  and 
a  few  still  higher.  CKovanni  Yillani, 
the  historian,  was  director  of  the  works, 
and  he  has  described  them  with  delight 
and  pride.  The  aspect  of  this  portion 
of  the  city  difibrs  much  from  that  of 
the    fii*8^  ^^^  second  enclosures.    It 


wants  their  early  historical  monuments^ 
but  here  are  the  great  monastic  edi- 
fices, whose  owners  did  not  become  of 
importance  until  after  the  building 
of  the  second  circuit,  and  who  here 
obtained  for  their  respective  orders 
the  extensive  sites  for  buildings  now 
devoted  to  other  purposes.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well 
planned;  many  of  them  existed  as 
suburbs  before  they  were  taken  into 
the  town.  Of  these  the  Via  Larga^ 
now  Cavour^  is  the  principaL  The  citi- 
zens took  a  larger  measure  than  they 
were  able  to  fill.  In  the  N.  portion 
there  is  vet,  although  disappearing 
under  moaem  extension  and  improve- 
ments, unoccupied  ground,  and  in  the 
OW  Amo  one-half  is  occupied  by  the 
Boboli  and  Torrigiani  Gkurdens. 


§  3.  Walls,  Gates,  &c. 

The  Walls  which  till  lately  marked 
this  last  enlargement  of  the  city,  and 
the  length  of  whose  circuit  was  10,620 
yds.,  or  about  6  English  miles,  conti« 
nued  entire  and  unbroken  throughout 
the  whole  extent,  excepting  where  the 
more  modem  citadels  of  the  Belvedere 
and  the  JSbriezza  da  JSctseo  had  been 
inserted;  but  the  towers  which  rose 
upon  it  had  generally  been  demo- 
lished, or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
curtain.  "  These  towers,*'  says  the 
historian  Varchi,  who  had  seen  them 
in  his  younger  days,  "  encircled  the 
city  Uke  a  garland."  They  were  de* 
mohshed  in  1527,  when  the  Floren* 
tines  were  menaced  by  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  Connetable  de  Bour* 
bon.  This  was  the  period  when  the 
modem  system  of  fortification  began ; 
and  outworks  being  thrown  up  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Antonio  di 
San  QaUo,  it  was  thought  that  the 
ancient  towers  diminished  the  means 
of  defence  of  the  city.  The  most 
perfect  stiU  remaining  are  on  the 
southern  side,  in  the  Oltr*  Amo, 

The  old  walls  were  utterly  unavailable 
for  any  purpose  of  defence  in  modem 
warfiure.    Their  utility  consisted  in  af- 
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fording  the  means  of  collecting  the  city 
tolls  or  octroi  duties.  In  consequence 
of  the  increased  population  the  muni- 
cipal limits  haye  been  extended  almost 
as  far  as  S.Domenieo  on  the  N.,  and 
Poggio  Impenale  on  the  S.,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  walls  on  the  N. 
side  demolished  from  Porta  al  Prato  to 
Porta  alia  Croce,  and  on  to  the  Amo ; 
the  old  gates  of  S.  GttXLo  and  La  Groce 
being  left  as  monumental  records. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Gates  are  still 
standing ;  they  are  nearly  imiform ;  a 
tower,  pierced  by  a  circular  arch.  Porta 
di  8.  Qallo,  Porta  di  S.  Miniato, 
Porta  di  S.  Niccoldj  Porta  di  8.  Fre- 
dianOf  and  Porta  Momana^  the  last  4 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  are  the 
most  perfect,  yet  all  haye  suffered 
mutilation  by  the  cutting  down  of 
the  towers  which  surmounted  them. 
Sereral  of  the  gates  are  decorated 
with  '*  Marzocchi,"  or  figures  of  lions, 
emblematical  of  the  city.  The  Porta 
di  8.  Giorgio,  on  the  S.  side,  leading 
to  Poggio  Imperiale  and  Arcetri,  is 
decorated  on  tiie  outside  with  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  saint  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name,  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
town  with  a  fr^co  of  the  Virgin  and 
ChJilidLthj  Bernardo  Daddi :  it  varies  in 
design  m>m  the  others,  and  is  not  desti- 
tute of  picturesque  beauty.  Opposite  to 
the  Porta  di  8an  Gallo  is  a  tnumplukl 
arch,  erected  1737,  in  commemoration 
of  the  entry  of  fS*anci8  11.,  the  first 
Ghrand  Duke  of  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine. Tlie  architecture  is  from  the 
designs  of  Oiado,  It  is  an  imitation 
of  the  arch  of  Gonstantine,  covered 
with  heavy  bas-reliefs  by  artists  of  little 
note. 

Two  Medicean  fortresses  break  the 
line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  are  mo- 
numents of  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  republic.  Clement 
VII.  directed  the  building  of  the  For- 
tezza  da  BassOy  on  the  N.  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  city 
in  obedience  to  his  nephews,  Ales- 
sandro  and  Ippolito.  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  was  the  architect,  Michel  An- 
gelo,  who  was  applied  to  to  construct 
this  menace  on  his  country's  liberties, 


having  sternly  refused  to  lend  his  aid ; 
it  was  completed  in  a  veiy  short  time 
(1535).  The  Medici  were  strongly 
advised  to  erect  this  stronghold  by 
Pilippo  Strozzi,  who  expired  in  it, 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  net  he  had 
woven.  (See  Palazzo  Strozzi.)  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  excepting  some  ancient 
cannon,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, with  a  picture  of  the  patron  saint 
by  Allori.  'Ae  Fortezza  da  Basso  was 
one  of  the  early  specimens  of  r^^ular 
polygonal  fortification.  It  is  in  pro- 
cess of  beLog  removed. 

The  fortress  of  Belvedere  (now  dis- 
mantled), on  the  S.  side  of  the  city, 
corresponds  with  the  Fortezza  da  Bano 
on  the  K.  It  stands  upon  the  hill  of 
8an  Giorgio^  adjoining  the  gate  of  that 
name,  whence  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1590,  by 
Ferdruand  I.,  Buontalewti  being  the 
architect.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
but  not  inelegant  Caeitu).  Beneath 
are  the  vaults  intended  to  contain 
the  treasures  of  the  Medicean  Grand 
Dukes. 

§4.  Bridges. 

The  portion  of  the  river  within  the 
city  is  crossed  by  four  stone  bridges 
and  two  iron  suspension  ones,  all  of 
which  at  various  times  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  river's  fury. 
The  Amo,  generally  so  placid  and  low, 
is  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  occa- 
sionally swells  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  to  a  most  extraordinary  height, 
inundatingthe  adjacentparts  of  the  city, 
and  bearing  down  all  obstacles  before  it. 

The  Ponte  alle  Gh-azie,  or  di  Buba- 
cofUCf  the  frirthermost  to  the  E.,  was 
first  built  by  Lapo,  the  father  of  JLr» 
nolfo,  under  the  direction  of  Messer 
Bubaconte,  a  Milanese,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Podestd  in  1235.  He  himself 
laid  the  first  stone.  It  is  to  this  Messer 
Bubaconte,  who  was  a  great  improver, 
that  Florence  owes  its  present  poly- 
gonal flagstone  pavement,  brick  having 
been  the  material  previously  employed. 
This  bridge   has  undergone  frequent 
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repairs.  It  was  exceedingly  damaged 
by  the  great  flood  of  1657.  The  buUd- 
ing  offers  nothing  remarkable,  but  it 
commands  loTdy  yiews  of  the  country 
up  the  riyer.  There  were  small  houses 
upon  the  piers  of  this  bridge,  but  since 
the  making  of  the  embankment  or  new 
Lung'  Amo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
riyer,  the  houses  haye  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  bridge  widened. 

The  P(mU  VecM>^  said  to  stand 
upon  Etruscan  piers,  but  probably  not 
earlier  than  1080,  was  entirely  carried 
away  by  a  flood  in  1177,  and  again  in 
1338.  After  the  second  destruction 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Like 
the  MialtOy  it  is  a  street  of  shops,  ap- 
propriated, with  few  exceptions,  to 
jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and  other  workers 
m  the  precious  metals;  according  to 
tradition,  Mato  Mni^uerra  practised 
his  art  here.  Aboye  these  shops  runs 
a  gallery  leading  from  the  Palazzo  Fitti 
to  the  Qalleria  degli  Uffizi  and  FaL 
Vecchio. 

Powte  di  Sta.  Trimtii.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  present  structure  the 
bridges  which  occupied  this  site  had 
been  frequently  swept  away  by  the 
floods  of  the  Arno.  That  immediately 
preceding  the  present  one  had  been 
built  in  1274,  on  the  ruins  of  another 
erected  in  1252.  Li  1347  this  imder- 
went  yeiy  extensiye  repairs,  but  an 
extraordinary  flood,  on  the  18th  of 
Sept.  1657,  entirely  destroyed  it  and 
two  of  the  arches  of  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraia.  Bartolommeo  Ammannatij 
architect  to  the  Ghrand  Duke  Gosimo  I., 
was  appointed  to  rebuild  it.  Begun 
on  the  Ist  March,  1666,  it  was  finished 
in  1569.  The  design  has  always  been 
considered  a  yery  bold  one  for  the 
age.  The  leneth  of  the  bridge  is  823  ffc. 
The  height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keystone  of  the  centre  arch  aboye  the 
bed  of  the  riyer  is  28J  ft.  The  centre 
arch  was  designed  to  haye  a  span 
of  50  braccia  =  95  ft.  9  inch.,  each 
of  the  side  arches  45  braccia  =  86 
ft.  2  inch.,  the  arches  are  remark- 
able for  the  flatness  of  the  curye. 
In  order  to  giye  the  freest  possible 
passage    to    the  water    in   time    of 


floods,  without  increasing  the  ascent 
of  the  roadway,  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
only  I  of  the  span.  But  to  counter- 
act the  e£^t  of  such  extreme  flatness 
the  arches  are  slightly  pointed.  Each 
is  composed  of  two  segments  of  an 
oyal.  These  curyes  meet  at  a  yery 
obtuse  angle  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch;  the  point,  or  cusp,  being  con- 
cealed by  tne  marble  shields  placed 
oyer  the  centre.  The  angle  is  easily 
seen  when  passing  under  the  bridge 
in  a  boat.  The  bridge  has  the  defect 
which  was  general  before  the  days 
of  Ferronet,  that  of  the  piers  being 
disproportionately  large.  It  was  for 
some  time  considered  insecure,  in- 
somuch that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  cent,  no  carriages  were  allowed  to 
cross  it ;  but  this  restriction  has  been 
remoyed  without  danger  to  the  fabric. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing 
the  four  seasons.  The  best  is  "Winter," 
by  Taddeo  Landini;  but  they  are  more 
yaluable  for  their  general  effect  than  for 
their  artistic  merit. — The  large  build- 
ing at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bridge 
was  formerly  the  Missionary  Conyent 
of  S.  Jaoopo. 

Ponie  alia  Carraia,  This,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  bridges,  was  second 
in  point  of  antiquity,  haying  been  first 
erected  in  1218,  when  it  was  called 
the  Pante  NuovOf  in  contradistinction 
to  the  PotUe  Vecchio,  Laipo  was  the 
architect,  and  he  built  it  of  wood,  but 
it  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1269. 
It  was  next  constructed  of  timber 
upon  stone  piers.  The  usage  of  old 
time  at  Florence  was  to  welcome  May- 
day by  shows  and  pageants,  prepared 
by  the  citizens  of  the  sey^ral  quarters 
and  districts,  each  yying  with  each, 
both  for  inyention  and  splendour. 
Now  in  1304,  the  merry  companies, 
"brigata  de'  Sollaxzi"  of  the  Sorgo 
San  Frediano,  gaye  notice  that  who- 
eyer  wished  to  hear  news  of  the  other 
world  should  come  to  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraia  upon  May-day  morning.  The 
show  itseu  was  exhibited  upon  the 
river,  upon  which  were  moored  ya- 
rious  rafts  and  barges,  supporting  (as 
it  should  seem,  upon  a  sci^old)  a  re* 
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presentation  of  the  infernal  regions. 
They  were  peopled  by  mununers,  some 
disguised  as  demons,  others  figuring 
as  condemned  souls,  all  rushing  to  and 
fro  midst  flames  and  torments,  and 
uttering  the  most  terrific  yells  and 
cries.  This  strange  spectacle  drew 
enormous  crowds,  greater  than  the 
bridge  could  bear.  The  timbers  gare 
way  beneath  the  weight,  and  numbers 
of  the  spectators  were  either  drowned 
or  suffocated,  or  dreadfully  maimed 
and  injured;  and  thus,  says  Yillani, 
did  the  joke  prove  earnest ;  for  so 
many  were  sent  to  the  other  world, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  family  in  Flo- 
rence which  had  not  lost  a  relative  by 
the  calamity.  In  1304  the  bridge 
was  first  erected  throughout  of  stone, 
and,  having  been  entirely  destroyed  I 
by  a  flood  in  1333,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form.  Frck  Giovanni  da 
Campi  is  said  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect. Two  arches  were  carried  away  in 
1557 ;  when  it  was  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  it  remains,  by  AmmoMnati. 
This  bridge,  which  was  inconveniently 
narrow  for  the  modem  traffic,  has  been 
widened  by  throwing  out  on  each  side 
footways  resting  on  the  ancient  piers. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  alle  Ghrazie  on  the 
!E.  side  of  the  city,  and  the  Ponte 
aUa  Carraia  on  the  W.,  are  the  two 
suspension-bridges,  called  respectively 
the  Ponte  di  Ferro  di  S.  Niccolb  and 
the  Ponte  di-  Ferro  alle  Cascine,  com- 
pleted in  1837  by  a  French  engineer. 
That  above  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  was 
carried  away  by  the  great  flood  of 
November  1844.  It  was  restored  in 
1853.  The  other,  Hke  many  of  the 
suspension  bridges  on  the  Continent, 
has  the  roadway  supported  by  wire 
cables,  and  is  under  certain  severe  re- 
strictions as  to  the  amount  and  speed 
of  traffic  passing  over  it. 

Quays,  called  by  the  generic  name 
of  iMng*  AmOj  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  city  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  1.  bank  from  the 
Porta  S.  Niccolb  to  the  Pal.  Tempi, 

d  from  the  Bridge  of  Santa  Trinit4 
the  suburb  of  S.  Frediano.  The 
jank  of  Lung'  Amo  is  now  con- 


tinued to  the  Cucine,  and  forms  the 
most  frequented  walk  in  Florence 
during  the  winter  months;  and  that 
part  of  it  between  the  bridges  of 
Santa  Trinitik  and  la  Oarraia,  now 
called  the  Lung*  Amo  Corsini,  form- 
ing its  eastern  continuation,  has  been 
widened. 

§5.  GliDfATB. 

The  situation  of  Florence,  in  the 
midst  almost  of  a  high  mountain- 
chain,  materially  affects  its  climate, 
producing  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
much  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  BO  low  a  latitude ;  hence  it  is  subject 
to  cold  and  piercing  winds,  which  de* 
scend  through  the  valleys  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  m)m  their  summits,  gene- 
erally  covered  with  snow,  during  the 
winter;  whilst  at  the  opposite  season 
its  bowl-shaped  valley,  scarcely  admit- 
ting any  breeze  from  the  sea,  renders 
it  very  warm.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Florence  is  59°'5 ;  the  means  of  the 
coldest  and  hottest  months,  January 
and  August,  being  41i°  and  77°.  The 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  con- 
siderable even  during  the  same  day, 
which  renders  it  a  bad  residence  for 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Equally  to  be  avoided  are  the 
transitions  from  situations  where  the 
sun,  shining  brilliantly,  produces  an 
artificial  summer ;  and  the  dark,  sun- 
less streets,  which  form  so  many 
funnels  for  cold  air  descending  from 
the  gorges  of  the  Apennines.  Of  all 
the  causes  leading  to  indisposition  here, 
perhaps  none  contributes  so  much  as 
these  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
during  the  cloudless  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  and  February. 

The  climate  of  Florence  offers,  there- 
fore, perhaps  more  gradations  from 
heat  to  cold  than  any  other  city  in 
Italy.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that 
the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  the  latter,  however,  genially 
ends  with  10  days  or  a  fortnight's  raio., 
after  which  a  cooler  temperature  com- 
mences, but  with  still  clear  weather 
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until  the  end  of  December.  The  early 
part  of  Januaxy  is  sometimes  ushered 
in  with  snow,  followed  during  that 
month  and  February  by  the  biting  and 
penetrating  TVamontanay  or  north  wind. 
March  is  windy  and  cold,  moderating 
after  the  equinox.  April,  May,  and  the 
early  part  of  June  are  very  agreeable ; 
the  second  half^  as  well  as  July  and 
August,  oppressively  hot,  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  shade  averaging  84^. 
During  these  summer-heats  all  foreign- 
ers ought  to  leave  Florence,  or  retire 
to  a  villa  residence  on  the  hills  around, 
where,  although  the  warmth  during  the 
day  is  fiiUy  as  great,  if  not  more  so, 
than  in  the  city  the  evenings,  nights, 
and  mornings  are  delightfully  cool  and 
pleasant. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
Florence  is  considerable,  especially  in 
the  autumn  and  early  winter.  !ESrom 
the  nature  of  the  pavement  and  im- 
proved drainage  it  soon  finds  its  way 
into  the  Amo ;  there  is  consequently  no 
stagnant  water  in  any  part  of  the  town. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Florence 
is  much  improved  since  the  invasions 
of  the  cholera  in  1854  and  1855,  not 
only  as  regards  drainage,  but  by  the 
forbidding  of  intramimd  interments 
except  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Until 
the  period  in  question  the  whole  popu- 
lation, except  the  very  poorer  classes, 
found  their  last  resting-places  in  the 
numerous  churches  and  cloisters,  the 
buiying-fees  forming  a  considerable 
item  of  income  to  the  clergy  and 
mohks,  who  were  abusively  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  notwithstanding 
one  of  the  most  well-judged  laws  of 
the  Ghrand  Duke  Leopold  forbidding 
it.  Drainage  has  been  extended,  and 
with  beneficial  effects,  the  outfall 
having  been  carried  into  the  Amo 
below  the  Cascine.  One  great  draw- 
back under  which  Florence  labours 
is  the  inadequate  supply  of  water,  and 
its  bad  quality  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
where,  as  in  the  quarters  of  Gamaldoli 
and  San  Frediano  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  the  only  water  is  procured 
from  wells,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  fed 
by  surface-springs  oozing  through  a 


putrescent  soil,  over  which  inhabits 
the  poorest  and  most  dense  part  of  the 
Florentine  population.  The  northern 
districts  receive  an  inadequate  supply 
from  the  hills  £.  of  Fiesole.  A  plan 
is  now  imder  consideration  for  bring- 
ing by  means  of  iron  pipes  a  large 
mass  of  good  water  from  perennial 
springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Sieve, 
20  m.  distant. 

Florence  is  exempt  from  specific 
diseases  or  epidemics,  although  from 
its  general  prevalence  the  miliary  fever, 
or  much-dreaded  nUliarat  might  be 
considered  in  that  light.  This  danger- 
ous malady  is,  however,  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  natives,  cases 
even  among  foreigners  long  established 
in  the  country  b^g  rare :  though  the 
miliary  fever  is  frequently  a  disease  per 
«0,  it  is  more  commonly  observed  as  the 
sequel  of  some  other  malady,  of  which  it 
then  forms  the  closing  scene.  Pulmo- 
nary affections  are  extremely  prevalent 
in  Florence,  and  all  persons  labouring 
under  them,  either  in  the  form  of 
delictUe  lunga^  threatened  consump- 
tion, or  acute  bronchitis,  ought  to 
avoid  a  residence  here,  especiaUy  dur- 
ing the  colder  winter  months — from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  In  October  and  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  as  in  April  and 
May,  the  climate  of  Florence  in  such 
dkses  is  much  less  relaxing  than  those 
of  Bome  and  Naples.  On  the  other 
hand,  invalids  requiring  a  bracing  cli- 
mate, such  as  those  labouring  under 
chronic  bronchitis  depending  on  debi- 
lity, asthma,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula, 
are  better  here  than  farther  south, 
but  they  must  remove  during  the  re- 
laxing period  of  the  summer-months. 
Chronic  dyspepsia  generally  diminishes 
in  intensi^  by  a  residence  in  the  Tus- 
can capital ;  in  fiict,  all  those  diseases 
of  a  non-inflammatory  character  re- 
quiring a  bracing  atmosphero  appear 
to  be  benefited  in  Florence.  Auge 
and  fevers  similar  to  those  of  Bome 
and  Naples  are  imknown  in  Florence, 
save  as  the  result  of  importation.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence 
that  persons  arriving  from  Home  in 
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apparently  good  Health  haye  been  at- 
tacked with  the  malaria  fever  in  Flo- 
rence,  the  germs  of  which  they  had 
imbibed  by  an  over-prolonged  stay  at 
the  former  place.  The  epidemics  com- 
mon to  children  are  not  more  prevalent 
in  Florence  than  elsewhere.  Measles, 
as  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
Italy,  are  seldom  attended  with  danger ; 
scarlatina,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives :  but  both,  like 
all  other  eruptive  diseases  occurring  in 
Tuscany,  as  a  general  rule,  run  a  re- 
markably mild  course.  Pulmonary 
consumption  is  less  looked  upon  as  a 
contagious  disease  in  Florence  than 
in  the  more  southern  cities  of  Italy. 


§6.  Geologt. 

The  hills  that-  bound  on  either  side 
the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  which 
the  Tuscan  capital  is  situated,  consist 
chiefly  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sand- 
stone called  pietra  serena,  and  of  a 
coarse  limestone  known  by  the  names 
of  pietra  foriSy  galestrOj  &c. ;  they 
belong  to  the  age  of  our  British  green- 
sand  and  chalk.  A  portion  has  been 
referred,  from  their  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, to  the  Eocene  or  lowest  member 
of  the  tertiary  series.  The  pietra 
serena,  which  is  extensively  quarried 
for  buHding-stone,  forms  massive  strata, 
which  may  be  well  examined  in  the 
quarries  of  Monte  Giceri,  and  all  round 
the  hill  on  which  Etruscan  Fiesole 
stands,  and  in  the  goige  of  La  Golfo- 
lina,  between  the  middle  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Amo ;  whilst  the  pietra 
forte  abounds  in  all  the  hills  S.  of  the 
city,  and  furnishes  not  only  the  blocks 
for  its  massive  polygonal  pavement, 
but  for  the  outer  waUs  of  those  prison- 
like palaces  which  have  given  the  name 
of  Tuscan  to  similar  constructions  else- 
where. The  only  fossil  remains  hitherto 
discovered  in  this  cretaceous  group  are 
numerous  species  of  facoids  or  sea- 
weeds, of  some  species  of  hamites  (in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve),  and  of  the 
genus  nemertea — an  extinct  gigantic 
fl^-^prfli  — m  t}i^  liroestope  pf  tji9 


latter  locality.  In  the  upper  beda  of 
the  calcareous  rook  at  Mosciano  (see 
p.  109),  near  the  watershed  between 
the  Era  and  the  Elsa,  several  speciea  of 
nummulites  have  been  found,  which 
led  Sir  B.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Meneghini  to  refer  it  to  the  Eocene  or 
lower  tertiary  epoch. 

Eruptive  rocks,  in  the  form  of  ser- 
pentine and  diallage  rock,  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
and  everywhere  are  of  posterior  date 
to  the  stratified  secondary  deposits 
throueh  which  they  have  been  pro- 
truded, and  which  they  have  often 
changed  the  nature  of,  or,  to  use  a  geo- 
logical expression,  metamorphosed.  The 
best  localities  near  Florence  for  study- 
ing this  class  of  phenomena  will  be  on 
the  group  of  lulls  that  surround  the 
village  of  Tlmpruneta,  6  m.  S.E. 
(see  p.  Ill),  and  at  Monteferrato  and 
Figlme,  N.  of  the  city  of  Prato.  On 
the  E.S.E.  side  of  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
some  traces  of  a  serpentine  eruption 
may  be  seen  below  the  Castel  di  Poggio. 

The  plains  of  the  Amo,  of  the  Bi- 
senzio,  and  Ombrone,  are  composed  of 
a  modem  alluvial  deposit.  No  portion 
of  the  marine  Pliocene  beds,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Yal  d*Amo  di  Sotto,  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  into  the  mid(Ue 
valley  of  Florence :  hence  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  latter, 
hemmed  in  by  the  still  barred-up  pass 
of  the  G-onfoUna,  formed  an  inner  lake. 
The  city  itself  stands  on  the  modem 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Amo. 

§  7.  Population  and  Mantjpactubes. 

The  population  of  Florence,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1872-73,  amounted 
to  167,093.  It  increased  very  rapidly 
durine  the  time  that  the  city  was  the 
capitid  of  the  Italian  kingdom  and  the 
seat  of  the  government.  The  principal 
industries  of  Florence  are  straw-plat- 
ting and  straw-hat  making,  of  which 
manufacture  it  is  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
tres, and  silk- weaving ;  the  silk -looms 
at  Florence  are  in  the  homes  of  tlie 
weavers.  There  are  also  carpet  manu- 
factories  Qf  considert^ble  repute, 
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§8.  Ohubohes.* 

*The  Duomo  or  Cathedral^  Santa 
Maria  del  More,  anciently  Santa  Re- 
parata,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. — 
The  Florentines  had,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, according  to  Yillani,  determined 
to  erect  in  uieir  city  a  monument 
which  should  surpass  all  that  had 
preceded  it ;  and  in  1298  AmolfOf 
the  son  of  I/ajpo  di  Camhio  da  Colle, 
to  whom  they  had  by  a  decree  in 
1294  confided  the  execution,  had  so 
prepared  his  plans  that  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity,  1298,  and  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  given 
to  it.  Amolfo's  design,  which  was 
afterwards  modified  by  the  change 
introduced  by  Brunelleschi  in  raising 
the  cupola,  may  be  seen  on  Memmi's 
fresco  in  the  CappeUa  degli  Spagnuoli 
out  of  the  cloister  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  This  edifice,  commenced  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  art,  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  by  its  archi- 
tect in  an  original  style,  forming  as 
it  were  a  mean  between  the  pointed 
and  ancient.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of 
particular  interest  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  where  we  find  a  prepara- 
tion for  changing  the  style  then  preva- 
lent into  one  sanctioned  by  the  princi- 
ples of  ancient  art ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  gave  the  idea  for  the  grandest 
monument  of  modem  architecture — 
the  Temple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
gigantic  dome  that  covers  that  im- 
equalled  edifice.  The  outer  walls  are 
almost  entirely  cased  with  marble.  The 
whole  length  of  it  is  500  ft. ;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross 
IS  387  ft.;  the  transepts  and  cross 
are  nearly  306  long ;  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  128 ;  the  height  of  the 
nave  153,  and  that  of  the  side  aisles 
96^  ft.  The  nave  was  intended  by 
Amolfo  to  consist  of  five  bays  or 
arches ;  but  as  the  famihes  of  the  Fal- 
conieri  and  the  Bischieri  refused  to  give 
up  some  buildings  on  the  E.  required  for 

*  Those  best  worth  a  visit  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk. 


the  choir,  he  was  compelled  to  diminish 
its  length  so  as  to  include  only  four. 

Between  the  period  of  the  beginning 
of  the  edifice  and  that  in  which  its 
completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunei- 
lescni,  many  architects  of  great  celebrity 
were  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
works  :  among  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Oiotto ;  Taddeo  Gaddi ; 
Andrea  Orcayfia,aman  of  extraordinary 
powers,  as  his  loggia  in  the  Piazza  Gran 
Duca  amply  testSies ;  and  FUippo  di 
Lorenzo, 

Amolfo  died  in  1310,  and  the  work 
stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested  to 
contmue  it  in  1331,  with  an  order  that  he 
should  remam  as  a  resident  in  Florence 
to  insure  its  progress.  He  erected  the 
bell  tower  and  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral,  which  he  carried  up  two- 
thirds  of  its  height.  This  facade  sub- 
sisted till  the  16th  cent.,  having  been 
adorned  with  statues  by  thebestmasters, 
including  Donatello,  when  in  1558  it 
was  destr(^ed  by  the  Proweditore, 
Benedetto  Ujguccionef  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  professed,  of  re-erecting  it  in  the 
then  modem  style;  and  so  eager  was 
he  to  effect  the  demoHtion,  that,  instead 
of  detaching  the  precious  marbles, 
which  might  have  been  employed 
again,  the  facing  was  plucked  off  so 
hastily  that,  according  to  a  contem- 
porary, not  a  slab  or  a  column  was  left 
entire.  Giotto's  facade  may  be  seen  in 
the  background  of  a  lunette  in  the  outer 
cloister  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  In 
1636  another  facade  was  begun,  but  the 
works  were  suspended ;  and  though  a 
fresh  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
the  last  Grand  Duke  to  erect  one  after 
a  design  of  the  Cav.  Matas,  nothing 
came  of  it.  A  new  design,  however,  by 
the  architect  JDe  Fabris  is  now  being 
carried  into^  effect.  Aiter  the  death 
of  Giotto  the  works  proceede(^  slowly, 
under  different  artists,  including  those 
before  mentioned,  imtil  1420,  when  it 
was  determined  to  employ  Filippo  di 
Ser  Srunelleschi  to  complete  the  cupola. 
Bmnelleschiwas  bom  in  1377 :  his  &ther 
Lippo  Lapi  was  a  notary  of  Florence. 
Though  skilftil  as  a  sculptor,  he  had 
many  rivals,  and  became  desirous  of 
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demoting  hinuelf  to  architecture.  In 
company  with  Donatello  he  Tinted 
Borne,  *and  applied  himself  irith  ar- 
dour to  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  was  there  that  he 
silently  began  to  meditate  upon  the 
scheme  of  uniting  by  a  grand  cupola  the 
naves  and  transept  of  the  Duomo  at 
Florence ;  a  project  which  until  his  time 
was  considered  mipracticable.  Having 
qualified  himself^  by  anxious  study  at 
Bome,  for  the  work  he  sought,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  1407.  In  this 
year  the  citizens  convoked  an  assembly 
of  architects  and  engineers  to  delibe- 
rate on  some  plan  for  finishing  the  Du- 
omo. To  this  assembly  Brunelleschi 
was  invited,  and  gave  his  advice  for 
raising  the  drum  or  base  upon  which 
the  cupola  should  be  placed.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1420  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  earnest.  In  that 
year,  at  a  meeting  composed  of  the 
principal  master-builders,  not  only  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from  be- 
yond the  Alps,  Brunelleschi  detailed 
the  plan  by  which  he  eventually  com- 
pleted the  cupola.  But  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  much  greater  than 
any  dome  of  the  kind  hitherto  at- 
tempted, that  the  citizens  who  formed 
the  building  committee  hesitated  to 
believe  in  the  practicability  of  his 
scheme.  Brunelleschi  explained  and 
argued  until  the  discussion  grew  so 
warm  that  the  ^  donzelli,"  or  ushers, 
by  order  of  the  committee,  Ufted  him 
off  his  legs,  and  carried  him  out  of 
the  room.  He  nevertheless  persevered, 
and  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
ultimately  intousted  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  jealousies 
of  rivals,  and  Ixyrenzo  GkAerti  was 
appointed  as  his  colleague,  whose  inca- 
pacity for  such  a  task  Brunelleschi 
soon  npde  manifest.  Before  his  death 
in  1446  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cupola  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  coating  of  the  drum 
upon  which  it  rests;  for  the  decoration 
of  which,  as  weU  as  for  the  lantern  with 
ich  he  proposed  to  crown  the  edifice, 
left  designs,  which,  unfortunately, 
Q  lost.  This  cupola  is  octagonal,  and 


is  138  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  from  the  oomioe  of  the  drum  to  the 
eye  of  the  dome  the  height  is  183  ft.  3  in. 
Before  it  nothing  had  appeared  with 
which  it  could  be  placed  in  oompariaon. 
The  domes  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  are  far  below  it 
in  dimensions,  grandeur,  and  simplicity 
of  construction.  It  served  as  a  model 
for  that  of  St.  Peter  to  Michel  Angelo, 
whose  admiration  of  it  was  so  great  that 
he  used  to  say,  **  Come  te  non  voglio^ 
meglio  di  te  non  poeso"  The  cupola 
is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world ;  for 
though  the  sximmit  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter's  is  at  a  greater  distance  frt>m  the 
ground  than  uie  summit  of  the  crosa 
on  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  dimensions  of  the 
whole  building),  yet,  dome  separately 
compared  with  dome,  that  of  Brunel- 
leschi is  the  higher.  The  Florentine 
dome  has  also  a  greater  circumference. 
It  is,  too,  the  first  cupola  that  was  ever 
raised  upon  what  is  technically  called 
a  drum;  and  the  first  double  dome  that 
ever  was  built.  It  exceeds  in  elevation 
what  Amolfo  had  designed;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  the  dome 
was  to  have  sprung  immediately  fr^m 
the  arches  and  piers,  on  which,  in  fact, 
it  rests.  But  Brunelleschi  carried  up 
perpendicular  walls,  in  the  shape  of  an 
octagon,  to  a  certain  height,  and,  placing 
the  dome  upon  these  waHs,  secured 
for  it  the  elevation  which  he  desired. 

The  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained from  the  S.E.  Here  the  pro- 
portions of  the  dome,  rising  nom 
amidst  the  smaller  cupolas  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  can  best  be  appreciated. 
The  traveller  should,  instead  of,  or  be- 
sides, going  up  the  campanile,  ascend 
the  dome ;  Ist,  because  it  is  higher, 
and  the  view  towards  Fiesole  is  not 
interrupted  by  the  dome  itself  as  it  is 
from  the  campanile ;  2ndly,  because  the 
architecture  of  the  double  covering  or 
shell  is  thereby  seen ;  and  Srdly,  because 
no  correct  idea  of  its  size  can  be  formed 
without  doing  so. 

Over  the  first  door  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
ch.  are  statues  attributed  ioJctcopodella 
Qiuerciai  over  the  second,   endroled 
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by  rich  Gk)thio  work,  is  an  ABsump- 
tioB,  called  La  MandorUiy  or  the 
ahnond,  from  the  shape  of  the  compart- 
ment in  which  it  is  placed,  by  Nanni 
eP  Anton  di  Banco,  Seneath  are  two 
small  statues  by  Donatello,  and  in  the 
lunette  is  an  jumunciation  in  mosaic, 
by  Dam.  Ghirlandaio.  On  the  S.  side 
the  Madonna  oyer  the  door  nearest 
to  the  campanile  is  attributed  to 
Niccolb  Aretino^  and  that  orer  the 
door  more  towaids  the  E.  to  Giovanni 
IHsano, 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  rather 
dark,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  win- 
dows, the  rich  colours  of  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  the  sombre  colour  of  the  stone 
(pietra  serena)  with  which  it  is  built. 
The  impression  of  size  is  enhanced  by  the 
proportions  of  the  four  arches,  which 
stretch  along  the  whole  len^h  of  the 
naye.  These  arches  are  all  pomted,  hay- 
ing large  jLoystones,  upon  which  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Florence,  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Qnelphs  and  G-hibellines  are 
sculptured.  The  whole  design  is  charac- 
terised by  grandeur  and  simplicity,  but 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  finest 
English  cathedrals.  The  payement,  in 
yarious  coloured  marbles,  adds  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  structure. 

The  stained  glass  of  the  windows  is 
said  to  haye  been  executed  at  Lubeck, 
by  a  Elorentine  artist,  Domenico  lAoi 
da  Gambassif  1434,  who,  in  a  coeyal 
entry  in  the  book  of  the  works,  is 
sfrled  the  greatest  master  in  this  art 
of  Ids  time:  the  designs  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  attributed  to  GM- 
berti  and  DonateUo.  The  mosaic  oyer 
the  principal  door,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,  is  by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  The 
paintings  on  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  the  great  entrance  are  modem. 

Aboye  the  side-door,  to  the  1.  or  N. 
of  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  eques- 
trian monumental  fresco  poritait  of  Sir 
John  Hawkswood.  The  name  of  this 
celebrated  knight  is  with  some  difficulty 
discoyered  in  its  Italian  yersions, — such 
as  Giovanni  Aucohedda^  Falcon^  del 
TnfrOy  Cfiovanni  Acuto  or  Aeutus,  the 


last  being  here  adopted  in  the  inscrip- 
tion to  Ms  memory. 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  one 
Ctilbert  Hawkswood,  and  bom  at  Sible- 
Hedingham,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

"He  was  first  boimd,  says  Fuller, 
"  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London ; 
but  soon  turned  his  needle  into  a 
sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield, 
being  pressed  in  the  seryice  of  King 
Edwanl  III.  for  his  French  wars,  who 
rewarded  his  yalour  with  knighthood. 

Great  the   gratitude  of  the 

State  of  Florence  to  this  their  general 
Hawkswood,  who,  in  testimony  of  his 
surpassing  yalour  and  singular  faithful 
seryice  to  their  State,  adorned  him  with 
the  statue  of  a  man  of  arms,  and  sump- 
tuous monument,  wherein  his  ashes  re- 
main honoured  at  this  present  day. 
Well  it  is  that  monument  doth  remain : 
seeing  his  cenotaph,  or  honorary  tomb^ 
which  sometime  stood  in  the  parish- 
church  of  Sible-Hedingham  (arched 
oyer,  and  in  allusion  to  his  name,  be- 
rebuesed  with  hawks  flying  into  a  wood), 
is  now  quite  flown  away  and  abolished." 

''Hawkswood  appears  to  me  the  first 
real  general  of  modem  times ;  the  ear- 
liest master,  howeyer  imperfect,  in  the 
science  of  Turenne  and  WeUington. 
Eyery  contemporary  Italian  historian 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  skilful 
tactics  in  battle,  his  stratagems,  his 
well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this 
description  is  hardly  bestowed,  cer- 
tainly not  so  continually,  on  any  former 
captain." — Hallam, 

Besides  bestowing  this  monument, 
the  repubUc  interred  Hawkswood  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
noble  citizens  of  Florence  came  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  pomp.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Signoria,  Paolo  Uecello  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  this  memorial. 

The  pendant  to  Sir  John  is  another 
equestrian  and  monumental  portrait, 
of  the  same  size  and  nearly  in  the 
same  style,  painted  by  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  It  was  likewise  placed  by 
the  republic  to  commemorate  uiother 
hired  general,  Niccolb  Mauruzzo  da 
TolentinOf  who,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Milanppc,    dird    in    cnptivity  (1434). 
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These  two  finesoos,  both  much  restored, 
haye  been  moyed  £rom  the  N.  wall  to 
the  W.  end  of  the  church. 

The  fresco  of  S.  Zenobius,  with  SS. 
Crescentius  and  Eugenius,  kneeling, 
on  one  of  the  piers  near  the  entrance, 
attributed  to  Orcagna^  is  in  the  late 
Giottesque  style. 

On  the  wall  on  the  rt.  hand  on  en- 
tering, that  is,  in  the  S.  aisle,  is  the 
monument  to  BruneUeschi,  his  bust 
over  a  mural  tablet.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  His 
bust,  a  portrait,  is  by  his  disciple 
Buggiano,  To  Qiotto^  whose  memo- 
rial is  a  little  farther  on,  the  same  tri- 
bute of  respect  was  paid ;  but  his  bust, 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  was  placed 
here,  long  afterwards,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  The  epitaph 
beneath  is  by  Politian.  Farther  on,  and 
before  reaching  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
cathedral,  is  the  monument  of  Marsilio 
Ficino,  the  great  restorer  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  who  also  received  the  tri- 
bute of  a  public  funeral.  The  bust 
of  Ficino  is  by  Ferrucci,  Over  the  S. 
door  is  the  tomb — ^with  a  sitting  figure 
by  Andrea  Bisano,  or  more  probably 
by  the  Siennese  sculptor,  Tirio  di  Monte 
Camama — of  Antonio  d'Orso,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  who,  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII., 
manned*  the  walls  with  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  whom  in  full  armour  he 
led  against  the  enemy. 

The  interior  of  the  cupola  was  painted 
from  designs  of  Vasari,  and  begun  by 
him  in  1572,  but  finished,  after  his 
death,  by  F.  Zucchero,  Oie  frescos 
represent  Paradise,  Prophets,  Angels, 
Saints,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Punishment  of  the  Condemned,  all 
Dantesque  in  their  general  story.  The 
figures  are  bold  and  gigantic. 

The  choir  and  the  high  altar  are 
placed  beneath  the  dome.    This  posi- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  adding  a 
meaning  to  the  latter.    The  choir  is 
upon  the  plan  of  one  previously  erected 
by  Amolfo,  but  was  renewed  in  its 
'*esent  form  from  the  designs  of  Bac' 
d'Jgnolo  (1547-1568).      It   con- 
s  of  an  octagon  basement  or  dado, 


adorned  with  ffood  bas-reliefr,  by  Bae- 
do  Bandinelh^  and  some,  of  scaroely 
inferior  merit,  by  his  pupil,  OiocauTu 
delV  Opera, 

Behmd  the  high  altar  is  a  Piotk  or 
group  of  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  Nicodemus  entombing  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  left  unfinished,  by  Michel 
Angela^  who  is  said  to  have  worked  at 
this  group  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  intending  to  have  it  placed  upon 
his  tomb.  The  inscription  beneath 
states  that  it  was  the  Postremwm 
Opui  of  the  great  sculptor,  who  did 
not  complete  it  in  consequence  of  a 
defect  in  the  marble. 

Over  the  door  of  the  AncUtd  8a» 
eristg,  which  is  between  the  S.  transept 
and  the  tribune  at  the  E.  end,  ia  the 
Ascension,  in  terracotta,  by  Luea  delta 
Bobbia,  It  was  in  this  sacrisly  that 
Lorenzo  de* Medici  took  refuge  when  he 
escaped  the  daggers  of  the  Paszi. 

The  tribune  or  apse  contains  5 
chapels ;  in  the  central  one,  and  under 
the  altar,  is  the  bronze  shrine  of 
St.  Zenobius,  by  Ghtberti,  The  bas- 
relief  on  it  represents  a  miracle 
said  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Saint,  the  Resusci- 
tation of  a  dead  Child.  In  the  side 
chapels  are  statues  of  St.  John,  by 
Benedetto  da  Bovezzano ;  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Baccio  Bandinellit  when  young; 
and  of  St.  Luke,  by  Nanni  di  Banco, 

The  sacristy  between  the  tribune  and 
the  N.  transept  is  called  the  Sagrestia 
delle  Messe.  The  door  and  the  terra- 
cotta bas-relief  over  it  are  by  Luca  della 
Bobbia:  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  executed  by  him  in  this  material. 
The  figures  in  marble  of  children  on  the 
Lavatory  are  by  Buggiano.  The  frieze 
of  children  bearing  wreaths  of  fiowers, 
on  the  inner  walls  of  this  sacristy,  was 
sculptured  in  wood  by  Donatello. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
in  the  N.  transept  is  a  small  cir- 
cular marble  tablet,  enclosing  another 
smaller  piece  placed  eccentrically. 
The  latter,  together  with  a  plate  of 
brass  fixed  in  the  cupola,  and  pierced 
to  admit  a  ray  of  the  sun,  con- 
stitute the   gnomon   constructed   by 
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Paolo  ToseanelU  (died  1482),  a  ma- 
thematioian  of  eminenoe.  It  was 
improved  by  Father  Ximenes,  by  the 
addition  of  a  graduated  metal  plate. 
One  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  was  to  observe  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun's  position  at 
the  solstices.  It  has  also  served  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  sinking 
or  settlement  in  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  that  support  the  cupola  for  nearly 
4  centuries.  Round  the  N.  transept, 
used  as  the  choir  in  winter,  are  chapels, 
in  which  are  2  memorials  in  fresco,  to 
Luigi  Marsili  and  Bishop  Piero  Cor- 
sini  (ob.  1405). 

Near  the  door  in  the  N.  aisle, 
nearest  the  choir,  is  the  portrait  of 
Dante,  by  Dotnenico  di  IVcmcstcOt 
called  U  MichelinOy  a  pupil  of  Fra 
Angelico's,  placed  here  by  order  of 
the  republic  in  1465.  The  poet  is 
represented  with  the  features  and 
costume  of  the  generally  adopted  idea 
of  Dante,  familiarised  to  us  by  Flax- 
man's  designs.  On  the  left  of  the 
spectator  are  Hell  and  Purgatory,  and, 
in  the  centre,  Paradise,  in  small  groups  ; 
on  the  rt.  is  Florence  enclosed  within 
its  turreted  walls,  with  this  cathedral, 
and  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ; 
the  inscription  in  Latin  verses  under 
it  is  by  Bartolommeo  della  Scala. 

Over  the  side  door,  near  the  picture 
of  Dante,  is  a  marble  tomb,  orna- 
mented with  a  cross  between  two  shields 
bearing  eagles.  Tradition  gives  it  to 
Conrad,  the  son  and  rival  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.;  but  history  rather 
negatives  this.  —  The  painted  wooden 
sarcophagus  over  the  next  door  in  this 
aisle  is  idso  problematical.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  Don 
Pedre  di  Toledo,  a  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
—Beyond  it,  and  in  a  situation  corre- 
sponding to  the  monument  of  Giotto  in 
the  opposite  aisle,  are  the  bust  and  in- 
scription put  up  by  the  municipality  of 
Florence  in  1843  to  Amolfo  di  Cambio. 
Nearer  the  great  door  is  the  monument 
to  Antonio  Squarcia  Lupi,  a  celebrated 
organist,  erected  by  the  city ;  liis  bust 
is  by  B,  da  Majano. 


*The  Campanile^  or  bell-tower,  was 
designed  by  Oiotto,  and  beffun  by  him 
in  1334,  pursuant  to  a  decree  com- 
manding him  to  construct  an  edifice 
which  in  height  and  in  richness  of  work- 
manship should  surpass  any  structure 
raised  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
most  palmy  periods  of  their  power. 
It  is  a  tower,  square  on  the  plan, 
rising  in  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
height  of  275)  ft.  £ng.  Taddeo  Gaddi^ 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  works 
after  the  death  of  Giotto,  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
spire,  which,  according  to  the  design 
of  Giotto,  was  to  nave  risen  from 
the  summit  to  a  height  of  50  braccia, 
i.e.  95|  ft.  It  contains  only  four 
stories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the 
basement  and  the  topmost  ones.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  finest  style  a£ 
ItaliaU'Gothic.  On  the  basement  story 
are  two  ranges  of  tablets,  all  from 
the  designs  of  Chiotto^  and  executed 
by  him,  by  Andrea  IHsano,  and  Luca 
della  Sobbia.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  :  —  The  lower  range  of  re- 
b'efs  represent  the  progress  of  the 
civilisation  of  man.  Commencing  on 
the  W.  side,  at  the  end  nearest  the 
duomo,  and  proceeding  to  the  rt.  hand 
round  the  tower,  the  subjects  of  the 
Lower  range  are :  1  and  2.  Creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.    3.  Their  first  labour. 

4.  Jabal,  "  the  feither  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.'* 

5.  Jubal,  *Hhe  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ."  6.  Tubal- 
Cain,  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron."  7.  Noah's  disco- 
very of  wine.  S.  side. — 1.  Early  reli- 
gion, Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven.  2.  House-building. 
3.  The  woman  provides  the  house  with 
earthen  vessels.  4.  Man  taming  the 
Horse.  5.  Woman  at  the  loom.  6. 
Legislation.  7.  Deedalus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  exploring  and  emigration. 
E.  side. — 1.  Invention  of  navigation. 
2.  Hercules  and  Anteeus,  symboucal  of 
War.  3.  Agriculture.  4.  Use  of  tho 
Horse  as  a  beast  of  draught.  5.  Archi- 
tecture. N.  side. — ^The  seven  liber? 
Arts  and  Sciences.    1.  Phidias,  Scul] 
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ture.  2.  Apelles,  Paintiiig.  8.  Do- 
natus,  Grammar.  4.  Orpheus,  Poetry. 
5.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philosophy.  6. 
Ptolemy,  Astronomy.  7.  An  old  man 
with  musical  instruments.  Upper  rartffe. 
W.  side. — ^The  seven  cardinal  virtues. 
S.  side. — The  seven  works  of  mercy. 
,E.  side. — ^The  seven  beatitudes  (?).  N. 
side. — ^The  seven  Sacraments,  or  rather 
six,  for  instead  of  Penance  there  is  a 
Mskdonna  and  Child.  Over  the  door 
is  the  Transfiguration,  by  Andrea  JPi- 
sano.  These  reliefs  are  curious,  and  of 
beautiful  workmanship ;  but  some  of 
them  are  explained  by  conjecture  only. 
Above  the  two  ranges  of  reliefs  are 
sixteen  statues  larger  than  life,  four  on 
each  side.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  four 
Evangelists,  three  of  them  by  Dona- 
teUo.  The  two  centre  figures  are  por- 
traits of  Francesco  Soderini,  his  patron, 
and  Barduccio  Gherichini,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  The  latter  is 
the  famous  Zuccone,  or  Baldpate^ 
which,  it  is  said,  the  artist  preferred  to 
all  his  other  works.  ** Parlay*  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  gave  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chisel  to  the  dumb  effigy.  Dona- 
tello  worked  conjktria;  and  the  excla- 
mation was  a  burst  by  which  the  work 
and  the  master  were  equally  charac- 
terised. The  statue  next  the  S.  side 
is  by  Oio.  de*  Mossi.  On  the  S.  side 
are  the  statues  of  four  Prophets : 
three  by  Andrea  UsanOf  the  fourth 
by  Oiottino  (?).  On  the  E.  side 
are  four  saints,  the  two  statues  in 
the  middle  are  by  BonateUo^  the  two 
on  the  outside  by  Niccolb  Aretino, 
On  the  N.  side  are  four  Sibyls,  the 
first  three  to  the  eastward  by  Luca 
delta  Robbia  ;  the  fourth  by  Nanni  di 
Sartolo. 

Within,  thestoreys  form  finelyvaulted 
chambers.  The  staircase,  consisting  of 
414  steps,  can  be  easily  ascended.  On 
the  summit  may  be  seen  four  great 
piers,  upon  which  was  to  have  rested 
the  spire.  The  cost  of  this  tower 
was  enormous :  it  is  calculated  in  the 
books  of  the  Duomo  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  cubic  bracdo  (7^  cub.  ft!), 
including  the  apertures,  was  1000  flo- 
rinfl.  The  particidars  are  collected  from 


coeval  authorities ;  their  amount  is 
rather  startling.  There  are  6  fine  bells, 
the  largest,  named  Ija  Santa  Meparata^ 
bears  the  Medici  arms.  Not  less  than 
3  persons  are  allowed  to  ascend  at  the 
same  time. 

Two  statues,  by  Pampalonif  have 
been  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  honour  of  the  architects  of 
the  Duomo,  Amolfo  and  Brunelleschi. 
The  conception  of  that  of  Brunelleschi 
is  good ;  on  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the 
Cupola,  and  he  is  looking  up  at  it  re- 
alised. On  the  building  beyond  these 
statues  is  the  Saseo  di  Dante,  a  slab  of 
marble  let  into  the  wall,  thus  inscribed, 
where  formerly  stood  a  stone  seat  on 
which  Dante  used  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  cathedraL 

*The  BaUieterio  di  San  Otovanm. — 
The  Baptistery  itself  is  in  form  an  octa- 
gon, supporting  a  cupola  and  lantern. 
The  outer  wall,  of  white  and  black 
marble,  is  a  coating  erected  in  1288-98, 
by  Amolfo.  The  structure  which  this 
covers  was  supposed  by  the  early  Plo- 
rentines  to  have  been  the  temple  of 
their  tutelar  deity  Mars.  Withm,  the 
16  splendid  Corinthian  and  composite 
columns,  chiefly  of  grey  and  red  Sar- 
dinian granite,  probably  ancient,  sur- 
moimted  by  a  range  of  arches  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pilasters  enclosing  a 
gallery,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  structure,  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  opinion  of  its  Boman 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irre- 
guhir  employment  of  the  Boman  orders, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  reversed  in- 
scription, may  be  considered  as  proofs 
that  it  was  raised  in  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  the  Tuscan  archeologists  seem 
inclined  to  consider  it  not  older  than 
the  6th  cent.  It  seems  clear  that 
it  was  a  finished  building  in  726,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  whenever  it  was  built, 
the  architect  had  the  Pantheon  in  his 
mind,  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  bmldings.  The  centre 
of  the  dome  in  its  original  state  was 
open  to  the  sky,  the  lantern  having 
been  erected  in  1550.  Originally,  this 
edifice  was  not  the  baptistery,  but 
the  cathedral.     It  stood  without  the 
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walls ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  not 
unusual  for  cathedrals' to  be  so  placed. 
When  the  cathedral  was  buut  St. 
John's  became  the  Baptistery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ISth  cent,  the 
western  door  was  closed,  and  the 
tribune  for  the  high  altar  erected. 
Up  to  1298  it  was  surrounded  with 
grayes,  which  are  spoken  of  by 'Boc- 
caccio; but  in  that  year  the  ground 
around  it  was  payed,  and,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  earth,  the  basement 
upon  which  it  stood  was  concealed. 

At  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance 
is  a  shattered  shaft  of  red  porphyry. 
It  ia  said  that,  when  the  Morentines 
(1117)  assisted  the  Fisans  by  guarding 
their  city  during  the  expedition  which 
achieyed  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  they 
were  offered  their  choice  between  two 
of  the  trophies  won  in  the  island,  cer- 
tain bronze  gates,  or  two  splendid 
oolunms  of  porphyry.  The  latter  being 
selected,  they  were  duly  transmitted  to 
Florence,  coyered  witn  scarlet  doth: 
but,  when  the  drapery  was  remoyed, 
they  had  lost  all  their  beauty,  for  the 
riyal  republicans  had  spitefidly  passed 
the  gift  through  the  fire,  whence,  as 
it  is  said,  arose  the  proyerb,  *'JYo- 
renHni cieohij  JPisani  tradUori"  They 
are  now  encircled  and  kept  together  by 
iron  bands:  for  the  Piazza  being  en- 
tirely filled  with  water  during  a  yio- 
lent  inundation  in  1424,  the  columns 
wereimdermined  and  broken  by  the  fall. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  bap- 
tistery,— those  to  which  it  owes  its  re- 
putation,— are  the  three  bronze  doors, 
executed,  one  by  Andrea  IHsano,  and 
the  two  others  by  GMberii,  which  latter 
were  declared  byMichelAngelo  worthy 
of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  gate  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano 
is  the  one  towards  the  S.  B  was  com- 
pleted in  1330,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  yet  remams.  CHotto^  as  we 
are  told  by  Yasari,  gaye  the  designs. 
Uater  authorities  haye  doubted  this; 
yet  the  figures,  particularly  the  allegori- 
cal figures  of  yirtues  in  the  two  lower 
compartments,  are  QioUegque  in  con- 
ception and  in  design.  Aboye  are  the 
prmcipal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 


"These  compositions  have  a  Gothic 
and  simple  grandeur.*'  —  Flaxmam. 
When  this  gate  was  fixed  and  exhi- 
bited, the  eyent  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  Tuscany  as  a  festiyaL 

The  northern  and  eastern  gates  were 
added  (1400-1424)  at  the  ^npeiue  of 
the  guild  of  merchants.  Tne  work 
was  thrown  open  to  competition,  and 
QhiherH^  BruneUeechi^  Donatello,  Ja» 
eopo  deUa  Querela,  Nioeolb  d^ArettOy 
Franoeeeo  ValdambrinOy  and  Simone 
da  CoUe  all  strove  for  the  prize.  In 
the  casting  and  execution  of  the  "N, 
gate,  QkiberHy  who  is  said  to  have 
been  only  20  years  of  a^e  when  he 
began  his  work,  was  assisted  by  his 
fiftuier,  Sartoloccio,  and  by  nine  other 
artists,  all  of  whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  wardens  of 
the  Baptistery.  Upon  this  gate  are 
displayed  the  principal  eyento  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  The  third,  or 
eastern  gate,  and  the  most  beautiful, 
represents  in  the  compartments  the 
leading  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whilst  the  framework  is  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  busts  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
m  bas-relief.  The  statues  of  Miriam 
and  Judith  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Elegance  of  design  is  especially  re- 
markable in  the  recumbent  figures  at 
the  lower  portion  of  each  yalye  of  the 
door.  Flaxman  observes  as  to  these 
gates:  *'The  critidsm  of  Sir  J.  Bey- 
nolds  was  one  indisputable  proof  of 
that  great  man's  judgment  in  the  sister 
arts.  His  observation  amounted  to 
this, — ^that  Ghiberti's  landscape  and 
buildings  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  compartments,  that  the  figures 
remained  but  secondarjr  objects,  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  an- 
cients."— JLeet,  X  "It  is  not  pretended 
that  these  relie&  are  free  from  faults. 
Their  chief  imperfection  arises  out  of  the 
undefined  notions  which  then  existed 
of  the  true  principles  that  respectiyely 
govern,  or  should  govern,  composition 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  ob- 
yiously  out  of  the  proyince  of  the  latter 
art  (which  is  confined  to  representing 
objects   by  defined   forms    alone)    to 
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attempt  penpectiye  appeanmces  and 
eSdctB  which  can  only  he  truly  and 
oonectly  giren  hy  aid  of  colour,  or  hy 
the  Bkufol  distrihution  of  light  and 
shadow.  In  the  work  under  considera^ 
tion  this  principle  is  invaded.  Objects 
are  represented  in  yarious  planes,  and 
those  which  should  be  subordinate  are, 
in  consequence  of  tho  necessary  reUef 
given  to  them  in  order  to  define  their 
forms,  forced  upon  the  attention,  or 
cast  shadows  to  the  injury  of  more  im- 
portant features  in  the  design.  The 
number  of  small  parts  and  a  too  great 
minuteness  of  detail  are  also  defects  in 
this  remarkable  work,  and  depriye  it  of 
that  breadth  of  effect  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable a  quality  in  art." — Wegtmacott, 
jun.,  A.M.A,  The  borderings  of  flowers 
and  animftls  in  low  relief^  which  sur- 
round the  S.  and  E.  gates  are  yery 
beautiful. 

The  design  of  the  E.  gate  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  subjects  chosen,  by  the 
celebrated  Leoriardo  Bruni  Aretino^  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  the  work  was 
intrusted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  necessity  that  the  artists  should  be 
well  informed  in  the  histories  of  the 
subjects,  so  as  to  represent  them  with 
accuracy. 

The  sums  paid  to  Ghiberti  and  his 
assistants  for  the  two  gates  amounted 
to  30,798  florins,  a  sum  which  shows 
the  exceedingly  high  standard  by  which 
such  proficiency  was  measured.  Gh^ups, 
also  of  bronze,  adorn  the  frontispieces 
of  the  three  portals,  all  of  merit.  Oyer 
the  S.  door  is  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John,  by  Vinoenzio  Danti;  over  the 
eastern  door  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, by  Andrea  da  Sansovino;  and 
oyer  the  N.  door,  St.  John  preaching 
to  a  Sadducee  and  a  Pharisee,  by  JPran- 
cesco  Suatici,  but  executed,  according 
to  Vasari,  from  a  design  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Borghini  considers  these 
statues  as  among  the  best  productions 
of  modem  times. 

The  interior  of  the  baptistery  is  in 
'le  form  of  a  regular  octagon  as  well 
J  its  roof.  It  had  originally  four 
itrances  from  the    cardinal  points. 


On  each  side  of  the  octagon  are  fine 
columns,  surmounted  by  gilt  compo- 
site capitals,  14  of  which  are  in  rose 
granite  from  Sardinia,  2  in  Cippolino 
and  Ghreek  marble.  Over  these  co- 
lumns  runs  a  circular  gallery,  having 
small  arches  opening  on  the  body  of 
the  ch.  On  the  face  of  the  eallery  are 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Florence 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  cupola  is  covered  with  moBaics, 
some  by  a  Chreek,  ApoUomut;  others  by 
Andrea  Tafi^  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Oaddi^ 
Fr.  Jacopo  da  Torrita,  Domenico  Qhir- 
landaio,  Alessio  BaMovinetti,  lAppo 
Idppiy  and  other  Florentine  artists. 
They  have  been  executed  at  different 
periods,  and  exhibit,  some  the  pure 
Byzantine,  some  the  pure  Bomanesque, 
and  others  a  mixed  style.  Bestorations 
have  destroyed  the  character  of  a  great 
part.  Perhaps  few  masses  of  mosaics 
are  so  large  as  those  which  cover  this 
cupola. — ^A  gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord 
on  it,  over  the  high  altar,  the  Bewards 
and  the  Punishments  of  the  Just  and 
of  the  Wicked,  the  Orders  and  Powers 
of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  Prophets, 
Patriarchs,  and  the  Bishops  of  Florence 
in  the  lowest  range  of  the  seven  circles, 
enrich,  while  they  darken,  the  vault 
above.  In  these  frescos  appears  the 
Lucifer  of  Dante  with  the  soul  **che 
ha  moff^fior  pena**  half  in  his  mouth. 
The  circular  tribune  at  the  W.  end  has 
its  vault  covered  with  good  early  mo- 
saics :  on  the  arch  are  numerous  heads 
of  saints  and  prophets,  and  on  the  roof 
a  large  circular  mosaic  in  8  compart- 
ments supported  by  4  crouching  At- 
lases. On  either  side  are  sitting  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
This  fine  work  is  seen  to  disadvantage, 
being  hidden  by  the  modem  hideous 
high  altar. 

The  floor  is  formed  by  a  varied  pave- 
ment (1200)  of  a  peculiar  description 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  the  black  let  in  so  as  to  form 
the  backgrounds.  The  patterns  are 
very  complicated  and  beautiful.  The 
site  on  which  stood  the  ancient  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  centre  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles,  and  a  portion    of 
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the  pavement  is  occupied  by  a  very 
remarkable  memorial  oi  ancient  seiencej 
older  than  the  mosaic,  and  ascribed  to 
Strozzo  Strozzif  the  astrologer,  who 
died  1048.  In  the  centre  is  the  Sun, 
surroimded  by  the  following  verse, 
which  may  be  read  either  way,  and  does 
not  make  much  sense  in  any : — 


M 


XN  OIBO  T0BT2  SOL  OXOLOI  XT  BOTOB  lOHX.' 


M 


This  is  surroimded  by  a  zodiac  orna- 
mented with  arabesques,  also  in  mosaic. 

Dante  speaks  of  this  building,^ — 
**fnio  hel  San  CHovanni,'* — as  if  he  de- 
lighted in  it :  though  his  mischance  in 
breaking  some  part  of  a  baptismal 
font,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child 
from  drowning,  occasioned  one  of  the 
many  imjust  charges  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  troubled  life.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cavities  in  which  sinners 
gmlty  of  simony  are  punished,  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  fonts, — 

.    .    .    "  nel  mio  bel  San  Oiovanoi, 
Fattl  per  luogo  de'  iMttezxalori ; 
L'  on  degli  quali,  anoor  non  6  molt'  aont, 
Rnpp'  io  per  un  che  dentro  v'  aunegava : 
£  queato  sla  saggel  ch'  ogni  nomo  aganni." 

Jrtf,»  xlx.  lt-21. 

.    .    .     "  In  St  John's  fair  fane,  by  me 
beloved, 
Those  basins  form'd  for  water,  to  baptize ; 
rOne  of  the  same  I  broke  some  years  ago, 
'ro  save  a  drowning  cliild ;  be  this  my  word 
A  seal,  the  motive  of  my  deed  to  show)." 

Wright's  Dante. 

The  portion  which  he  damaged  was 
some  smaller  font  or  basin  attached  to 
the  larger  one,  which  stood  under  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.    But  the  explana- 
tions are  not  very  clear,  and  the  great 
font  itself  was  destroyed  by  Francesco 
de'  Medici,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  his  son  Philip  (1577),  greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Florentines,  who 
carried  away,  as  reUos,  the  fragments 
of  marble  and  mortar.     The  present 
one  was  erected  in  1658,  but  it  seems 
to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  Andrea  Pisano.    On  each 
of  its  eight  sides   are  alto-reliefs   of 
baptism,  as  practised  at  different  pe- 
riods.   Near  the  font,  sunk  in  a  recess, 
is  an  ancient  p^arble  sarcophagus,  with 


a  bas-relief  of  the  head  of  its  once 
owner.  On  one  side  is  a  seated  figure 
with  a  winged  genius  presenting  an 
offering,  on  the  other  a  female  pre- 
paring viands,  with  a  man  bearing  well- 
filled  baskets  of  provisions:  at  each 
angle  is  a  Genius  of  Death.  This  urn, 
probably  P&g&n,  was  subsequentiy  used 
for  Christian  burial. 

Between  the  S.  and  E.  doors  is'  a 
statue,  in  wood,  of.  Mary  Magdalen, 
by  Donatello,  smaller  than  life,  and  re- 
markable from  its  beinff  unlike  the 
common  conception  of  the  character, 
being  more  like  a  St.  John  in  the  Desert. 
The  saint  is  represented  as  worn  down 
by  penance,  with  no  luxury  of  dress. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bap- 
tistery is  the  noble  tomb  of  Baldassare 
Cossa  (John  XXIH.,  d.  1419)  bearing 
the  Papal  tiara  over  the  armorial  shields. 
He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  (1414),  and  Martin  Y.  elected 
in  his  stead.  Martin  objected  to  the 
title  of  "  Quondam  Papa "  here  given 
to  his  predecessor,  but  the  Florentines 
would  not  forget  that  he  had  been 
Pope,  though  deposed.  The  tomb  is 
in  the  style  of  the  BemnManee,  The 
sarcophagus,  on  which  lies  the  statue 
in  bronze  •of  the  Pontiff,  stands  on 
a  pedestal  on  which  are  sculptured 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ; 
the  two  latter  by  Donatella^  the  first  by 
Miehelozzo, 

All  the  baptisms  of  the  city  are  still 
performed  in  this  church,  according  to 
the  ancient  ritual. 

The  IHtizza  di  San*  GHovanni  is,  in 
fact,  one  with  that  of  the  duomo.  The 
hospital  of  the  Bigallo  on  the  S. 
side,  though  modernised,  shows  two 
fine  Decorated  circular  arches,  opening 
on  a  magnificent  loggia,  which  forms  a 
vestibule  to  the  oratory  of  La  Miseri- 
cordia,  attributed  to  Niccold  Fisano, 
The  oratory  contains  a  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  2  Angels,  by 
Alberto  Amoldi  (1358) ;  and,  on  the 
^adino  o£  the  altar,  subjects  painted  by 
Domenico  Ohirlandaio,  representing 
the  Corporation  of  La  Misencordia  re- 
moving the  sick,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  &c.    The  grating  of  the 
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oratoxy  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
modem  ironwork.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  Baptistery  is  the  column  of  8. 
Zenohiua^  erected  in  the  14th  cent.,  to 
commemorate  a  miracle  said  to  haye 
taken  place  upon  the  translation  of  his 
relics:  a  irithered  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  was  touched  by  his  bier,  haying 
sprouted  out  in  leayes. 

In  the  Quardaroha  on  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  behind  the  Cathedral,  are  pre- 
seryed  seyeral  remarka(>le  objects  of  an- 
cient art. — The  DoudU^  or  utar-facin^ 
or  coyering  of  the  baptistery  (where  it 
is  only  exposed  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  24  June) ,  is  of  silyer,  richly 
enamelled  in  blue;  the  framework  is 
of  delicate  G-othic  workmanship.  It  was 
begun  in  1366,  but  not  completed  till 
after  1477.  GMberii,  Orcagna^  Barto- 
lommeo  Cenni^  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
and  Antonio  del  JPollaiuolo  were  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  the  account- 
books,  testifying  the  payments  made 
to  them,  are  stiU  preseryed  here.  The 
dossale,  which  is  about  5  ft.  in  height 
and  15  in  length,  is  in  12  compartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  John, 
hy IfichelozzidiBartolommeo.  Around, 
in  compartments,  is  the  histoxy  of  the 
life  of  St.  John.  The  tabernacle  and 
filigree-work  are  of  great  delicacy.  In 
the  portion  executed  by  Antonio  del 
Pollaiuolothe  countenances  are  remark- 
able for  their  expression.  The  figures, 
of  course,  exhibit  a  progress  in  style. 
— ^A  rich  silyer  crucifix  (about  1456), 
by  Betto  di  Francesco  Betti,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  AntoTiio  del  PoUomhoIo, — ^A 
pastoral  staff  of  the  same  period,  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures. 
— ^A  mosaic  diptych  of  Ghreek  worlbnan- 
ship  of  the  lltn  cent.  It  had  been 
preseryed  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  sold  to  the 
baptistery,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  by  a  Venetian  lady,  Nicoletta 
de  Ghrionibus,  whose  husbfuid  had  been 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  John  Can- 
tacuzene.  The  figures  are  small,  and 
the  workmanship  is  fine  and  delicate : 
the  tessersD  of  the  mosaic  are  micro- 
scopic, and  are  so  well  put  together 
as  almost  to  haye  the  effect  of  minia- 


ture. As  far  as  design  is  concerned,  this 
diptych  is  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specmiens  of  Byzantine  art.  The  setting 
is  eyidently  of  much  later  date  than  the 
compartments.  The  GuardarolNi  also 
contains  many  eariy  paintings  of  the 
school  of  Oioko, 

In  the  court  of  the  Opera  del  Dnomo 
are  preseryed  some  specmiens  of  ancient 
sculpture;  a  Roman  milliarium  from 
the  Via  Cassia,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
some  medisyal  bas-reliefs  and  statues. 
In  its  Arekivio  are  many  interesting 
documents  connected  with  the  con* 
struction  of  the  CathedraL 

Sanf  AmbrogiOf  in  the  Borgo  la 
Croce. — ^This  church,  once  connected 
with  a  Magdalen  conyentual  eBtabUah- 
ment,  contains  the  most  yaluable  fresco 
existing  of  Cosimo  lioselli,  representing 
a  procession  with  a  miraculouB  cup. 
It  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, called  the  Cappella  del  Miracolo, 
on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of  the  nave, 
and  is  so  badly  lighted  that  it  is  aeen 
with  difficulty.  The  ciborium  over  the 
altar  of  this  chapel,  representing  the 
miracle  from  which  it  deriyes  its  name, 
was  sculptured  by  Mino  da  Fieeole, 

*8anti88ima  Annunziata, — Nearly  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  of  this  fine  church 
is  modem:  an  inscription  in  the  apse 
on  the  cornice  behmd  the  altar  re- 
cords its  rebuilding  as  now  seen.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  "Veigine  An- 
nunziata" by  seyen  Florentine  gentle- 
men, who,  in  1233,  had  betaken 
themselyes  to  a  contemplatiye  life  on 
Monte  Sinario  near  Florence,  and  in- 
stituted the  order  of  the  *' Servi  di 
Maria"  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  in  commemoration  of  the  most 
holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Vuqgin. 
This  church  became  very  popular,  and 
so  crammed  with  wax  legs,  arms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  m  return  for 
miraculous  ciues,  and  with  figures  of 
distinguished  persons  whohad  yisited  it, 
that  the  former  used  to  fall  on  the 
congregation,  and  injure  the  works  of 
art,  and  it  became  necessary,  when 
the  church  was  repaired,  to  clear  them 
out.  Before  the  church  is  an  atrium ; 
the  front  towards  the  Piazza  was  de- 
signed by  Caccini,  following  the  plan 
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set  him  by  ilntonto  da  8cm  Galh,  Like 
several  other  buildingB  in  this  piazza, 
this  facade  is  in  the  Brunelleechi 
style,  that  is  to  say^  arches  supported 
upon  colunms. 

The  Outer  C<mrt  or  airium  is  sur- 
rounded with  frescoes  of  great  beauty. 
It  has  been  enclosed  with  glazed 
panels  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them  from  the  weather,  and  the  key 
of  the  door  is  kept  at  the  ch.  On 
the  l.-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  on 
entering  it  from  the  Piazza,  and  on 
the  wall  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  is  the  earliest  work  of  the 
series,  a  Nativity  by  Alessandro  Saldo- 
vinetti.  Next  to  this,  but  within  the 
glazed  enclosure,  are  six  subjects 
from  the  life  of  San  Filippo  Benizzi. 
1.  Of  these,  the  compartment  nearest 
the  church  was  painted  by  Cosimo 
Roselli:  it  represents  San  Filippo  as- 
suming the  habit  of  the  order,  and 
has  little  merit.  The  series  being  left 
unfinished  by  BoselU  on  his  death, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  employed  to 
complete  it :  he  executed,  2.  The 
saint  clothing  the  naked;  3.  Lightning 
killing  two  of  a  party  of  gamblers,  who 
had  mocked  his  preaching;  4.  San  Fi- 
lippo healing  a  woman  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit;  5.  The  death  of  the  Saint, 
and  a  boy  restored  to  life  by  being 
touched  by  the  saint's  bier;  6.  Chil- 
dren cured  by  having  the  saint's  clothes 
laid  on  their  heads.  The  old  man  in  red 
drapery  on  the  rt.,  bending  forwards, 
and  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  is  a 
portrait  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  the 
sculptor.  These  compartments  were 
the  nrst  which  Andrea  executed.  The 
frescos  **  are  full  of  modest  simplicity 
and  feeling,  and  are  very  remarkable 
in  subdued  but  harmonious  combina- 
tions of  quiet  colours  and  tones.  There 
is  also  a  religious  quietism  and  pro- 
priety about  them  which  render  them 
well  adapted  to  the  place  they  occupy." 
When  Andrea  del  Sarto  executed  these 
frescos,  he  was  in  extreme  poverty, 
working  for  the  most  miserable  pay. 
Through  the  artful  bargaining  of  the 
sacristen,  according  to  Vasari,  he  re- 
ceived but  ten  ducats  for  each  compart- 
ment.   Here  he  was  buried:  and  here 


is  his  bust,  by  Baccio  da  Mantelvpo^ 
taken  in  his  lifetime.  On  the  1.  side 
of  the  court  are  (nearest  the  church) 
—the  Arrival  of  the  Magi.  The  Magi 
are  represented  as  having  alighted 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  infant 
was  :  his  nativity  being  represented 
on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  by  Baldovinetti.  —  The 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  pleasing 
figures.  These  two  are  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto. — The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
is  by  Franciabigio  (1483-1524).  A  por- 
tion, including  the  head  of  the  Virgin, 
was  destroyed  by  him,  because  the 
friars  uncovered  the  painting  before 
it  was  quite  completed.  Few  of  his 
frescos  are  extant.  —  The  Visitation 
is  by  Pontormo,  the  scholar  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  The  figures  are  very  grand 
in  form,  and  the  colouring  is  excellent. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  by 
II  Rosso,  The  head  of  St  James,  on 
the  1.,  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  is  a  portrait 
of  Francesco  Bemi,  the  modemiser  of 
Boiardo's  *  Orlando  Innamorato* 

In  the  church,  beginning  on  the 
rt.-hand  side  on  entering,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other 
saints,  bv  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  The  fres- 
cos are  by  Afatteo  RoselH, — In  the  2nd 
chapel,  a  good  modem  monument,  by 
Campi,  to  the  Marchese  Tempi,  in  the 
style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. — In  the  Cap- 
pella  dei  Medici  is  the  tomb  of  Orlando 
de'  Medici,  by  Simone  di  Betto,  the 
brother  of  Donatello.  In  a  chapel 
opening  out  of  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Baccio  Bandtnelli,  by  him* 
self  (died  1559).  It  consists  of  a 
Pietib,  our  Lord  supported  by  Nicode- 
mus,  the  artist's  own  portrait,  com- 
menced by  his  son,  and  finished  by 
Baccio  himself.  On  the  frieze  at  the 
back  of  the  monument  are  the  pro- 
files of  Baccio  Bandinelli  and  his  wife. 
The  Assumption  in  the  centre  of  the 
heavy  and  deeply  gilt  roof  of  the 
nave  is  by  77  Volterrano,  By  him  also, 
aided  by  his  pupil  Ulivelli,  are  the 
paintings  of  the  cupola.  The  cupola 
itself  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti.  The  high  altar  is 
also  attributed  to  Alberti,  but  some 
ascribe  it  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Th< 
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front  is  in  maasiTe  Bilver,  richly  sculp- 1 
tured  in  high  relief,  and  high  above  it ' 
is  a  large  sUver  tabernacle,  iJso  rich  in 
its  ornaments  and  sculpture.  The 
choir  is,  or  rather  was,  by  Alberti,  for 
it  has  been  altered,  and  its  original  de- 
sign lost  under  the  rich  marbles  with 
which  it  has  been  adorned  by  SilvanL 
The  great  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine  is  by  Biliverti.  The 
door  of  the  choir,  with  a  group  in 
marble  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  it, 
is  by  Oiov,  Bologna, — In  the  Cappella 
delta  Vergine  del  Soccorso  (the  farthest 
chapel  beyond  the  choir,  and  behind 
the  altar)  is  the  tomb  of  Gio,  Bologna, 
with  a  fine  crucifix  and  some  clever  but 
exaggerated  bas-reliefis,  in  bronze,  all 
by  him.  Farther  on  is  a  fine  paintmg 
of  the  Resurrection  by  Ang.  Bronzino, 
In  the  next  or  Malespina  chapel  is  one 
of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  P.  Perugino. 
— On  one  of  the  pilasters  that  support 
the  arch  before  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of 
Angelo  Marsd,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and  Mi- 
nister of  Cosimo  I.,  by  Francesco  da  San 
Qallo,  who  has  engraved  his  name  and 
the  date  1546  beneath:  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man  is  full  of  expres- 
sion. On  the  opposite  side  is  that 
of  Donate  da  Antella  (ob.  1702).— In 
the  fifth  or  Rabatta  chapel  is  the 
Assumption  by  Perugino,  the  most 
impoi*tant  work  of  his  in  Florence 
for  the  number  of  its  figures.— The 
reduced  copy  of  a  portion  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo's  Last  Judgment  in  the 
third  chapel  on  1.  is  by  Ales,  Allori:  in 
it  he  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo  himself,  in  the  group  of 
figures  on  the  left. — The  large  chapel  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  great  modem  pic- 
ture of  the  Deposition. — The  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  belongs  to  the  Ferroni  family  ; 
it  is  highly  decorated,  but  not  in  the 
best  taste,  with  marbles  and  statues; 
the  family  tombs  are  covered  with 
bronze  figures  and  reliefs.  It  contains 
a  Death  of  St.  Joseph  by  Lotti, 

The  Chapel  of  the  Annumiata,  the  first 
to  the  1.  on  entering,  was  built  in  1448, 
at  the  expense  of  Pietro  del  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo,  The 
altar  and  many  of  its  ornaments  are  of 
silver;  the  pointing  of  the  head  of  our 


Saviour  is  bj  Jaidrea  del  Sarto.  The 
wealth  laviued  here  is  in  honour  of 
a  miraculous  fresco  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, by  Pietro  Catallmi  aooordrog  to 
Vasari,  but  painted  bj  angels  accord- 
ing to  popular  belie£  As  much  as 
8000/.  sterling  has  been  expended  on 
a  new  crown  for  the  Virgin  in  this 
miraculous  picture.  It  is  probably  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  cent, 
and  has  not  much  merit  as  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  exposed  only  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  and  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Ajmimciation.  The  oratory  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  is  richly  incrusted  with 
ornaments  in  pietra  dura,  principally 
symbols  of  the  Virgin;  a  rose,  a  star, 
a  lily,  a  moon,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  great  Cloister,  which 
is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  church, 
was  built  by  Cronaca.  Some  ancient 
tombs,  of  earlier  date,  have  been  pre- 
served within  its  walls.  Over  the 
door  leading  from  the  Cloister  into  the 
church  is  a  mediaeval  tomb,  and  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  "  Madonna 
del  Sacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Holy  Family,  for  which  it  is  said  he 
was  paid  only  a  sack  of  wheat,  from 
which,  or  (more  probably)  from  the 
sack  on  which  St.  Joseph  is  leaning,  it 
derives  its  name.  The  composition  is 
fine,  broad,  and  simple ;  the  colour- 
ing is  rather  injiured.  The  cloister  is 
full  of  indifierent  frescos.  The  main 
series  consists  of  subjects  taken  from 
the  lives  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
order  of  the  Servites,  all  Florentines, 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  order.  The  painters 
were— Pocce«»  (1 542-161 2),FrateArse' 
nio  Mascagni,  a  member  of  the  order 
(1579-1636),ifa«<foi?o«seW»(1578-i650), 
and  Ventiara  Salimbeni. 

The  Cappella  di  San  Luca,  or  de*  Pittori^ 
which  opens  into  the  great  cloister,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Florentine  art. 
The  Company  of  Painters,  or  Guild  of 
St.  Luke,  assembled  as  early  as  1350, 
under  constitutions  approved  of  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Florence,  Jacopo  Palla- 
dini.  Their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Kuova; 
but  in  1561  they  removed  here,  with 
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the  approbation  of  Coaimo  I.  The  soulp* 
tors  and  the  architects  joined  them, 
and  the  chapel,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs  of  G,  A,  Montorsoii,  is  now  vested 
in  the  Aocademia  deUe  Belle  Arti. 
Amongst  other  objects,  it  contains, 
over  the  altar,  some  small  subjects, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  events 
from  the  lives  of  St.  Cosimo  and 
St.  Damiano,  attributed  to  A,  Alhri; 
St.  Luke,  in  the  act  of  painting  the 
portrait  of  the  Virgin,  by  Vcuari,  is 
the  subject  of  the  large  altarpiece ; 
Santi  di  Tito,  a  fresco  of  Cosuno  I. 
directing  the  building  of  the  church ; 
the  subject  is  treated  allegorically,  and 
some  call  it  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  A  Madonna  and  Saints, 
in  fresco,  by  Pontormo.  The  statues  in 
the  niches  round  the  chapel,  of  Moses, 
David,  and  St.  Paul,  are  by  Montorsoli, 
who  was  the  architect.  Two  good  but 
damaged  frescos,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
are  on  a  wall  in  an  adjoining  garden. 

The  sacred  Music  at  the  Aimunziata 
is  the  best  in  Florence.  High  Mass, 
Sunday  at  11. 

The  Piazza  della  Anmmziata  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  city. 
The  loggia  of  the  church  forms  the  N. 
side.  On  the  E.  are  the  buildings  of  the 
Spedale  degP  Innocently  or  Foundling 
Hospital;  opposite  is  a  building  in  a 
similar  style;  in  the  centre  are  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
two  bronze  fountains ;  and  out  of  the  S. 
side  opens  the  Via  dei  Servi,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  seen  the  cathedral.  The 
Spedale  degV  Tnnocenti  was  established  in 
1421  by  the  influence  of  the  celebrated 
Leonardo  Bruni  {^%q  Santa  Croce),  whose 
speech  in  the  great  council  produced 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  Pru- 
nelleschi  gave  the  design,  but,  being 
employed  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
war  against  Lucca  in  1429,  and  invited 
to  Milan  by  Filippo  Visconti  to  erect 
a  fortress,  the  building  was  intrusted 
to  Francesco  della  Luna,  his  pupil,  who 
made  several  ill-judged  alterations.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  infants 
swathed  in  Tuscan  fashion,  by  Luca 
della  liobbia;  an  odd  but  appropriate 
ornament.  In  the  court,  over  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  Annunciation,  also 


by  Luca  della  Robbia,  In  this  chapel 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  most  im- 
portant easel  pictureof  Z>om.  Ohirlandaio 
in  Florence :  it  is  painted  in  tempera. 
The  subject,  as  of  those  in  the  Vffizi, 
and  at  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  but  it  is 
far  finer  than  either  of  them :  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents  is  represented 
in  the  distance:  it  is  dated  1488. 

The  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  was  cast 
from  cannon  taken  by  the  Knights  of 
St.  Stephen  from  the  Turks ;  won, 
as  the  inscription  says,  in  the  style  of 
Tasso,  "  del  fiero  Trace:*  It  is  by 
Suainij  and  was  erected  in  1608.  The 
two  handsome  fountains  were  cast  under 
the  direction  of  Tacca,  and  have  whim* 
sical  figures  something  like  that  at  Pisa« 

Dei  Santi  Apostolic  in  the  small  Pias^ 
zetta  del  Limbo  behind  the   Lung* 
Amo  Acciaioli,    on    the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  halfWay  between  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  and    Ponte  di  Sta.  Trinitii. 
— This  small  church,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  facade,  referring  to 
another  deposited  beneath  the  altar, 
was    founded   by  Charlemagne    after 
his  return  from  Rome,  and  dedicated 
by  Archbishop    Turpin,    in  the  pre- 
sence of  Roland  and  Oliver   as  wit- 
nesses ;    **testibus  Rolando  et  Uliverio:* 
This  inscription   is    considered    apo- 
cryphal,  although  it  can  be   shown 
that  the  church  existed  before  1000 
A.D.      Though   subsequently  altered, 
the    original    design    may   be    easily 
traced.    The  church  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  basilica,  with  a  semicircular 
tribune  at  the  end.     Instead  of  the 
present  windows  of  the  nave,  there 
were  formerly  others,  long  and  narrow, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  earlier 
churches  ;    and   the  recesses  for  the 
chapels  have  been  added.    Seven  circu- 
lai*  arches,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
built  of  small  courses  of  serpentine, 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.     The 
capitals  are  of  the  Composite  order. 
As  a  monument  of  mediaeval  antiquity  it 
is  interesting.    The  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  entrance  are  by  B,  da 
Rovezzano,    There  are  several  paintings 
and  monuments  in  this  church  worthy 
of  notice: — Vasari:  the  Conception;  a 
Virgin  in  the  manner  of   Giotto;   a 
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fresco  of  St.  Peter  cuing  a  cripple, 
by  Pomaranoio,  3rd  chi^l  on  it. 
X.  c2(7//<x  Roblna:  a  tabernacle  of  an 
altar  in  terracotta  in  the  chapel  on 
the  h  of  the  high  altar.  Tomb  of 
Oddo  degli  Altoviti  (died  1507),  an 
elegant  production  of  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzanoi  that  of  Bindo  AltoTiti,  of 
the  same  fi&mily,  by  Ammannatu  This 
church  is  generally  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  application  must  therefore 
be  made  to  tne  sacristan. — ^The  Bcrgo 
Santi  Apostoli  woB  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  townships  which  were 
brought  into  the  circuit  of  Florence  by 
the  second  circuit  of  the  walls,  and, 
when  a  distinct  locality,  was  famed  for 
its  springs  and  waters.  It  contained 
many  towers,  and  was  often  the  scene 
of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts  between 
Quelphs  and  Ghibellines. 

*La  Badia,   near  the  Baraello,    in 
the  Via  dei  Libral,  attached  to  the 
once  celebrated   Benedictine    Monas- 
tery.— The    greater    portion    of  the 
present    church,    which    is    in    the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  erected 
in  1625  by  Segaloni;  the  roof  is  in  ela- 
borate wood-work,  with  deeply  sunk 
panels,  which  gives  it  a  very  heavy 
look.      There    are    remains    of    the 
earlier  building  of  the  13th  cent,  by 
Arnolfo,    of  which   nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  end  may  be  seen  from 
the  outside  in  the  Via  della  Badia, 
with    its   4  lancet   windows.      Over 
the  door  between  the  vestibule  and 
the  church  is  an  altar  bas-relief  of 
the    Virgin   and  Child,  with  Saints 
Lawrence  and  Leonard,  by  Mino  da 
Fieaole,    Beginning  on  the  rt.  hand  on 
entering   is   the  tomb  of  Innooenzo 
Pandolnni  (ob.  1496),  and  near  it  a 
good  bas-relief  in  three  oomnartments, 
the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  Saints  on 
either  side,  by  B.  da  Mnjano,    In  the 
rt.  hand  transept  is  the  beautiful  mo- 
nument of  Bernardo  Qiugni  (died  1466), 
one  of  the  finetit  productions  of  Mino 
da  Fie9ole,    Giugni  filled  the  high  office 
of  Gonfaloniore  di  Uiuiitizia,  the  duties 
of  which,  in  an  age   of  faction,  he 
adminiitered  with  the  groatest  imparti- 
ality.   The  statue  upon  the  sarcopha- 
gus reproients  him  extended  in  death. 


After  paaeing  the  choir,  and  m  the  op- 
posite transept — ^by  the  same  artist, 
although  not  put  up  until  20  years  after 
his  death — ^is  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Mar- 
quis of  Tuscany,  which  he  governed 
for  the  Emp.  Otho  II.  in  the  10th  cent., 
and  who  died  a.d.  1006.  He  was  the 
son  of  Willa  Marchioness  of  Spoleto, 
founder  of  the  Badia  in  978,  and  of  six 
other  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  to 
whom,  in  1487,  the  monks  erected  this 
memoriaL  Above  the  music  gallery  is 
an  Assumption,  by  Fosan*.  Inthechapel 
of  the  Bianco  fiimily,  on  the  1.  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  picture  by  FU^ino 
Lippi  (1480),  representing  a  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,  appearing  to  the  Saint, 
considered  to  be  the  artist's  finest 
painting;  it  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  Donatorio,  or  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted :  on  the  side  wall  is  a 
good  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  with 
Angels,  by  Lttca  della  Bobbia, 

The  light  and  beautiful  campanile  of 
the  Badia  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  views  of  Florence.  It 
was  also  erected  by  Arnolfo,  but,  hav- 
ing sustained  injury  in  the  following 
cent.,  was  in  part  taken  down,  but  pro- 
bably restored  after  the  original  design. 
The  inner  cloister  of  the  Badia  has 
paintings  of  histories  of  St.  Benedict, 
one  by  Bronzino  and  some  ancient 
tombs. 

Church  and  Convent  of  the  Cctrmme^ 
in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Amo,  not  far  from  the 
Ponte  Carraia. — This  church,  formerly 
one  of  the  richest  in  Florence,  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  29tli 
January,  1771.  The  flimsy  architec- 
ture of  the  restored  structure  required 
no  notice  :  but  the  Brancacci  Chapel 
(in  the  rt.  transept),  which  escaped 
the  flames,  contains  the  series  of  cele- 
brated frescos  by  Masolinoda  Panicalc, 
Masaocio,  and  FUippino  Lippi,  The 
best  time  for  seeing  them  is  in  the 
afternoon.  They  represent  events  in 
the  life  of  St.  Peter,,  but  with  inci- 
dents drawn  from  ecclesiastical  legends 
as  well  as  from  Scripture.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  as  to  the  part 
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to  be  assigned  to  the  respeotive  artists. 
Without  entering  into  this,  we  will 
give  the  subjeota  of  the  paintings 
in  order,  together '  with  the  names 
which  have  been  afeigned  by  the  best 
authorities.  On  entering  the  chapel, 
the  first  painting  on  the  ri.  hand  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  lines  in  which 
the  paintings  are  arranged  is  a  small 
work  representing  Adam  and  Eve, 
by  Maaolino  ;  others  have  attributed  it 
to  F,  Lippi,  On  a  line  with  this, 
the  large  fresco,  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  is 
by  Masolino,  according  to  Vasari.  To 
the  rt.,  in  a  distinct  composition,  Ib 
St.  Peter  raising  a  female,  Petromlla 
or  Tabitha,  who,  cured  by  him  of 
the  palsy,  is  sitting  upon  a  bed  un- 
der a  canopy.  Some  call  this  subject 
the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
Below  this  is  a  large  composition,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  F.  Lippi, 
To  the  1.  is  the  saint,  head  downwards, 
faatened  to  the  cross,  appsu:ently  quite 
dead,  rigid  and  cold,  surrounded  by 
executioners  and  spectators.  On  the 
rt.  is  Nero,  ordering  the  execution,  and 
surrounded  by  a  characteristic  and 
animated  group.  The  narrow  picture 
beneath  Adam  and  Eye  represents  St. 
Peter  delivered  by  the  angel  from 
prison,  while  the  guard  is  asleep  in  the 
foregroimd.  This  is  also  by  Lippi.  On 
the  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  or  behind 
the  altar,  are  4  oblong  frescos  on  2 
lines,  the  uppermost  (on  the  rt.)  St. 
Peter  baptizing,  by  Masaccio ;  and  (on 
the  1.)  the  Preaclung  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Masolino ;  below  (on  the  1.)  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  healing  a  Cripple,  hj Masaccio; 
and  (on  the  rt.)  St.  Peter  giving  Alms, 
by  the  same  painter.  Upon  the  left  wall, 
on  the  pilaster,  the  narrow  compart- 
ment above  represents  the  Expmsion 
from  Paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
Masaccio;  the  larger  painting  on  the 
same  line,  the  Tribute  Money,  by  Ma- 
saccio. Our  Lord,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Apostles,  is  pointing  to  St.  Peter 
drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  stream.  To 
the  1.  St.  Andrew  is  calling  his  brother 
St.  Peter.  In  the  lower  compartments, 
St,  Peter  in  prison,  visited  by  St.  Paul, 


by  F.  Lippi  (in  the  figure  of  the  saint 
will  be  seen  the  source  whence  Raphael 
derived  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens),  and  the  Resuscitation  of  the 
King's  Son  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
executed  by  Masaccio  and  F.  Lippi,  the 
naked  youth  and  some  figures  in  the 
centre  oeing  by  Lippi.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  Raising  of  Eutychus; 
but  it  represents  the  apocryphal  mi- 
racle, said  to  have  been  worked  by 
the  Apostles,  in  raising  the  son 
of  Theophilus  Prince  of  Antioch, 
when  Simon  Magus  had  failed.  The 
skulls  and  bones  in  the  foreground  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the 
magician's  incantations.  Most  of  the 
figures  in  this  fine  composition  are  evi- 
dently cotemporary  portraits  ;  the  old 
man  seated,  in  a  black  dress,  Ib  Cosimo 
de' Medici.  To  the  1.  hand  of  the  picture, 
in  a  separate  composition,  three  monks 
are  seen  kneeling  before  St.  Peter. 
Masolino,  by  whom  these  frescos  wera 
begun,  dying  at  an  early  age,  the  work 
was  continued  by  Masaccio;  the  time 
is  well  fixed  bv  its  concurrence  with 
the  return  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Iklasaccio  had  quitted  Florence,  and 
disdained  to  return,  tmtil  the  restora- 
tion of  the  great  patron  of  art.  Michel 
Angelo,  and  also  Raphael  and  the 
artists  of  their  age,  dUigently  studied 
these  frescos,  a  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Annibal  Caro's  epitaph  upon 
Masaccio,  in  which  his  peculiar  merits 
are  described : — 

"  Pinsi,  e  la  mia  pittura  al  ^er  fa  pari ; 
L'  atteffiai,  1'  awiyai,  le  diedi  11  moto, 
Le  diedi  affetto.    Inaegni  il  Baonarrotl 
A  tutti  gli  altri,  e  da  me  lolo  imparl." 

Masaccio  died  at  a  still  earlier  age  (42) 
than  Masolino,  and  in  the  same  year, 
1443  ;  and  the  paintings  in  the  chapel 
were  completed  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  who  appears 
to  have  worked  from  the  designs  of 
his  predecessors.  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  in  their  work  on  the 
'  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,*  assign 
almost  all  the  paintmgs  in  the  Bran- 
cacci  Chapel,  hitherto  attributed  to 
Masolino,  to  Masaccio. 
t  Behind  the  altar  in  this  chapel  is  an 
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antique  paintiiig  of  the  Vii^gin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  by  St.  Liike,  and 
brought  by  the  monks  from  Greece. 
It  is  only  exposed  twice  a  year ;  but  the 
sacristan  will  show  it  on  application. 
In  the  opposite  transept  is  the  Corsini 
Chapel,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  An- 
drea Condni,  and  very  large  alto-rilievos, 
representing  him  celebrating  his  first 
mass,  ascending  to  heaven,  and  descend- 
ing to  assist  the  Florentines  in  battle ; 
all  by  Foggini:  the  frescos  above  are 
by  Luca  Giordano. 

Some  of  the  tombs  escaped  the  con- 
flagration :  that  of  Pietro  Soderini,  by 
Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  in  the  choir,  is 
singular.  The  monument  consists  of 
an  ugly  modern  sarcophagus  beneath 
an  arch.  S.kulls  and  leg-bones  compose 
the  ornaments  round  the  arch,  worked 
and  com'bined  with  foliage  and  ara- 
besque ornaments  in  relief.  Pietro 
Soderini,  created  in  1502  Gonfaloniere 
perpetuo  of  the  Florentine  republic,  was 
wise,  gentle,  prudent,  and  possessing 
every  qualification  for  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy, except  firmness  of  character. 
"  Under  Soderini  the  Republic  reco- 
vered a  transient  independence.  But, 
in  1512,  he  was  deposed  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  enemies :  the  Medici  were 
recalled ;  and  after  a  series  of  struggles 
and  perfidies,  an  imperial  decree  gave 
to  the  vile  and  profligate  mulatto, 
Alessandro,  in  1531,  the  title  of  Gi^and 
Duke  of  Florence,  he  having  already 
absolute  power." — Q.  Review,  In  the 
refectory  is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Vasari. 
Some  interesting  frescos  were  disco- 
vered in  1858,  in  the  sacristy  and 
cloisters  of  il  Carmine.  In  executing 
repairs  in  the  sacristy  it  was  found 
that  the  walls  of  its  chapel  were  co- 
vered with  paintings — concealed  under 
successive  coats  of  whitewash,  and 
that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Cecilia.  In  the  4  compartments  of  its 
pointed  roof  are  figures  of  Saints.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  histories  from 
the  lives  of  SS.  Cecilia,  Valerianus, 
Tiburtius,  and  Urbanus ;  the  lower  com- 
partment on  the  rt.  containing  the  De- 
position of  St.  Cecilia  by  St.  Urbanus, 
in  her  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Callixtus  at  Rome     There  are 


several  oompontions,  all  apparently  by 
Spinello  Aretino,  gr  his  school. 

The  frescos  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
outer  cloister  of  the  Convent  consist  of 
a  fine  fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  Saints,  all 
having  lai^  glories  round  their  heads, 
with  two  donatarii,oneaman  in  armour, 
the  other  a  nun ;  sbveitd  of  the  female 
heads  are  very  beautiful.  This  fresco, 
from  its  excellent  execution,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  by  Oiotto, 
or  his  school.  They  are  attributed 
by  Burckhardt  to  Giovanni  da  Mekmo. 
The  2  Heads  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London,  formerly  in  the  Rogers 
collection,  and  those  in  the  Cappella 
Ammannati  of  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa,  which  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  wall  in  the  Carmine  ch. 
or  cloister,  probably  formed  portions  of 
similar  groups.  In  another  part  of  this 
cloister  are  some  figures  of  monks, 
with  traces  of  a  landscape,  fragments  of 
a  large  composition  in  the  style  of 
Masaccio.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  this  cloister  was  once 
covered  with  paintings,  the  two  por- 
tions here  alluded  to  being  the  only 
ones  that  now  remain. 

*8anta   Croce,  in  the  Piazza  Sta. 
Croce,    on   the    right   bank    of    the 
A  mo,   not  fietr  from  the  Ponte  alle 
GJrazie. — ^The  principal  church  in  Flo- 
rence, of  the  Minor    Conventuals  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  or  Black 
Friars.    St.  Francis  sent  his  earliest 
colony   to   this    city    in   1212,   who, 
after   some  migrations,  were  located 
in  this  magnificent  building,  of  which 
the   first   stone  was   laid  with  great 
pomp    in    1294.       Arnolfo  was     the 
architect.     It  is  460  ft.  long  and  134 
ft.  wide  across  the  nave  and  two  aisles. 
Almost  from  its  foundation  this  church 
became  the  favourite  place  of  interment 
of  the  Florentines;    and  it  has  been 
appropriately  designated  as  the  "  West- 
minster Abbey"  and  the  "  Pantheon" 
of  Florence. 

The  facade  of  Sta.  Croce,  which  was 
completed  in  May  1863,  was  com- 
menced and  finished  some  years  ago, 
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under  the  direction  of  Car.  Matas,  from 
a  design  hy  Cronaca  found  in  the  ar- 
chiyes  of  the  oonvent,  the  expense  being 
defrayed  by  a  public  subscription,  at  the 
head  of  wnich  stood  the  names  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.  and  Fins  IX. ; 
but  the  principal  contributor  was  an 
Enghshman,  Mr.  Sloane,  who  liberallj 
gave  nearly  20,0002.  It  is  a  yeiy  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  ornamental  architecture, 
composed  of  white  and  red  marble  and 
green  serpentine.  Over  the  doors  are 
3  bas-rehefs  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  Gross :  the  central  one,  a  remark- 
able work  by  Dupr^  of  Florence,  repre- 
sents the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross;  that 
on  the  1.  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross, 
by  Sarrocchi;  the  3rd,  the  Apparition 
of  the  Cross  to  Constantine,  by  Zotti. 
The  arms  of  Florence,  of  the  Ghielphs 
and  G-hibellines,  are  in  coloured  marbles 
above. 

The  steeple,  erected  1865,  at  an 
expense  of  10,000  scudi,  is  a  monu- 
ment of  bad  taste,  and  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
church.  Theo  riginal  steeple,  begun 
according  to  a  design  of  Baccio  WA- 
grwlo  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  facade, 
at  the  expense  of  Castillo  Quaratesi, 
remained  unfinished,  and  was  re- 
moved. 

Tnterior. — In  the  "W.  front  is  a  fine 
i*ose  window  with  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Ghibetii,  The  fioor  is  covered  with 
numerous  sepulchral  slabs.  Many  of 
the  earlier  are  in  very  low  rehef ;  these 
clHgies  are  interesting  from  the  cos- 
tume. Others  are  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles,  in  admirable  preservation,  and 
of  beautiful  designs.  The  slab  tomb  of 
John  Ketterich,  or  Kerrich  (spelt  Cat- 
rick  on  the  stone),  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Lichfield,  and  Exeter, 
and  who,  sent  upon  an  embassy  from 
Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  died 
shortly  after  liis  arrival  in  Florence, 
1419,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  Few  of  the  other  names  in 
this  pavement  have  any  interest  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Florence.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  very  wide  nave  and  lateral 
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aislesjseparated  by  7  fine  pointed  arches, 
supported  on  octagonal  Italian  Go- 
thic columns,  with  a  gallery  above, 
which  runs  round  the  edifice.  There 
are  two  transepts,  which  have  been 
lengthened  since  the  first  erection  of  the 
edifice.  The  chapeb  are  in  the  aisles, 
resting  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  latter; 
there  are  6  in  either  aisle,  and  4  in  each 
transept,  besides  the  two  larger  ones 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter. 
On  entering  the  ch.  by  the  great  W. 
door,  the  first  monuments  on  the  rt.  are 
those  of  A.  Targioni  the  chemist,  of 
Sestini  the  numismatist,  of  Buonarroti 
the  antiquarian ;  and  above  the  latter 
a  memorial  to  the  Venetian  patriot 
Manin,  placed  here  in  1861  oy  the 
Florentines  and  his  countrymen  in  exile. 
Beyond  the  first  altar,  in  this  aisle, 
over  which  there  is  a  painting  of  Christ 
and  the  two  Tliieves  on  the  Cross, 
is  the  Tomh  of  Michel  Angela  Buonar* 
roti.  The  statues  of  the  three  sister 
arts.  Painting  by  Battista  Loremi^ 
Sculpture  by  Ciolif  and  Architecture  by 
Giovanni  delV  Opera^  appear  as  mourn- 
ers. The  bust,  by  Lorenziy  was  consi- 
dered amost  faithful  likeness.  Thefigure 
of  Architecture  is  the  finest:  that  of 
Painting  was  originally  intended  for 
Sculptiire,  and  some  marks  of  its  origi- 
nal destination  remain.  It  has  been  said 
that  M.  Angelo  chose  the  site  of  the 
monument  himself,  in  order  that,  when 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  open,  he 
might  see  from  his  tomb  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral.  A  better  reason  is  that 
the  adjoining  chapel  belonged  to  the 
Buonarroti  Simoni  family,  who  con- 
tinued, until  its  extinction  a  few  years 
ago,  to  be  buried  beneath.  Over  the 
altar  of  the  Buonarroti  chapel  is  a 
painting,  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
by  Vasari.  Between  the  second  and 
third  chapels  is  the  colossal  Monument 
to  Dante,  by  JRicci;  a  poor  production, 
raised  by  subscription  in  1829.  The 
inscription,  "  A  majoribus  ter  frus' 
tra  decretum"  refers  to  the  successive 
efibrts  of  the  Florentines  to  recover  his 
remains  and  raise  a  monument  to  their 
great  coimtryman,  who  lies  buried  at 
Bavenna.  It  was  on  a  petition  to  Leo  X. 
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to  that  effect  that  Michel  Angelo  in 
1519  offered  to  undertake  the  work,  add* 
ing  the  following  prayer: — ^^lo  Michel 
Angeloy  scuUore^  io  medessimo  a  Vostra 
SantitcL  suppUco,  offrendomi  al  JDmno 
JPoetafare  lasepolturasuachondeceiUey 
0  in  loco    onorevole  in  questa  dtta*^ 
How  much  the  arts  have  to  regret  that 
this  petition  was  not  listened  to!    Be- 
yond the  third  chapel,  with  a  psdnting 
of  Christ  going  to  Mount  Calvary,  is  a 
Mowument  toAlfieri^  by  Canovct^  ere^^ted 
at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany ;  and  beyond  the  fourth,  with  a 
painting  of  Christ  shown  to  the  people, 
a  Monument  to  Machiavelliy  by  InnO' 
cemo  Spinazziy  raised  in  1787,  from  a 
subscription  set  on  foot  byEarlCowper : 
beyond  the  fifth,  which  has  a  painting 
of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  that  of  Lcmzi^ 
the  celebrated  writer  on  Italian  art, 
by  Qius.  Belli.    Farther  on  is  a  fresco 
representing  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis,  by  Andrea  del  CaHagno^ 
and  a  marble  group  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  DoTiatello.  Beyond  the  side- 
door  leading  to  the  cloisters  is  the  ele- 
gaut  monument  of  Leonardo  Brunif 
BumaiaeAAretinOi  from  his  birthplace, 
Arezzo. — "  In    the    constellation    of 
scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favour  in  the  palace  of  Cosimo  de*  Me- 
dici, Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent.    He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one 
of  the  six  illustrious  dead  who  repose 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe.  Madame 
de  Sta@l  unfortimately  confounded  this 
respectable   scholar,  in  her    Corinne^ 
with  Pietro  Aretino :  I  well  remember 
that  Ugo  Foscolo  could  never  contain 
his  wrath  against  her  for  this  mistake." 
— Sallam,    The  monument  is  by  Ber- 
nardo Boesellini.  Above  is  a  good  bas- 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ver- 
roccMo^   Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
botanist  Michele  (ob.  1737)  ;  and  far- 
ther on  that  of  the  natural  philosopher 
NoUliy  erected  by  Leopold  II.,  who  had 
protected  him  in  his  exile.  Over  the 
altar,  between  these  two  monuments,  is 
a  painting  representing  the  entrance  of 
Christ  to  Jerusalem.    Crossing  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church,  in  the 


N.  aisle,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  great  en- 
trance, is  a  large  picture  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Bronzino.  Kear  the 
side  door  is  a  monument  to  GKovanni 
Targioni,  one  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Filicaja,  which  stood  in  the  ch.  of  San 
Pietro  Maggiore.  Between  the  first  and 
second  chapels  is  the  Monument  to  Qali" 
leOf  by  Fogginij  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  heirs  of  his  favourite  pupil  Yin* 
oenzo  Yiviani,  in  1787,  nearly  a  cent, 
after  the  death  ofits  illustrious  occupant. 
Gidileo  was  first  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  chapel  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
within  the  convent,  although  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  should  be  buried  alongside  his  pupil 
Yiviani ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  carry  his 
dying  request  into  execution,  so  vindic- 
tively inveterate  was  the  feeling  against 
his  memory  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  coiurt  of  Bome,  that  permis- 
sion to  remove  his  bones  into  the  ch. 
was  only  obtained  on  the  accession  of  a 
Florentine  pope,  Clement  XII.  (of  the 
Corsini  family) ,  in  1737.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  persecution,  and  with  the  Inqui- 
sition sitting  in  the  veiy  convent  of  Sta. 
Croce,  one  of  the  confraternity  of  St, 
Francis,  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  Fra  Gahriele 
JPierozzi,  placed  a  bust  of  the  philo- 
sopher, with  an  honorary  inscription, 
over  his  first  resting-place.  Beyond  the 
second  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Si- 
gnorini,byJ2tcc»;  and  farther  on  that  of 
Lami,  the  Florentine  historian.     Over 
the  fourth  altar  is  VasarCe  picture  of  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  beyond 
it  the  monument  of  Angelo  Tavanti. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  altars  is 
that  erected  by  Leopold  II.  to  his 
patriotic  minister.  Count  Fossombroni, 
a  poor  work  of  art ;  the  bust  is  by  Bar^ 
toliniy  quite  unworthy  of  the  great  artist, 
and  of  the  eminent  man  whose  features 
it  is  intended  to  represent.     Beyond 
the  door  leading  out  of  the  N.  aisle  is 
the  tomb  of  C.  Marsuppini,by  Deaiderio 
da  SettignoMOy  a  fine  example  of  what 
it  is  the  fashion  to  designate  as  Cinque- 
cento  Italian  art.    The  tombs  of  this 
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class  are  of  a  yery  uniform  type  —  a 
highly  ornamented  urn  on  which  lies 
a  recumhent  figure ;  and,  above,  a  me- 
dallion usually  representing  in  rehef 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Marsuppini  (b. 
1399,  d.  1453),  chancellor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  repubhc  of  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  prot^g^  of  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici, enjoyed,  while  Hying,  a  high  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  abihty.  The 
picture  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  by  VascMri.  Beyond  the  6th  altar,  and 
near  the  N.  transept,  are  the  monuments 
of  the  physician  Cocchi,  and  ofSaphael 
Morghen,  the  celebrated  engrayer,  the 
latter  in  the  Ginquecento  style :  it  was 
erected  in  1854  by  his  friends  and 
pupils.  Turning  the  angle  into  the 
transept  we  come  upon  the  Mon/u- 
ment  to  Cherubinij  the  musical  com- 
poser, and  a  native  of  Florence,  erected 
in  1869.  Beyond  opens  the  eastern 
end  of  the  church,  which  is  not  in 
its  original  state,  having  been  altered 
by  Vasari.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
chapels,  which  contain  some  remark- 
able frescos  by  early  masters,  though 
many  have  been  effaced.  In  order 
to  explain  their  contents  more  clearly, 


we  have  inserted  a  ground-plan  sketch  { 
referring  to  which,  we  will  point  out  the 
principal  objects  of  interest. 

Beginning  in  the  N.  transept  (A)  is 
the  CappeUa  Salviati  (now  Aldobran* 
dim  Borghese) ^yf\AQh.  contains  in  the  re* 
cess  (a)  the  monument  of  the  Countess 
Zamoyska,  of  the  great  Polish  house 
of  Czartoryska ;  it  is  one  of  BaHoliwCs 
best  works ; — and  one  lately  erected  to 
the  eminent  natural  philosopher  Mel- 
loni. — (B)  \A  the  Cappella  dei  8S.  Lo- 
dovico  e  Bartolommeo ;  at  1,  under  a 
G-othic  canopy,  is  the  monument  of  a 
member  of  the  Bardi  family,  to  whom 
this,  and  several  other  chapels  in  Santa 
Croce,  belonged.  It  corresponds  in  style 
of  architecture  with  that  in  the  San  Sil- 
vestro  Chapel,  at  D  4,  but  its  sculp- 
tures are  ruder.  At  3  is  DonatelWa 
Crucifix,  but  covered  over.  It  was  one  of 
his  early  works  :  and,  being  proud  of 
it,  he  showed  it  with  exultation  to 
Brunelleschi,  who  told  him,  "  che  gli 
pa/reva  che  egli  avesse  messo  in  croce 
%m  contadino."  —  The  sequel  will  be 
hereafter  told  at  Sta.  Maria  Kovella 
(p.  46).  Over  a  side  door  opening  out 
of  this  chapel  is  a  good  Madonna  and 
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CJjild,  by  OfioUc-^iC),  the  Cappella 
JfwcoUni,  IB  rich  with  fine  inlaid  and 
etAfjurt^  marfoles.    Around  the  walls 
are  grand  ftatuet    of  Moses    (some- 
thini^  like  that  by  Kichel  Angelo  on 
the  tomb    of  Pope   Juliiu  II.)   and 
Aaron  —  Htimility  —  Kodesty  taming 
a  Unicom — Prudence,  by  Francamlla, 
The  HibyU,  in  fresco,  by  II  Volterrano, 
about  1500,  are  fine.    Tlie  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Bronzino^  is  a  good 
pi/.'ture,  and  inte^ting  as  haying  been 
left  unfinislied  by   the  death  of  the 
artist.    The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  same  master  is  also  good,  though 
too  dark  and  heavy  in  colour. — (D), 
Capvella  di  8.  Sihestro;  at  4  is  the 
tomb  of  Bettino  (  Ubertino)  d^  Bardij 
with  a  fresco  by  CHoUino  mentioned  in 
VasarL   The  upper  part  is  now  destroy- 
ed, having  been  repainted.    Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  kneeling  figure  of  in)er- 
tino,  and  this  is  solemn  and  expressive, 
and  evidently  a  portrait.    At  5  is  Christ 
laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  **  given  by  some 
to  Oiottino,   It  has  been  repainted,  but 
it  is  raofte  in  the  style  of  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
It  particularly  resembles  the  picture  of 
the  same  subject  attributed  to  him  in 
tlie  Accademia,  both  in  conception  and 
details,  especially  in  the  tomb,  which 
in  both  is  inlaid  with  painted  marble 
panels   of  various    colours.     In  the 
centre  of  the  painted  sepulchral  urn 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is 
about  being  laid,  is   a   medallion  of 
a  female  figure  in  adoration,  in  the 
peculiar  he^-dress,  bound  under  the 
chin,  of  which  Taddeo  Gaddi   is  so 
fond.*'    At  6,  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
are  S.  Bomulus  and  S.  Zenobius,  much 
injured.     At  7  are  three  frescos,  by 
CHottitw,  from  the  life  of  S.  Silvester, 
but  half  effaced,  and  difficult  to  make 
out.    They  are  agreeably  grouped,  and 
have  much  power,  and  the  expression 
of  death  in  one  or  two  of  the  bodies  is 
true  and  fine.    The  central  painting  in 
the  lower  range,  in  which  tne  saint  is 
restoring  two  men  to  life,  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  these  frescos. — (E),  Cap- 
pella  dei  Pulci;  over  the  altar  is  a  good 
group  of  painted  figures  and  terracotta 
statues  by  Luca  delta  Bohhia.     The 


frescos  on  the  walls  are  by  Bernardo 
Baddiy  and  represent  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  one  side,  and  of  St. 
Stephen  on  the  other.   The  two  chapels 
D  and  £  contain  fine  painted  glass. — 
(F),  the  BiccuoU  Chapel^  dedicated  to 
S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  has  been  recently 
restored,  and  decorated  with  paintings 
by  SabateUi, —  (G)  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  —  (H),  the  Toloeehi 
Chapel,  now    SpinelU,   was   formerly 
covered  with  fiascos  by   OioUo,  but 
thcT  have  been  irretrievably  destroyed, 
and  covered  with  modem  paintings  by 
Martellini. — The  High  Altar  has  been 
restored  in  its  original  form :  the  pic- 
ture over  it  is  probably  by  Orca^na, 
Behind  it  is  the  Choir  occupying  the 
lofty  tribune,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  frescos   in    10  compartments  by 
Agnolo    Qaddif   representing   the   le- 
gends  connected  with  the  discorery 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  on  the  vault 
the  four    Evangelists;    the    vrindows 
are  filled  with  richly-coloured  glass, 
but  the  beautiful  stalls  by  Mcmno  di 
Corri,  which  once  existed  here,  haye 
long  since  been  destroyed.      On  the 
wall  of  the  N.  transept,  over  the  choir, 
and  in  the  chapels,  are  paintings  in  the 
Giottesque  style,  discovered  when  the 
church  was  cleaned  in  1869. —  (K), 
Capvella  dei  Bardi  delta  lAbertct.  The 
whole  of  this  chapel  is  covered  with 
frescos  by  Oiotto,    They  had  remained, 
like  those  in  the  adjoining  one,  under  a 
thick  coating  of  whitewash  for  many 
years,  and  were  only  laid  bare  in  Oct. 
1853  by  the  zeal,  and  at  the  expense, 
of  Bianchi,  one  of  the  friars  of  the 
convent;  they  have,  of  course,  been 
partially  restored,  but  with  much  skill 
and   judgment.     These   frescos  were 
painted  between  1296  and  1304.   They 
represent    scenes   in  the   life    of  St. 
Francis.    Looking  towards  the  altar, 
and  on  the  1.  in  the  upper  compart- 
ments, we  see  St.  Francis  abandoning 
the  world  to  follow  a  holy  life ;  lower 
down  St.  Antony  preaching  to  St.  Francis 
and  his  brethren  at  Aries ;  and  in  the 
lowermost  St.  Francis,  dead,  is   sur- 
rounded by  his  brethren  weeping  over 
him.    In  the  l.-hand  comer  of  this 
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fresco  Giotto  has  introduoed  portraits 
of  Amolfo  and  his  father,  the  latter  in 
a  black  cap.  On  the  opposite  wall,  in 
the  upper  compartment,  we  see  St. 
Francis  presenting  the  rules  of  his  order 
to  Pope  Honorius  III. }  lower  down 
St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan,  offer- 
ing to  walk  through  the  fire  if  the 
Sidtan  and  his  followers  would  em- 
brace Christianity;  and  below,  the  (Con- 
fession of  the  Saint,  surrounded  by 
friars,  and  the  Pope's  dream.  On  eacn 
side  of  the  window  are  paintings  of  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  King  of 
France,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and 
St.  Claire,  all  much  restored  and  re- 
painted;  and  in  the  circular  spaoes 
m  the  yault  figures  of  St.  Francis, 
Poverty,  Charity,  and  Obedience.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  very  interesting  picture, 
always  kept  covered,  a  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  attributed  by  Yasari  to  Oima' 
hue,  and  of  which  he  says,  "  Lo  ritratae 
(il  che  fu  008a  nuova  in  que*  tempi)  di 
naturale  come  aeppe  il  mefflio"  The 
saint  is  standing,  the  face  drawn  fuU 
front,  and  very  much  in  the  Ghreek  man- 
ner ;  it  is  much  harder  and  more  rude 
in  drawing  than  Cimabue's  Madonnas 
of  the  Academy  and  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
and  more  rigid,  yet  with  greater  power 
and  expression.  The  face  is  emaciated 
and  severe,  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down,  the  stiemata  round  and 
dark.  Notwithstandmg  Yasari's  asser- 
tion, it  is  more  probable  that  this 
painting  is  by  Marffheritone,  by  whom 
there  are  similar  ones  in  the  churches 
of  San  Francesco  at  Pistoia  and 
Pisa,  and  in  the  Museo  Cristiano 
at  the  Vatican;  in  every  case  it 
is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
early  art.  Bound  the  picture  is 
an  interesting  series  of  21  small 
paintings,  treated  in  a  quaint,  forcible, 
and  deUghtful  way,  and  rich  in  move- 
ment and  composition.  On  the  pier 
between  this  and  the  next  chapel  is  one 
of  the  inscriptions  in  bronze  to  the 
memory  of  citizens  of  Florence  who  were 
killed  during  the  war  of  1849.  This, 
and  a  similar  one  in  a  corresponding 
part  of  the  ch.,  were  removed,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Austrian  military 


authorities,  to  the  chapel  in  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  firom  wnenoe  they  were 
replaced  here  with  great  ceremony  and 
rejoicing  in  June  1859. — (L),  Cappella 
Feruxzi,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist; the  picture  over  the  altar,  ro- 
presentinj^  tne  Virgin,  St.  Boch,  and 
St.  Sebastian,  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto* 
This  chapel  is  also  covered  with  fres- 
cos by  OioUo  relating  to  the  patron 
Saints,  the  two  St.  Jolms,  which  were 
also,  until  1862,  covered  with  white- 
wash, and  which  were  uncovered  at  the 
expense  of  Cav.  Peruzzi,  then  owner  of 
the  chapeL  On  one  side  are  subjects 
relative  to  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  on  the  other  to  the  Baptist. 
Looking  towards  the  altar,  on  the  waU 
to  the  rt.,  in  S  compartments,  are  re- 
presented—  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
composing  his  Gospel  in  the  Island  of 
Patmos;  in  the  second,  St.  John  re- 
suscitating Drusiana,  a  beautiful  and 
well-preserved  composition,  most  of  the 
figures  in  the  difterent  groups  being 
evidently  portraits ;  in  the  third  range 
is  the  Evangelist  ascending  from  the 
grave  to  heaven,  where  he  is  received  by 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  Upon  the 
opposite  wall,  the  subjects,  all  relative 
to  John  the  Baptist,  are  also  arranged 
in  S  compartments.  Above  in  the 
lunette,  Zacharias  receiving  from  the 
angel  the  announcement  that  he  will 
be  blessed  with  a  son;  below,  the 
Birth  of  the  Baptist,  Elisabeth  on 
one  side,  and  the  infant  presented  to 
Zacharias  on  the  other  ;  and  lower 
still  the  Banquet  at  Herod's  house, 
where  Herod,  seated  at  a  table  with 
two  other  guests,  receives  the  head  of 
St.  John  from  a  soldier :  the  daughter 
of  Horodias  playing  on  a  violin  is  not 
unlike  Perugino's  treatment  of  similar 
subjects.  On  one  side  nearest  tlio  altar 
Salome  is  presenting  the  Baptist's  head 
to  Herodias  on  a  platter.  These  fine 
paintings  were  found  little  injured; 
the  colours  are  still  brilliant ;  the  best 
is  the  resuscitation  of  Drusiana ;  they 
have  required  little  restoration,  except 
the  replacing  the  relief  glories  round 
the  heads  of  the  principal  personages. — 
{M.),CappeUaBiccardii  formerly  Oittf/ni 
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purchased,    some  years  ago,   by  the 
Buonaparte  family ;  it  was  also  covered 
with  frescos  by  Giotto,  now  irretriev- 
ably lost.    Tlie  modern  picture  over  the 
altar,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  is  by  BezzuoU;  in  this  chapel 
are  the  monuments  of  Julie  Clary,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  King  of 
Spain,  by  Pampcdoni;  and  of  Charlotte 
Buonaparte,  their  daughter,  the  wife 
of  the  only  brother  of  Napoleon  III., 
by  Bartolini. — (N),  Cappella  Soderini, 
was  painted  by  Taddeo  Oaddi:  the  more 
modem  pictures  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Francis  are  by  JPaaaignano  and  M. 
Rosselli  ;  the  Lunettes  of  the  roof  by 
Giovanni  da  8.  Qiovanni, — (O),  Cap- 
pella  VellutifCOTitaixiB  strange  legendary 
representations  by  the  OloUi  school. 
At  12,  St.  Michael  and  a  Dragon,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Spinello  Aretino ; 
and  at  11  is  some  legend  of  an  ox  in  a 
cavern  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion 
about  their  merits,  as  the  chapel  is  very 
deficient  in  light. — In  (P),  the  corridor 
leading  to  the    sacristy,  is   a  monu- 
ment to  the  sculptor  Bartolini;  and 
the  Crucifix,  said  to  be  that  sent  by 
Ma/rgheritone  to  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
after   his   defence  of  Florence. — (Q), 
Cappella  dei  Medici,  or  del  Noviziato, 
dedicated  to  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
was  erected  for  Cosimo  Pater  Patrise  by 
Michellozzo,  and  subsequently  restored 
by  Vasari,    It  contains  several  good 
paintings  of  the  G-iotto  school.     The 
pictures   are   numbered.     No.   31,    a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints,  in  5  compartments,  bearing  the 
date  1372,  by  Neri  di  Bicci,     33,  the 
lour  great  doctors  of  the  Latin  Church, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  EvangeHsts 
above,  probably  by  Orcagna,    23,  a  fine 
picture,  probably  by  Giotto,  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  and  eight  full-length 
Saints,  painted  upon  a  gold  ground. 
22,  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena.    21,  San 
Oiovan  Cfualberto,  with  his  miracles 
on  either  side.     And  near  the  altar, 
27,  St.  Augustin.    A  beautiful  Comu' 
nicatorio  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  formerly 
in  the  church  of  le  Murate,  and  a 
handsome  altar-front  in  coloured  mar- 


bles in  the  Cinque-cento  style,  over 
wliich  is  a  bas-relief  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano,  Over  the  altar  is  a  good 
work  of  Luca  delta  Robhia  ;  it  was  to 
the  rt.  of  this  altar  that  the  remains 
of  Gralileo  lay  neglected  for  nearly  a 
cent.  (p.  26).  A  modem  monument 
to  a  French  lady.  Mile.  Favreau, 
has  been  lately  placed  here.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Ascent  to  Heaven  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  view  of  Florence  be- 
low, has  been  much  admired. — The 
Saobisty  (S),  is  rich  in  paintings,  and 
little  altered  from  what  it  was  in  olden 
times,  except  that  the  paintings  by  Chi- 
otto,  which  ornamented  the  doors  of 
the  presses,  have  been  removed  to  the 
G^eria  delle  Belle  ArtL  The  S.  wall 
is  covered  with  frescos  attributed  to 
Niccolb  di  Piero  Qerini^  and  other 
pupils  of  Giotto,  representing  our 
Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  his  Cru- 
cifixion, Besurrection,  and  Ascension. 
The  Menuccini  chapel,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  sacristy  by  a  hand- 
some iron  railing,  is  entirely  covered 
with  frescos  now  generally  attributed 
to  Chiovanni  da  Milano,  a  pupil  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi^s,  representing  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary 
Magdalen — the  Nativifn^,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  Salutation,  &c.,  nearly 
repetitions  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Baroncelli  chapel.  In  the  painting  of 
one  of  the  lower  compartments,  repre- 
senting the  dream  of  a  merchant  at 
Marseilles,  the  artist  has  introduced 
several  portraits,  amongst  others  that 
of  jP.  Beimccini,  his  hands  hidden 
under  his  wide  sleeves.  On  the  curve 
of  the  arch  are  half-figures  of  the  12 
Apostles,  and  on  its  piers  4  saints  of 
the  Franciscan  order.  The  Ancona 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
Saints,  over  the  altar,  is  also  probably 
by  Giovanni  da  Milctno,  There  are  2 
very  good  painted  crucifixes,  carried  in 
processions,  several  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  some  good  presses  in  Tarsia  work 
in  the  Sacristy. — ^Be-entering  the  ch.  on 
the  1.,  is  (B),  the  Cappella  dei  Baron' 
celli.     At  13  are  some  of  the  best 
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irescos  of  Taddeo  Gaddiy  in  Florence. 
In  the  lunette,  the  Expulsion  of  Jo- 
achim from  the  Temple ;  and  beneath, 
the  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  her  Betrothal  and 
Marriage.  On  each  side  and  above  the 
window  of  the  chapel,  the  Saluta- 
tion and  Annimciation,with  the  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  At  14  is  a  dead 
Christ  in  marble,  by  B,  Band4nelH^ 
which  partly  conceals  a  fine  tempera 
picture  at  15,  in  6  compartments,  the 
CoroTKUion  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cen- 
tral one,  with  numerous  Saints  in  the 
others,  by  OioUOy  inscribed  with  his 
name,  and  with  a  predella  below.  At 
16  is  a  fine  fresco,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Thomas  before  the 
empty  Sepulchre  below,  by  Sebastiano 
Mainardi,  or  da  San  Qirmgnano,  from 
a  cartoon  of  his  master,  Ghirlandaio, 
At  17  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the 
Martelli  family ;  the  sculptures  on  it 
are  by  Niccolo  da  Pisa,  —  (T),  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament^  or 
CasteUaid^  contains  the  monument  of 
the  widow  of  the  last  Pretender  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany, a  Princess  of  Stolberg,  who  died 
at  Morence  in  1824,  by  SojUarelli.  The 
walls  of  this  chapel  were  in  1869  cleaned 
from  whitewash,  and  the  frescos  disco- 
vered, which  Vasari  attributes,  from 
tradition,  to  Gherardo  Stamina  and 
Masolino  da  Panicale;  those  on  the 
rt.  represent  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  those  on  the  1.  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  Two  statues  by  iMca 
della  JRobbiaf  of  St.  Bominick  and 
St.  Bernardino,  are  good  specimens  of 
his  style  of  sculpture.  The  paintings 
over  the  altar  in  the  rt.  aisle  are — 
1.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Salviati  ;  2.  The  Crucifixion,  by  Santi 
di  Titos  3.  Christ  £allmg  imder  the 
Cross,  by  Vasari  ;  4.  Chnst  shown  to 
the  people ;  6.  Our  Saviour  tied  to  the 
column  and  scourged ;  6.  Christ  with 
Disciples  in  the  Gkurden,  by  T,  Spinazzi; 
and,  7.  The  Entrance  of  the  Saviour  to 
Jerusalem,  by  CigoU  and  BUiverti, 


One  work  of  art  of  great  excellence 
remains  to  be  noticed,  the  Pulpit,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  It  is  of  red 
and  white  marble,  and  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style.  The  bas-reliefs  are, — Pope 
Honoriusin.  confirming  the  Eulesof  the 
Order;  St.  Francis  walking  uninjured 
through  the  fire  before  the  Sultan ;  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  the 
Death  of  the  Saint ;  the  Martyrdom  of 
Five  Brethren  of  the  Order  in  Mauri- 
tania. Underneath  are  five  figures. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and 
Justice.  In  the  central  nave,  at  V  and 
"W,  have  been  recently  placed  two  colos- 
sal groups;  one  by  Bartolini,  to  the 
memorv  of  Leon  Batista  Alberti,  with  a 
pedantic  inscriptioii  by  Nioolim,  a  poor 
work,  left  unfinished  at  the  sculptor's 
death ;  the  other,  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  Santerelli,  is  a  statue  of  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Alberti,  at  whose  expense 
both  these  memorials  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Over  the  principal  entrance,  look- 
ing into  the  nave,  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  by 
Donatello  ;  it  formerly  stood  in  a  niche 
on  the  old  fa^de  of  the  ch. 

Above,  in  a  circle,  are  theletters  i.  H.  a., 
originally  placed  on  the  front  of  this 
ch.  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  after  the 
plague  in  1437.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  these  initials  to  denote  the  name 
and  mission  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Ho- 
minum  Salvator.  Having  remonstrated 
with  a  maker  of  playing  cards  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  his  calling,  the  man 
pleaded  -poverty,  and  the  needs  of 
his  family.  *'  Oh,*'  replied  the  saint, 
"  I  win  help  you ;"  and  writing  the 
letters  I.  H.  8.,  he  advised  the  card- 
maker  to  gild  and  paint  these  upon 
cards,  and  sell  them;  and  they  took 
greatly.  St.  Bernardino  then  travelled 
the  country,  putting  up  I.  H.  S.  wher- 
ever he  went. 

The  Chypt,  which  occupies  all  the 
space  under  the  choir  and  transepts, 
containing  numerous  graves  and  sepul- 
chral memorials,  has  been  cleared  out; 
in  it  was  buried  Joseph  Buonaparte 
imtH  his  remains  were  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Paris.  The  Buonaparte  family 
of  San  Miniato  is  said  to  have  pos- 
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sessed  a  resting-place  in  Sta.  Crooe  in 
former  times. 

Many  of  the  glazed  terracottas  by 
Jjuca  delta  Jtobbia  are  on  the  walls  of 
the  corridors  of  the  conyentual  build- 
ings. 

The  Cloisters  are  interesting,  having 
been  turned  by  the  friars  into  a 
burying-ground.  Almost  eyery  stone 
bears  a  memorial,  an  armorial  bear- 
ing, or  an  inscription.  The  paintings 
of  the  life  of  St.  Francis  are  not 
without  interest.  In  the  inner  or 
larger  cloister  is  the  chapel  of  the 
JPazzi  family,  built  by  Brunelleschi^ 
1420,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
showing  remarkable  correctness  in  its 
classical  details,  as  well  as  originaUty 
in  their  combination.  This  chapel  con- 
tains, beneath  its  undecorated  dome, 
the  4  Evangelists,  and  on  the  walls  the 
12  Apostles,  &c.,  in  terracotta,  by  Luea 
delta  Rohhia,  The  angels  in  marble, 
over  the  entrance,  supporting  the  Pazzi 
arms,  are  by  Donaietto.  The  monu- 
ment of  Ghtstone  della  Torre,  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.,  is  attributed  to  AgostitM  da 
Siena. 

From  the  cloisters  we  enter  the  Chreat 
"Refectory  of  the  convent ;  the  whole 
western  wall  is  covered  by  well-pre- 
served frescos  by  Giotto  and  his  school. 
They  are  divided  into  6  compart- 
ments; at  the  bottom  is  the  Last 
Supper,  "  a  grand  and  solemn  work," 
the  authorship  of  which  there  is  no 
reason,  according  to  Burckhardt,  for 
not  ascribing  to  GKotto,  though  Crowe 
and  Gavalcaselle  give  it  to  Taddeo 
Gbuldi;  above,  in  the  centre,  are  the 
Boot  of  Jesse,  and  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  groups  of  Saints  and  the 
two  Marys,  and  on  each  side  subjects 
relative  to  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis. 

A  few  steps  lead  to  the  svmlII 
Refectory^  containing  a  painting  by 
Giovanni  da  8am,  Giovanni^  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Mshes : 
the  artist   has  introduced    his    own 

ortrait,  clad  in  a  red  garment.    This 

amber  accommodates  all  the  friars 

10  now  live  in  the  convent. 

Ihese  rrfectories  when  restored  will 


receive  pictures,  frescoes,  &c.,  removed 
from  other  disestablished  conv^its. 
The  Coniaent  of  Sta  Croce  is  now  used 
as  an  Excise  Office, 

The  N.  side  of  Santa  Croce  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade,  once  walled  up 
and  converted  into  shops;  the  only 
part  preserved  open  being  the  entrance 
to  the  church  near  the  N.  transept,  in 
which  are  two  tombs  of  the  14th 
cent.,  one  of  Francesco  de  Pazzi,  attri- 
buted to  Nino  the  son  of  And/rea  i^- 
sano;  the  other,  of  ruder  workman- 
ship, is  that  of  Alamanni  dei  Carac- 
cioli,  ob.  1337.  The  arcade,  however, 
was  in  1869  restored  to  its  original 
state,  the  walls  and  shops  being  pulled 
down,  and  it  now  forms  a  series  of 
Gothic  arches  surrounding  the  church. 

The  JPiazza  of  Sta.  Croce  is  regular 
and  spacious.  On  the  rt.-hand  side, 
when  looking  to  the  church,  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Niccolb  dell  *  Antetta,  the 
lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Cosimo  II.  in 
the  academy  of  design.  It  is  covered 
with  frescos,  remarkable,  besides  their 
elegance,  for  having  been  executed  in 
27  days,  in  1620.  The  subjects  are 
mythological  and  allegorical;  faded, 
but  of  merit,  being  by  the  best  artists 
who  flourished  at  that  period. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Dante  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piazza,  by  Pazzi,  was 
erected  in  May,  1865,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sexcentenary  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth:  although  rather 
affected  in  style  and  too  colossal  for 
its  situation,  it  is  a  good  specimen  of 
modem  sculpture.  The  poet  holds  a 
copy  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia ;'  at  his 
foot  stands  an  eagle,  the  emblem  of  his 
political  party,  the  Ghibellines  ;  round 
the  pedestal  are  the  armorial  shields  of 
the  several  cities  of  Italy ;  and  at  the 
angles  the  Lions  of  Florence  bearing 
shields  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  his  other  works — *La  Mo- 
narchia,*  *LaVitaNuova,'  *IlConvito,' 
and  *  Del  Volgare  Eloquio.* 

The  democracy  of  Florence  established 
its  power  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
in  the  year  1250.  The  government  of 
the  state  had  been  vested  by  Frederick 
II.  in  the  GhibeUine  nobles,  to  the  ex- 
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clasion  of  all  others.     This  oligarchy 
imposed  heavy  taxes ;  and  the  Uberti 
in.  particular  had  given  great  offence 
by  their  pride.     A    sudden    tumult 
arose;  and  the  goodmen,  as  they  are 
styled  by  YiUani,  assembled  here,  with 
the  determination  of  taking  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  which  they  ac- 
complished without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. Having  made  themselves  people, 
according  to  the  expressive  term  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  bo  well  and  forcibly  ren- 
dered by  Hallam  as  **a  resolution  of  all 
derivative  powers  into  the  inunediate 
operation  of  the  popular  vnll,"  they 
elected  Uberto  di  Lucca  as  Capitano  del 
^opolo,  and  twelve  nulitair  chiefs,  or 
Anziani  del  Popolo,  the  leaders  in  arms 
of  the  citizens.     Up  to  this  period  the 
Florentines  were  suhiect  to  the  Em- 
peror :  from  this  revolution  dated  the 
iree  institutions  and  liberties,  consoli- 
dated by  that  of  1280,  followed  by  the 
institution  and  election  of  the  Priori. 

San  Felice  (a  little  beyond  the  Pi- 
azza de'  Pitti,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Romana  and  the  Via  Mazzetta). 
It  contains  an  altarpiece,  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.,  by  Saloator  Roea,  Christ 
and  Peter  walking  on  the  sea;  in  the 
Ist  chapel  on  ].,  ^lints,  by  Dom,  Ghir- 
landaio ;  and  an  Ancona  of  4  Saints, 
by  the  school  of  Gwtto,  in  the  6th 
chapel  on  1. 

Santa  Felicita  (at  the  S.  side  of  the 
Ponte  Yecchio,  on  entering  the  Via 
dei  Quicciardini).  A  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  18th  cent.  (1736),  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  very  early  Christian 
oratory.  Being  the  parish  ch.  of  the 
Court/  it  ia  kept  in  good  order;  it 
consiBts  of  a  nave  and  transept.  The 
first  chapel  on  rt.,  belonging  to  the 
Capponi  family,  and  which  existed  be- 
fore the  present  edifice,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Brunelleschi ;  it  contains  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Fontormo. 
Of  the  4  Evangelists  in  the  circular 
lunettes  beneath  the  cupola,  3  are  by 
the  same  painter,  the  4th  by  Bronzino. 
The  huge  crucifix  in  the  4th  chapel 
is  by  Awirea  da  Fiesole,  The  Madonna 
with  4  Saints,  in  the  5th,  is  by 
Taddeo  Oaddi,  In  the  elegant  sacristy, 
opening  out  of  the  rt.-hand  transept, 


and  which  is  attributed  to  Brunel- 
leschi, are  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
L.  di  Credi,  and  a  curious  painting  of 
Sta.  Felicity  by  Spinelh  Aretino,  The 
Nativity,  one  of  the  3  pictures  in  the 
choir,  is  by  Santi  di  Tito'  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  the  two  St. 
Catherines,  in  the  1.  transept,  by  7>'. 
Ft'anccschini ;  and  the  Assumption,  vnth 
other  paintings,  in  the  1st  chapel  on 
1.,  by  Fooetti,  In  the  Sacristy  is  one 
of  the  large  crucifixes,  probably  by 
Giotto, 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  this 
ch.  is  a  column,  on  which  stood  a 
statue  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  raised  by 
the  Rossi  family,  one  of  whom  had 
served  under  that  sanguinary  fanatic 
in  his  persecution  of  the  Paterini.  The 
sepulchral  monument  to  Cardinal  de' 
Hossi,  under  the  portico  of  the  ch.,  is 
by  Baccio  da  Moatelupo, 

S.  Firenze  (in  the  piazza  di  S.  Fi- 
renze,  behind  that  of  the  Signoria). 
A  large  decorated  ch.  of  the  18th 
cent.,  containing  no  works  of  art  of 
importance.  The  extensive  conventual 
buildings,  formerly  tenanted  by  the 
Oratorians,  have  been  converted  into 
public  offices. 

*San  Lorenzo  (in  the  Piazza  S.  Lo- 
renzo). The  front  is  still  a  mass  of 
rough  masoniy.  The  drawings  by  Jft- 
chel  Angelo,  for  the  completion  of  the 
front,  are  in  the  Buonarroti  palace 
(p.  59).  The  original  basilica  was,  per- 
haps, the  oldest  sacred  edifice  in  the 
city :  it  was  consecrated  by  St.  Am- 
brose in  893;  but,  having  been  greatly 
damaged  by  fire  in  the  15th  cent.,  it 
was  determined  that  it  should  be  re- 
built in  a  better  style.  The  person  em- 
ployed, and  whose  name  Vasari  con- 
ceMs,  was  an  amateur  architect :  "  uno 
che  si  andava  dilettando  di  architeitura 
per  passatempo"  Some  portions  were 
raised,  when  Giovanni  de'  Medici  re- 
quested Brunelleechi  to  give  liis  opinion 
of  the  buildins; :  the  latter  very  openly 
spoke  out,  and  exhorted  his  patron  to 
contribute  influence  and  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  more  appropriate 
temple.  The  architect  spoke  to  a  will- 
ing listener;  and  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Florentines,    ci 
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which  G-iovanni,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Cosimo,  bore  the  greatest  part,  the  pre- 
sent eh.  was  begun,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  in  1425.  The  columns 
of  the  nave,  in  pietra  serena,  are  finely 

groportioned.  Brunelleschi  did  not 
ve  to  complete  the  building,  and 
hence  some  alterations  were  made 
which  have  been  found  fault  with. 
Among  the  additions  are  the  ornaments, 
with  the  elevations  of  the  two  doors  of 
the  Sagrestia  Vecchia,  bv  Donatello  : 
the  raised  space  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ch.  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angela : 
the  altars  of  the  several  chapels  are  of 
more  recent  date. 

There  are  two  fine  oblong  pulpits 
in  the  nave,  executed,  after  the  designs 
of  DonatellOf  by  his  pupil  Bertoldo. 
The  subjects  of  the  bronze  bas-reliefs 
on  them  represent  the  Passion  and  Be- 
surrection  of  our  Lord,  The  finest  are 
the  Descent  &om  the  Cross,  and  the 
Entombment.  Behind  the  pulpit,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  large  fresco  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence,  by  Ang. 
Bronzino;  and  over  the  door  near  it, 
leading  to  the  cloister,  a  richly  sculp- 
tured Cantoria  or  music  gallery.  Over 
an  altar  in  the  1.  aisle  is  a  beautiful 
picture  by  Sogliani  of  the  Apostles 
awaiting  martyrdom,  with  a  predella 
by  Bacchiacca, 

In  the  rt.  aisle  is  themonument  erected 
to  Benvenuti  the  eminent  painter,  who 
executed  the  frescos  in  the  Medicean 
chapel.  On  the  2nd  altar  in  rt.  aisle 
is  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  JRosso 
di  Rossi,  In  the  chapel  of  the  rt. 
transept  is  an  elegantly  sculptured 
comunicatorio  over  the  altar,  by  Bene- 
detto da  JRovezzano,  with  the  huge 
sepulchral  urn  in  red  porphyry  of 
the  wife  of  Leopold  II.;  and  in  a 
chapel  out  of  the  i.  transept,  a  modem 
tomb  of  a  Countess  Perrari  Corboli  by 
DttprS. 

In  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar 
is  the  Sepulchral  Monument  of  Cosimo 
de*  Medici,  or  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  who 
died  Aug.  1,  1464,  bearing  on  it  the 
title  of  "  Pater  JPatritB^^  bestowed  upon 
him  by  public  decree  in  the  year  after 
his  decease.    It  consists  of  a  circular 


space,  inlaid  with  red  and  green  por« 
phyry  and  marbles,  marking  the  spot 
under  which  his  remains  lie.  The 
modem  High  Altar  is  a  rich  but  mo- 
notonous mass  of  pietra  dura  work  : 
from  the  choir  behind  it  open  bronze 
gates  leading  into  the  Cappella  dei 
Depositi. 

The  Sagrestia  Vecchia  was  designed 
by  Brunelleschi  before  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  rebuild  the  whole  church. 
The  bas-reliefs,  the  four  evangelists,  and 
the  elevations  of  the  doorways,  are  by 
Donatello.  In  the  cupola  over  the  altar 
is  a  singular  allegorical  painting,  con- 
stellations, planets,  the  moon  in  Taurus, 
and  the  sun  in  Cancer.    The  marble 
screen  before  the  altar  is  very  hand- 
some.   The  sarcophagus,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement,  of  &iovanni  di  Ave- 
rardo  dei  Medici  (died  1428),  and  of 
his  wife  Ficcarda,  the  parents  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecchio,  and  the  founders  of  the 
greatness  of  the  family,  is  «dso  by  Do- 
natello,   The  tomb  is  elegant,  but  un- 
fortunately in  a  measure  ludden  by  the 
marble  table  placed  over  it.    Near  the 
door,  but  better  seen  from  the  central 
chapel  in  the  adjoining  transept,  is  the 
fine  monument  by  Andrea  Verrocchio, 
erected  in  1472  by  Lorenzo  and  Giu- 
liano  de'   Medici  to  the  memory  of 
Piero  and  Q-iovanni,  their  father  and 
uncle:    the    bodies    of   Lorenzo   and 
Giuliano  were  deposited  in  it  in  1559. 
Bound  the  sarcophagus,  composed  of 
an  urn  of  red  porphyry,  are  fine  bronze 
festoons  of  foliage.  A  cabling,  in  bronze, 
over  the  monument,  is  also  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  the  perfection  of  metal- work  in 
the  15th  cent.    The  bust  of  St.  Lorenzo 
over  the  door  is  by  Donatello,  That  of 
Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  on  one  of  the  side 
arches  is  by  a  contemporarv  sculptor. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  Birth  of  Christ 
by  Baffaello  del  Gordo, 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  or  Cap- 
pella dei  Depositi  (open  from  9  to  3 ; 
entrance  in  the  Via  delle  Cantonelle), 
which  opens  out  of  the  rt.-hand  tran- 
sept, erected  by  Michel  Angelo,  we 
have  a  building  planned  for  its  monu- 
ments, and  the  monuments  executed 
for  the  building  which  contains  them. 
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They  are  the  Momtmenh  of  Oiuliano 
and  Lorenzo   de*  Medici.      GKuliano 
was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, Younger  brother  conBequently 
of  Leo  jL,  and   &ther  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito :  he  was  created  Due  de  Ne- 
moun  by  Francis  L,  and  died  in  1516, 
in  his  37th  year :  the  allegorical  figures 
on  his  monument  represent  Day  and 
Night.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Fietro,  and 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his 
uncle  Leo  X.    In  1518  he  married  Ma- 
deleine de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house 
of  France :  the  sole  fruit  of  this  union 
was  Catherine  dei  Medici,  afterwards 
the  queen   of  Henry  II.      He  died 
in  1519,  surviving  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  only  a  few  days.   **  The  statue 
of  ItOTenzo  is  seated.    He  is  represented 
absorbed  in  thought.    He  rests  his  face 
upon  his  hand,  which  partially  covers 
the  chin  and    mouth.      The  general 
action  is  one  of  perfect  repose,  and  the 
expression  that  of  deep  meditation.    It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
mind  that  pervades  it.    For  deep  and 
intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  existence.    It  has  been  well 
observed  of  this  statue  that  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  antique,  but  it  rivals 
the  best  excellences  of  the  ancients  in 
expression  combined  with  repose  and 
digni<y." —  Westmacoityjim,  The  figures 
reclinmg  at  his  feet  are  intended  to  re- 
present  Aurora  and  Twilight,  or  Morn- 
ing and  Evening. 

The  merit  of  these  sculptures  was 
fully  appreciated  when  they  first  ap- 
peared. Flaxman  says  of  them, "  These 
recumbent  statues  are  grand  and  mys- 
terious ;  the  characters  and  forms  be- 
speak the  same  mightv  mind  and  hand 
evident  throughout  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the    Last  Judg- 
ment.*'   Thej  are  praised  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  and  the  NoUe,  in  particular, 
suggested  to  Giovanni  Battista  Strozzi 
the  elegant  quatrain — 

"La  Nott«  cheTtn  ved!  in  ti  doici  att! 
Dormire,  fb  da  an  Angelo  seolpita 
In  questo  aasso,  e  perdid  donne,  ha  yitai 
Destala,  se  ndl  ereai,  e  parleiatti." 


Michel  Angelo  replied  with  equal,  per« 
haps  superior,  elegance— 


**  QnXa  m*  d  '1  aonno  a  pi&  1*  eMer  di  i 
Mentre  eha  U  danno,  a  la  vargogna  dura  ' 
Non  vadar,  non  tanUr  m*  k  irnin*  ventura ; 
Paid  non  ml  daatar ;  dah  parla  baMO.** 

'*  Nor  than  forgat  that  Chambar  of  tha  Dead, 
Whare  the  gigantte  ahapat  of  Nifht  and  Day, 
Tumad  into  atcma,  rest  avarlaatingly ; 
Yat  itUl  ara  braathlng,aod  ahad  around  at  noon 
A  twofold  infloanca,  only  to  ba  fait — 
A  light,  adarknaH,  mingling  each  with  each, — 
Both,  and  yat  neitbar.    Thara  from  age  to  age 
Two  ghosts  ara  ritting  on  thair  •apulehrea. 
That  is  the  Duka  Loranso,  mark  him  well! 
He  meditatai,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
Wliat  from  beneath  his  halm-Uka   bonnet 

scowls? 
Is  it  a  fsea,  or  bat  an  eyeless  sknll  ? 
Tis  lost  in  shade ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk, 
It  flucinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  Is  noble,  most  m^astical  1 
Than  most  so,  whan  tha  distant  choir  is  heard 
Atmomorava    .•..**  Roobbs. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  Cappella  dei  Depositi 
is  a  remarkable  unfinished  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Michel  Angelo. 
"The  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  N. 
side  of  this  chapel  is  simple,  and  has 
a  sentiment  of  maternal  affection  never 
found  in  the  Ghreek  sculpture,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  this  artist, 
particularly  in  his  paintings,  and  that 
of  the  most  tender  kind." — Flaxman^ 
Jjeet,  X. 

The  statue  of  San  Damiano  on  the 
Virgin's  rt.  is  by  BaffaeUo  da  Mon- 
telupo,  that  of  St.  Cosimo  by  IVct 
CHov.  Angelo  Montorsoli,  assisted  by 
Michel  Angelo.  Behind  the  altar  of 
this  chapel  is  the  sepulchre  of  Q-rand 
Duke  Ferdmand  III. 

The  Medicean  Chapel  (open  from  9 
to  8 ;  entrance  in  the  Via  delle  Can- 
tonelle)  .at  the  back  of  the  choir,  and 
entered  from  the  chapel  on  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  is  an  illustoation  of  the  old 
stdi^  of  the  painter  who,  being  imable 
to  represent  Venus  beautiful,  covered 
her  with  finery.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  in  January,  1604,  the  architect 
being  Qiov.  dei  Mediciy  and  afterwards 
Matteo  Nigetti.  Its  founder,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  intended  the  building  for  the 
actual  reception  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  1603  tnere  arrived  at  Florence  r 
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mjBterious  personage  from,  the  East, 
st jling  himself  Faccardine,  Emir  of 
tlie  Druses.  This  emir,  now  he  was 
on  Christian  ground,  revealed  the  &ct 
that  he  was  a  descendiant  of  the  '*  Pious 
Gtofteedo"  and,  as  such,  entertained 
an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Turks ; 
and  he  offered  his  aid  to  the  Grand 
Duke  to  enable  him  to  acquire  (i.  e., 
to  steal)  the  most  revered  relic  of 
Christendom.  When  Faocardine  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  1604,  a  small 
fleet  of  galleys  was  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  imder  the  command 
of  the  captain-general,  Inghirami ;  and 
Faccardine  and  his  confederates  ac- 
tually found  means  to  enter  the 
church,  and  to  begio  their  opera- 
tions for  detaching  the  sepulchre, 
•  when,  being  discovOTcd  by  the  "ma- 
lice" of  the  Greeks,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  leaving  the 
marks  of  the  saw.  The  ill  success 
of  the  intended  larceny  was  viewed 
as  a  great  misfortime.  Cosimo  II. 
converted  the  building  into  the  ce- 
metery of  the  grand  ducal  family. 

The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  richest  marbles  and  pietre  dure, — 
jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  still  more  precious  stones,  com- 
posing the  Florentine  mosaic  of  pietre 
commesse,  of  which  the  materials  are 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
modem  Roman  mosaic.  In  the  Boman 
mosaic  the  colours  are  artificial,  it 
being  formed  of  little  pieces  of  opaque 
glass,  called  smalto.  In  the  Floren- 
tine mosaic  no  colours  are  employed,  ex- 
cepting what  are  natural  to  the  stone  ; 
and  the  varied  tints  and  shading  are 
formed  by  a  judicious  adaptation  pf 
the  gradations  which  the  material 
affords.  By  means  of  these  only, 
graceful  and  elaborate  representations 
of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments,  &c.,  have 
been  produced.  Marbles  and  jaspers 
of  brilliant  colours,  being,  of  course, 
very  valuable,  are  only  used  in  thin 
slices,  like  veneer,  about }  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  process  is  extremely  tedious, 
and  therefore  expensive;  the  pattern 
3  drawn  on  paper;  each  piece  is  then 
ut  out  and  drawn  on  the  stone  chosen. 


The  atone  ia  sawn  by  means  of  a  fine 
wire  stretched  by  a  bow  and  with 
emery  powder,  and  is  worked  down 
with  emery  at  a  wheel  until  it  fits 
exactly;  it  is  then  joined  to  the  other 
pieces  by  being  set  in  a  backing  of 
white  cement  about  }  inch  thick; 
when  the  work  is  completed  this 
cement  is  planed  down  even,  and  a  slab 
of  slate  put  at  the  back. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
cities  and  states  of  Tuscany  incorporated 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Medici,  which 
range  round  the  chapel,  are  examples 
of  the  richness  of  this  work.  The 
red  Giglio  on  the  shield  of  Florence  is 
the  most  elegant  of  the  coats.  It  is 
delicately  and  elaborately  formed  of 
different  hues  of  coral  and  cornelian, 
inlaid  so  as  to  represent  the  relief  and 
the  shading  of  the  flower,  which  is  evi- 
dently, like  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France, 
no  lUy,  bat  the  three-petaled  iris,  which 
still  grows  on  the  walls  of  Florence. 
All  the  bearings,  as  before  observed, 
are  natural-coloured  stones;  the  giallo 
antico  standing  for  or,  lapis  lazuli  azure, 
rosso  antico  gvlesj  &c.  &c.  In  only 
one  instance  is  help  given  by  art.  It  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Lion  argent  of  Faenza, 
which,  formed  of  semi-transparent  ala- 
baster, has,  beneath  it,  a  shading  on 
the  ground,  which  shows  through  the 
stone. 

The  Medieean  cenotaphs  are,  in  splen- 
dour of  material,  in  accordance  with 
the  mausoleum  which  encloses  them; 
they  are  formed  of  red  and  grey  gra- 
nite.    The  only  statues  yet  placed  on 
the  tombs  are  those  of  Ferdinand  I. 
(died  1610),   modelled  by  G,  da  Bo- 
logna, and  cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  and  of 
Cosimo  II.  (d.  1620),  by  Pietro  Tacca 
alone,  and  which  as  a  work  of  art  stands 
pre-eminent.    The  cushion  upon  which 
the  grand  ducal  crown  is  placed  is  of 
the  most  wonderful  workmanship,  in- 
laid not  merely  with  pietre  dure,  but 
with  precious  stones.    The  grand  duccd 
crown,  which  differs  in  shape  from  all 
other  European  crowns,  was  the  fancy 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  he    in- 
vented the  title  of    *' Grand  Duke." 
The  roof,   divided   into    8    compart- 
ments, surmounted  by  as  many  hex- 
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agonal  lunettes,  u  eoyered  with  fres- 
coB  executed  between  1828  and  1837, 
bj  the  then  director  of  the  Academy, 
Pietro   Benvmuti,  representing,    com- 
mencing  from    the   E.  side,    1,    the 
Blessing  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  by 
the  Almighty;   2,  The  first  Sin,  Eve 
giving  the  mtal  Apple  to  Adam  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden;  3,  the  Death  of 
Abel ;  4,  the.  Sacrifice  after  the  Deluge 
by  Noah;  5,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord; 
6,  bia  Crucifixion;  7,  the  Resurrec- 
tion; and  8,  the  Last  Judgment:  in 
the  hexagonal  spaces  are  paintings  of 
Moaea,  Aaron,   David,   St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Matthew,    St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark.    The  bodies 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  are  contained  in 
a  crypt  below. 

The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  has 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration  ;  it 
is  intended  to  decorate  the  unfinished 
fa9ade  after  the  design  left  by  Michel 
Angela, 

The  Cloister  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  small  and  regular.  Here  is  the 
sitting  statue  of  Paolo  Oiovio,  Bishop 
of  Nocera,  who  died  in  1552,  an  emi- 
nent writer  on  history  and  historical 
biography.  The  statue  on  it  is  by  Frofi- 
cesco  di  San  Gallo.  From  this  side  of 
the  upper  cloister  opens  on  1.,  by  nar- 
row staircase  on  entering  the  ch.,  the 
entrance  to  the  celebrated 

Mediceo  -  Zaurentian  Library  (open 
daily,  except  on  festivals,  from  9  to  3  ; 
smaJl  gratuity  to  the  attendant ;  the 
chief  librarian  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, and  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
consulting  books  and  MSS.).  A  noble 
but  imfinished  vestibule,  designed,  like 
the  rest  of  the  building, by  iftc^Mn^«/o, 
leads  into  the  library.  Some  variation 
was  introduced  in  this  portion  by  Vasari, 
The  library  itself  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
gallery,  of  which  the  effect  is  improved 
by  the  fine  stained  glass  windows, 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
In  each  of  these  the  armorial  shield  of 
Clement  VII.  is  introduced.  The  ter- 
racotta pavement,  with  its  grotesque 
but  elegant  patterns,  in  brown,  red, 
and  yellow,  was  laid  down  after  the 
designs  of  //  Triboh,     The  Rotonda 


attached  to  the  library  was  finished  in 
1841,  by  the  architect  Poccianti, 

The  Mediceo-Laurentian  Library  is 
a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the 
family  of  Medici  in  the  advancement 
of  learning.  It  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  begun,  as  is  weU 
known,  by  Cosimo,  whose  wealth,  and 
extensive  mercantile  intercourse  with 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  peculiar 
success.  When  Piero,  the  unlucky  son 
of  Lorenzo,  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
the  people,  this  library,  with  difficulty 
saved  from  destruction,  was  purchased 
by  the  Republic  in  1496.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  sold  it  to  the  convent  of 
San  Marco.  When  the  Dominicans  fell 
into  trouble,  on  account  of  Savonarola, 
the  library  was  taken  from  them  and 
removed  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  The 
friars  soon  afterwards  recovered  it, 
however  (1500):  but,  being  much  in 
debt,  they  in  their  turn  sold  the  collec- 
tion to  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  deposited  it  in 
his  palace  at  Rome.  It  then  passed  to 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
YIL),  who  determined  to  restore  the 
collection  to  Florence,  as  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  Medicean  inheritance, 
and  he  accordingly  founded  this  edi- 
fice to  receive  it,  for  which  Michel 
Angelo  furnished  the  designs.  At  the 
death  of  Clement  VII.  (1534)  it  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  abandoned  to  dust  and 
decay,  until  the  building  was  finished, 
while  Michel  Angelo  was  living  in 
his  old  age  at  Rome.  They  were 
arranged  and  placed  under  proper  care 
by  Cosimo  I. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  Medicean  collection  by 
Cosimo's  successors,  by  whom  have 
been  added  the  MSS.  of  the  Gaddi 
library;  those  collected  by  the  Senator 
Carlo  Strozzi;  those  of  the  private' 
library  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  and  of  the 
Lotanngico-Palatine library;  the  orien- 
tal manuscripts  illustrated  by  Assemann , 
Archbishop  of  Apamea;  the  Biscioniani, 
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Segnani,  and  Scioppiani  MSS. ;  and  those  \ 
which  were  found  in  the  monasteries 
suppressed  prior  to  the  French  inva- 
sion. Count  Angelo  d'Elci  (1841)  gave 
his  valuable  collections  of  Editiones 
Principes;  Franc.  Xav.  Redi,  the  last 
of  the  family,  bequeathed  the  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Franc.  Redi  (1626- 
1698);  and  the  Cav.  Fabre,  the  painter, 
deposited  here  the  manuscripts  of 
Alfieri,  as  well  as  many  printed  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  containing  mar- 
ginal comments  or  translations  by  that 
great  poet,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Countess  of  Albany.  The  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Tempi  has  also  deposited 
here  some  valuable  contributions  from 
his  own  library,  including  one  of  the 
finest  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
This  library  now  contains  upwards  of 
9000  manuscripts.  In  mere  numbers 
many  are  larger,  but  none,  the  Vatican 
excepted,  so  important.  It  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  works  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
of  the  great  Italian  writers  of  the  14:th, 
15th,  and  16th  cents.  There  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
and  other  oriental  MSS.  by  Assemann, 
in  1  vol.  folio,  1742;  one  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  MSS.,  by  the  librarian 
Biscioni,  published  in  1752;  and  one 
of  the  MSS.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  other  modem  languages,  by  Ban- 
dini,  printed  at  Florence  in  11  vols, 
folio,  1764-1793.  The  continuation  is 
being  executed  by  the  present  librarian. 
Suspended  at  the  end  of  each  desk  is  a 
tablet,  containing  the  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral MSS.  beneath.  Among  the  sights  for 
the  comparatively  unlettered  visitor  of 
the  collection  are  the  following: — The 
celebrated  Medicean  Virgil,  the  earliest 
MS.  of  the  poet,  revised  by  Tertius 
Rufus  Asterius  Apronianus,  about  a.d. 
494,  containing  the  whole  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Bucolics.  The  numerous  corrections 
which  it  contains  attest  the  care  with 
which  it  was  collated. — The  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  when  they  took  Amalfi 
(11 35).  It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  this  discovery  led  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law  in  modern  times,  and  to 


its  generaladoptioa  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  many  countries  of  Europe.  This 
MS.  was  preserved  at  Pisa  with  as  much 
veneration  as  if  it  had  been  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Republic.  Every  three 
months  it  was  visited  by  a  deputation 
of  the  magistracy:  and  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Pisa,  it  was  removed  to  Florence 
in  1411,  equal  veneration  long  con- 
tinued to  bie  rendered  to  it.  Tapers 
were  lighted,  monks  and  magistrates 
stood  bareheaded,  as  before  holy  relics, 
and  the  books  were  opened  beneath 
a  silken  palL  The  work  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  beautiful  character,  "is  com- 
posed of  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  scribe." — Gibbon,  The 
Virgil  and  the  Justinian  are  in  the  new 
circular  reading-room,  the  Rotonda. — 
Tijco  fragments  of  TacOvis,  The  first 
contains,  in  a  most  cramped  and  diffi- 
cult Lombard  character,  the  first  five 
books  of  the  History,  and  the  last  six 
of  the  Annals.  Some  antiquaries  place 
its  date  as  high  as  395;  but  it  belongs 
more  probably  to  a  much  later  period; 
some  say  as  late  as  the  11th  cent. 
The  second,  brought  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia,  was 
purchased  by  Pope  Leo  X.  from  the 
discoverer  Arcimboldi,  for  500  golden 
florins.  This  MS.,  which  is  more  legible 
than  the  preceding,  may  be  as  old  as 
the  6th  cent.,  and  is  the  only  MS. 
which  contains  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Annals. — ^A  Quintus  Curtius  of  the 
10th  cent,  is  the  earliest  text  of  that 
Latin  writer. — The  Divina  Commedia : 
The  transcription  of  this  manuscript  was 
completed,  as  appears  by  the  colophon, 
on  the  day  when  the  "Duke  of  Athens," 
Walter  de  Brienne,  was  expelled,  1343, 
or  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
Dante.  —  The  Decameron,  transcribed 
in  1384,  from  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  by  Francesco  Mannelli,  his  god- 
son, consoles  the  Italian  scholar  for 
the  loss  of  the  original.  It  contains 
some  whimsical  marginal  notes,  and 
the  orthography  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  modem  editions. — A  copy 
of  Cicero's  Epistles,  Ad  Familiares,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Petrarch;  some  of  his 
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letters,  ondhis  autograph  signature  upon 
the  first  page  of  hiB  Horace,  are  also 
shown.    The  handwritinga  are  totally 
dissimilar.— Terenoe,  from  the  hand  of 
Politian.— A  oopy  of  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Bante  in  which  he  rejects  the 
conditional  permission  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence.—Unpublished  writings  of  Ficino. 
— ^A  versified  description  of  the  poet's 
person  in  a  MS.  of  Dante  of  the  15th 
cent. —  Some    of  the    Syriac    MSS., 
particularly  the  Qospels  of  the  date 
586,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia,  contain  illumi- 
nations which  are  fine  specimens  of 
Byzantine  art.     In  the  Canzoniere  are 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch,  of  the 
14th  cent.  —  The    JSvangeliarium  An- 
reum,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Trebizond. 
— ^A  missal  of  the  14th   cent.,  with 
illuminations  by  Don  Lorenzo,  a  Camal- 
dolese  monk. — An  interesting  old  Map 
of  the  World  of  1 410,  showing  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  in  two  great  lakes. 

At  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  Piazza,  in 
front  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  is  the 
unfinished  sitting  statue  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  or  delle  Bande  Kere,  the 
father  of  Cosimo  L,  by  BandiMtti,  In 
the  principal  bas-relief  on  the  pedestal, 
which  represents  Qiovanni  pronouncing 
sentence  on  a  group  of  captives,  the 
artist  has  introduced  a  figure  carrying 
off  a  hog;  this  is  one  Baldassare  Turini 
of  Pescia,  against  whom  Bandinelli  had 
a  grudge,  and  whom  he  has  thus  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
died  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  (1526), 
having  previously  attached  himself  to 
the  Imperialists.  The  statue  was  placed 
here  only  in  1850,  having  remained 
until  then  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

*  Church  and  Convent  of  San  Marco  fin 
the  Piazza  of  San  Marco,  in  the 
Via  Cavour), — The  Dominicans  of  the 
"strict  observance"  were  introduced 
here  in  1436,  by  the  authority  of 
Pope  Eugenius  IV. ;  the  Silvestrmi,  a 
branch  of  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa, 
who  had  before  then  occupied  the 
convent,  having  fallen  into  baid  repute. 
The  Dominicans  long  continued  highly 
popular.     Cosimo  de'  Medici  promised 


10,000  Hcudi  towards  the  ro'ereotion 
of  thoir  church  and  monastery,  and 
spent  36,000.  The  designs  for  both 
church  and  convent  were  furnished  by 
Mioheiozzo,  All  the  buildings,  how- 
ever, have  been  much  altered,  and 
the  church  exhibits  little  of  the  ori- 
ginal design.  The  front  was  completed 
in  1777  from  the  designs  of /Va.  Giov, 
Pronti,  The  architectural  decorations 
of  the  altars,  and  the  Salviati  Chapel 
(1588),  dedicated  to  Sanf  Antonino, 
on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of  the  nave, 
were  designed  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
The  statue  of  the  Saint,  in  the  act 
of  benediction,  is  by  the  same  artist. 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot, 
St.  Philip,  St.  John,  St.  Edward,  and 
St.  Dominick,  are  by  Francnvilla,  his 
pupil,  and  from  his  designs.  The  three 
Angels  over  the  altai*,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze,  are  by  Fortigiani. 
The  paintings  in  chiar^-oscuro  on  a 
gold  ground  beneath  the  archivolta 
supporting  the  cupola  are  by  Bron^ 
zino»  The  two  large  frescos  upon  the 
walls  of  the  antechapel,  representing, 
one,  the  funeral  procession,  the  other, 
the  burial  of  St.  Antonino,  are  by 
Passignano,  In  the  same  transept  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  begun 
in  1678.  by  P.  F,  Silvani:  the  walls 
and  pavement  are  of  coloured  marbles. 
Here  are  five  large  paintings  relating 
to  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  either  in  history  or 
in  type,  such  as  the  Falling  of  the 
Manna,  by  Fassignano,  and  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli, 
our  Lord  with  the  Apostles,  by  Santi 
di  Tito,  and  finished  by  Tib^rio  his 
son.  At  one  end  of  this  chapel  is 
the  monument  of  Prince  Poniatowski, 
nephew  of  Stanislaus  the  last  King 
of  Poland,  a  poor  production  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  church  also  con- 
tains, in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  n., 
a  fine  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  Do- 
natarii  and  4  Saints,  by  Fra  BartO' 
lommeo,  showing  that  painter's  *'  style 
of  composition  almost  in  perfection  ; 
the  Madonna,  noble  and  easy  in  posi- 
tion ;  the  two  kneeling  women,  in  pro- 
file, are  types  of  symmetrical  figures, 
never  to  be  sui-passed."— J?tt;'cMrtrrf^ 
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—  Of  older  art  is  a  siiigalar  Ma- 
donna and  two  Saints  in  mosaic,  upon 
a  gold  ground,  encmsted  in  the  wall 
of  the  Cappella  Ricci,  the  4th  on  the 
rt.-hand  fdde  of  the  nave.  The  cen« 
tral  portion  alone  is  ancient :  it  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration,  with  uplifted  hands,  as  we 
see  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian paintings  in  the  Catacombs.  The 
saints,  Dominick  and  Raymundus,  and 
angels,  on  either  side,  are  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  only  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  early  art,  but  as  one  of 
the  ancient  mosaics  in  St.  Peter^s  at 
Rome,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
John  VI.  A.D.  703.  It  was  brought 
here  in  1609,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Basilica,  when  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  present  structure. 
A  crucifix  by  Giotto,  painted  on  wood, 
with  a  gold  ground,  now  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  drew  all 
Florence  to  see  it  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  this  convent;  audit  is  said 
to  be  the  very  production  which  esta- 
blished his  popular  reputation  abo^e 
that  of  his  great  predecessor  Cimabue. 

**  O  vano  glorim  dell'  omane  poH« 
Com'  pooo  verde  in  tnlji  tinui  duxa, 
Se  non  h  sianta  dmll'  etati  ^rone  I 
Credette  Cimabaa  nella  pintura 
Tener  lo  campo ;  ed  ora  na  Giotto  il  giido, 
Si  cho  la  fama  di  colai  oicara." 

Furgaiario,  canto  zi.  91—96. 

In  the  1.  aisle,  between  the  3rd  and 
4th  chapels,  are  interred  the  three 
friends  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Politian, 
Benivieni  the  poet,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  phoenix  of  his  time,  who 
died  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  31 ;  on  the 
wall  over  his  grave  is  an  inscription 
which  records  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. — 
On  a  little  tablet  below  is  that  of 
Politian,  in  which  his  death  is  placed 
in  1494,  on  Sept.  22,  jet.  zl.  Politian 
was  one  of  those  who, 

'*  Dyinf;.  pat  on  the  weedi  of  Dominie, 
Or  ai  Franciscans  think  to  pass  dlfgaised." 

He  was  by  his  own  request  buried  in  the 
IresB  of  the  friars  of  this  monastery. 
*27*d   Convent  of  San  Marco  (open 
ly  from  10  to  4 ;  admission^  1  franc  ; 


Sundays,  free).  This  boilding,  now 
converted  into  a  picture  gallery,  con- 
tains the  finest  works  of  Dra  Angelico 
da  Fiesoie  (b.  1387,  d.  1455),  who  was 
a  member  of  the  house,  and  "  a  Flo- 
rentine master,  in  whose  works  the 
leading  inspiration  of  Giotto  and  the 
Gothic  style  attains  its  hi^est  final 
eminence." — Burckhardt.  Fra  Ange- 
lico may  indeed  be  called  the  last  and 
most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  school  of 
painters,  to  whose  style  he  added  as 
much  as  a  mind  altogether  nurtured 
in  asceticism  could  do.  fie  is  without 
those  beauties  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael, 
but  there  are  in  his  works  a  holiness 
and  purity  of  expression  which,  per- 
haps, have  never  been  surpassed  by 
either  of  these  great  masters. 

The  works  of  Fra  Angelico  in  this 
convent  were  painted  by  him  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells  no  longer  occu- 
pied by  the  monks,  extending  over 
the  cloisters.  On  the  L  hand  no 
less  than  25  are  by  him,  the  rest 
by  brethren,  his  scholars.  Entering 
the  cloister  from  the  Piazza,  we  see 
in  a  lunette  over  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  as  if  imposing  silence : 
near  it  the  fine  St.  Dominick  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross:  in  another  lunette,  at 
the  farther  angle,  a  Head  of  Christ. 
Opening  out  of  the  N.  side  of  this 
cloister  is  the  ancient  chapter-house, 
containing  the  famous  Crucifixion :  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
(the  two  thieves  being  also  represented) 
are  the  three  Marys,  St.  Mark,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cos- 
ma,  and  St.  Damiano:  on  the  L,  St. 
Dominick,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Francis,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Romuald,  St.  Ber- 
nardin,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas ;  the  latter  recognised 
by  the  sun  upon  his  breast.  ''  It  is  a 
mournful  lament  of  the  whole  Church, 
here  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
in  the  presence  of  its  great  teachers 
and  founders  of  orders.  As  long  as 
pointing  exists,  these  figures  will  be  ad- 
mired for  the  unequalled  intensity  of 
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the  expression  :  the  oontnsts  of  devo- 
tion, of  grief,  of  convulaed  feeling,  and 
calm  inward  emotion  ....  have  never 
been  more  finely  combined  for  gene- 
ral effect  than  here." — Burckhardt,  A 
border  of  arabesque  compartments,  in 
which  are  contained  samts  and  pa- 
triarclu,  the  prophetic  sibyls  and  the 
prophets,  surrounds  the  pictiu*e.  Be- 
neath is  a  species  of  spiritual  pedigree 
representing  St.  Dominick,  in  the  cen- 
tre, holding  a  branch  in  each  hand, 
whence  spring  smaller  stems  with  per- 
traits  in  mechdlions  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples  and  followers.  The 
door  on  the  1.  of  the  staircase  leads 
into  the  Small  Refectory,  in  which  is 
a  Last  Supper  J  by  Dom,  Ohirlandaio, 
Near  the  door  leading  to  the  staircase 
is  a  Journey  to  Emmaus,  by  Frit  Barto- 
hmmeo. 

We  now  ascend  the  staircase,  and 
reach  the  upper  corridor,  out  of 
which  open  42  cells,  some  of  them 
famous  as  having  been  occupied  by 
Frk  Angelico^  Frk  Bartolommeo,  Savo- 
narola, Cosimo  de'  Medici,  and  others ; 
and  all  of  them,  together  with  the 
corridors^  decorated  with  frescos,  52 
in  number.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
is  the  Annunciation.  Turning  to  the 
rt.  in  1st  cell  on  1.  is  S.  Antoninus,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  On  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  this  cell,  Christ  in 
Limbo,  by  Frh  Angelico.  In  the  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th  cells,  frescos  by  Fra 
Angelico, 

We  now  reach  the  entrance  to 
the  Library  of  8t,  Mark,  containing, 
under  glass  cases,  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  illuminated  Hymnals,  chiefly 
^m  the  numerous  suppressed  con- 
"^ents.  Returning  to  the  corridor 
through  a  handsome  hall,  with  22 
Ionic  columns,  we  continue  our  ex- 
ftinination  of  the  cells,  all  of  which  con- 
tain frescos  by  Fra  Angelico,  7th, 
Christ  buffeted.  8th.  The  Resurrec- 
tion. 9th.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
loth.  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
lUh.  On  the  rt.  wall  of  the  corridor, 
beyond  the  entrance  into  the  library, 
is  the  *  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  a 
small  painting,  \mder  glass,  brought 
from  S.  Maria  Novella,  called  Madonna 


della  Stella  ;  it  is  a  work  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  painted  like  a  minia- 
ture. Opposite  cell  6  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  banners  of  the  different 
towns  and  corporations  of  Italy 
that  were  represented  at  the  Dante 
Festival  in  1865.  Cell  14  is  that 
in  which  Pope  Eucenius  IV.  is 
said  to  have  slept  when  he  conse- 
crated the  church  in  ,1442.  A  few 
steps  lead  up  into  cell  15,  in  which  irt 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  "  late  and 
rich  work;"  this  cell  and  14  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inhabited  by  Co- 
simo de'  Medici  when  he  retired  to 
S.  Marco  for  devotional  purposes;  on 
the  wall  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  Pon" 
tormo.  Returning  through  this  corri- 
dor into  the  left  side  corridor  we  may 
notice,  in  cell  20,  an  Annunciation,  cell 
25  an  Entombment,  cell  29  a  Tempta- 
tion,  cell  32  the  fine  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  In  the  corridor  parallel  with 
the  Piazza,  and  containing  7  cells,  are 
paintings  by  followers  of  Frit  Angelico, 
mostly  representing  S.  Dominick  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross;  on  the  wall  are 
some  paintings,  one  a  Madonna,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  is  a  set  of  3  rooms,  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Savonarola ;  one 
contains  a  bust  of  the  monk  by  Giov. 
Bastiani  (1868),  and  over  the  door  is 
the  inscription,  '^  has  cellulaa  venerabilis 
HieronymuB  Savonarola,  vir  apoatolicus 
Jiabitavit ; "  in  one  room  is  his  scapula 
and  a  rosary,  and  his  portrait  after  Fra 
Bartolommeo;  in  another  is  a  picture 
of  his  martyrdom. 

Qirolamo  Savonarola  was  a  brother 
of  this  convent.  The  papal  chair  was 
then  polluted  by  Alexander  VI.  Sa- 
vonarola loudly  urged  the  reform  o' 
the  Church,  odling  upon  the  faithful 
to  come  forth  from  the  mystic  Ba- 
bylon. He  was  equally  unsparing  of 
his  reproofs  of  the  vices  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  the  huge  piles,  in  which 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, and  Pulci  were  consumed, — > 
causing  the  present  scarcity  of  the  early 
editions  of  their  works, — testified  his 
influence  and  his  fanaticism.  The  ini- 
quitous Pope,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  his  implacable  enemy  ;  and  his  zeal^ 
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political  as  well  as  religious,  raised  up 
against  him  a  whole  host  of  relentless 
opponents.  The  convent  of  St.  Mark 
was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  multi- 
tude on  Palm  Sunday,  1498,  and  after 
a  long  and  stout  defence  by  the 
monks,  the  choir,  then  enclosea  by  a 
high  wall,  whither  they  had  retreated, 
was  stormed.  Savonarola  and  two  of 
his  brethren,  Fr&  Domenico  and  Yvk 
Silvestro,  were  dragged  forth,  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  Charges  of  heresy  were  pre- 
ferred against  him.  He  was  repeat- 
edly put  to  the  torture;  the  agony 
extorted  a  confession,  which  he  re- 
tracted as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
the  rack;  and  on  the  23rd  May,  1498, 
he  and  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  then  burnt,  on  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the 
Arno.  Previously  to  his  execution  he 
had  been  degraded. — ''I  separate  thee 
from  the  Church  militant,"  said  the 
officiating  priest.  "But  thou  canst 
not  separate  me  from  the  Church  tri- 
umphant," was  Savonarola's  reply.  So 
late  as  the  last  oentury  there  were 
many  who  honoured  him  as  a  saint 
and  a  martyr.  It  was  through  the 
preaching  of  Savonarola  that  "Frk  £ar- 
tolommeo  became  a  monk,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  this  order. 

A  door  in  the  1.  comer  of  the  outer 
cloister  leads  into  the  Large  Refectory y  in 
which  is  a  fresco  by  Sogliani,  represent- 
ing a  scene  in  the  life  of  S.  Dominick. 

The  second,  or  Great  Cloister,  is  a 
beautiful  building  by  MicheUozzo ;  the 
frescos  in  the  lunettes  are  of  the  18th 
centy.^  and  represent  the  works  and 
miracles  of  S.  Dominick. 

In  a  hall  opening  out  of  this  cloister 
the  celebrated  Accademia  della  Crusca 
now  assembles.  It  arose  out  of  the 
Accademia  Fiorentina,  founded  in  1 540, 
in  consequence  of  a  feud  amongst  the 
members :  its  first  meeting  as  an  au- 
thorised assembly  was  in  1582.  Their 
object  was  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Tuscan  dialect.  Their 
pretension  was  that  their  business 
should  consist  in  the  separation  of  the 
fine  flour  from  the  bran,  or  crusca,  and 
all  their  devices  are  in  accordance. 


A  boulting  machine  is  their  heraldic 
coat,  with  the  motto,  "  II  piu  belfior* 
ne  coglie"  The  backs  of  their  chairs 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  winnowing 
shovel ;  the  seats  represented  sacks ; 
every  member  took  a  name  allusive  to 
the  miller's  calling,  and  received  a 
grant  of  an  estate,  properly  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  in  Arcadia. 
Their  first  object  was  the  selection  of 
such  writers  as  might  justly  serve  as 
standards  of  lang^uage :  these  they  have 
designated  as  *'  Testi  di  Lingua,"  and 
from  those  authorities  the  Dizionario 
della  Crusca  was  compiled.  By  Leo- 
pold I.  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
was  united  to  the  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina.  It  was  revived,  on  its  original 
plan,  in  1814. 

Santa  Maria  Maddalena  (fe*  Pazzi  (in 
Via  dei  Pinti).  The  ch.,  annexed  to  a 
then  existing  convent,  was  begun  by 
Brunelleschi,  and  completed  by  Qiuliano 
diSan  Gallo,  The  cloister,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  was  also  built  by  San  Gallo 
(1479),  It  has  been  spoilt  by  bricking 
up  many  of  the  intercolumniations.  In 
the  chapel,  near  the  entrance,  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leus,  by  Foccetti,  The  church  has  many 
paintings,  of  which  the  best  are — ^St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Roch,  by  Raffaelltnodel 
Garho;  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by 
Santi  di  Tito ;  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Cosimo  Sosselli,  The  high  altar,  con- 
taining the  body  of  the  patron  Saint,  is 
very  splendid,  though  not  in  good  taste. 

The  Chapterhouse  of  this  church 
(entrance  in  the  Via  della  Colonna; 
admission,  free,  on  Sundays,  Mondays, 
and  Fridays,  from  1 2  to  8)  was  formerly 
a  nunnery.  On  the  ground-floor,  on 
the  1.  wall  after  entering,  is  a  fresco  of 
the  Crucifixion,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Fietro  Ferugino:  it  is  divided  into 
3  parts — ^in  the  centre  our  Lord  on 
the  Cross,  with  Mary  Magdalen  at  his 
feet ;  on  the  rt.  St.  John  and  St.  Ber- 
nard; on  the  I.  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and 
St.  Benedict. 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (in  the  Via  dei 
Cerretani)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
foundations  in  Florence;  the  present 
ch.  dates  from  the  13th  cent.,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
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Florentine  architect  Buono,  of  whom 
we  have  seen  lome  works  at  Pistoia. 
The  interior  has  been  much  altered 
by  modem  restorations ;  still  it  pre- 
serves traces  of  its  pointed  arches  [>ar- 
barously rounded  to  harmonisewith  the 
more  recent  tasteless  decorations  and 
chapelB.  On  the  first  two  piers  on  the  rt. 
are  some  frescos  of  saints  painted  by  the 
early  Florentine  school,  recently  dis- 
covered mider  the  whitewash  ;  the  best 
pictures  in  this  oh.  are  a  St.  Albert,  1st 
chapel  on  1.,  by  Ciaoli;  and  in  the  4th 
onl.  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
Passignano,  Brunetto  Latini,  the  nuuter 
of  Dtmte,  was  bnried  hero  in  1294. 

*  Santa  Maria  Novella  (in  the  Piazza 
of  the  Bame  name,  near  the  central  rly. 
Station)  was  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Preaching  Friars  in  Florence.  St. 
Dominick,  the  founderof  this  celebrated 
order,  in  the  same  year  (1216)  in  which 
his  institution  was  confirmed  by  Hono- 
rius  III.,  sent  a  small  detachment  of 
them  to  Florence.  About  1222  they 
were,  after  some  removals,  located  in 
an  ancient  church,  then  outside  the 
walls,  the  site  of  which  is  now  within 
the  present  conTentual  buildings.  The 
spacious  church  and  cloisters,  sacristy, 
refectory,  and  chapter-house,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area  then  granted  to  the 
Dominicans  by  the  nmgistracy. 

The  fa9ade  of  the  church  is  com- 
pleted— a  rare  thing  in  Florence.  It  is 
composed  of  compartments  of  white 
and  black  marble,  and  is  the  most 
modem  portion  of  the  church;  for, 
though  begun  in  1348,  it  was  not 
finished  till  1470.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  is  from  the  designs  of  Leon  JSattista 
Alberti,  Inserted  in  the  front  are  two 
curious  astronomical  instruments,  by 
the  Padre  Ignazio  Danti,  astronomer 
of  Cosimo  I. — a  quadrant  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  solstices  (1572)  and 
an  armillary  dial  (1574).  The  device 
of  the  swelling  sail  introduced  upon 
the  front  was  that  of  the  Bucellai 
fanuly,  who  defimyed  a  great  part  of 
the  expense.  The  walls  of  a  cloister 
extencUng  from  the  rt.  of  the  fa^^ade 
are  composed  of  arches,  under  each  of 
which  is  an  ancient  tomb,  like  those 


at  Pistoia  and  Lucca.  Ther  were  exe- 
cuted about  1300.  From  tnese  sepul- 
chres the  neighbouring  street  has 
acquired  its  name  of  Via  degli  Avelli 
(street  of  the  tombs).  This  outer  wall, 
which  had  only  been  finished  towards 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Kovella,  has 
now  been  carried  round  the  whole  of 
the  £.  side  of  the  ch.,  and  in  excellent 
taste,  towurds  the  Piazza  Yeochia.  The 
original  portion  has  also  been  restored. 
The  church,  be^n  in  1279  from,  the 
desiffnl  of  Frh  Eutoro  and  JVd  SUto^ 
brothers  of  the  order,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Italian  Qothic.  The  campa- 
nile,  a  lofty  tower  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  spire,  is  attributed  to  the 
same  architects.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1357  by  JVd  Giovanni^ 
SrachetH  da  Campi^  and  Fret  Jacopo 
Talenti  da  Nepoziano^  both  members  of 
this  conmiunity.  Michel  Angelo  gave 
to  this  church  the  title  of  his  bride.  It 
is  322  ft.  lone;,  88  ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisks,  and  203  ft.  between 
the  extremities  of  the  transepts.  The  7 
pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  the  piers 
m  the  form  of  4  engaged  colunms 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are  of 
difibrent  widths.  The  roof  is  divided 
into  6  square  compartments,  and 
groined,  without  any  oecoration.  The 
arrangement  of  the  altars  and  chapels 
in  the  aisles  was  by  Yasari  and  others, 
in  the  time  of  Cosimo  I.  The  transepts 
are  short,  but  have  been  prolonged  to 
make  room  for  two  larger  terminal 
chapels.  The  oh.  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella 
was  once  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Florence, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  times 
of  Italian  Gk)thic ;  but  here,  as  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Dominican  order 
at  Home  (Sta.  Maria  della  Minerva), 
the  spirit  of  Bestoration  came  over  the 
friars  of  the  adjoining  convent  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  they  having  amassed  a 
goodly  sum  by  the  sale  oi  drugs,  per- 
fumery, and  liqueurs,  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  government  to  apply  it 
to  a  total  restoration  of  the  interior. 
The  floor  of  brick  was  pulled  up,  and 
with  it  many  slab-tombs  of  the  histo- 
rical families  of  Florence ;  the  pier 
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were  bared  of  their  numerouB  eepul- 
chral  monuments,  which  now  gives  a 
yery  bare  look  to  the  interior.  The 
fine  Cantoria  or  music-gallerieB,  erected 
in  1500  by  Baccio  Agnolo,  were  pulled 
down  and  sold  to  the  Museum  at  Een- 
aington,  and  most  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  aisles  removed ;  the 
present  barbarously  ginger-bread  high 
altar  set  up,  and  the  handsome  G-othic 
sacristy  bedaubed  with  gaudy  colours. 
Perhaps  in  the  whole  list  of  ecclesiastical 
restorations  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
deplorable  instance  of  monastic  vandal- 
ism than  has  been  perpetrated  here  by 
the  architect  Bomoli,  whose  name  me- 
rits to  be  handed  over  to  the  execra- 
tion of  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  Be- 
tween the  columns  was  a  double  line 
of  marble  slabs,  with  names  of  persons 
to  whom  the  many  fine  slab-tombs  in 
reUef  belonged,  and  which  have  dis- 
appeared. 

There  is  much  good  stained  glass 
in  this  church,  the  finest  is  the  rose 
window  over  the  entrance,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels. 
Over  the  principal  door  is  a  crucifix 
painted  by  Oiotto,  On  the  walls  upon 
each  side  of  the  central  door  are  two 
ancient  frescos:  one  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  donatorU,  or  devotees  at  whose 
expense  it  was  painted,  on  either  side, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Masctccio; 
the  other  the  Annunciation,  by  an  in- 
ferior hand  of  the  same  period,  with 
smaller  subjects  of  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Bap- 
tism in  the  Jordan  (all  much  restored). 
The  ch.  stands  N.  and  S.,  the  high  altar 
being  at  the  N.  end.  In  the  aisle  on 
the  rt.  hand,  entering  by  the  principal 
door,  are — 1st  altar,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  moiluments  of 
Ippolito  and  Maria  Venturi,  by  Sicci; 
farther  on,  upon  each  side  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  are  monu- 
ments of  members  of  the  Minerbetti 
family  of  the  16th  cent.  At  the  end 
of  the  rt.-hand  transept  is  the  Cap' 
fella  dei  Buoellai,  in  which  is  the  cele- 
brated Madonna  of  Cimahue,  painted  in 
1270 ;  the  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  throne 
with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  and 


three  angels  on  each  side,  painted  upon 
a  gold  groimd.    It  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  drawing  beyond  the  art  of 
the  time,  and,  when  produced,  it  ex- 
cited the  highest  admiration.    While 
the  painter  was  employed  upon   it, 
Charles  d*Anjou  passed  through  Flo- 
rence, and  was  tAksa  to  see  it;  none 
had  then  seen  the  picture,  but,  profiting 
by  the  king's  adnussion,  all  Florence 
followed;   and,  such  was  the  wonder 
excited  and  pleasure  given  by  it,  that 
the  quarter  in  which  Cimabue  lived 
acquired  the  name  of  Bargo  AUegri^ 
which  it   still  retains.     When  com- 
pleted the  picture  was  carried  from 
Cimabue's  house  to  the  church  in  tri- 
umphal procession.  In  the  same  chapel, 
on  the  side  wall,  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.   Catherine,  by  JBuggiardini^  some 
of  the  figures  in  which  are  attributed 
to  Michel  Angelo ;  and  on  the  wall 
opposite,  the  tomb  of  the  Beata  Vil- 
lana,    by  JBema^do  RosselUni,     This 
lady  was  widow  of  Pietro  di  Kosso, 
and,    having  died  in  1360,  acquired 
a    reputation    of   sanctity,    and    was 
venerated  by  the  Florentines,  though 
she  was  not  beatified  by  the  Pope  till 
1824 ;  the  novelist  Sacchetti,  her  con- 
temporary, in  a  very  smgular  letter 
or  essay,  in  which  he  blames  the  indis- 
creet devotion  of  the  common  people, 
expressly  adduces  her  example  as  one 
of  misapplied  veneration.    In  fr^nt  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  Bucellai,  and  in  the 
same  transept  is  the  handsome  monu- 
ment, consisting  of  an  urn  under  a 
G-othic    canopy    supported   by    torse 
columns,    of   Bishop  Tedice    Aliotti 
(ob.  1336),  by  Tino  di  Camaino.     The 
monuments  near  it  are  of  Aldobran- 
dini  Casalcampi,  who  died  in   1279; 
and  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who,   being  at  the   Ecimienic   Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  died  there  in  1440.     In 
the  Cappella  di  MUppo  Strozziy  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Philip  and  James  (which 
is  that  next  to  the  high  altar  on  this 
side),  behind  the  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
janoj  consisting  of  an  urn   in  black 
marble,  under  an  arch,  in  the  Cinque- 
cento  style :  the  group  in  white  marble 
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over  it.  Angels  wonhipping  the  Yirgin 
and  Child,  is  arranged  with  the  simpli- 
city  of  an  early  picture.  Great  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  and  finish,  distin- 
guish, this  work.  It  was  this  Filippo 
Strozzi  who  built  the  Strozzi  palace. 
Here  are  four  good  frescos  bj  FiUp- 
pino  lappi  (1486).  On  the  ceiling, 
Adam,  ^oah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 


ceded  and  followed  by  two  attendants, 
who  walk  behind  Elisabeth,  is  Ginevra 
di  Benci,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  beau- 
ties  of  her  time.  3.  The  Birth  of  John 
the  Baptist :  it  contains  three  beautiful 
whole-tongth  female  figures.  4.  The 
infant  John  presented  to  Zacharias,  who 
declares  its  name.  5.  Preaching  of  John. 
6.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.   7.  The 


Prusiana,  and  over  it  his  Martyrdom ; 

on  the  rt.  the  expulsion  of  the  dragon 

from  the  temple  of  Mars  by  St.  PhiUp; 

and  his  death  aboye  in  the  lunette. 

The  frescos  of  the   Choir  are  by 
I>om,    Gkirlandaio,  and  are  particu- 
larly interesting  as  works  of  art,  and 
also  for  the  portraits  of  contempora- 
ries introduced  'as  spectators ;  unfor- 
tunately the  light  for  seeing  them  is 
always  bad;  about  noon  is  perhaps  the 
best  time,  but  it  depends  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  at  different  times  of  the 
year.    These  frescos  were  executed  at 
the  expense  of  Oiovanni  Tomahuotiiy  to 
supply  the  place  of  others  by  Orcagna, 
which  had  become  decayed.      Michel 
Angelo  was  the  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio, 
and  some  portions  of  them  are  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  be  by  his  hand. 


picture  on  thehhandof  the  spectator :~ 
1.  Joachim  driyen  out  of  the  Temple, 
his  offering  not  bemff  received  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  chadless.    Here,  the 
four  figures  on  the  side  nearest  the 
window  are  portraits :  the  old  man  in 
a   red    heaa-dress   is  Tommaso,   the 
painter's  father.     The  one  with  his 
head  uncovered,  with  his  hand  on  his 
side,  and  wearing  a  red  cloak  over  a 
violet-coloured  tunic,  is    the  painter 
himself.  The  figure  behind  is  Bastiano 
Mainardi  da  S.  Gemignano,  his  pupU 
and   relative;    and   the  other,  turn- 
ing his  back,   and   with  a  red  cap, 
is  the  painter's  brother,  David  Ghir- 
landaio.   There  are  also,  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  fresco,  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  inclucfing  Pietro,  Lo- 
renzo, and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and 


The    subjects    ore— on    the   rt-hand    his  patron  G.Tomabuoni.   2.ThebiHh 


wall  on  entering  the  choir,  the  histoiy 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;   on  the  1. 
that    of  the    Virgin.      Beginning   at 
the  lowest  painting  on  the  rt.  of  the 
spectator,  in  the  first  series,  the  sub- 
jects stand  as  follow ;  —  1.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 
This  fresco  contains  portraits  of  many 
of  the  painter's  contemporaries.    The  4 
half-length  figures  conversing  together 
at  the  side  of  the  picture  on  the  1.  hand 
of  the  spectator  are  as  follow : — the  first 
on  the  right  is  MarsiUo  Eicino;   the 
second,  with  a  red  cloak  and  a  black 
band  or  collar,  is  Cristofano  Landino ; 
the  figure  on  the  1.  is  G(entile  de'  Becchi, 
Bp.  of  Arezzo;  and  between  the  2  first, 
raising  his  hand  a  little,  is  Politian.  On 
the  opposite  side  are  the  portraits  of 
members  of  the  fiamily  of  Tomabuoni. 
2.  TheSalutation:  the  female  figure,  pre- 


of  the  Virgin.    This  fresco  contains  a 
remarkably  lovely  group  of  3  female  fi- 
giu«s  tending  the  new-bom  infimt;  and 
in  chiar'-oscuro,  a  bas-relief  of  children 
playing  on  musical  instruments.   3.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple. 
4.  Her  Marriage.    5.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men,  the  centre  of  which  is 
effaced.    6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents.   7.  The  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  almost  destroyed.    In 
4  compartments  of  the  vault  are  the 
Evangelists :  on  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  great  window  are  events  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin,  and  above, 
many  of  the  patron  saints  of  Florence  ; 
in  the  lower  compartments  are  the  por- 
traits of  Giovanni  Tomabuoni  and  his 
wife,  kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer.    The 
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fall  triple  Ctotliic  window  contains  fine 
stained  g^aM,  the  designs  of  which  are 
principally  hj  Alessandro  Fiorentino 
(14dl).  The  seats  of  the  choir,  with 
thetr  handsome  backs  in  tarsia,  were 
designed  bj  VomoH.  The  modem  high 
altar  of  marble,  ornamented  with  inlaid 
jnnmM^  js  a  verj  tasteless  object ;  it  is, 
howerer,  better  than  the  one  it  re- 
placed, as  it  does  not  intercept  Uie 
fight  from  reaching  the  frescos  in  the 
choir. 

In  the  next  chapel,  called  the  Cof- 
fella  dei  Ohmdi^  on  the  rt.  hand,  is  the 
cnudfix  of  wood,  bj  Brunelleschi,  which 
was  executed  by  hmi  out  of  riralrj  with 
IhmaUUoy  when  he  upbraided  the  lat- 
ter upon  tlie  inelegance  of  his  in  Santa 
CrfMX,  We  are  told  by  Vasari  that, 
whien  DonateUo  saw  this  production  of 
his  riral,  he  was  so  surprised  with  its 
excellence,  that,  lifting  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  he  let  go  lus  apron  filled 
with  eiggs  and  cheese  for  his  dinner,  aU 
of  wfai/.-h  fell  upon  the  ground,  saying, 
— ^To  you  is  granted  the  power  of 
earring  figures  of  Christ  $  to  me  that 
of  representing  peasants." — "-4  te  h 
0(me€dMto  fare  %   ChrUti^  ed  a  me  i 


being  those  of  persons  who  in  this 
world  were  most  honoured — bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  nuns,  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies,  intermixed  with  grotesque 
fiends,   amongst   which   may    be    re- 
marked a  demon  dragging  a  reluctant 
corpse  out  of  the  grare.    The  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  like  that   in 
the  Oampo   Santo    at  Fisa,   by    the 
same  painter.    The  picture  over  the 
altar  is  also  by  Orcagna,  representing 
Our  SaTiour  in  the  centre,  with  the 
Virgin  presenting  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  him,  who  receires  a  book  on  the  rt., 
and  St.  Peter  the  keys,  with,  on  either 
side,  SS.  Michael,  Lawrence,  Catherine, 
and  PauL     On  the  Predella  are  3  sub- 
jects— a  friar  celebrating  mass ;  Christ 
rescuing  St.  Peter  firom  shipwreck ;  a 
dead  king,  with  an  angel  holding  a 
balance,  weighing  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted, with  demons  endeayouring  to 
weigh  down,  and  many  other  figures,  all 
deUcately  finished.  G^ie  painter's  name, 
wrought  in  Gothic  characters,  forms  a 
border  beneath  the  central  portion  of 
the  picture,  which  he  painted  in  1375, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  with  Tomaso 
Strozzi  in  1354.    In  this  chapel  the 


ef^ntadini.  The  crucifix  of  Dona-  j  stained  glass  figures  of  St.  Dominick 
iM^f>  is  rigid  and  without  expression,  and  the  Virgin  are  fine.  Under  the 
faults  which  he  afterwards  most  ably  stairs,  forming  the  tomb  of  Bosso 
eorreeted,  this  riralry  haying  doubt-  di  Strozzi,  is  a  fresco  attributed  to 


k«i»ly  led  him  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  expression  in  lus  subsequent 
wtfAuk,    In  the  CoffeUa  dei  Gaddi,  the 


OioUino,  of  the  dead  Sayiour,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints ;  and  oyer  the  door, 
near  that  of  the  sacristy,  leading  to  the 


Bailing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jaims  is  campanile,  is  another,  the  Coronation 
by  Am.  Branuno;  the  two  bas-reliefs !  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  host  of  Saints 


in  marble  br  Oiav.  delV  Opera;  the 
designs  of  toe  two  tombs  and  of  the 
altar-table  hj  Michel  Angelo;  and  the 
puntings  on  the  ceiling  by  AUsm,  AUori, 
The  Cappella  d^  Slroxziywhieh.  is  at  the 
end  of  the  L-hand  transept,  and  is  en- 
tered bj  a  flight  of  steps,  is  coyered  with 
-'  4ndrea  Orcoffna,    The  In- 
he  names  of  the  sins  and 
I,  in  Gothic  capitals,  has 
r  repainted.    Opposite  is 


on  either  side,  by  JBuffalmacco. 

Hie  Sacristy  is  a  fine  Gothic  chamber, 
built  by  JFVd  Jacopo  da  Ifepoziano,  but 
it  seems  at  first  to  haye  been  intended 
for  a  chapel.  It  has  a  fine  stained 
glass  window.  The  yault  has  been 
barbarously  painted  oyer  during  the 
recent  restorations.  Here  are  preseryed 
three  reliquiaries,  beautifully  painted 
by  Fra  AngeUco  da  liesolc^  winch  the 
sacristan  will  show  upon  application. 
They  deserye  careful  examination.  Some 
of  the  small  figures  round  the  edges  arc 
of  singular  beauty,  especially  the  Ma- 


,  with  endless  groups  of 

i  Saints  in  glory.    Behind 

.  the  Last  Juc^;ment, 

stirc  of  the  Mid<&e  Ages  is ;  donna  della  Stella,  and  a  S.  Catherine. 

the  figures  on  the  L  hand .  The  crucifix  oyer  the  door  is  by  Ma- 
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aaceiOf  and  was  fonnerlj  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Bosaiy  in  the  church,  surrounded 
bj  figures  which  are  now  covered  bj  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Bosaiy,  by 
Vasari,  In  the  Cappella  de*  Fasquah^ 
4th  on  I,  is  a  Resurrection,  bj  Vatari, 
Farther  on,  in  the  2nd,  is  our  Lord 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Alesa, 
Allori;  and  in  the  1st  chapel  on  L 
a  modern  painting  of  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  by  Fattori.     Three 
of  Hiehel  Angelo's  best  pupils  contri- 
buted to  the  monument  of  Antonio 
Strozzl    Andrea  Ferrucci  gaye  the  ge- 
neral design ;  the  Madonna,  which  forms 
the  centre  compartment,  was  executed 
bj  Jjtdrea  and  Silvio  da  FiesoU  ;  the 
Angels,  and  some  of  the  minor  orna- 
ments, are  by  Mcuo  Boscolu     The 
pulpit  is   worth  notice;   the    sculp- 
tures represent  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Presentation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Temple,  and  her  Assump- 
tion, with  great  purity  and  expression. 
They  are  by  Mciestro  Lazzaro,    The  or- 
naments and  accessories  have  been  gilt. 
The  ChioHro    Verde  (which  is   on 
the  "W.  side  of  the  church,  and  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  piazsa  or  by  a 
door  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle)  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  FrcL  CHovawni 
da  Campif  in  1320,  with  circular  arches 
and  Gk>thic  pillars,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  frescos, 
green,    shaded  with  brown,  painted, 
about  1348,  by  Paolo  UcceUo  and  by 
Delh^  principally  with  subjects  from 
the  Book  of  Ghenesis.     These  frescos 
are  much  injured,  but  some  good  frag- 
ments may  be  found.    The  representa- 
tion of  the  Fall,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  is  by  Paolo    UcceUo, 
The  quaint  representations  of  the  De- 
luge and  the  Ark  are  curious:   the 
drowning  are  seen  provided  with  seve- 
ral kinds  of  our  modem  life-preservers. 
Opening  out  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Chi- 
ostro  Verde  are  some  corridors,  the 
walls  of  which  have  frescos  of  the 
early  Florentine  school.     They  were 
anciently  vaults  of  the  ch.,  and  until 
htelj    have    been   used   as    burying- 
places.     A  chapel  opening  out  of  them 
is  covered   wiui  frescos  of  the  14th 


cent.— the  Crudilxion,  a  large  subject, 
behind  the  altar.  In  the  N.W.  angle 
of  this  cloister,  over  the  door  leading 
into  the  larger  one,  is  a  Cruoifbdon,  by 
Stefano  del  PotUe  Veechio^  a  pupil  of 
Giotto's,  with  St.  Dominick  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  both  fine  figures,  on 
either  side  of  the  cross.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  a  curious  view  of  a  city,  sup- 
posed to  be  Florence,  with  the  Amo, 
its  towers,  and  walls. 

The  Cappella  degli  SpagnuoU  is  en- 
tered from  the  N.  side  of  the  Chiostro 
Yerde.  It  was  formerly  the  chapter- 
house, and  was  built  m  1850.  The 
architect  was  Frh  Oiaeopo  da  Nepozi^ 
anOf  and  the  painters  Simone  Memmi 
and  Taddeo  Gaddi  were,  according  to 
Yasari,  selected  for  its  adornment  as 
the  best  artists  of  the  time ;  but  Crowe 
and  Cavalcascelle  attribute  the  frescos 
to  the  school  of  Giotto.  Two  of  the 
decorated  windows  opening  on  the 
cloister,  with  torse  colunms,  are  very 
handsome  specimens  of  the  Italian- 
Gothic  of  the  14th  cent. 

On  the  F.  side  is  a  most  singular 
and  complicated  composition,  intended 
to  represent  the  Church  Militant  and 
GDriumphant,  as  forming  the  entrance  t-o 
Paradise.  The  Pone  and  the  Fmperor, 
as  guardians  of  tne  Church,  which  is 
represented  by  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence, are  seated  on  thrones.  Near  the 
Emperor  are  temporal  councillors — a 
King,  Princes;  near  the  Pope,  spiritual 
ones — a  Cardinal,  Bishops,  Prelates, 
Monks,  Nuns,  &c.;  and  around  are 
many  distinguished  persons.  A  troop 
of  ravenous  W  olves,  driven  away  from 
a  flock  of  sheep  by  a  pack  of  spotted 
black  and  white  Dogs  (the  colours  of 
the  Dominicans),  figure  the  heretics  re- 
pelled by  the  exertions  of  the  Domini- 
cans,or  jDomini  canet^ia  the  foreground. 
Some  of  the  heretics,  being  converted  by 
argument,  tear  their  books,  and  their 
souls  pass  on  to  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
On  earth  are  represented  human  plea- 
sures and  vanities,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  rendered  innoxious.  St. 
Dominick  points  out  the  way  to  heaven, 
which  is  seen  over  the  church;  St 
Peter  receives  the  elect,  and  opens  t? 
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gates  of  heayen  aboye,  in  which  Christ 
is  enthroned  amid  a  host  of  angels. 
In  the  group  in  the  foreground  are 
introduced,  according  to  Vasari,  por- 
traits of  Memmi,  Cimabue,  Amolfo  di 
Lapo,  Benedict   XI.,  FhHip   le   Bel, 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Fia- 
metta,  &c.    The  portrait  of  Cimabue 
is  in  profile,  in  a  white  dress.    Be- 
hind him  is  Simone  Memmi,  also  in 
profile.    The  soldier  between  them  is 
Guido   Novello.     The  supposed,  but 
very  doubtful,   portrait  of  Laura  is 
dressed  in  what  was  green,  now  faded, 
facing  the  spectator,  and  represented 
with   a  small  flame  of  fire  between 
her  breast  and  throat.     Petrarch,  ac- 
cording to  Yasari  painted  from  life, 
stands  beside  a  Knight  of  St.  John. 
Benedict    XI.    is    the  Pope    on  the 
throne ;  at  his  side  is  Card.  Nicola  da 
Prato,  then  Papal  Legate  at  Florence. 
Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  com- 
position r^resenting  the  triumph  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.     Seated  on   a 
throne  in  the  centre,  he  holds  an  open 
book   in   his  hand,  in  which  is  in- 
scribed  the   text    (Wisdom,    ch.  vii. 
w.  7,  8),  "Wherefore  I  prayed,  and 
understanding  was  giyen  me :   I  called 
upon  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom 
came  to  me.     I  preferred  her  before 
sceptres    and   thrones,  and  esteemed 
riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her." 
He  is  seated,  haying  on  either  side 
Moses,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Eyan- 
gelist,  with  other  Saints,  and  aboye 
Yirtues  and  Angels;   at  his  feet  are 
the  3  great    leaders    of   heresy   and 
fetUe  philosophy,  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Ayerrhoes.     In  the  lower  range  are 
14  female  figures,  personifications  of 
the  sciences  and  virtues,  as  defined  by 
the  schoolmen ;  and  beneath  them  are 
those  who,  according  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  excelled  therein.    The  symbols 
are  often  very  perplexing.    Beginning 
on  the  1.,  and  proceeding  regularly  to 
the  rt. : — 1.  The  Civil  Law  is  repre- 
nted  holding  the  globe  in  her  hand, 
i  with  her  is  Justinian.    2.  Canon 
v,  and  the  Pope,  being  the  portrait 
Element  V.     3.  Speculative  Theo- 
r,  and  Peter  Lombard,  Master  of 


the  Sentences.  4.  Practical  Theology, 
and  Boethius.  5.  Faith,  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  6.  Hope,  and  John  of 
Damascus.  7.  Charity,  in  a  red  robe, 
holding  a  bow,  and  St.  Augustin.  8. 
Arithmetic,  with  a  board  for  working 
addition,  and  Pythagoras  as  its  in- 
ventor. 9.  Geometry,  with  square  and 
compass,  and  Euclid.  10.  Astronomy, 
and  Atlas.  11.  Music,  and  Tubal-Cain. 
12.  Logic,  a  beautiful  figure  holding 
a  serpent,  and  Zeno  Eleates.  13.  Rhe- 
toric, and  Cicero.  14.  Grammar,  and 
Donatus. 

On  the  N.  wall,  over  the  altar,  are,  on 
the  1.,  Christ  bearing  his  Cross ;  above, 
the  Cbrucifixion,  the  finest  of  the  Giot- 
tesque  school;  and  below  and  on  the 
rt.  the  Descent  into  Hades ;  the  last  a 
cavern  in  a  rock,  and  fiends  retreating 
in  grinning  disappointment.  Under  . 
the  character  of  Longinus  (i.c.,  the 
Eoman  centurion)  is  portrayed,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  the  tyrant  Walter 
de  Brienne.  The  paintings  on  the  S. 
wall,  which  represented  histories  in  the 
life  of  St.  Dominick,are  nearly  effaced. 
Two  scenes,  some  figures  listening  to 
the  Preaching  of  the  Saint,  and  espe- 
cially the  Baising  a  Girl  to  Life,  are  in 
tolerable  preservation. 

Semi-Gothic  arabesques  divide  the 
vaulting  into  compartments,  in  which 
are  four  subjects,  painted  by  Gtiddi's 
pupils,  probably  by  Antonio  Venezi- 
ano : — 1.  The  Resurrection,  in  which 
the  ascending  figure  of  our  Lord 
radiates  light;  2.  Christ  saving  St. 
Peter,  who  is  coming  to  him  on  the 
water ;  3.  The  Ascension ;  and  4,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Virgin. 

The  light  is  scantily  admitted  into 
this  spacious  room,  through  windows 
opening  into  the  cloister,  divided  by 
beautifiil  spiral  columns,  and  through 
an  aperture  above,  so  that  the  paintings 
can  only  be  well  seen  on  a  bright  day ; 
the  best  time  is  from  10  to  12. 

Out  of  the  Chiostro  Verde,  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Cappella  degli  Spa- 
gnuoli,  open  a  series  of  subterranean 
chambers,  containing  several  modem 
monuments;  there  are  also  in  it  several 
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sepulchral  shields  of  the  Hth  and  15th 
cents.  And  two  small  chapels,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Antony  and  St.  Anna, 
have  paintings  of  an  early  period. 

The  Chiottro  Chrande^  which  is  a 
noble  quadrangle,  consists  of  52  arches ; 
each  lunette  oi  which  contains  a  paint- 
ing, representing  acts  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  San  Peter  Martyr,  and  other 
saints  of  the  Dominican  order.  The 
best  are  by  Santi  di  Tito,  Oigoli,  -^le't 
Allorif  Conmo  Qamherueei,  &c. 

The  Old  Mefeciory,  which  is  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  CJnostro  Cfrande,  from 
which  there  is  access  to  it,  contains 
^escos  hj  Bronzino  (1697),  represent- 
ing the  Israelites  in  the  Desert,  the 
Gathering  of  the  Manna,  and  the  Israel- 
ites drinking  the  Water  gushing  from 
the  Eock.    Here  also  is  a  Madonna  of 
the  ear^  school,  possessing  some  merit. 
One  portion  of  the  building  remains 
to  be  mentioned.    It  is  the  Spezieria, 
where  may  be  procured  medicines  care- 
fully  compounded,   as    well    as   per- 
fumes of  every  kind,  and  at  a  rea- 
Bonable  rate.     This  establishment  is 
celebrated  for  its  perfumes,  essences, 
and  for  a  delicioiis  and  peculiar  liqueur, 
called   AUcermes,   from    the    sale    of 
which    a    large    annual    revenue    is 
derived,  which  enabled  the  monks  in 
great  part  to  keep  up  their  convent 
and  church ;  it  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  two  lay  brothers,  who  were 
regularly  educated  in  pharmacy,  and 
obliged   to   graduate  in  that  branch 
of  medicine.       In   1418  the   repub- 
lic of  Florence   determined  to  exer- 
cise public  hospitality  towards  distin- 
guished strangers,  like  the  ir^«^i»/«  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  the  hospitium 
publicum  of  the  Boman;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  a  spacious  building  should 
be  erected  for  that  purpose,  near  the 
monastery    of    Sta.     Maria    Novella. 
One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it 
was  used  was    when,    in    1439,    the 
General  Ck>uncil,    opened  at  Ferrara 
in  1438,   for   the  purpose    of  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  was,    on  account  of 
the  plague,  transferred  to  Florence  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.    On  that  occasion 
Cent  ft, — 1875. 


the  Pope,  the  Greek  Kmperor  John 
Paheologiis,  and  tlie  Greek  Patriarch 
JosephuB,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical 
digmtariesand  theologians,  were  lodged 
here ;  and  here  also  were  held  all  the 
sittings  of  the  council,  except  the  lant, 
which  was  in  the  cathedral.  The 
building  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
monastery,  and  devoted  to  its  pre* 
sent  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
cent.  The  series  of  apartments  con* 
stituting  this   establishment    are  ap* 

Sropriately  and  elegantly  fitted  up. 
[any  of  the  tall  vases  and  jars  are  of 
verv  beautiful  pottery,  enamelled  in 
yellow  and  green,  and  often  decorated, 
not  inappropriately,  with  the  pills  or 
boluses,  the  arms  of  the  Medun,  who 
took  tlus  estabhshment  under  their  spe- 
cial protection.  In  the  mineral-water 
room,  formerly  a  chapel,  are  frescos 
representing  the  histonr  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion in  12  paintings,  by  Spinello  Are* 
tinOf  painted  in  14%.  In  the  principal 
apartment  is  the  bust  of  Brother  To- 
maso  Valari,  some  time  director  of  the 
establishment,  and  by  whose  Uberality 
it  was  preserved.  When  the  convent 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  he  pur- 
chased the  laboratorv  and  carried  on 
the  business  until  the  restoration  of 
the  monastery,  when  he  surrendered  it 
to  its  former  owners.  He  died  in 
1825. 

The  Spezieria  has  a  separate  en- 
trance in  the  Via  della  Scala.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  the  monks  it  has, 
like  the  one  at  San  Marco,  been 
rented  from  the  Government  for  a 
large  amount  by  the  former  Director 
of  it,  a  brother  of  the  Dominican 
order.  The  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  suppressed  convent  have 
been  converted  into  pubUc  offices. 

The  Piazza  of  Sta,  Maria  Novella^ 
formed  on  two  sides  by  the  church  and 
by  the  former  conventual  buildings,  is 
irregular.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
scene  of  the  principal  public  festivities 
of  the  Florentines.  In  the  centre  are 
two  obelisks,  crowned  by  the  Chiglio  of 
Florence,  and  supported  by  tortoises, 
cast  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  The  fine 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
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Piazza  opposite  the  charch,  is  the 
Loggia  di  8.  Pitolo  ;  it  was  elected  id 
1451,  from  the  designs  of  Bmnelleschi. 
The  bas-ielief  in  terracotta  oyer  the 
door  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominick  is  hy  Ik.  deUa  Bohbia,  In 
the  Piazza  Yecchia,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  ch,  stands  a  statue  of  Ghdileo. 

San  Martino,  a  emaU  chapel  or  ora- 
tory, in  a  Piazzetta  opposite  the  Souse 
ofhante  (p.  60),  contains  seyend  much 
injured  fiascos,  prohably  by  Filippino 
Llppi  in  his  younger  days.  Opposite 
this  ch.  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
mediseyal  towers  of  Florence. 

8.  yicoolo  (near  the  Porta  S.  Mini- 
atOy  on  the  1.  bank).  A  yery  old 
churchy  said  to  haye  been  founded  in 
1 000.  It  contams  a  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham on  rt.  of  entrance,  and  a  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Catherina,  by  A.  Alhri  ;  in 
the  side-wing  of  an  altar  in  the  choir, 
figures  of  Sflonts,  by  GentUe  da  Fabri- 
ano;  in  the  sacristy,  a  fragment  of  a 
fresco  by  D,  Ghirhndaio. 


*  SatUi  (in  the  Piazza  Manin, 
Borgo  Ognissanti,  near  the  riyer). 
On  one  of  the  piers  to  the  1.  a  St. 
Jerome,  by  D,  Ghirlandaio ;  on  the 
cupola  frescos  by  lAgozzi  and  Giov.  da 
8.  Giovanni,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  Crucifixion,  by  the  Giot- 
tesque  School;  and  in  the  adjoining 
chapel  a  beautifril  Crucifix,  by  Giotto. 
In  the  old  Befectory  of  the  former  con- 
yent  is  a  beautiful  Last  Supper,  by  D, 
Ghirlandaio. 

^Or*  San  Michele  (in  the  Via  de'  Cal- 
zaioli).  In  yiewing  this  building  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  part 
which  is  now  a  church  was  originally 
a  market,  like  the  neighbouring  Mer- 
cato  Nuoyo,  and  that  the  upper  part 
was  a  granary.  From  this  latter  desti- 
nation tbe  building  deriyed  its  name, 
**  Horreum  Sancti  Michaelis.'*  Erected 
by  Amolfo  in  1284,  by  order  of  the 
Signoria,  the  basement,  then  an  open 
'oggia,  contained  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
;in,  by  Ugolmo  da  Siena,  which,  haying 
Q   1291    performed  simdry  miracles, 


became  an  object  of  great  veneration. 
About  1337  it  was  determined  to  con- 
secrate a  portion  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  thereupon  enclosed  and  embel- 
lished by  Taddeo  Gaddir-U,  indeed,  it 
was  not  entirely  altered  according  to 
his  desigmi— and  a  chapel  was  erected 
around   the  painting.      The    crowds 
who  yisited  it  disturbed  the  market- 
people;  and  the  Signoria  haying  de- 
termined to  convert  the  whole  lower 
storey  into  a  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andrea  Orcagna,  the  openings 
of  all  the  outer  arches  of  the  loggia 
were   closed   by   10    elegant   Italian- 
Gothic  windows.    This  sanctuary  com- 
manded so  much  veneration,  that,  in 
1348,  the  year  of  the  great  plague, 
described  by  Boccaccio,  the  oflferings 
amounted  to  35,000  golden  florins.  The 
two  upper  storeys,  however,  continued 
employed  for  their  original  {purpose 
until  Cosimo  L  converted  them  into  a 
depository  for  the  notarial  archives  in 
1569,  and  as  such  th^  are  still  used. 
They  deserve  to  be  visited  for  their 
bold  and  elegant  architecture,  the  fine 
arches  being  supported  on  a  great  cen- 
tral pillar,  a  repetition  of  what  we  see 
in  the  ch.  below.  The  entrance  to  these 
archives  is  from  the  adjoining  street. 

The  statues  with  which  the  exterior 
is  adorned  are  among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  Florentine  school  of  sculp- 
ture, and  were  placed  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  various  corporations  or  guilds. 
They  stand  in  very  handsome  niches 
or  recesses,  which  have  been  restored 
with  infinite  taste.  Beginning  at  the 
eastern  side,  or  towards  the  Via  dei 
Calzaioli,  and  moving  round  to  the  1., 
they  stand  in  the  following  order  :  1. 
St.  Luke  (CHovanni  da  Bologna),  raised 
by  the  advocates  and  notaries.  2.  St. 
l%omas  with  Christ  (Andrea  del  Verroc- 
chio),  by  the  merchants.  3.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (Ghiberti),  by  the  drapers.  On 
the  S.  side,  4.  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
{Baccio  da  Montelvpo),  by  the  silk-mer- 
chants. 5.  An  empty  decorated  niche, 
intended  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
now  in  the  ch.  6.  St.  James  {Nanni 
di  Banco),  by  the  furriers.  7.  St.  Mark 
(Donatello) — ^greatly  admired  by  M. 
Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  statue   with  the   query, 
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*  *  Marco,  perche  non  mi  parli  ?  "    On  the 
W.  front,  and  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, 8.  St.  Eloy  {NoomU  di  Banco),  by 
the  blacknnithB,  who,  as  well  as  the 
jewellers,  have  adopted  the  Bishop  of 
Toumay  as  their  patron.  9.  St.  Stephen 
{QhSberti),  by  the  wool-traders.    10.  St. 
Matthew  {Michelozzo  or  QMbertx),  by  the 
money-changers  or  bankers.    N.  qide, 
the  next  ni<£e  contains  11.  St.  Geoi^e 
(DonaMlo),  erected  by  the  sword-makers 
and  armourers — a  niasterly  production. 
'*  Donatello's  marble  statue  of  St.  Qeorge 
is  a  simple  and  forcible  example  of  sen- 
timent ;    he  stands  upright,   equally 
poised  on  both  legs,  his  hands  resting 
on  his  shield  before  him.    Michel  An- 
gelo,  after  admiring  this  statue  some 
time  in  silence,   suddenly  exclaimed 

*  March.'  " — Flaxman,  12.  A  group  of 
Four  Saints  (JVonnt  di  Banco  or  Deny)^ 
probably  erected  by  the  builders,  stone- 
masons, &c.  13.  St.  Philip,  appertain- 
ing to  the  shoemakers  (^Nannidi  Banco), 
14.  St.  Peter,  at  the  expense  of  the 
butchers  (2>oMa<e//o).  Of  the  plates  of 
majolica,  or  circular  tablets  of  painted 
earthenware,  by  Luca  deUa  Bobbia,  re- 
presenting the  armorial  bearings  or 
ensigns  of  the  trades,  and  inserted  in 
the  walls  aboye,  only  two  of  the  original 
ones  remain,  the  others  are  modem  pro- 
ductions of  the  porcelain-manufactoiy 
of  La  Doccia. 

The  interior  (to  which  the  principal 
entrance  ia  on  the  W.  side),  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  original  destination, 
has  not  the  usual  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a  church.  The  massive  piers 
which  divide  it  into  two  corridors  or 
aisles  are  suited  to  the  market.  Nu- 
merous frescos  of  the  15th  cent,  by 
Agnoh  Oaddi,  Jacopo  di  CaserUino,  and 
others,  on  the  sides  of  the  piers,  have 
been  discovered  under  a  coat  of  white- 
wash. 

The  old  stained  glass,  especially  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  windows  of 
the  church,  is  rich  and  halrmonious  in 
colour,  and  produces  a  fine  effect.  The 
arches  are  circular,  but  the  tracery 
flows  in  intersecting  curves  with  deli- 
cacy and  grace ;  and  the  niches  or 
tabernacles  are  in  the  most  highly 
decorated  style  of  Italian-Gothic. 

The  pride  of  the  church  is  the  Ta- 


bernacle in  white  marble,  erected  by 
A,  Oroagna  between   1348  and  1359, 
from  offerings  made  during  the  great 
plague,  to  contain  the  miracle-working 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  formerly  ascribed 
to  UgoHno  da  Siena,  but  now  said  to  be 
either  by  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  or  Ber- 
nardo  Daddi;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Michael  rising  nearly  to 
the  roof :  it  has  a  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  interior  of  the  canopy.    Ara- 
besque patterns  are  formect    by  the 
richest  marbles  being  inlaid  in  a  fine 
mosaic  work,  enhancing  the  delicate 
white  ground.    The  interior  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  canopy  is  lined  with 
mosaic.    Every  inch  is  finished  with 
elegance.    It  is  profusely  adorned  with 
sculpture,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  subjects.     In  front  of  the  altar 
three  bas-reliefs, — ^the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Annunciation,  with  & 
smeJler  one  of  Hope  in  the  centre.    At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  tabernacle,  upon 
the  basement  of  the  pilaster  are  two 
heads  of  prophets,  and  three  virtues, — 
Patience,  Fortitude,  and  Perseverance. 
On  the  S.  side  are  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Nativity,  and  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men. 
Between  these  is  one  of  Charity,  or 
Divine  Love ;  and  at  the  S.E.  angle, 
Humility   and    Chastity  (Virginitas), 
with  other  heads  of  Prophets.    On  the 
E.  side  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  with  Simeon  and  Anna ;  and 
the  Angel  appearing  to  Mary,  and  bid- 
ding her  flee  into  E^Syp**    At  the  N.E. 
angle  Docilitas  (a  beautiful  figure),  Pru- 
dentia,  and  Solertia.    On  the  N.  side 
is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin :  next  to  it, 
in  the  centre,  is  Faith :  then  the  Dedi- 
cation in  the  Temple.     "  The  story  is 
told  most  marvellously.      The  head 
of  the  principal  figure  is  broken,  but 
the  body  is  mil  of  expression:  some 
small  figures  lean  forward  most  ear- 
nestly to  listen."    At  the  angles  are 
Obedience,  Justice,  Devotion.    There 
are  also  two  heads  of  prophets  at  each 
angle.     On  each  side  of  the  altarpiece 
are  four  lovely  figures  of  angels  in  high 
relief^  and  upon  the  summit  of  the 
tabernacle  3  small  statues  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   The  grand  composition  behind 
represents  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  sur- 
rounded by  the  apostles,  and,  in  an 
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almond-Bhaped  oval  above,  her  As- 
Bumption;  the  name  of  the  artist,  with 
the  date,  1359,  is  engrayed  on  the  base 
of  the  urn  on  which  the  body  of  the 
Virgin  is  laid.  The  sculptor  has  here, 
according  to  V asari,  introduced  his  own 
portrait  in  the  Apostle  whose  head  is 
coTered  with  a  hood,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator.  This  tabernacle  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  elaborately  sculptured 
screen  or  railing  in  marble,  the  square 
intervals  in  which  are  filled  with  bronze 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  Gothic  wheel- 
windows.  This  magnificent  work  is  said 
to  have  cost  96,000  golden  florins,  an 
immense  sum  for  the  period. 

The  church  also  contains,  over  the 
principal  altar,  a  group  in  marble  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Anna^  by 
Franc,  di  S.  QaUo;  and  on  the  altar 
on  the  1.  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  formerly  in  a  niche  on  the 
outside,  by  Simone  da  Fieaole,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Florentines  having  suc- 
cessfully risen  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  on  the  26th  July, 
1343,  they  erected  in  this  ch.  an  altar 
to  Sta.  Anna,  whose  anniversary  was  on 
that  day;  and  there  is  still  a  procession 
of  the  Arti  or  trades,  with  banners,  to 
this  church  on  her  festival.  The  ori- 
ginal ch.  of  St.  Idichael,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  is  a  Qothic 
edifice  erected  in  1284  by  Amolfo. 
It  is  now  converted  into  an  Oratory 
dedicated  to  S.  Carlo. 

The  exterior  of  Or'  San  Michele  has 
undergone  a  thorough  and  very  judi- 
cious restoration. 

*Santo  Spirito  (in  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Spirito,  on  the  1.  bank).  The  ch. 
which  preceded  the  present  building,. 
and  which  was  built  at  the  end  of  the 
l.'Jth  cent.,  was  burnt  in  1470,  during 
the  performance  of  a  "Mystery  "  repre- 
senting the  descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
exhibited  before  Qiovanni  Gkileazzo 
8forza,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  he  visited 
Florence.  It  is  said  that  in  the  con- 
flagration the  autograph  copy  of  the 
Decameron,  bequeathed  by  Boccaccio 
to  Frit  Martino  da  Signa,  and  after  his 
death  to  this  convent,  then  attached 
to  the  church,  was  consumed.  The 
shellj  howeverj    of  the  old    church 


remains:  it  is  now  nsiod  as  a  fumiture 
manufiu;fory,  and  stands  flanking  the 
entrance  from  the  Piazza  into  the  first 
cloister.  The  present  edifioewasbegun, 
before  the  fire,  about  the  year  1433, 
from  the  designs  of  BnmeUexhu  The 
first  column  of  the  interior  was  not 
raised  xtntil  1454,  eight  years  after  his 
death;  and  the  ch.  was  completed  about 
1481.  The  fix)nt  is  an  unsightly  mass 
of  painted  plastering.  The  interior  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  works  of  this 
great  architect ;  though,  frt>m  having 
been  completfid  after  his  death,  it 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  his  ori- 
ginal design.  The  general  disposition 
is  very  fine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  is  315  ft.  long,  191  ft. 
through  the  transepts,  and  107  ft.  wide 
across  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
aisles,  which  are  carried  round  the 
transepts,  are  formed  by  elegant  Com- 
posite columns,  from  which  spring  cir- 
cular arches.  The  internal  decoration 
of  the  three  doors  of  the  frt)nt  is  novel 
and  rich. 

The  Choir  is  enclosed  by  magnificent 
massive  balustrades  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble ;  at  each  of  six  of  the  angles  Is 
a  figure  in  marble  of  an  angel^  and, 
at  the  remaining  two,  statues  of  St. 
John  and  the  Virgin.     It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1599  by  Gio.   Batt.  Mi- 
chelozzi,  and   completed   in   1608  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  100,000 
cro^ms.     It  and  the  high  altar,  of  rich 
pietra-dura  work,  with  its  baldacchino, 
are   the  work  of  Caccini  and  SUvanu 
The  ciborium  is  by  Giov,  B.  Cennmi. 
The  numerous  paintings  in  this  ch. 
include  some  good  specimens  of  the 
Florentine  school   of   the  15th  cent. 
Commencing  the  circuit    of   the  ch. 
on  the  rt.  hand  by  entering  at  the 
end  of  the  nave. — In  the  2nd  chapel  is 
a  copy  of  Michel  Angelo's  Pietk  at  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  by  his  pupil  Nanni 
di  Baccio  Bijio, — In  the  3rd,  in  a  niche, 
a  wooden  statue  of  St.  Nicholas  of  To- 
lentino,  by  /.  Sansovini;  and  2  angels, 
by  Franciabigio. — In  the  Capponi  Chapel ^ 
at  the  comer  of  the  rt.-hand  transept, 
is^  a  picture  of  St.  Monica  enthroned 
with  nuns  kneeling  before  her,  attri- 
buted to  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, — In  the  Nerli 
Chap€l,i}ie  5th  in  the  transept,a  very  fixxQ 
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picture  of  a  Madonna,  with  Sainta,  and 
the  donatarii,  for  whom  the  picture  was 
painted,  under  a  porch,  with  a  beau- 
tiful view  oTer  a  city;  it  is  ascribed  to 
Filippino  Zippi,  but  is  more  probably 
by  his  pupil  Baffaellino  del  Oarbo, 
—  Another  Capponi  Chapel  contains 
the  sepulchral  urn  of  Neri  Capponi, 
with  a  head  in  relief  of  the  deceased 
hjSimone  di  Betto. — In  the  12th  chapel 
from  the  entrance,  reckoning  along  tms 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  ch.,  is  preserved  a 
crucifix,  which  was  the  only  object 
sayed  when  the  old  building  was  burnt. 
It  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  White 
Penitents,  who  exhibited  such  extraor- 
dinary fanaticism  in  Italy  in  the  14th 
cent.  This  crucifix  has  always  been 
regarded  with  much  veneration,  hav- 
ing some  reputation  for  performing 
miracles. — Over  the  altar  of  the  Vettori 
Chapel,  last  on  rt.,  is  a  good  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  4  saints  above,  by  the 
Qwttesque  school, — ^In  the  Cappella  dei 
Biliotti,  next  the  latter,  a  Madonna  and 
2  saintis,  perhaps  by  8.  Botticelli, — In 
the  1.  transept,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  1., 
a  Madonna  with  Saints,  now  ascribed 
to  MaffaeUino  del  Qarbo ;  it  bears  the  date 
1505. — In  the  4th  chapel,  a  beautiful 
altar-piece  of  the  Trinity,  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  Catherine,  conai- 
dei^sd  by  Miindler  to  be  a  youthful 
work  of  D.  Ghirlandaio, — The  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  of  the  Cappella 
del  Sacramento,  in  the  1.  transept,  are  by 
Andrea  da  Saneovino, — In  the  chapel 
(1.)  next  to  that  of  the  Sacrament,  is 
Christ  on  the  cross,  by  Michele  Bidolfo 
Ghirlandaio, — In  the  1.  nave,  in  the  5th 
chapel,  a  Madonna  with  Saints,  by 
Bidolfo  Ohirlandaio. — In  the  2nd  chapel 
on  1.  is  a  copy  by  T,  Landini  of  Michel 
Angelo's  statue  of  St.  John  in  the 
Church  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome. 

ITie  Sacristy,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  was  built  by 
Cronaca,  and  is  worthy  of  the  edifice 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  beau- 
tiful oblong  vestibule,  with  its  rich 
though  heavy  vault,  which  connects  it 
with  the  ch.,  is  by  Andrea  da  San- 
sovino.  The  sacristy  itself  is  admii*- 
able  for  proportion  and  harmony.  It 
is  octagonal.  Over  the  altar  is  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Fiacre,  by  Aless,  Alhri,    A 


chapel  opening  out  of  it  on  the  N.  side 
has  a  pamting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Yinpn,  by  Butteri, 

Ae  fint  Cloister,  on  entering  from 
the  Piazsa,  is  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  The 
cloisters  are  filled  with  sepulchral  me- 
morials, ancient  and  modem.  A  series 
of  frescos  by  Baoh  Berugino,  Ulivelli, 
Baldi,  Cascetti,  and  Bimbacci,  in  the 
lunettes  of  the  first  cloister,  represent 
subjects  fr*om  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  second  handsome  Cloister,  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns,  is  by  Ammu' 
nati  (1564-1569).  It  has  some  frescos 
by  Boccetti,  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  monastic  orders  by  the  French, 
there  existed  in  this  conyent  a  valu- 
able library  of  books  and  manuscripts  : 
amongst  the  latter  were  those  be- 
queathed to  the  conyent  bv  Boccaccio. 

The  Campanile  is  from  the  design  of 
Baccio  (f^Agnolo,  Milizia  calls  it  "the 
most  beautiful  of  the  kind."  The  con- 
yentual  buildings  have  been  converted 
into  public  offices. 
• 

San  Stefano  (in  the  Via  Porta  S. 
Maria,  close  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio). 
A  very  ancient  ch.  It  possesses  a 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  by  Gamhasi ; 
and  the  bronze  part  of  the  principal 
altar  is  by  P.  Taooa, 

Santa  Ti-inith  (in  the  Piazza  S.  Tri- 
nitk,  and  near  the  bridge).  It  was 
built  in  1250  by  Nicola  da  Pisa,  ori- 
ginally in  the  Italian  Gk>thlc  style ;  parts 
of  it  have  been  much  altered.  The  pre- 
sent facade  was  designed  in  the  16th 
cent,  by  Buontalenti,  by  whom  also 
the  choir  was  erected,  and  the  chapels 
of  the  transept  disfigured.  The  nave 
is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  five 
good  pointed  arches  ;  round  the  sides 
are  a  series  of  chapels  belonging  to 
the  principal  families  of  Florence.  In 
the  rt.-hand  transept,  Cappella  di  Sas- 
setti,  close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
is  a  yery  interesting  series  of  frescos 
representing  incidents  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
On  the  wall  on  the  1.  hand  when 
looking  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  upper 
compartment,  is — 1.  St.  Francis,  having 
given  up  all  his  worldly  goods,  even  his 
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gannents,  caffU  hiiDBelf  naked  at  the 
f«et  of  the  Biiihop  of  AbsIbL  On  the 
ftarne  level,  on  the  wall  behind  the  altar, 
— 2.  Pope  Honoriua  in.  approving  of 
the  rules  of  the  order.  Ghirlandaio  has 
repreaented  the  scene  as  occurring  in 
the  square  of  the  Palasszo  Vecchio,  near 
the  palace  itself,  and  under  the  Loggia 
of  Orcagna.  Several  cotemporary  por- 
traits &Te  been  introduced,  amongst 
others  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
rme  of  the  figures  ascending  the  stairs 
in  the  foreground.  On  the  rt.-hand  wall 
al^/ve  is — 3.  St.  Francis,  in  the  presence 
#if  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  of  Syria 
ofiering  to  pass  unhurt  through  the 
fi  re,  if  the  Sultan  and  his  followers  will 
embrace  Christianity.  On  the  L-hand 
v/a\\  below—- 4.  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata.  On  the  opposite  wall 
— r>.  The  Death  of  St.  Francis  sur- 
rounded by  monks  and  priests.  This  is 
Uie  finest  of  the  series  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  truth:  it  contains  several 
p'/rtraits ;  that  in  a  red  dress  behind 
the  bishop,  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  is 
Ohirlandaio  himself.  .Behind  the  altar 
— G.  St.  Francis  appearing  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  glory,  and  restoring  a  child 
of  the  Spezzi  family,  who  had  fallen 
from  a  wmdow,  to  life.  In  this  painting 
hn  introduced  a  view  of  the  old  Bridge, 
the  facade  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Intiiik,  and  the  Palazzo  Spina(now  della 
Cr/mmuni^),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  as  they  then  stood.  Beneath, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  are  the 
patrons  or  donatarii,  Francesco  Sassetti, 
and  his  wife,  kneeling.  These  frescos 
were  executed  in  1485,  and  may  be 
classed  amongst  Ghirlandaio's  finest 
works.  The  Nativity  now  in  the  gal- 
lery at  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti 
formerly  stood  over  the  altar  in  this 
chapel. 

The  other  works  of  art  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  ch.  are — in  4th  chapel 
on  rt.,  an  Annunciation,  by  J><m  Lo- 
naco :  the  iron  gates  that  en- 
chapel  are  vei7  beautifuL — In 
lapel  on  1.  of  the  choir,  St. 
C.  Alhri;  St.  Peter  receiving 
by  Jacopo  da  Empoli;  the 
the   lunettes   and    cupola 
Qiao,  di  S.  Giovanni;  and 
bhe  GardeUi  by  Matteo  JRasellu 


In  the  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
principal  entrance  is  a  crucifix  in  wood, 
sculptured  by  Desiderio  da  Settigncmo, 
and  B.  da  Majano, — In  the  3rd  on  1. 
an  early  Christian  sarcophagus,  with 
a  relief  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Nich.  Davan- 
zato,  who  died  in  1444.  This  ch., 
which  contained  several  good  paint- 
ings now  in  the  Galleria  delle  Belle 
Arti,  belonged,  as  well  as  the  adjoming 
convent,  now  converted  into  a  Liceo, 
to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Yallom- 
brosa. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  m 
front  of  the  church,  is  irregular  in 
form.  In  its  centre  stands  a  column 
of  granite,  brought  from  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  and  erected,  in 
1564,  by  Cosimo  L,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Siena  in  1554, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  last 
liberties  of  Florence  by  the  victory  at 
Monte  Murlo,  in  1537,  over  those  whom 
his  tyranny  had  driveninto  exile,  headed 
by  Filippo  and  Piero  StrozzL  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice,  in 
porphyry,  by  Ferrucci;  the  drapery  is 
of  bronze. 


§  9.   GEHETERIEe. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  Cemetery  of  the 
religious  congregation  of  La  Miseri- 
cordia,  is  outside  where  the  old  Porta 
Pint!  stood,  in  the  modem  Via  del 
P^lone,  on  the  road  to  Fiesole ;  it  pre- 
sents nothing  of  interest. 

The  Old  Protestant  Cemetery  im- 
mediately outside  the  old  Porta  Pinti. 
It  was  once  a  beautiful  spot,  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  Swiss  Church  in 
Florence,  it  contains  the  graves  of 
more  English  than  of  any  other  Pro- 
testant nation.  Here  lie  buried  Eli- 
zabeth Barrett  Browning,  Theodosia 
Trollope,Walter  Savage  Landor,  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  Theodore  Parker,  and 
many  others.  In  the  centre  is  a  high 
marble  column,  erected  by  King  Fre- 
derick William  of  Prussia  in  1857. 
When  the  old  gates  and  walls  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  limits  of  the  city 
enlarged,  this  cemetery  was  closed  in 
1870«  and  now  forms  an  ornamental 
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square,  surrounded  by  railings,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  boulevard. 

The  New  Protestant  Cemetery  is  situ- 
ated at  the  "Due  Strade/'  about  a 
mile  outside  the  Porta  Romana.  The 
ground  was  given  by  the  Government, 
together  witid  a  sum  of  15,000  francs, 
to  all  Protestant  communities  in  com- 
mon, in  exchange  for  the  old  one  en- 
closed. It  is  imder  the  direction  of  a 
managing  committee. 


§  10.  Falaoes  and  Public  BuiuomGS. 

The  Piazza  della  Sigrwria,  formerly 
del  Gran  Duca,  is  the  central  spot 
of  Florence  for  business  and  interest. 
On  the  E.  side  stands  the  vast  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  erected  in  1298,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Priori,  or  superior  magistracy  of  the 
Republic.  After  having  been  occupied 
by  Walter  de  Brienne,  it  became,  in 
1540,  the  residence  of  Gosimo  I.,  who 
in  that  year  removed  from  the  Palace  in 
the  Via  Larga,  where  the  Medici  had 
hitherto  lived  as  private  citizens.  He 
continued  to  reside  here  until  1550, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 
From  that  time  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
has  been  occupied  by  public  offices, 
and  it  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Municipality. 

As  soon  as  the  great  revolution,  in 
1250,  was  effected,  which  placed  the 
government  in  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy (see  Santa  Croce),  the  citizens 
determined  to  erect  a  residence  for  the 
elective  magistracy,  the  Gonfaloniere, 
and  the  eight  Priori,  who  continued  in 
office  for  the  space  of  two  months  each. 
During  this  period,  according  to  the 
singular  maxims  of  government  which 
then  prevailed,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  threshold  of  their  prison,  in 
which  they  were  boarded,  eating  at  a 
common  mess  or  table,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic,  but  with  republican 
simplicity  and  parsimony.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  not  raised  till 
1298,  Arm>lfo  being  the  architect.  It 
is  imposing  from  its  mass  and  enormous 
battlements,  deep  machicolations  pro- 
jecting over  the  walls,  and  the  bold  and 
lofty  tower,  bearing,  not  upon  the  walls 


of  the  structure,  but  upon  the  machi- 
colations, so  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
local  proverb,  that  it  is  a  tower  built 
in  the  air.  Beneath  the  machicolations 
are  large  escutcheons,  with  the  bearings 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  of  the 
Sestieri,  or  wards  and  quarters,  into 
which  the  city  was  divided;  and  which 
were  borne  on  their  banners  when  the 
citizens  went  forth  to  war.  *  This  bell- 
tower  was  part  of  an  earlier  structure: 
Amolfo  was  directed  to  include  it  in 
th»  new  building,  and  accomplished 
this  difficult  task  with  singular  skill. 
But  the  directions  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  have  deprived  his  build- 
ing of  its  intended  and  proper  sym- 
metry. A  portion  of  the  piazza  had 
been  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Uberti,  a  family  of  the  Ghibellines, 
which,  when  the  owners  were  banished 
by  the  prevailing  party,  had  been  de- 
molished, and  the  ground  declared 
accursed,  never  to  be  built  upon  again. 
"Our  palazzo  must  not  stand  upon 
that  condemned  ground,"  said  the 
citizens.  Amolfo  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  palazzo  was  deprived 
of  its  symmetry.  The  building  was 
much  altered  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who 
added  the  present  battlements;  and  it 
sustained  another  great  change  under 
Walter  de  Brienne,  who  added  the 
whole  portion  now  employed  as  the  Cus- 
tom-house or  Dogana,  and  in  which 
strength  was  peculiarly  consulted. 
These  alterations  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Andrea  Pisano,  who 
settled  at  Florence  when  at  work  upon 

*  It  may  interest  the  visitor  to  know  wbat 
were  the  heraldic  bearings  of  Florence  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  earliest  shield  of  the  city 
was  red  and  white,  with  the  half-moon  of  Fiesole 
quartered ;  next  we  find  the  white  Uly  on  a  red 
field ;  in  1251  the  present  beantiftil  coat,  a  red 
lily  iffiglio)  on  a  white  field,  was  adopted ;  in 
1292  the  red  cross  upon  a  white  field;  the 
doable  shield,  with  j^eurx-de-Zis  en  or  on  a  blue 
field,  we  find  in  1313,  during  the  rule  of  Robert 
King  of  Naples,  governing  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  The  Guelph  party,  on  attaining 
power  in  1251,  adopted  the  red  lily,  and  the 
Ghibellines  the  white,  the  latter  quartered  with 
the  black  eagle  of  the  Emperor.  The  red 
eagle  standing  upon  a  dragon,  with  goldec 
flmn-da-lis.  was  used  in  1265,  when  the  Flo- 
renthies  Joined  Charles  d'Ai^u  against  the 
Emperor ;  and,  upon  the  latter  becoming  Lord 
of  Florence  for  10  years,  he  added  the  blue 
shield  with  numerous  golden  gigli. 
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the  gate  of  the  hapiisteiy.  Michelozzo, 
too,  enlarged  aod  improved  the  inte- 
rior in  the  time  of  Codmo  il  Yecchio. 
Lastly^  when  the  Doke  Coeimo  took 
pofl0e«ion,  so  manjalteratioi^  (princi- 
pally in  the  interior)  were  introduced 
Vy  Vasari,  that^  as  the  latter  ays  with 
•ome  d^ree  of  extdtation,  Amolfo 
would  not  have  known  hia  way  about 
the  building  had  he  come  back  again. 

The  interior  cortile  is  supported  by 
massiTe  columns,  alternately  circular 
and  octagonal,  covered  with  rich  ara- 
besques and  wreaths.  On  the  walls  are 
riewii,  principally  of  German  cities,  exe- 
cuted upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
I.  In  the  centre  is  a  yery  beautiful 
though  small  fountain,  with  a  Cupid 
by  Verrocchio, 

Within,  ascending  a  grand  staircase 
by  easy  steps,  we  enter,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  great  saloon,  called  the 
Sfdone  dei  Cinquecento,  which  served  as 
the  Hall  of  Assembly  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament  when  Florence 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
not,  as  the  Florentines  boast,  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  the  world,  being  about 
170  ft,  in  length  by  85  in  breadth,  but 
its  height,  and  the  ponderous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  carved  ceiling,  rich  in 
faded  gilding  and  deep  compartments 
filled  with  elaborate  oil  paintings,  ren- 
der it  impressive.  It  is  also  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Florentine  history,  having  been 
erected,  on  the  proposal  of  Savonarola, 
for  the  meetings  of  the  ''  Coruiglio 
PopoUire,**  when  a  transient  but  in- 
effectual attempt  was  made  to  restore 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  An- 
ffeh  (then  very  young),  Baccio  d'  Agnolo, 
and  "  //  Crmuxoal*  were  all  consulted: 
but  the  construction  was  intrusted  to 
the  last-named  artist,  who  exerted  all 
his  extraordinary  skill  to  give  perfec- 
tion to  the  edifice.  All  the  tribunes, 
the  Amphitheatre  and  seats,  and  all  the 
^ttings  designed  by  him  for  the  ac- 
immodation  of  the  popular  assembly, 
ve  now  disappeared;  and  the  walls 
d  ceiling  are  covered  with  the  dis- 
ly  of  the  triumphs  of  Cosimo  I.,  by 
{$arit  those  on  the  walls  represent 
e  con(}ueMt  of  Pisa;  and  the  battle 


of  Maraano,  which  gave  Siena  to  the 
Florentiiie  state.    At  the  corners  are 
four  other  historical  pictures;  two  by 
Ligozzi,    One  of  these  represents  Pope 
Boniface  YIII.  receiving,  in  1300  (the 
year  of  the  Jubilee),   the   congratu- 
jlations  of  twelve  ambassadors,  who, 
though  accredited  from  twelve  differ- 
ent states,  were  all  Florentines  by  birth. 
Amongst   them  appears  Messer  Gnis- 
cardo  Bastai,  who  represented  His  Sub- 
limity the  Khan  of  Tartary .  Of  the  two 
others,  one  is  by  Cigoii;  the  other  by 
Pcu9ignano.    The  semi-heroic  costume 
of  some  of  these  frescos  takes  off  the 
interest  of  truth;  but  those  which  re- 
present the  deeds  of  the  Medici,  and 
which  are  true  in  costume,  are  valuable. 
There  is  Cosimo  accompanied  by  his 
dwarf^  Tomaso  Tnifredi  the  hunchback, 
in  armour,  leading  on  the  Florentines  to 
the  siege  of  Siena  by  night;  the  soldiers 
pouring  into  the  city  in  armour;  and 
all  lighted  by  the  paper  lanterns  on  the 
ends  of  poles.    Many  statues  are  placed 
at  one  extremity:  —  Michel  Angelo,  a 
fine  but  unfinished  allegorical  group. 
Victory  and  Captivity. — G.  di  Bologna, 
also    allegorical.    Virtue    overcoming 
Vice.  —  Baccio  Bcmdinelli,  Cosimo  I., 
Clement  VII.,  Charles  V.,  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  intended  to  stand  on  tlie 
balustrade  round   the   high   altar  in 
the  cathedral.    The  Medicean  Theatre, 
forming   a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
palace  of  the  XJffizi,  served  as  the  Hall 
of  Assembly  for  the  Italian  Senate;  the 
entrance  (next  door  to  that  leading  to 
the  gallery)  is  from  the  lower  gallery  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  latter. 

The  Sala  delV  Udienza,  or  Sdlone  dei 
duecento,  painted  by  Salviati  with  sub- 
jects from  the  history  of  Camillus,  is  a 
noble  apartment,  in  which  the  ceiling 
is  more  rich  than  that  of  the  great  Sa- 
loon ;  the  roof  is  extremely  heavy  in 
deep  set  panels ;  there  is  a  fine  hall 
adjacent. 

The  apartments  above  the  great  Sa- 
loon are  worth  seeing,  on  account  of 
the  faded  remains  which  they  contain  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Medici.  These 
and  some  rooms  adjoining  the  great 
Saloon,  called  the  Quartiere  of  Leo 
X.,  were  painted  by  Vasari  and  his 
pupils,    The3e  painting  contain  poi> 
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traits  of  many  oelebrated  Florentmes 
from  the  time  of  Coaimo  il  Vecchio 
to  that  of  Coaimo  I.      At  the  end 
of  a  long  suite  of  rooma  is  a  ohapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Bernardo,  painted  by 
Ridolfo  del  Ohirkmdaio  with  pleasing 
cherubs'  heads  on  a  gold  ground  and 
having  a  whole  altar  service  of  amber, 
little  figures  of  saints,  rosaries,  vases, 
8bc,  some  made  of  the  clear,  and  some 
of  the  opaque  amber,  and  beautifully 
wrought.  In  a  room  aidjoining  the  cha- 
pel,hung  with  tarnished  purple  and  gold 
fieurs-de-lis,  with  old    tapestry,   and 
many  portraits,  is  the  picture  of  the 
noted  Qrand  Duchess  Bianoa  Capelfo, 
representing   her   as    a  bold,  jovial- 
looking  woman  of  40. 

The  view  from  the  upper  windows, 
and  especially  from  the  summit  of  the 
tower  of  the  palace,  over  the  city  and 
the  adjoining  countiy,  is  very  fine. 

The  Piazza  adjoining  the  Pala£zo  and 
the  neighbouring  Loggia  dtf  Lanzi  con- 
tain nimierous  statues,  among  which 
the  bronsse  equestrian  one  of  Cosimo  I. 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Gifywxwni  di 
Bologna.  Cosimo  was  the  actual  founder 
of  the  Medicean  line  of  Grand  Dukes, 
who  ruled  Florence  for  two  centuries 
(1537-1737). 

Nearer  to  the  Palace  is  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Neptune,  by  Amma' 
Mix,  It  is  usually  called  ^at  least  by 
the  common  people)  the  lountain  of 
the  giant;  and  certainly  the  god  is 
of  rather  disproportionate  magnitude. 
The  horses  of  the  oar  are  exceedingly 
spirited.  On  the  site  of  this  fountain 
stood  the  Ringhiera,  or  tribune,  from 
whence  the  orators  of  the  Republic 
harangued  the  assembled  people. 

The  Statue  of  David,  by  Michel  Anngelo, 
is  on  the  l.-hiand  side  of  the  doorway 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  powerful 
hand  of  the  great  sculptor  is  visible  in 
it,  and  the  grand  air  that  is  given  to  the 
figure  by  the  turn  and  expression  of  the 
head  and  throat  justly  claims  our  ad- 
miration; but  it  is  not  one  of  Michel 
Angelo's  finest  works.  It  was  executed 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  sculptor  having  been  commissioned 
by  the  Gk>nfaloniere,  Pietro  Soderini, 
to  employ  a  block  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  State,  which  had  been  already 


worked  upon  by  Simone  da  Fieiole  for 
a  difibrent  subject.  This  will  account 
for  the  rather  attenuated  figure,  making 
the  head  appear  too  larse.  Another 
colossal  group,  of  Hercules  subduing 
Cacus,  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  flanks  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Palazzo.  The  Marzocco,  or  Lion,  is  by 
Donatello, 

The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  the  transition  style :  it  was  com- 
menced in  1376,  probably  from  the  de- 
signs of  Orcagna,  whose  name  it  also 
bears,  and  a  year  after  his  death,  by 
Bend  di    Cione,    an    architect    little 
known.    It  consists  of  three  circular 
arches,  supported   by   angular  pillars 
with  capitals,  with  a  balustrade  above. 
The    amplitude    of  the    arches    and 
the  fine  proportions   of  this    build- 
ing are  such,  that,  when  Michel  Au- 
gelo  was  consulted  by  Cosimo  I.  upon 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  piazza, 
he  answered  that  the  best  ornament 
would  be  to  continue  the  loggia  all 
around.    But  the  work  having  sdready 
cost  80,000  florins,  the  duke  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  expense.     This  log- 
gia, erected  by  the  Republic,  was  part 
of  an  intended  design  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piazza,  with  porticos,  a 
gallei7,  and  mint.    Cosimo  I.,  after  as- 
suming the  sovereign  authority,  raised, 
as   well  for  state  as  for  protection 
against  the  Florentines,    a   body    of 
German  or  Swiss  Landaknechts,  or  as 
the  Italians  call  them  Lanzi,  under  the 
command  of  Balthasar  Fugger,  who, 
^ving  one  of  their  g^uardhouses  near 
the  Loggia,  gave  it  the  name  by  which 
it  is  now  known.     Under  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi  are  placed  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modem  sculpture. — Pre- 
eminent amongst  these  is  the  Statue  of 
Peraeus  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,    The  pe- 
destal on  which  it  stands  is  adorned  with 
small  statues  and  sculptures  in  relief, 
allusive  to  the  stoiy  of  Perseus,  all  by 
Cellini,     As  a  pendant  to  this  group, 
under  another  arch  is  the  Rape  of  the 
SabineSf  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,   ''John 
de  Bologna,  after  he  had  finished  a 
group  of  a  young  man  holding  up  a 
yoimg  woman  in  his  arms,  with  an  old 
man  at  his  feet,  called  his  friends  t 
gether  to  tell  him  what  name  he  shoi 
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give  it;  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  it  the 
B^pe  of  the  Sabines;  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  group  which  now  stands 
before  the  old  palace  at  Florence." 
— Sir  J.  Beynolds,  The  meaning  is 
helped  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  inserted  in  the  pedestal. — 
Judith  slaying  Holof ernes,  in  bronze, 
by  DonatellOf  seems  too  small  among  the 
other  statues  near  it,  being  only  the 
size  of  life.  The  group  is  said  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  expulsion  of  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  and  to  have  been  erected 
in  that  feeling  by  the  people. — ^The 
six  ancient  colossal  statues  of  females 
are  said  to  represent  Sabine  priestesses 
or  vestals. — Of  the  two  lions,  one  is  by 
Flamminio  Vacca,  who  has  inscribed  his 
name,  and  the  other  was  brought  from 
the  villa  Medici  at  Rome,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  Greek  sculpture. — The 
Centaur  is  by  Gio.  di  Bologna. — ^The 
marble  group  of  a  dying  Ajax,  sup- 
ported by  a  soldier,  was  found  at 
Rome,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek 
workmanship;  it  was  restored  by  Sal- 
vetti,  a  Florentine  sculptor. — The  group 
of  Achilles  and  Polyxena  is  a  modem 
work  by  Fedi, 

Two  large  dials  in  white  marble — 
one  to  show  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
the  other  of  the  thermometer — have 
been  simk  into  the  back  wall  of  the 
Loggia,  disfiguring  this  gem  of  archi- 
tecture. Scientifically  speaking,  they 
are  of  no  value. 

Immediately  behind  the  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  is  the  Post  Office,  in  the  buildings 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Hint,  or 
Zecc&, 

The  long  low  building,  which  stood 
in  the  square  opposite  the  Palazzo 
Yecchio,  and  was  called  the  Tetto  dei 
Pisani,  from  having  been  erected  by 
the  Pisan  captives  sifter  their  defeat  in 
1364,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a  fine 
palace,  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  erected  on  its  site;  the 
first  fioor  is  occupied  by  Fenzi's  bank. 

The  two  Markets,  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
and  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  stand  in  the 
neighboiurhood  of  the  Piazza  della  Si- 
gnoria,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
Prime  Cerchio.  They  are  surrounded 
\>j  narrow  streets,  and  exhibit  provi- 
uons  and  vegetables  of  every  kmd^  and 


a  most  brilliant  display  of  &iiit  and 
flowers  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Mercato  Nuooo  was 
built  by  Cosimo  I.  from  the  designs  of 
Tasso.  In  front  stands  a  bronze  copy  of 
the  famous  Boar  in  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
cast  by  Pieiro  Tacca,  forming  a  fountaiii. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Loggia  is  a  circle 
of  coloured  marbles,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  wheel  of  the  Caroccio  upon 
which  the  standard  of  the  Republic  vms 
formerly  borne  to  war.  Many  of  the 
shops  in  this  part  of  the  city  have  an 
antique  appearance.  This  building 
is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
dealers  in  straw-plait,  hats,  &c.,  on 
Fridays,  and  silk  cocoons  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Palazzo  Alberti  (near  the  Ponte  delle 
Grazie)  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  ;  it  has  been  re- 
cently restored;  and  views,  engraved 
upon  marble  tablets,  are  placed  on 
the  front  to  show  how  it  stood  in 
1400,  and  at  subsequent  periods. 

Palazzo  AJtoviti  (in  the  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi)  is  remarkable  for  the  portraits 
of  15  illustrious  Florentines,  sculptured 
in  relief,  let  into  the  wall  towarids  the 
street.  They  were  executed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  at  the 
expense  of  Bacdo  Yalori. 

The  house  of  Americo  Vespucci  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospedale  di  San 
Giovanni  di  Dio  in  Borgo  Ognissanti : 
the  inscription,  which  preserves  the 
memory  of  a  name  which  has  become 
so  celebrated,  has  been  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  house. 

Palazzo  Bartolini  (Piazza  S.  Tri- 
nita,  the  H6tel  du  Nord),  built  by 
Baccio  d*  Agnolo,  who  "  introduced  a 
cornice  copied  from  the  ancient  one 
discovered  in  the  Colonna  gardens 
at  Rome.  Baccio  had  not  the  judg- 
ment of  Cronaca:  he  applied  to  this 
small  palace  so  large  a  cornice  that 
it  appeared  like  an  immense  hat  on 
the  head  of  a  child.  This  was  the 
first  palace  with  windows  ornamented 
by  pediments,  and  columns  to  the 
doors,  bearing  an  architrave,  frieze, 
and  conuoe ;   a  novelty  which,    like 
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all  others,  was  first  blamed,  and  then 
passionately  admired.  All  Florence 
ridiciiled  Baccio  for  this  new  style;  not 
only  personally,  but  with  sonnets  and 
epigrams^reproiftching  him  withbuilding 
a  chapel  instead  of  a  palace.  Those  who 
ridiculed  the  building  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  subject,  nor  the  reason  for 
placingpedimenti  over  thewindows." — 
Milizia, 

Palazzo  Borghese  rVia  Ghibellina), 
a  modem  building,  out  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  street  architecture;  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Casino  di  Firenze,  a 
club,  to  wmch  strangers  are  admitted 
on  the  presentation  of  a  member. 

Palazzo  Bwmarroti  (Via  Ghibellina : 
open  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
10  to  3;  catalogue  ^  fr.),  the  House  of 
Michel  Angelo,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting dwellings  in  Florence.  In 
1858  the  last  member  of  the  family 
bequeathed  it,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
his  great  ancestor,  to  his  native  city,  to 
remain  inviolate.  Not  merely  is  the 
internal  arrangement  retained,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  furniture  continues 
to  occupy  its  original  station.  The 
rooms  open  into  each  other,  without 
any  lateral  communication.  The  first 
room  contains  some  painted  Etruscan 
cinerary  urns,  and  a  few  specimens  of 
ancient  sculptiire,  which  were  found  in 
Michel  Angelo's  studio  after  his  death. 
A  room  opening  out  of  this,  on  the  1., 
has  some  paintings,  amongst  which 
are  a  group,  attributed  to  Titian ;  97, 
portrait  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Marcello 
Venusti,  and  another  at  an  earlier  age 
by  Bugiardini  ;  92,  the  Death  of  lAicre' 
tia,  of  the  Venetian  school ;  and,  100, 
a  predella  with  subjects  from  the  life 
of  S.  Niccolo  di  Bari,  by  Pesellino.  Be- 
neath the  paintings  are  numerous  draw- 
ings by  Michel  Angelo,  of  great  in- 
terest :  amongst  the  rest,  his  design 
for  the  fagade  of  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Etruscan  Boom  is  the  Saloon, 
where  M.  Angelo's  statue,  by  An- 
tonio Novelli,  is  placed  between  the 
windows.  Opposite  to  it  is,  65,  one 
of  the  three  oil-paintings  which  can 
^ft  aacribed  to   him    with    any   cer- 


tainty,—« Holy  Family.  56,  The  Battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs,  in  high- 
relief,  though  done  by  him  in  his 
youth,  shows  great  power.  On  each 
side  of  the  room  are  five  paintings  .re- 
presenting the  most  remarKable  evmits 
of  his  life,  by  BeUverii,  Matteo  Boaaelli, 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  Cristoforo  Allori; 
and,  beneath,  a  series  of  smaller  oom- 
partinents  in  chiaroaouro,  of  minor 
events  in  his  history.  The  ceiling, 
divided  into  15  compartments,  is  co- 
vered with  paintings  relative  to  the 
great  artist.  The  4th  room  contains 
paintings  chiefly  relative  to  the  Buonar- 
roti family.  Opening  off  this  apart- 
ment is  a  small  cabinet — not  generally 
open — with  memorials  :— the  sword 
which  accompanied  him  in  his  jour- 
neys ;  2  of  his  walking-sticks,  3|  ft. 
long,  having  crutch  handles,  and  strong 
iron  ferrules  deeply  notched  to  prevent 
the  old  man's  felling  on  the  uippery 
pavement  of  Florence.  There  are  also 
in  this  snug  little  closet  the  table  at 
which  he  used  to  write,  and  in  the 
drawers  of  it  his  slippers  and  other 
relics.  In  the  5th  room,  called  the 
Chapel,  are,  75,  a  small  bas-relief  in 
plaster  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
byM.  Angelo  ;  and,  117,  a  low-relief  of 
the  Virgin.  The  bronze  bust,  82,  and 
also  the  copy  of  M.  Angelo's  Fietk 
in  relief,  are  by  Oiov,  da  Bologna; 
78,  a  Madonna  and  Child  in  intarsia- 
work,  is  from  a  design  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  72,  73,  Florentine  Saints,  iu 
fresco  on  the  walls.  The  Gth  room 
is  surrounded  by  old  chestnut-wood 
presses,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of 
Michel  Angelo's  MSS.,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  belonged  to  him,  such  as  the 
2  small  models  in  wax  for  his  statue 
of  David,  a  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and 
Ajax  supporting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus ;  above  are  a  series  of  portraits 
of  celebrated  Tuscans,  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  their  several  call- 
ings, by  ifa^eo  Rosselli,  Cecco  Bravo,  and 
Lionardo  Ferrari,  There  are  also  some 
small  models  for  his  large  statues  in  the 
presses  in  this  room.  The  7th  room 
contains  a  small  boudoir  or  cabinet  of 
Michel  Angelo's  drawings — in  which 
have  been  placed  10  volumes  of  his 
letters  and  IVfSS.    The  cone(^tion  of  Y' 
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correspondence  preserved  in  his  pater-, 
nal  mansion,  is  of  great  interest — no 
portion  of  it  more  so  than  the  letters  to 
him  from  Yittoria  Colonna,  the  cele- 
brated Marchioness  of  Pescara,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  characters  of  the  1 6th 
cent.,  and  amongst  the  most  elegant 
poets  of  Italy.  In  the  small  conSrt  of 
the  Palace  are  some  Roman  inscrip- 
tions: one  to  a  certain  Septimus  Pri- 
mus, a  Prefect  of  Engineers,  who  had 
a  funeral  at  the  public  expense ;  and 
another,  by  Atilia  Severa  to  herself  and 
Sattius  Severus,  who  is  designated  as 
Viro  mo:  they,  as  well  as  the  two  muti- 
lated senatorial  statues,  were  brought 
from  Michel  Angelo's  studio  at  Home. 

Palazzo  Capponi  (Via  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano),  of  good  architecture,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  cent.,  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontanaj  with  a 
large  garden.  It  contains  a  valuable 
library ;  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
particularly  rich  in  works  on  Italian 
history ;  and  some  good  pictures. 
Among  the  best  are:  a  Madonna,  by 
B,  Luini ;  a  good  portrait  of  a  man  in  a 
hut,  perhaps  himself,  by  Franciabigio  ; 
and  some  good  Venetian  portraits  of 
the  best  period  of  the  school. 

Palazzo  Corsini  (Lung'  Amo,  open 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  10  to  3 :  entrance,  i  fr.,  at  No.  7 
Via  Parione),  from  the  designs  of  P.  F. 
Silvani,  contains  a  gi^lery  of  paintings. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  are  10  pictures 
by  Carlo  Dolci,  some  of  them  remark- 
ably good :  one,  a  female  head  and 
bust  entitled  Poesia,  is  especially  to  be 
noticed.  Among  the  other  pictures 
are — Michel  Artgdo:  a  Last  Judgment, 
the  same  as  at  Rome.  Guido  Rent: 
Lucretia,  unfinished.  Salvator  Rosa: 
several  fine  landscapes.  Some  very  in- 
different pictures  in  the  last  two  rooms 
are  also  put  down  to  his  name.  Van 
Dyck:  a  sketch  of  himself. 

Casa  di  Dante  (Via  di  San  Martino, 
Ko.  2,  behind  the  ch.  of  the  Badia). 
Although  retaining  few  traces  of  anti- 
quity, except  its  narrow  painted  doors, 
't  has  an  interest  as  the  spot  of  Dante's 
'irth:  a  marble  inscribed  tablet,  over 
modem  narrow  door  of  Qothic  form, 
larks  the  site.   On  the  opposite  side  of 


the  narrow  street  is  one  of  the  few  me- 
dieval towers  remaining  in  Florence  : 
it  forms  the  comer  of  the  Piazzetta. 

Cam  Gherardesca  (in  the  Borgo  Pinti)  t 
it  anciently  belonged  to  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
public and  historian  of  Florence.  The 
Gherardesca  family,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  of  the 
branch  of  the  ill-fated  Count  XJgolino ; 
and  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta,  in  the 
cortile,  attributed  to  Michel  Angela, 
represents  his  history.  The  apartments 
contain  a  few  pictures  by  A.  del  Sarto, 
Bronzino,  il  Volterrano,  Vasari,  Ligozzi, 
&c.,  and  a  modem  paintiug  by  Ben- 
venuti  of  the  death  of  Count  Ugolino. 

Palazzo  Oondi  (Piazza  di  San  Firenze, 
behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio)  was  built 
in  1481-,  by  Qiuliano  di  San  Gallo.  It 
has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic fi*onts,  but  uncompleted, 
amongst  the  Florentine  palaces.  In 
the  hall  is  a  very  fine  fireplace  carved 
in  stone  by  San  Gkdlo. 

Palazzo  Ouadagni  (Piazza  di  S.  Spi- 
rito),  erected  by  Cronaca  in  1420.  This 
palace  also  had  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures ;  it  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  two  large  and  magnificent  Sal- 
vator Rosas,  now  removed  to  the  Casa 
Dufour  Berti,  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce. 

Palazzo  Ouicciardini  (Via  dei  Quicci- 
ardini,  near  the  Pitti  Palace)  was 
the  residence  of  Francesco  G.,  the 
celebrated  historian. 

Casa  di  Macchiavelli  (in  the  Via  dei 
Guicciardini)  is  the  house  once  inha- 
bited by  that  extraordinary  man :  a 
tablet  on  the  front  states  the  fact,  but 
the  house  has  been  so  much  altered 
that  its  original  character  is  lost. 

Palazzo  Martelli  (Via  della  Forca, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo)  contains 
some  works  of  eminent  artists.  Salva- 
tor  Rosa:  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
picture  in  the  Pitti, — Giulio  Romano: 
a  picture  of  Witchcraft.  There  are 
also  paintings  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Cigolif  Crist,  Allori,  &c.  Donatello :  a 
youthful  bust  of  St.  John;  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and 
one  unfinished  of  David.  Donatello  was 
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indebted  to  one  of  the  Martelli  family, 
a  rich  merchant,  for  hia  education. 
There  is  another  Palazzo  or  Caaa  Mar- 
ielli.  Canto  della  Paglia,  No.  879,  built 
by  Amolfo,  one  of  the  oldest  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  in  Florence. 

PalazzOf  or  more  properly  Casino, 
Medkeo  fon  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco),  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
members  of  the  family  whose  name  it 
bears,  has  now  been  in  great  part  con- 
verted  into  public  offices. 

Palazzo  Ferroni,  near  the  Sta.  Trinith 
Bridge,  has  been  restored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city,  and  is  well  deserving 
of  notice  as  a  fine  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture. 

Palazzo  Mozzi  (beyond  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie),  is  an  almost  unaltered  edifice  of 
the  13th  cent.  ;  it  contains  some  good 
pictures,  arranged  in  4  roomfi.  ^Pemgino: 
a  Nativity,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 
Titian:  Venus  and  Satyr.  Michel  An- 
gela: a  head,  being  portion  of  a  fresco. 
Guercino:  Dido,  and  a  Venus  with 
Satyrs.  Fra  Bartohmmeo :  a  Madonna 
and  Saints.  Albano:  Europa  and  Ve- 
nus. Guido:  Chiist  in  the  Ghirden. 
Andrea  del  Sarto :  a  Holy  Family.  Sal- 
vaior  Bosa  :  landscapes.  Ouercino : 
Venus  and  a  Satyr,  and  Dido.  Simone 
Memmi:  a  Nativity.  Carlo  Dolci:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Gruido:  Christ 
in  the  Garden.  Several  portraits  by 
Bubens,  Van  JDyck,  Titian,  Leonardo  da 
yinci,  &c. 

Palazzo  Nbnfinito  (Via  del  Procon- 
Bolo).  A  splendid  building,  commenced 
in  the  16th  cent,  by  BuonttUenti,  and 
continued  in  different  parts  by  Santi  di 
TitOyScamozzi,  Caccini,  and  Cigoli;  it  was 
never  finished,  and  hence  its  name. 

Palazzo  Panciaticchi  (ViaBorgoPinti), 
built  by  G.  da  San  Gallo.  It  contains  one 
of  the  best  private  collections  of  pic- 
tures in  Florence.  A  Holy  Family  by 
Raphael  or  his  school  is  well  known. 
There  are  also  works  by  Filippino  Lippi, 
Manteqna,  iMca,  Signorelli,  Sebastiano  del 
PioTnJbo,  Andrea  del  Santo,  Perugino, 
Titian,  and  others. 

Palazzo  dei  Pazzi  (Borgo  degli  Al- 
bizzi),  a  fine  specimen  of  Tuscan  archi- 
tecture. 
Palazzo  Pandolfini  or  Nencini  (Via  di 


S.  Oallo).  The  fa^e  is  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael  (1520),  although 
not  commenced  until  after  his  death. 
In  it  almost  all  the  requisites  of  street 
architecture  are  displayed. 

Com  dei  Peruxzi  (Piazza  dei  Peruzzi), 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Crooe.  These 
buildings  are  interesting,  not  only  as 
specimens  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  outline,  at  least, 
is  undefaced,  but  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  ancient  possessors 
with  England.  The  family  or  firm  of 
the  Peruzzis,  distinguished  amonffst  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence,  had  a 
branch  or  agency  established  in  Lon- 
don, at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  t^e  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they 
continued  in  great  credit  Ull  Edward 
III.  To  this  monarch  they  advanced 
money  to  the  amount  of  135, 000  marks, 
which,  not  being  repaid,  they  became 
bankrupt.  The  other  great  Florentine 
houses,  the  Bardis  and  the  Fresoobaldis, 
the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  of  their 
age,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity. 
The  Bardis  and  the  Peruzzis  still  ex- 
ist, and  are  said  to  hold  some  of  the 
bonds  given  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
loans  niade  to  him. 

A  lofty  and  not  inelegant  arch,  the 
remains  of  the  Loggia  d^  Peruzzi,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  private 
exchange,  yet  remains.  It  was  painted 
hj Paolo  Uccello,  who  was  conmiissioned 
to  decorate  the  vaulfdog  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  folur  elements.  Earth, 
he  figured  as  a  mole;  Water,  by  a  fish; 
Fire,  by  a  salamander;  and  Air,  by  a 
camel.  Paolo  had  heai*d  that  the 
cameleon  lived  upon  the  pure  element; 
but,  not  knowing  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  beast  a  cameleon  was,  he  painted  a 
camel  vdth  a  wide  gaping  mouth,  in- 
haling the  wind.  The  arms  of  the 
Peruzzi,  a  shield  semee  with  pears,  are 
yet  seen  upon  some  of  the  adjoining 
walls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site 
of  this  palazzo  stood  the  Boman  amphi- 
theatm:  its  form  can  be  traced  in  the 
irregular  oval  line  of  houses  forming 
the  Via  Torta. 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi  (Via  Cavour'^ 
This  stately  residence  was  begun 
1430,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  from  ' 
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designs  of  Michehzzo.  It  has  lodged 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  Leo  X.,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V .  It  oontinued 
in  the  possession  of  the  Medicis  till 
1659,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Marquis 
Gkkbriele  Biccardi ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  it  was  bought  by 
the  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
is  now  used  for  public  offices.  The 
building  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  style.  In  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  Doric  and  Corinthian 
pillars  are  introduced  as  muUions.  The 
windows  of  the  ground-floor  are  by 
Michel  Angela,  and  they  are  curious 
as  being  the  first  example  of  a  window- 
sill  supported  by  consoles ;  an  invention 
of  that  great  architect.  In  the  court 
over  the  arches  are  eight  good  bas- 
reliefs  by  Donatello,  but  less  interesting 
than  his  works  usually  are,  being  imi- 
tated from  ancient  gems  and  medals. 
Several  Roman  inscriptions,  busts,  and 
bas-reHefs  are  deposited  here;  amongst 
which  3  fine  sarcophagi,  haviog  been 
used  like  those  of  Pisa  for  mediaeval 
tombs,  and  formerly  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni. 
The  great  gallery  is  very  splendid. 
The  paintings  are  by  Luca  Giordano 
(1632-1705).  The  subjects  are  the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Medicis,  and  groups 
explained  as  allegorical  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  Ufe.  The  quantity  of 
ultramarine  employed  was  so  great, 
that  the  assistant,  who  washed  the 
painter's  brushes,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  large  simi  by  the  operation. 

The  Chapel  has  some  beautiful  and 

well-preserved    frescos    (best    light 

about  2)  by  Benozzo  Qozzoliy  painted  by 

lamplight  in  1463  ;  they  represent  the 

Procession  of  the  Three  Kings,   and 

extend  over  3  walls  : — "A  wonderful 

work,     full     of    individual     beauty 

and  tasteful    splendour    in  the  rich 

cavalcade  moving    through    the   fine 

woody  landscape,  with  two  £&iry-like 

graceful   choirs    of   angels."      These 

frescos  contain  several  Florentine  por- 

^^ts;  that  of  the  painter  himself  is 

1 :    also    the    figure  of   the  fore- 

'^ened  ass,  which   Gozzoli  intro- 

ed  at  Pisa,  and  of  which  he  was 

roud.    Yasari  especially  mentions 

lere,  but  not  in  this  painting. 


j  The  B&lioleca  Biccardiana^  formed  by 
'  the  family,  and  purchased  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
,  from  nine  till  two,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  It  contains  about  3600 
manuscripts,  and  about  20,600  printed 
books ;  many  copies  of  Dante,  one  of 
which  contains  one  of  the  most  au- 
thentic portraits  of  the  poet;  corre- 
spondence of  Italian  literati ;  and  some 
valuable  classics. 

Palazzo  Binuccini  (Fondaccio  di  S. 
Spirito,  on  the  1.  bank),  built  frt)m 
the  designs  of  Cigoli.  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  library,  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  MSS.  formerly  in  this  palace, 
have  been  dispersed  on  the  death  of 
the  marquis,  the  last  male  of  this 
celebrated  family.  The  MSS.  relating 
to  Tuscan  history  were  purchased  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.,  for  his 
library  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  have 
now  been  added  to  the  National  Li- 
brary. 

Palazzo  Bucellai  (in  the  Via  della 
Yigna  Nuova,  behind  the  Lung*  Amo, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  della  Car- 
raia).  Built  towards  the  middle  of  the 
15th  cent.,  by  Leon  B.  Alberti,  it  is 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fronts,  although  un- 
finished, amongst  the  Tuscan  palaces 
in  the  elaborately  decorated  style  of 
the  period;  it  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  family  for  whom  it 
was  built— a  rare  occurrence  at  Florence. 
There  are  some  good  pictures  by  Carlo 
Dolci  in  this  palace.  Li  front  stood  the 
Loggia  del  Rucellai,  of  3  handsome 
arches  supported  by  composite  columns, 
now  walled  in,  also  by  Alberti.  These 
Loggie  existed  near  niany  of  the  palaces 
in  Florence,  consisting  of  small  open 
porticos,  where  people  met  for  business 
or  recreation,  as  they  now  do  in  the 
Loggia  of  Orcagna. 

In  the  same  street,  and  opposite 
the  Loggia  dei  Tomaquinci,  is  a  house 
of  some  historical  interest  to  English- 
men, as  having  been  built  by  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
during  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
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Coeimo  11. ;  he  was  an  eminent  engineer 
and  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  port 
of  Leghorn :  it  was  during  his  volun- 
taiy  exile  in  Florence  that  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  work  the  Arcano  di 
Mare, 

Palazzo  Stiozzi,  now  Moff  (in  the 
Via  della  Scala).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
house  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  gardens, 
which  extend  from  the  Via  della  Scala 
to  the  Via  del  Prato,  are  handsomely 
laid  out :  in  one  part  is  a  fine  artificiid 
grotto,  in  another  a  colossal  statue 
of  a  giant  in  stone,  and  in  a  third 
a  stahie  of  Pope  BonifSetce  VIII.,  by 
Andrea  Pisano,  which  was  intended 
originally  for  the  fiifade  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  14th  cent., 
as  shown  by  tlie  tiara  with  a  single 
crown,  like  on  the  statue  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  by  Amolfo : 
and  a  bust  of  Bianca  Gapello  in  the  cor- 
ridor overlooking  the  garden.  The  gar- 
dens were  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Orti  OHcellari,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Platonic  Academy  in  the  times  of 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ; 
to  commemorate  which  a  column  with 
an  inscription  was  put  up  by  their 
former  owner.  Opposite  to  the  Pal. 
Stiozzi  is  the  laige  establishment, 
called  Ripoli,  for  the  education  of 
young  femaleB  of  good  family. 

Palazzo  Strozzi  (in  the  Via  dei  Tor- 
nabuoni)  was  commenced  in  1489,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano^  and  continued  by 
Simone  del  PollajuolOf  nicknamed  Cro- 
naca,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthy 
tales  he  had  to  tell  about  Rome 
and  its  wonders.  The  decorations,  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  cornice  (which  has 
only  been  completed  on  the  side 
looking  into  the  Piazza  delle  Cipolle), 
were  added  by  Cronaca.  This  cornice, 
Vasari  says,  was  taken  exactly  from  an 
ancient  model  at  Rome,  the  several 
parts  being  only  enlarged  by  Cronaca 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  this  palace. 
About  the  time  of  its  erection  flourished 
Piccolo  Orasso,  called  Caparra,  an  excel- 
lent worker  in  metal;  and  the  Gothic 
braccialetti  or  cressets,  **  Lumiere  ma- 
ravigliose/'  aathey  are  called  by  Vasari, 


which  project  from  the  angles,  are  curi" 
ous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  his  iron- 
work. The  interior  court  is  also  by 
Cronaca:  it  is  small  and  mean,  ''and 
does  not  correspond  with  the  exterior, 
but  is  extremely  beautiful.'' — Milizia. 

Filippo  Strozzi,  the  founder  of  this 
building,  boasted  that  it  would  excel 
all  others  in  magnificence.  There  was 
a  great  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
Pitti  family;  and,  as  the  story  goes, 
Luca  Pitti,  when  he  commenced  his 
palace  (see  Palazzo  Pitti),  boasted  that 
it  would  be  large  enough  to  contain 
that  of  the  Strozzi  within  its  courtyard. 
There  is  a  very  good  Pictwe  Oallery 
on  the  1st  floor  (open  on  Wednesdays 
from  11  to  1).  In  the  1st  room  pic- 
tures by  Filippino  Lippi;  Guercino; 
Murilh  ( ?),  Portoait  of  a  Strozzi ;  Ihna- 
tello;  and  others.  2nd  room,  a  beautiful 
and  authentic  Titian^  Fair-haired  girl 
with  a  lapdog.  3rd  room,  Portraits  of 
members  of  the  Strozzi  family,  &c. 
4th  room,  Portraits  of  two  Strozzi  by 
Bronzino;  Paul  III.  by  P.  Veronese,  &c. 

Palazzo  Torrigiani  (in  the  Piazza  dei 
Mozzi),  by  Baccio  (T  Agnoh,  It  con- 
tains some  good  pictures ;  amongst 
which  an  Entombment  by  Titian,  said 
to  have  been  painted  in  lus  90th  year ; 
several  Cassoni  or  Marriage-box  lids, 
painted  by  FUippino  Lippi;  a  fine 
portrait  of  Alessio  Alberti  by  Paul 
Veronese;  and  a  good  copy  of  the 
Stafford  Madonna  by  Raphael,  now  in 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  collection  at 
Bridgewater  House. 

Palazzo  UgucGioni  (Piazza  della  Si- 
gnoria),  built  in  1550.  Its  design  has 
been  attributed  to  Raphael  and  to 
Michel  Angelo,  but  with  the  greatest 
probability  to  the  latter.  Over  the 
door  is  a  bust  of  Duke  Francesco  I. 
by  Oio,  di  Bologna, 

§  11.  Public  Museumb  and  Pictube 
Galleries. 

The  VrFizi, 

The  Uffizi  GaUeries  {Gallerie  degli 
Uffizi),  Open  on  Sundays  from  10  to  3 : 
on  Tuesdays  from  12  to  3 ;  and  on  all 
other  days  from  9  to  3.    Admission 
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I.  Veitlbale,  opening  on  the  Stain. 
S.  Inner  Vestiliale. 
8.  Eaitan  Corridor. 

4.  Tribune. 

5.  Tuacan  School,  emaller  pictures 
0.  y.  larger  pictures. 

7.  Italian  Sdiools,  smaller  picture* 

8.  8'.  8".  German  &  Dutch  Schools. 

9.  French  School. 
10.  GemB,&c. 

II.  Southern  Corridor. 
18.  Venetian  School. 
18.  Mediwal  Tncan  Sculpture. 
14.  Stair*  leading  to 
15b  16.  EngraTingt. 

17.  Conridor  leading  to  Palano  Pitti, 
and  the  Gallery  of  Drawfaigi  of 
the  Old  Hasten. 

18,  IB.  Halls  of  Portraits  of  Artists. 

50.  Hall  of  Inscriptions. 
SO  a.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite. 
SO  b.  Gems,  Ivories,  Miniatures,  &c. 

51.  Hall  of  Baroccio. 
S8.  HallofNiobe. 
88,  S3'>  Halls  of  Ancient  Bronzes. 

54.  Fcroni  Gallery. 

55,  S6.  Intended  for  Coins  and 
Medals. 

S7.  Western  Corridor. 

88.  Medals. 

89.  Director's  Room. 
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free.  It  is  dosed  on  certain  holydays, 
like  Easter  Monday. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  infirm  or 
Btout,  there  is  a  Lift  near  the  entrance, 
l^  which  they  may  reach  the  gallery 
without  mounting  the  very  long  stairs. 
Charge,  1  fr.  each  person. 

There  is  a  very  &ir  Catalogue  of  the 
different  objects  of  the  Collection,  sold 
at  the  entrance,  and  corresponding 
numbers  placed  on  all  the  objects, 
pictures,  sculptures,  &c.  We  have 
ioBcrted  these  numbers  in  the  following 


This  celebrated  collection,  as  a  whole 
perhaps  the  richest  and  most  varied  in 
the  world,  though  less  extensive  than 
the  Vatican  and  Louvre,  in  some  of  its 
departments,  ia  contained  in  the  upper 
story  of  the    Uffizi,   a  fine  building 
erected  by  Cosimo  I.  for  the  public 
offices  or  tribunals,  and  which,  besides 
the  gallery,  contains  the  Magliabec- 
chian    Library,     and    the    Medicean 
Archives.      **  This    is    Vasari'a    best 
building."— JfiVttria.    It  was  begun  in 
1560.    The  tribune  was  built  by  Ber- 
Mrdo  Bwmtalenti,  by  order  of  Fran- 
cesco I.   The  vestibules,  the  Hall  of 
Niobe,  the  rooms  for  the  gems,  bronzes, 
&c.,  were  completed  in  their  present 
form  by  Zanobi  del  Bosao,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century:  and  the  rest  of 
the  building  added  by  Leopold  II.  in 
1853.    The  gallery,  properly  so  called, 
was  originally  an  open  portico,  now 
enclosed,  which  formed  all  the  upper 
storey  of  the  Uffizi,  and  which  was 
used   by    Cosimo    I.    and    his    suc- 
cessors as  a  passage  from  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  without 
descending  into  the  streets.    This  cor- 
ridor of  communication,  which  now  opens 
uito  the  western  gallery,   is  Vasari's 
^ork,  and  was  completed  in  5  months. 
Where  needful,  it  is  carried  over  arches : 
^d  the  roof  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
wiudows  of  the  Uffizi,  winding  down- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
being  lost  amidst  the  buildings  of  the 
Oltr^  Amo.    These  galleries  have  been 
converted  into  halls  for   the  collec- 
tions of  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters, 
other  pictures,  tapestry,  &o. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  court  or 
square  of  the  Uffizi  is  a  statue  of 


Cosimo  I.,  by  Qiot,  Bologna,  The 
niches  surrounding  it  have  been  re- 
cently filled  with  statues  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  executed  by  modem  artists, 
at  the  expense  of  a  patriotio  society. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 
Orcagna,  by  Bazxanti;  Dante,  Demi; 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Qrcuzini; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  PampcUoni;  Pe- 
trarch, Leoni;  Benv.  Cellini,  Cambi; 
Qiotto,  Dupre;  Michel  Angelo,  San- 
tarelli.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Donatello,  Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Quic- 
ciardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Bedi,  Ga- 
lileo, Guide  Aretino,  Leon  Battista 
Albert!,  Cesulpino,  Accorsi,  Micheli  the 
botanist,  Mascagni  the  anatomist,  and, 
in  the  four  niches  facing  the  river,  of 
Ferucci,  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Neri,  Fa- 
rinata  degl'  Uberti,  and  Pietro  Capponi. 

The  original  collections  of  the  Me- 
dici family  were  dispersed  at  various 
periods;  the  collections  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  were  sold  in  1494,  and 
lastly  their  palace  was  plundered  after 
the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  in 
1537.  Cosimo  I.,  however,  recovered 
much  of  what  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  was  the  founder  of 
this  museum,  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Vasari.  His 
successors  rendered  it  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe. 
Most  was  done  by  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Cosimo  II.  In  the  N.W.  comer  stood 
the  Zecca  or  Mint,  now  converted  into 
the  Post-office. 

Ascending  from  the  E«  corridor,  or 
portico,  the  4  flights  of  stairs,  we  enter 
the 

First  Vestibule  (!•),  in  which  are 
placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici  family 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  line;  three,  viz.  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1609),  Cosimo  11. 
(d.  1621),  andFerdinand  II.  (d.  1670), 
are  in  porphyry.  It  is  said  that  the 
art  of  working  in  this  material  was 
reintroduced  by  Cosimo  I.  Ferrucci, 
who  executed  the  statue  on  the  column 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinitk,  was  the 
earliest  modem  sculptor  who  worked 
successfully  in  porphyry.  Here  are 
also  a  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  and  a 

*  The  numbers  in  a  parenthesis  refer  to  tho^e 
on  the  annexed  grouna>plan  of  the  gallery. 
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Silemiii  with  tha  infmt  Baodnu,  and  • 
Home  baM-reliefs  of  Bomaa  sacrificial  I 
procewfiona  inaerted  in  the  walla,  pro- 
Wbly  from  an  ancient  arch. 

I 
Ifmer  Ve$tP/ule  (2). — 19.  The  Floren-  i 
tine  Boar ;  and  24, 25,2  ^guiea  o£  Wolf- , 
dof/9,  seated  on  each  aide  of  the  door, 
and  fall  of  animation.  Several  atatuea. , 
One,  20,   called  the  Apollo  Ccslispex, ' 
ia  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
re$torations  can  be  carried  ;  if  theae  are 
deducted,  the  antique  portion  will  be 
reduced  to  the  trunlc,  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  the  stump  of  the  right  arm. 
21.  Adrian,  22.  Trajan,  23.  Augustus— 
statues  larger  than  life;  all  possess- 
ing merit,  particularly  tiie  latter,   of 
which,  howerer,  the  head  is  modem. 
Kanj  busts  of  unknown  personages. 
Two  4-sided  votive  columns,  covered 
with  military,  naval,  and   aacrifidal 
emblems :  that  to  the  rt.  is  surmounted 
by  a  modem  bust  of  Cybele;  that  to 
the  1.  by  a  head  of  Jupiteor.  The  horse  in 
this  room  was  once  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children. 

The  Corridors  (3, 11, 27).— -These  are 
occupied  both  as  picture  and  sculpture 
galleries.  The  ceiling  of  the  eastern 
gallery  (3)  is  covered  with  mythological 
subjects,  arabesques.  These  were  paint- 
ed in  1581,  chiefly  by  Poccetti,  tn  the 
southern  (11)  and  western  (27)  corri- 
dors the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  Florence :  these  were  executed 
in  1C55  by  various  artists.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  the  ceiling  of  the  W.  corridor 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1762, 
they  were  restored  at  that  time.  Each 
corridor  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
detached  portraits,  begim  by  Cosimo 
I.,  who  employed  Cristoforo  Fapi  to 
copy  the  collection  of  Paolo  Qiovio: 
his  successors  continued  it,  and  the 
collection  now  numbers  533.  It  ia- 
cludes  many  portraits  not  easily  foimd 
elsewhere;  but  they  have  little  merit 
**k8of  art. 
following  description  begins  at 
tern  corridor  (3),  near  the  en- 
and  proceeds  from  thence 
he  two  others. 

res,  —  The  paintings  form  an 


historical  aeries  of  the  Toscan  schools. 
They    are   arranged   chronologically, 
begmning    at    the    N.    end  of   the 
E.  corridor.     The  greater  part  were 
collected  under  the  direction  of  Yasari, 
who  advised  Cosimo  L  to  keep  them 
together  as  illustrations  of  the  his- 
tory of  art.    This  collection  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  as  being  the 
earliest  formed  for  instruction.    The 
following  are  more  particularly  inte- 
resting, as  showing  the  progress  of 
early   painting :  —  1.   A  Virgin   and 
Child,  by  Andrea  Rico  di  Candia,  in  the 
mediaeval  Greek  manner.    2.-  Cimabue 
(1240-1302),  Santa  CecUia,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  paintings  of  different 
events   of  her  life.      3.   Christ    En- 
throned.     6.  Oiottesque,  perhaps  Lo' 
renzo  Monaco  (1276-1336^  Our  Lord 
in  the    Garden.     7.  Giottino,  a    De- 
scent   from    the    Cross.      8,   9,    10, 
Simons  di  Martino  and  Lippo  Memmi, 
the  AnnundatioQ,  and  Saints  Ansanus 
and    Julietta,   painted   in  1333.     12. 
Pietro  Laurati  (1340),  Madonna  and 
Child.     14.  Aiigelo  Gaddi,  the  Annun* 
ciation,    with   three   small    subjects, 
the    Adoration    of    the    Kings    and 
Shepherds,   and  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  on  the  Predella  beneath. 
With  no  nimiber — Giooanni  da  Melano, 
an  Altarpiece.      17.    liu  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  (1387-1455),  a  splendid  Taber- 
nacle or  Altarpiece,  with  folding  doors, 
which  the  custode  will  open  if  asked 
to  do  so :  around  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground, 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  on  the  doors  of 
the  tabernacle  are  full-length  figures 
of  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist:  this  fine  work  was  painted 
in  1433,  at  an  expense  of  190  florins, 
for    the    Linendrapers'    Company   of 
Florence.     18.  Lorenzo  di  Bicci^  SS. 
Cosimo  andDamiano  (1418-1452), with 
a  Predella  representing  these  saints, 
the  patrons  of  surgeons,   performing 
an  amputation.    20.   Lorenzo  Monaco 
(1410),   the  Offerings    of  the   Three 
Kings.     25.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna 
and  Angels,  a  circular  picture,  showing 
a  great  advance  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  style.     27.  Lorenzo  di  Pietro  (Fec- 
chietta),  a  Madonna  and  Saints.     29. 
Paolo    Uccello  (1389-1472),    a   Battle- 
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scene.  30.  A,  Polktjuolo,  portrait  of 
Man  in  armour.  31.  AUsaio  Baldom- 
i^i,  Vii^  and  Child.  32.  Piero 
di  Cosmo,  a  picture  of  the  fable  of 
Andromeda :  the  painter  must  have 
had  in  view  the  fossil  Deinotherium, 
or  some  like  monster,  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Dragon.  There  is 
another  painting  by  the  same  master, 
and  of  the  same  subject »  in  Room  6, 
more  elaborately  treated.  34.  Luca 
Sigmelli,  a  Holy  Family.  36.  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  a  portrait.  39.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, Venus  on  a  Shell  rising  from 
the  Sea,  un;ed  on  by  Zephyrs,  a  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  master. 
41.  Gerino  da  Pistoia,  a  Holy  Family. 

47.  Cecchino  Salviati,  Charity  surrounded 
by  children.  52-54.  Bronzino,  figures 
of  the  Angel  and  Yiigin  for  a  large  sub- 
ject of  the  Annunciation.  53.  Domenico 
da  Passignano,  Christ  falling  under  the 
Cross.  57.  Cigoli,  the  Kstrtyrdom  of 
St.  LaTvrenoe ;  and,  62,  a  good  Kag- 
dalen.  61.  Lorenzo  Zippi,  Christ  on 
the  CroBB.  59,  69.  Giov,  di  San  Gio- 
f^ni,  Venus  combing  a  Cupid,  and  a 
Marriage  Scene.    Semini,  a  Magdalen. 

Busts  and  Statues,  —  The  series  of 
busts  of  Roman  rulers  is  unrivalled, 
except  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Home,  e3ctending  from  Csesar  to  Con- 
stantino. Those  of  the  emperors  are 
arranged  on  the  1.,  the  empresses  along 
the  rt.  wall  of  the  gallery.  41-43. 
Julius  Ccesar,  two  busts  in  marble  and 
one  m  bronze  ;  the  latter  very  fine,  and 
nearly  similar  to  the  celebrated  one 
in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery  at  Rome.  47, 
49.  Augusttis  and  his  daughter  Jtdia, 

48.  Marcus  Agrippa,  The  last  is  remark- 
ably perfect,  the  tip  of  the  nose  being 
alone  restored.  61.  CaligtUa,  character- 
istic. 63.  Messalina,  65,  70,  71.  Ifero, 
^  a  child  and  as  a  man.  66.  Satyr  of 
Paiian  marble,  head  very  fine.  72. 
Galba,  77.  OMo,  considered  by  Winck- 
elman  the  finest  of  that  Emperor.  52, 
p9,  67,  75.  Four  Athletes,  of  which  75 
ia  the  best.  79.  /w/ta,  the  daughter  of 
Titus.  80.  ViteUius,  evidently  a  iSteness, 
big  and  burly.  81.  Statue  of  Urania 
—at  least  so  called,  for  the  emblems, 
the  globe  and  compasses  which  she 
holds,  are  modem  additions  or  resto- 


rations. The  drapery  is  fine.  85.  Fm- 
paaian,  86.  Domitia.  87.  Titus,  98. 
Nerva,  96, 98, 101.  Trajan,  three  busts, 
one  coloBSsd.  103.  Plotina^  the  wife  of 
Trajan,  finely  executed.  108.  Adrian^ 
of  fine  workmanship.  107.  Matidia, 
157.  Pertinax,  161.  Pescennius  Niger, 
175.  Geta.  211.  Maximus,  217.  The 
young  Saloninus,  215.  Julia  Mam- 
mesa,  222.  Pupienits,  .  225.  Gordianus 
Pius,  233.  Probus.  234.  Gallienus.  239. 
PhUip  the  elder.  111.  JElius  Verus. 
136.  Marcus  AureHus,  4  busts,  represent- 
ing him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
116.  ^aua^tna  the  elder,  the  wife  of  An- 
toninus Pius  ;  two  busts.  119.  Statue 
of  Apollo,  with  a  serpent  by  his  side: 
the  portions  which  are  antique  are  fine. 
123.  A  Cupid,  a  Bacchante,  and  Venus 
Anadyomene ;  the  torso  and  part  of  one 
leg  ancient  and  very  fine.  Two  busts 
of  children,  one  of  which,  132,  ^BAnnius 
Verus,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  137. 
A  circular  altar,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  138.  A  copy  in 
marble  of  the  statue  of  the  Youth  of 
the  Capitol.  143,  144.  Lucius  Verus. 
147,' Commodus,  leS,  165.  Septimius 
Severus,  two  busts,  both  fine.  168. 
Caracalla,  an  unflattering  likeness,  of 
good  workmanship.  173,  175,  180. 
Geta,  three  busts.  167.  Clodius  Albinus, 
the  competitor  of  Severus  for  the  em- 
pire, in  alabaster.  192,  19S,  Alexander 
Severus,  two  busts,  rare.  213.  The  elder 
Gordian,  240.  Constantine ;  the  work- 
manship shows  many  symptoms  of  the 
decline  of  art.  ' '  None  of  these  heads," 
observes  Forsyth,  "  are  absolutely 
entire:  most  of  their  noses  and  ears 
have  been  mutilated ;  indeed,  such 
defects  were  conmion  even  in  ancient 
galleries: — 

'*£t  Cariof  jam  dimidloi,  humeroque  minorem 
Gorvinain,  et  Oalbam  auriculis  nasoqne  ca- 
rentem."  Juvsnal. 

An  imperial  nose  may,  however,  be 
always  authentically  restored,  as  it 
appears  on  coins  m  profile."  155. 
Marsyas ;  rather  deficient  in  expres- 
sion, restored  by  Donatello.  156. 
The  same  of  a  reddish  marble,  re- 
stored by  Verrocchio. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  western  cor- 
ridor (27)  a  small  door,  the  second  on 
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the  left,  opens  into  a  narrow  oofiidor 

eontduning  Bome  fine 

Se^phtretcftke  MedUBwd  T\ueaM  School 
(13)  of  the  15th  and  16th  oenia.— 
Here  are  preaenred  aome   extremelj 
intereating  apecimena   of  art  of  thu 
period;  thej  are  arranged  in  two  diTi- 
siona — in  the  finst,   bj  Benedetto  da 
Booezzano    are,    347 — 351,   baa-reliefiB 
idiich  belonged    to    the    ahiine    of 
San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  lepreaenting 
events  in  the  life  of  the  saint.    They 
were  onforttinatelj  mutilated  by  some 
foreign   aoldiers   in  1530,    who  were 
quartered   in   the   monastery  of   St. 
Solvi,  oatside  the  Porta  di  Sta.  Cioce, 
where   the    monument    stood.     352. 
Andrea  di  Verrocchh,  a  long  group  of 
figures,  representing  the  death  of  a 
lady    of  the  Tomabuoni   fismily,   in 
childbirth,   excellent  for  nature  and 
pathos   in    the    different    characters. 
Good  bas-relief  busts  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Urbino :  that  of  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro  appears  to  be  copied 
from    Pietro   della    Fnmcesca's  .cele- 
brated   portrait.      353.  A.  Bossettino, 
bas-relief   of   a    Madonna.      In    the 
second  part   of    this   corridor,   354- 
356,    359-361,   365,    366,    368.    Luca 
della   Bobbia,    a    series    of  ten    bas- 
reliefs    in  marble,    intended   for  the 
organ  gallery  in  the  Cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence,  ''deserve  particular  attention 
for  their  composition  and  the  expres- 
sion.   They  represent  a  choir,  or  groups 
ofsingers..  They  are  extremely  valuable, 
as  their  author  executed  very  few  works 
in  marble.     One  of  these  bas-reliefs, 
representing  two  children  dancing  to 
music,  is  particularly  beautiful  and  true 
to  nature/'    It  Ib  said  that  they  were 
executed  in  competition  with  Donatello, 
whose  rival  peHbrmance  is  placed  im- 
mediately above  them.    373.  Donatello* s 
series    of   bas-reliefs   represents    also 
groups  of  children  singing  and  dancing 
*""  niusic.   The  composition  is  most  skil- 
but,  having  been  intended  to  be 
i  from  a  distance,  they  are  now 
Durably  seen,  and  appear  roughly 
bed:  the  background  is  studded 
iiroles  of  gold-leaf,  which  at  this 
distance  has  a  disagreeable  effect. 
)  two  works  of  La  Bobbia  and 


Donaldlo  were  never  pot  upi,  bat  were 
lost  aigfat  of  till  latdy  in  the  store- 
room of  the  Opera  del  Dnomo.  357. 
Jacopo  della  Qvercia^  a  haamliff  of  five 
children  aopporting  wreaths  of  lowers. 
Thia  beantifal  apedmen  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  aepalchral 
moftnment  of  Haria  Gninigi,  now  in 
the  N.  transept  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lucca.  (See  Handbook  of  Cemtral  Italy  ^ 
Ltoca.)  362.  Matteo  CicOaU,  a  lovely 
bas-relief  of  Faith,  aigned  O.  IL  C.  L., 
— Opus  M.  Civitidis  Lnchensis,  The 
woiks  of  this  eminent  sculptor  are 
seldom  met  with  out  of  hu  native 
town,  Lnoca.  364.  A.  Gamber^i,  called 
it  Boasellino,  a  beautiful  little  statue  of 
St.  John.  367.  Ber.  Bosellino,  bas- 
relief,  the  T^igin  praying  before  the 
infimt  Christ.  369,  376.  Luca  della 
Bobbia,  two  small  unfinished  bas-Telie& 
of  the  release  of  St.  Peter  finom  prison 
by  the  Angel,  and  of  his  Crucifixion ; 
and  a  Virgin  and  Child.  374.  Michel 
Angeh,  an  unfinished  bas-relief  of  the 
Yiigin  and  Child  and  St.  John,  very 
interesting  and  beautiful.  Two  busts 
in  terracotta,  by  A.  PoUamolo,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova^  one 
having  on  the  armour  some  fine  reliefs 
of  Hercules  and  the  Dragon.  378. 
Donatello,  small  bust  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  grey  stone.  In  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  Director's  room 
are  some  portrait  busts  of  the  loth 
and  16th  cents.  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jano,  bust  of  Pietro  Mellini.  A  remark- 
able bust,  said  to  be  of  Macchiavelli 
(1495),  but  very  doubtful :  sculptor 
unknown.  Two  of  Pietro  de'  Medici, 
the  father  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
one  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  of  Matteo 
Palmieri,  by  A,  Gambarelli, 

Returning  to  the  western  corridor 
(27);  170.  Bygeia,  drapery  good.  169. 
Discobolus,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  that 
of  Myron.  Minerva,  in  the  style  of  the 
^ginetan  school.  Oncof  the  2  statues 
of  JEsctUapiiu,  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a 
good  style  of  Roman  sculpture.  229, 
Melpomene  or  Clio,  At  N.  end  of  this 
corridor  are  several  fine  specimens  of 
Florentine  sculpture  of  15th  and  16th. 
cents.  380.  The  Drunken  Bacchus  and 
Faun  of  Michel  Angelo,  of  which  the 
following  story  is  told  by  Wright,  a  tra- 
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Teller,  who  viaited  Florence  Bomewhat 
more  than  a  centmy  ago: — "When 
Kichael  Angelo's  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  great  height,  his  adversaries,  en- 
vious of  his  fame,  had  no  other  way 
left  to  lessen  it,  but  by  comparing  his 
works  with  the  antique,  endeavouring 
to  show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the 
ancients;  he  took  a  resolution  of  put- 
ting the  skill  of  his  judges  to  the  test, 
andmadethisBacchusandFaun.  When 
the  work  was  perfected,  he  broke  off 
the  right  hand,  which  holds  a  cup,  and 
laid  it  by  in  his  closet;  the  rest  of  the 
£gare  he  buried,  and  let  it  lie  some 
time  in  the  ground.  At  a  proper  op- 
portunity workmen  were  ordered  to 
dig,  as  for  other  purposes,  in  another 
part  of  the  ground,  and  to  carry  on 
their  work  so  that  they  must  of  course 
come  to  the  place  where  the  statue  was 
lud.  They  did  so,  and  found  it;  and, 
by  direction,  talked  of  it  in  such  a 
maimer  as  that  it  might  come  early  to 
the  ear  of  some  of  his  adversaries,  who 
were  not  long  in  going  to  view  the  new 
discovery;  and  when  they  had  cleared 
the  earth  from  it,  they  found  a  fine 
group  of  a  Bacchus  and  Faun,'all  entire, 
except  one  hand,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  Bacchus.  They  judged  it  straight 
to  be  antique,  and  a  fine  antique  too. 
^e  discovery  was  soon  noised  about, 
and  among  the  rest  that  flocked  to  see 
it,  Hichael  Angelo  came  himself:  he 
was  not  so  loud  in  his  praises  of  it  as 
the  rest  were.  It  was  a  '  bella  cosa,' 
a  pretty  thing.  'Well,  says  one 
of  them,  'you  can  make  as  good  a 
one,  no  doubt.'  He  played  with  them 
a  while,  and  at  last  asked  them, 
*  What  will  you  say  if  I  made  this  V 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the 
question  was  received.  He  then  only 
desired  their  patience  while  he  stepped 
borne,  as  he  did,  and  brought  with  him 
the  hand  he  had  broken  off,  which, 
upon  application,  was  found  to  tally 
exactly  with  the  arm.  It  was  broken 
off  in  the  small  part  of  the  arm,  just 
above  the  wrist,  where  the  junction  is 
very  visible."  389.  Bacchus  by  A,  di 
SansaomOf  highly  praised  by  Vasari. 
383.  A  young  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  is  385,  Baccio  Ban- 


dinellCs  copy  of  the  Laocoon.  It  was 
executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Francis  I.;  but  when  it  was 
finished  Clement  YII.  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  kept  it.  At  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  this  is  an  antique  figure, 
238,  in  touchstone  of  Morpheus,  repre- 
sented as  a  boy  asleep  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  his  hand:  very  expressive  of 
perfect  repose.  386.  Bust  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere. 

Sarcophagi, — On  the  Roman  sarco- 
paghi  which  are  placed  in  the  corri- 
dors  are  various  bas-reliefs,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  heathen 
mythology.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  eastern 
corridor,  one,  129,  having  in  front  the 
fall  of  Phaeton,  offers  on  the  opposite 
side  a  curious  representation  in  lower- 
relief  of  a  chariot-race  in  the  circus, 
showing  the  position  of  the  Afeta  ;  the 
existence  of  an  obelisk  in  the  centre 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  Circus  Maxi- 
musatRome.  Each  chariot  is  drawn  by 
4  horses,  with  the  names  given  to  the 
chariots  and  of  the  charioteers  near 
them.  This  relief  appears  to  belong  to 
a  later  period  than  the  finer  portion  on 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  urn.  Near 
this  is,  11 8,  an  early  Christian  one,  with 
reliefs  relative  to  the  history  of  Jonas 
cast  to  the  whale,  of  coarse  workman- 
ship. The  whale  Ib  here  represented 
as  a  nondescript  monster;  Jonas  is 
also  shown  reposing  beneath  the  arbour 
— ^both  very  common  emblems  adopted 
by  the  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of 
our  faith.  The  armorial  shield  in 
the  centre  is  more  recent.  There  are 
several  other  sarcophagi.  6 2  has  a  good 
bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of  Thebea  and 
Ilaria,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  by 
Castor  and  Pollux.  68  and  73,  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  95, 105,Meleager's 
Hunt.  84,  Sea  Nymphs.  39,  a  good 
alto-rilievo  of  a  mother  and  children 
soliciting  a  victorious  chief. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  E.  corridor, 
a  door  opens  into 

The  Tribune  (4).— This  apartment, 
completed  by  Cosimo  II.  in  1610,  was 
originally  built  by  Francesco  I.  for  a 
cabinet   of   miscellaneous   curiosities 
Amongst  other  objects,  his  collects 
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of  astronomical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments was  here  deposited.  His 
jich  collection  of  medals  and  gems 
also  stood  here.  The  cupola  is  in- 
crusted  with  mother-of-pearl  ;  the 
pavement  is  of  yarious  coloured 
marbles.  Here  are  asftembled  some 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  as  this  room  was  not  in- 
tended for  their  reception^  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  the  pictures. 
"The  five  works  of  sculpture  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  Tribune 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  confer  a 
reputation  on  any  museum  of  art.  The 
first  which  attracts  attention  is  the 
far-famed  statue  universally  known  as 

342.  The  Venus  d^  Medici,    It  is  in 
Pentelic  marble,  and  considered  as  an 
example  of  perfect   art  in  its  class. 
It  is  worthy  of  remcurk  that  the  an- 
cients seem  to  have  made  a  distinction 
between  mere  passion  and  the  refined 
affections  which  were  supposed  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
and  Grace ;    and   in  their   sculpture 
marked  the  difference  by  the  character 
of  personation  in  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestrial  Venus.    The  Venus  de*  Me- 
dici may  be  considered  an  example  of 
sculpture  when  the  art  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  departed  from  its  highest  aim, 
that  of  addressing  the  sentiment  by 
means  of  tranquil  expression  and  simple 
grandeur  of  form,  and  had  entered  on 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  fasci- 
nating the  senses  by  the  display  of  the 
soft  and  beautiful  models  offered  by  a 
less  idealised  nature.  It  is  thought  that 
the  female  figure  was  never  represented 
entirely  undraped  till  the  age  of  Prax- 
iteles.     In  the   exquisite  work    now 
under  consideration  the  spectator  is 
captivated  by  the  imveiled  beauties  of 
the  figure,  by  the  graceful  turn  of  the 
head,    the    tender   smiling,   and   the 
rich  flowing  harmony  of  lines  in  the 
torso  and  the  lower  extremities.    The 
countenance  of  the  Medicean  Venus  is 
amongst  its  highest   excellences,  and 
gives   an   elevated   character    to   the 
whole  figiure.     The  expression  is  not 
tender  or  smiling ;  the  mouth,  indeed, 
retains  its  unrivalled  sweetness,   and 
the   forehead  has   even   a  grave  air. 


She  is  evidently  solicitous  to  disco- 
ver whether  she  is  observed.  Tet 
the  look  does  not  indicate  the  timid 
modesty  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  dig- 
nified anxiety  of  a  noble  married  lady 
in  such  circumstances.  Combining  thu 
with  the  position  of  the  arms,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  more  feminine 
purity  than  the  statue  di^lajs  :  it 
may  be  called  its  motive. — The  Venus 
Anadyomena,  in  the  southern  corri- 
dor of  the  gallery,  displays  the  same 
sentiment,  out  with  a  more  timid, 
virginal  expression :  it  seems  as  if,  in 
case  of  any  one  appearing,  one  would 
crouch  screaming  on  the  ground  ;  the 
other,  bid  the  intruder  go  about  his 
business." — ff.  Hallam,  Thia  statue 
was  much  broken  when  discovered,  but 
the  parts  have  been  well  adjusted.  The 
feet  are  particularly  beautiful.  The 
restorations  are  the  whole  right  arm, 
the  left  forearm,  and  both  hands; 
they  are  by  Bernini,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond in  cnaracter  with  the  rest  of  the 
figure.  The  height  of  the  figure  itself 
is  4ft.  llf^in.  Eng.  measure;  if  the 
figure  stood  erect  it  would  be  about 
5  ft.  2  in.  The  modem  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  perhaps  copied  from 
an  ancient  one,  tells  us  that  the 
sculptor  was  Cleomenes  the  Athenian, 
son  of  ApoUodorus.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  the  Venus  was 
found  in  Hadnan's  villa  near  Tivoli,  or 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome,  i 
although  the  latter  locality  is  now  ! 
generally  considered  to  be  the  true 
one. 

346.  The  ApoUino,  "like  the  Venus 
de'  Medici,  is  of  the  school  of  beautiful 
and  tender  form.  Its  character  is  that 
known  by  artists  as  the  Androgynous; 
a  combination,  or  mixture,  as  it  were, 
of  the  female  with  the  youthful  male 
figure.  This  statue  is  justly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments that  have  reached  us.  It  exhi- 
bits very  high  qualities  of  art.  The 
balance  of  the  composition  is  skilful, 
the  attitude  is  easy,  and  there  is  a 
graceful  and  harmonious  flow  of  lines 
from  almost  every  point  of  vievr.  The 
individual  parts,  especially  in  the  body, 
or  torso,  offer  excellent  examples  of  this 
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class  of  ideal  fonn."  The  height  of  the 
figure  itself  IB  4  ft.  6  in.  Eog.  measure. 
This  statue  was  broken  into  several 
pieces  a  few  years  since  by  the  picture 
of  Charles  v.,  by  Van  Dyck^  falling  upon 
it:  it  has  been  carefiUly  restored  by 
fiartolinL 

344.  TheDafu:mgF(nm"diBp\Ayathe 
great  skill  of  the  artists  of  antiquity  in 
the  adaptation  of  form  to  a  required 
pmpose.    The  ideal  of  this  class  of 
poetical  subjects  requiring  no  prepon- 
derance of  the  elements  of  mere  physi- 
cal strength^  while  at  the  same  time  it 
wu  important  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  refinement,    the  muscles  are  less 
developed  than  is  usual  in  the  adult 
loale  figure,   and  are  of  a  firm  and 
knotty  character.     There  is  also  an 
appearance  given  of  elastidtv,  and  ca- 
pability of  agile  action.    The  general 
bannony  (or  '  keeping'  as  it  is  technic- 
ally called)  is  well  sustained  through- 
oat  this  admirable  work,  and  the  whole 
%are  appears  in   motion,   from  the 
Soger  down  to  the  foot  which  presses 
the  acabellunu      The  portions  of  the 
Btatue  which  are  restored  are  carried 
out  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
work.   The  modem  additions  are  from 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo." 

343.  The  Zottaiori.— "The  group  of 
the  Wrestlers,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the 
I'ancnttiasts,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  intricate  and  yet  compact  compo- 
^on,  of  which  there  is  no  similar 
^ent  specimen  remaining.  It  is  a 
^ork  abounding  with  energy  and  ex- 
pi^asion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
haa  the  praise  of  being  free  from  undue 
exaggeration.  It  exhibits  also  very 
lu^y  technical  qualities ;  in  the  ana- 
tomicd  correctness  in  the  details,  pro- 
priety and  choice  of  form,  and  most 
skilful  execution.  The  sculptor  has 
shown,  in  this  most  difficult  subject, 
hii  perfect  mastery  over  his  materials. 
One  of  the  heads  is  antique,  but  some 
doubt  has  been  feltrespecting  the  other, 
that  of  the  upper  figure.  If  it  is  ancient 
it  la  believed  to  have  been  retouched. 

^Q,  VArrotinOf  or  the  slave  whetting 
his  knife,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 


sion and  speculation  as  to  its  subject ; 
0ome  considering  it  simply  as  it  is 
here  designated,  while  others  are  dis* 
posed  to  associate  it  with  various  well- 
known  histories;  the  conspiracy  of  the 
sons  of  Brutus ;  that  of  Catiline ;  or 
with  the  fable  of  the  flaying  of  Karsyas. 
These,  however,  are  questions  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
consideration  as  a  work  of  art.  In  this 
respect  its  merits  are  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  obviously  represents  a  fig^ue 
whose  attention  is  suddenly  arrested 
and  withdrawn  from  his  inmiediate  oc- 
cupation, and  the  attitude  is  simple 
and  perfectly  true  to  natiu^.  The  head 
especially  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly 
manner;  and  the  earnestness  manifested 
in  the  countenance  assuredly  entitles 
this  statue  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
valuable  ancient  works  of  expression." 
— E.  Westmacott,  jun.,  A.B.A. 

The  finest  paintings  of  the  collection 
are  deposited  in  the  Tribune. 

Michel  Angelo.—  1139.  The  Virgin 
presenting  the  Infant  to  St.  Joseph  (a 
circular  painting).  This  is  one  of  the 
three  recognised  easel  pictured  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  as  such  most 
highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  particularly  described  by  Vasari. 

Raphael, — 1120.  A  Portrait,  an  un- 
known Florentine  female,  called  Mad- 
dalena  Doni  before  the  real  portrait  of 
that  lady,  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  was 
discovered.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
this  early  and  delicately  painted  pic- 
ture, and  quite  a  Dutch  attention  to  the 
minutest  details  of  dress  and  ornament, 
&c.  —1129.  A  Holy  Family,  commonly 
called  La  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (gold- 
finch), beautiful  in  composition,  and 
sweet  in  expression.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  Florence  by  Rapnael  for  his 
friend  Lorenzo  Nasi,  whose  house  being 
destroyed  by  the  landslip  of  the  Monte 
di  S.  Qiorgio,  the  picture  was  buried 
in  the  ruins,  but  was  recovered  and 
carefully  joined.  There  is  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  picture,  by  some  considered 
a  replica  by  Raphael  himself,  at  Peters- 
bui^g,  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  th'^ 
Marquis  Campana  at  Rome. — 1123.  / 
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FornaruM,  a  female  portzait  which  bean 
the  date  of  1512.    The  ooloming  is  re-  > 
markabl  J  warm,  and,  as  it  rather  dijflfera  ■ 
from  Baphael's  asiial  tone,  it  has  been 
attributed  U>  Sdngtkmo  del  Pkmiho,  an 
opinion  Btill  held    hj  Mondler   and 
(>owe   and    CaTalcaselle.      There    is 
much  doubt  as  to  the  pCTson  whom 
it  represents,   some  supposing  it   to ! 
be  a  certain  Beatrix  of  Ferrara,  others  • 
Yittoria  Colonna,  whilst  until  of  late 
years  the  generally  received  opinion' 
had  been  that  it  was  the  portrait  of 
one    of    Baphael's    fiyourites,    very' 
different  from  his  acknowledged  mis-, 
tress,  the  Roman  Fomarina^  whose  well 
authenticated  portrait  is  preserved  in 
the  Barberini  GaUery  at  Rome. — 1131.* 
Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  IE. :  a  very 
fine  head;  the  picture  most  carefully; 
painted,  the  colouring  rich  and  deep. » 
It  is  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Pitti . 
palace  :    at  Florence  no   one  doubts 
that    hoth   are    originals. — 1127.    St.  I 
John  preaching  in  the  Desert.     The] 
authenticity  of  this  picture,  of  which  j 
there  are  many  repetitions,  has  been  j 
doubted;    but    its   beauty,    as    well; 
as    the    circumstance    of    its   being 
painted  on  canvas,   while  the  others 
are,  or  were,  on  wood,  prove  this  to 
be  the  celebrated  San  Giovanni  which 
Raphael  painted  for  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  which  he  gave  to  his  physician, 
Messer  Jacopo,  who  had  cured  him  of 
a  dangerous  illness.    It  has  been  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Medicis  since  1589. — By 
the  side  of  this  picture  hangs,  1125,  a 
Holy  Family,  called  del  Pozzo,  from 
the  well  represented  in  the  background, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  Miindler,  is  the  undoubted 
work  of  G.  Bugiardinu 

Titian.— im.  The  celebrated  Venm 

no  called,  but  supposed  by  some  to  be 

the  portrait  of  a  mistress  of  one  of  the 

Dukes  of  Urbino.    In  her  rt.  hand  are 

flowers,  at  her  feet  a  little  dog.    1 108. 

A  second  Venus,  considered  as  inferior 

to  the  first;   both  were  painted  for 

^rancesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino. — 

16.  Portrait  of  Monsignore    Becca- 

11 ;  a  fine,  simple,  expressive  por- 

it,  wearing  a  square  cap,  and  holding 

tu0  hand  a  Brief  of  Pope  Julius  III. 


Beccadelli  was  Archbishi^  of  Fisa>  and 
tutor  to  the  young  Caidinal  Ferdinando 
de'  MedicL  When  Beccadelli  was 
nuncio  at  Tenioe,  in  1552,  and  Titian 
painted  this  portrait,  the  latter  was  in 
his  75th  year. 

PohI  Yeronae.—n^.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine. 

Annibal  Caracci, — 1133.  A  Bacchante, 
Pan,  and  Ciqnd:  aae  of  his  best  works. 

Bibera,  called  II  SpagnoUtto. — 1104. 
St.  Jerome. 

auercmo.—WlA.  The  Samian  Sibyl, 
noble  in  ex{»ession  and  action. — 1137. 
Endymion  asleep. 

Fra  Bartolommeo  delta  Porfa.— 1126, 
1 1 30.  Two  noble  Bgures  of  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job ;  the  latter  holds  a  scroll, 
with  Ecce  Deus  Salcator  tneus  upon 
it. 

Danieleda  Foft^rra.— 1107.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents;  full  of  figures 
finely  drawn  and  grouped. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — 1112.  Madonna 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  St.  Francis,  called  la  Ma- 
donna  di  San  Francesco.  A  very  grand 
picture.  The  Virgin,  in  the  simple 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  head  and 
dress  like  the  Madonna  del  Sacco. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  many  grand  works  of  this  master 
at  Florence,  whose  merits  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  out  of  his  native  city. 
It  bears  the  painter's  name,  and  the 
date  1517. 

Albert  Durer, — 1141.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  the  heads  in  a  grand  style. 

Andrea  Maategna. — 1  111.  Three  pic- 
tures, forming  a  triptych  :  the  Circum- 
cision, the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the 
Resurrection;  the  figures  small,  and 
finely  and  carefully  finished ;  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Gonzaga  Duchess  of 
Mantua. 

Pt^ro  P^ri^wo.— 1122.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Sebastian;  a  simple  and 
beautiful  composition,  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Fiesole,  in  1493. 

B.  Luini. — 1135.  Herodias  receiving 
the  Head  of  St.  John  ;  careful  and 
delicate  in  execution,  and  much  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Correggio. — 1134.  The  Virgin  kneel- 
ing before  thelnfant^ clapping  her  hands 
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to  amuse  the  child)  w]io  atretches  out 
his  with  joy.  Qiven  in  1617  by  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  to  Cosimo  II. — 1118. 
The  Bepose  in  Egypt.  The  Yirsin 
and  Child  between  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
FranciB,  paint-ed  at  the  age  of  20. — 
1132.  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  chai^r. 

Parm«7iantiM).— 1006.  Holy  Family, 
^th  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  pro- 
phet Zacharias. 

^uufo.— 1113.  A  Virgin  in  Contem- 
plation, a  half-length  figure. 

Domenichino. — 1109.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Agucchi. 

F.  Francia, — 1124.  A  good  portrait 
of  ETangelista  Scappi. 

Van Dyck,  —  \\2%.  Charles  V.  on 
horseback,  armed;  over  his  head  an 
eagle  holds  a  crown  of  laurel. — 1115. 
A  figure  dressed  in  black,  with  an 
expressive  coimtenance,  called  Gioy. 
di  Montfort.— ifaroccto ;  1119.  portrait 
of  Francis  II.  Duke  of  Urbino. — Giulio 
Itomano:  1144.  Virgin  and  Child.— 
OrazioAlfani:  1110.  A  fine  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  John  and  St.  Eliza- 
beth.—jB!i6«w.-  1140.  Hercules  between 
Vice  and  Virtue,  personified  by  Venus 
and  Minerva. —  Lucas  Cranach:  1142, 
1138.— Two  figures  of  Eve  and  Adam. 
--lucas  van  Zeyden:  1143,  an  Ecce 
Homo. 

In  three  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Tribune  are  placed  works  of  the 
Tuscan  school.  In  the  first  or  smaller 
of  the  two,  the  pictures  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  following: — 

Ist  Room  (5). — Andrea  del  Sario : 
1147.  Portrait  of  himself :  1152.— ^ra 
^(uiohmmeo:  The  Saviour  floating  in 
^r,  supported  upon  two  angels  and  a 
cherub.—X.  da  Vinci:  1157.  A  portrait, 
at  one  time  called  that  of  Raphael. 
1159.  Medusa's  head.  Considered, 
however,  by  Burckhardt  to  be  not 
even  a  copy  of  Leonardo's  work,  but 
^erely  painted  from  Vasari's  descrip- 
tion, perhaps  by  one  of  the  Caracci  j 
Miindler  suggests  Lomazzo. — Fra  An- 
(jelicodaFiesole:  Three  pictures :  1162. 
I^esentation  of  the  infant  St.  John 
the  Baptist  to  Zacharias ;  1178.  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin  ;  1 1 84.  Death  of  the 
Virgin :  interesting  pictures  full  of 
figures.  In  the  last  the  corpse  of  the 
Cent,  /if.- 1875. 


Virgin  is  seen  extended  on  a  bier: 
above  the  body  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord 
in  Qlory  blessing  the  corpse,  and  hold- 
ing a  small  figiuv,  allegorically  repre- 
senting the  soul  of  the  Virgin,  in  his 
arms. — Frii  FUippo  Lippi,  or,  according 
to  others,  Masaccio:  1167.  An  Ola 
Man,  painted  in  fresco  with  great 
truth. — Cigoli:  1172.  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata. —  Carlo  Dclci: 
1 176.  St.  Lucia,  in  a  red  mantle,  with 
a  wound  in  her  neck. — Fietro  di  Co^ 
simo  :  1246.  Perseus  .  delivering  An- 
dromeda.—if.  Albertinelli:  1183.  The 
Dead  Christ  surrounded  by  the  M&iys* 
—a.  da  Fontormo:  1198.  The  Nativity 
of  the  Baptist,  painted  on  the  bottom 
of  a  wooden  dish.  1220,  Portrait  of 
the  artist. 

In  the  2nd  Room  (6)  are  the  follow- 
ing pictures : — 

Sandro  Botticelli,^123l  and  1236. 
Two  Stories  of  Judith. 

Jacopo  da  Empoli, — 1261.  St.  Ives 
reading  the  petitions  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Jiidolfo  del  Ohtrlandaio.—Ulb,  San 
Zanobio  raising  a  dead  child;  excellent 
in  each  figure,  in  the  grouping,  and  in 
the  fulness  with  which  the  story  is 
told.-^The  companion  picture,' 1277, 
represents  the  Translation  of  the  Body 
of^the  Saint,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
miracle  commemorated  by  the  column 
near  the  Baptistery  (p.  17).  These  two 
pictures  have  great  variety  of  action 
and  power  of  expression,  and  aim  at 
tone  and  colour  quite  Venetian. 

Mariotto  Albertinelli,^l2b9.  The  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth.  The  two  fine 
figures  of  the  Vii^gin  and  St.  Elizabeth 
approach,  in  style,  to  Fx^  Bartolommeo, 
with  whom  Albertinelli  was  in  early  life 
a  fellow-student  and  a  friend.  This 
picture  partakes  largely  of  the  colour 
of  the  best  time  as  well  as  form,  if  we 
except  the  error,  common  to  the  school, 
of  making  colour  stronger  in  the  shade 
than  in  the  light.  It  is  exceedingly 
fraught  with  feeling;  the  Virgin  is  the 
personification  of  delicacy,  modesty, 
and  self-possession  in  a  female  of  fine 
and  elegant  form  in  figure  and  dra- 
pery." •  •  •  •  There  is  below 
it  a  Predella  of  three  small  pictures 
exhibiting  the  Annunciation;  the  Infan 
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Christ  lying  on  the  ground^  with  Joseph 
and  Hary  praying  before  him;  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Andrea  del  Sarto, — 1254.  St.  James 
and  two  Children  in  the  dress  of  Peni- 
tents.'! 

Pontormo, — 1266.  Cosimo  il  Vecchio, 
Pater  Patriae ;  in  the  "  abito  civile  " 
of  a  Florentine  citizen,  a  red  velvet 
vestment  and  berretta.  Before  him  is 
a  laurel  branching  into  two  stems, 
one  of  which  is  cut  down,  whilst  the 
other  is  floiuishing;  alluding  probably 
to  the  fate  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo. — 1267.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  same. — 1282.  Jo- 
seph presenting  his  father  to  Pharaoh,  a 
long  picture,  containing  many  pleasing 
groups  of  figures,  an  Indian  rhinoceros, 
and  an  octagonal  edifice  in  progress  of 
construction;  and  1249,  Joseph  accused 
by  Potiphar,  and  carried  to  prison. 

Vasari. — 1269.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 
Vasari  made  up  the  portrait,  not 
merely  in  coimtenance,  but  in  cos- 
tume, from  the  best  contemporary 
paintings  and  drawings  he  could  find. 
About  the  figure  are  many  allegorical 
accessories,  of  which  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning, 
had  not  the  interpretation  been  fur- 
nished by  the  artist  himself.  Lorenzo 
is  seated  near  a  species  of  pilaster, 
against  which  is  a  very  grotesque 
head,  representing  (as  Yasari  informs 
us)  Falsehood  biting  her  own  tongue. 
A  Mask  with  a  vase  standing  upon 
its  forehead  still  more  perplexingly 
signifies  Vice  conquered  by  Virtue. 
An  antique  lamp  burning  denotes  the 
illumination  which  Lorenzo's  succes- 
sors received  from  his  virtues. — 1281, 
Portrait  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  the 
first  Duke  of  Florence,  is  equally  full 
of  recondite  meanings.  Of  these  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  his 
seat  has  three  legs,  as  a  perfect  num- 
ber, each  leg  being  composed  of  three 
terms,  whose  arms  are  amputated,  to 
represent  that  the  people  have  neither 
arms  nor  legs.  In  the  centre  will  be 
discerned  a  head,  with  bands  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  to  show  how  the  Re- 
public was  bridled  by  the  strong  castle 
erected  by  the.  Medici  (see  Fortezza  da 
Basso) ;  and  the  red  drapery  cast  upon 


the  seat  indicates  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  swarthy  complexion,  thick 
lips,  and  black  hair,  testify  the  Moorish 
blood  of  Alesftandro's  mother. 

Bromino. — 1271.  The  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades;  considered  the 
ohef-d'auvre  of  Bronzino.  It  or]gina]Iy 
stood  in  the  Zanchini  chapel  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Fra Bartolommeo.^\2B5,  TheVirRin 
and  Child,  on  a  Throne,  Burroanded 
by  several  Saints  and  Protectors  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  On  one  side  is  Sts. 
Reparata,  holding  a  palm-bnuieh.  Od6 
of  the  noblest  designs  of  thifi  great 
artist.  This  picture,  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  council  in  the  Flalazzo 
Vecchio,  remained  in  this  state  of  car- 
toon at  the  artist's  death  in  1517. 

Leonardo  da  Vmci,^12b2.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  a  mere  sketch,  veiy 
interesting,  as  showing  how  this  great 
artist  commenced  his  pictures.  "  The 
board  was  carefully  prepared  with  a 
white  ground,  in  gesso,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  on  which  the  design  was  freely 
drawn.  It  was  then  passed  over  with 
dark  colours,  thus  acquiring  a  deep 
tone  at  the  commencement."  Some  of 
the  heads  are  made  out  with  great 
character,  but  not  proceeded  with  far. 

CigoU:  1276.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen. — 7/  Sodoma:  1279.   Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian;  a  finely  drawn 
and  eiroressive  figure. — FHippino  Lippi: 
1268.  The  Virgm  enthroned,  with  4 
Saints    below,    and  2  lovely    Angels 
bearing  a  crown  in  the  air  above  ;  the 
accessory  ornaments  are  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful.    1257.  The  Adoi*ation 
of  the  Magi ;  a  fine  and  very  character- 
istic specimen,  with  a  great  number  of 
figures,  portraits,  costumes,  and  an  ex- 
tensive landscape  behind.  —  Piero    di 
Cosimo :  1250.  The  Assumption,  of  the 
Virgin. —  Vanni:  1283.  A  good  Depo- 
sition.—  Beliverti:    1274.  Joseph   and 
Potiphar's  Wife. — Tl  Volterrano  c  1251. 
Porfepait  of  Frh,  Paolo  Sarpi. — Artemisia 
I  Lomi  Oentileschi:  1258.  Judith  slaying 
Holofemes — a  horrid  picture  to  haye 
been  painted  by  a  female. 

In  the  3rd  Room  (6'^  of  the  Florentine 
School,  called  of  the  Antichi  Maestri, 
are :  — 
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Sandro  Botticelli:  1299.  Seated  figure 
of  Strength.— 1303.  A  good  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  a  choir  of  Angels. — 
1293.  A  circular  painting  of  the  same 
subject.  — 1288.  Calumny,  an  allego- 
rical subject)  as  descrihed  by  Lucian. 
-1286.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  "the 
best  composed  historical  work  of  the 
Pinter."— Antonio  di  Polhjuolo:  1301. 
Three  Saint8.--1306.   Figure  of  Jus- 
tice. ~D.  Veneziano:  1305.  Madonna 
with 4  Saints;  the  only  existing  work 
of  the  painter.— -Benozzo  Gozzoli:  1302. 
A  predella  of  3  subjects  :  the   Ecce 
Homo,  the  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine, 
and  2  Saints.— Zwca  Signorelli:  1298. 
An  indifferent  predella,  with  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Nativity,  and  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi. — Francesco  di  Giorgio: 
1304.  A  predella  of  3  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  St.  Antony.— PtVfro  delh 
Francesca:  1300.  Two  very  interesting 
portraits  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Beatrice  Sforza, 
Ms  wife.— Dom.  Ghirlandaio :  1297.  An 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dated  1487.— 
}-i95.  The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the 
infant  Saviour,  and  archangels  on  each 
side,  with  SS.   Zanobius  and  Justus 
heeling  below;  a  fine  painting  on  pa- 
nel, and  in  tempera.     Executed  about 
^^80,  it  long  stood  in  the  convent  of  la 
Calza,  from  the  inmates  of  which  it  had 
"^n  purchased  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  National  Gallery;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Tus- 
^  authorities  to  permit  its  exporta- 
^OD,  it  was  removed  here  in  1857. — 
^accAwcca;  1296.  Predella  of  3  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  Acasius,  a  Roman 
soldier  of  the  time  of  Adrian  :  1.  The 
victory  of  Adrian  assisted  by  Angels ; 
■-•  Acaaius,   instructed  by  Angels,  is 
(baptized ;  3.  Acasius  and  his  companions 
crucified  on  Mount  Ararat.— ^rdAwi/e- 
jjco  da  Fiesole:  1294.  PredelU  of  St. 
^eter  preaching,  the  Adoration  of  the 
J^agi,  and  a  subject  from  the  life  of 
St.  Mark.— 1290.    The  Coronation  of 
tlie  Virgin,  one  of  the  very  elaborately 
finished  paintings    of   FA  Angelico; 
the  Virgin  and  Saviour  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  Saints  and  Angels,  each 
rendered,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  all  the 
c«ve  of  the  most  minute  miniaturist. — 
Uiovanni  da  MHano:  1293.    Aucona  in 


10  compai*tment6  containing  figures  of 
Saints.  — Zor.  di  Crcdi:  1287.  The 
Virgin  beforo  the  infant  Saviour  mid 
St.  John.  —  iV/ij)po  Zippi:  iau7.  A 
good  small  Madonna.— Curious  painted 
pulpit,  the  subjects  being  Triumphs  of 
Death  and  Love  as  described  by  Pe- 
trarch. These  paintings  are  attributed 
to  //  Bello» — 1288  6w.  An  Annuncia- 
tion, ascribed  to  Z.  da  Vitici,  but  given 
by  Crowe  and  C.  to  M.  Ghirlandaio,  and 
by  Miindler  ix>  L,da  Credi. 

In  a  Koom  (7)  which  opens  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  the  Tribune  are  some 
smaller  works  of  the  other  Italian 
schools,  amongst  which  the  follovdng 
may  be  noticed:— 

Albano:  990.  Venus  reposing,  sur- 
roxmded  by  Cupids,  some  shooting  at 
a  target  in  the  form  of  a  heart  sus- 
pended from  a  tree,  others  making 
arrows;  1094.  Kape  of  Em*opa. — 10l'2. 
St.  Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel  out 
of  Prison.— 1023.  The  Flight  out  of 
E<^'-pt. —Salvator  Eosa:  1005.  A  seii- 
piece  with  rocky  foreground ;  a  fine 
landscape  with  a  foreground  of  rocks, 
round  which  a  river  flows. — Cignani: 
1011.  The  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus 
giving  her  a  rosary. — Guercino:  1040. 
Landlscape  with  men  and  women  sing- 
ing.— Dosso  Dossi:  995.  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents. — SoUmena :  1074.  Diana 
bathing. — Garofalo:  1038.  Annimcia- 
tion. — Andrea  Mantegna:  1025.  Ma- 
donna with  a  rocky  landscape. — Cara* 
vaggto:  1031.  The  Head  of  Medusa. — 
Mazzolini  da  Ferrara:  1034.  The  Cir- 
cumcision; and  also  1030  and  1032. — 
Marco  Palmezzano:  1095.  A  Crucifixion. 
— Parmegianino:  1006.  The  same  sub- 
ject, very  characteristic  of  this  master's 
style. — Garofalo:  1038.  The  Annunci- 
ation. In  this  room,  upon  a  table  of 
oriental  alabaster,  is  a  small  statue  of  a 
sleeping  Cupid,  considered  to  be  a  work 
of  Greek  sculpture.  His  languid  hands 
scarcely  hold  a  bunch  of  poppies ;  near 
him  is  a  grasshopper,  just  yielding  to 
his  influence.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  the  expression  of  sleep  in  the 
countenance  of  the  little  divinity. 

Between  the  room  last  described  and 
the  S.  end  o.  the  £.  corridor  are  4 
othera  which  contain  the  pictures  of  the 
French,  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch 
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Mcbooltf,  They  an  asaally  entered  by 
ft  door  which  opeiiB  out  of  the  S. 
Corridor,  and  therefore  at  this  point 
the  following  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal pictures  begins.  These  schools 
are^  however,  by  no  means  well  repre- 
sented here. 

French  Schools  (9). — ^Two  portraits, 
679, 689,  by  ^a6re,  which  are  interesting : 
Alfieri,  and  the  Countess  of  Albany : 
at  the  back  of  the  latter  are  pasted 
Alfieri's  autograph  verses  descriptive 
of  himself,  signed  ^'V.  Alfieriscampato, 
oggi  ha  du'  anni  dai  Qallici  Camefici 
Tiranni,  Firenze,  18  Agosto,  1794." — 
680,  Nic,  Poiusin:  Theseus  finding  his 
father's  sword  at  Trezene :  "  the  only 
genuine^  mythological  work  of  the 
painter  in  Italy;  not  remarkable,  and 
very  dark. "  —  Mundler.  —  Largilliere : 
674.  Portrait  of  Rousseau.— 695.  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne :  Portrait  of  a  man 
dressed  in  black.— 691.  The  Calling 
of  St.  Peter.— ^u/aiw/;  684.  Portrait  of 
Bossuet. —  Oagnereaux:  690,  A  lion- 
hunt. — 663.  A  Charge  of  Cavalry.- 
Borgogmme :  6*51,  652,  654.  Battle- 
pieces.  C.  Dufremoy:  694.  Death  of 
Socrates.  —  Janet :  667.  Portrait  of 
Francis  I.  on  horseback. 

German  and  Dutch  Schools. — (8  and 
8')  Leaner:  764.  Man  in  a  fur  dress  and 
cap, — A.  Dnrer :  777.  Head  of  St.  James, 
in  tempera, — Rvbens:  812.  Venus  and 
Adonis. — Claude:  744.  Seaport  at  sun- 
set, very  fine  :  on  the  rt.  is  a  palace 
representing  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome. 
— A.  Elzheimer :  771.  10  small  pictures 
of  Apostles  and  Saints. — Holbein :  765. 
Portrait  of  Richard  Southwell,  Privy 
Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.— 799.  id.  of 
Thomas  More. — 784.  id.  of  Zwinglius. 
'-^Peter  Neefs :  702,  Interior  of  a  Church. 
767.  The  Death  of  Seneca.  —  Gerard 
Dow:  786.  The  Schoolmaster.  —  A. 
Mignon:  792.  Fruit.  —  iftfm/ingr  .•  703. 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  angels,  one 
playing  a  violin,  the  other  a  harp ;  a 
beautiful  little  picture. — Z.  Cranach: 
847.  Luther  and  Melanchthon. — 845. 
John  and  Frederick,  Electors  of  Saxony. 
— 751.  St.  George.- i2.  van  der  Weyden : 
795.  The  Entombment. 

DvAoh  axkd  Flemish  <Sc7i(wfo.— (8")  F. 


JHeris:  854.  The  Charlatan.— Adr.  e. 
Ostade:  978.  Man  with  a  lantern. — Pcml 
Brill:  871.  A  large  landsci^. — Rem- 
brandt: 922.  a  Peasant's  Family. — 
Adr,  V,  der  Werff:  905.  Judgment  of 
Solomon;  a  Nativity. — PoeUnburg  : 
901.  Moses  striking  the  rock. — ^904. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — J.  But/s- 
dael:  882.  Land-storm.— G^.2>oio:  926. 
Going  to  SchooL— &.  Mettu:  972.  The 
Hunter. — 918.  The  Lute-player. — Jem, 
Steen:  977.  The  Painter  with  his  Fa- 
mily. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  S.  Corridor  is 
the 

Cabinet  of  Gems  (10).  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  took  peculiar  pleasiure  in  this 
branch  of  art,  both  in  collecting  ancient 
specimens  and  in  encouraging  living 
artists.  Of  these,  the  most  eminent 
was  Gioioanni,  sumamed  **delle  Comi- 
olo"  from  the  cornelian  upon  which 
he  most  frequently  exercised  his  skill. 
Many  specimens  of  his  workmanship, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  Seve- 
ral of  these  Cinque-cento  productions 
have  been  mistaken  for  antiques.  This 
apartment  has  much  beauty.  It  is 
supported  by  four  fine  columns  of  ala- 
baster and  four  of  verd' -antique,  and 
the  gems  are  contained  in  six  presses,  or 
cabinets,  each  with  a  number.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  works  may  be  more 
particularly  pointed  out: — ^In  Cabinet 
I.,  to  the  rt.  on  entering,  a  vase  cut 
out  of  a  block  of  lapis-lazuli,  nearly  14 
inches  in  diameter. — Two  bas-reliefis  in 
gold,  by  Gio,  Bologna, — Cabinet  II.  A 
vase  of  sardonyx,  with  the  name  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  engraved  on  it. — 
A  casket  of  rock  crystal,  on  which  are 
admirably  engraved  the  events  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  in  24  compart- 
ments, executed  for  Clement  VII.  by 
Valeria  BellOy  called  il  Vicentino,  the 
best  artist  of  his  day  (1532)  in  works 
of  this  kind.  The  artist's  daughter 
assisted  him  in  this  exquisite  work, 
which  was  sent  as  a  present  from  the 
Pope  to  Francis  I.,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  niece  Catherine  de*  Medici  with  ther 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II* 
— Three  bas-reliefs,  in  gold,  by  Cr.  Bo^ 
logna. — Cabinet  III.  A  species  of  shrine^ 
containing  the  portrait  of  Cosimo  I.^ 
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made  up  of  enamel  and  predoua  stones. 
—A  ta^  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  handles 
of  gold,  enamelled  and  mounted  with 
diamonds. — ^A  cup  of  rock  crystal  with 
a  cover  of  gold  enamelled,  both  attri- 
buted to  Bmvenuto  Cellini.  —  Cabinet 
IV.  Small  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
in  porphyry,  by  P.  Maria  da  Picia, 
Cabinet  V. — ^A  bas-relief  in  gold,  repre- 
senting the  Piazsa  della  Signoria,  by  Gio, 
Bohgna.'^Two  beautiful  small  statues, 
St.PeterandSt.  Paul. 

Vmetian  School  (12).— A  large  door 
oat  of  the  W.  Corridor  opens  into 
two  rooms,  in  which  are  contained 
pictm^  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
finest  of  these  are,  in  the  1st  Room 
-Qiorgione:  571.  Portrait  of  General 
Gattamelata,  attended  by  his  page. 
It  could  not,  by  the  dates,  have  bmn 
painted  from  the  life,  and  it  is  dam- 
aged, but  interesting  as  a  portrait  of  a 
man  80  celebrated  in  history.  Miindler 
considers  it  to  be  by  a  pupil  of  Man- 
tegna,  perhaps  Fr,  Oaroh.-^Titian :  576. 
Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino,  in 
black,  the  right  hand  resting  on  a 
marble  head.— iforoiw ;  580.  An  Old 
Man.~584.  A  fine  full-length  portrait 
(1563),  the  arm  extended  over  a  hum- 
^\im.—Oio.  Bellini:  581.  Dead  Christ, 
in  chiaroscuro. — IlMoretto:  592.  Venus 
utd  her  Kymphs  weeping  for  Adonis. — 
^osaano:  595.  His  own  Family:  a  large 
P^7)  all  engaged  in  playing  on  various 
^^jstnunents,  and  singing.  Titian  and 
his  wife  are  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground.—Pau/  Veronese:  596.  Esther 
before  Ahasuerus,  a  rich  and  grand 
picture,  full  of  fine  figiures.— Ttnto- 
'■««o;  GOl.  Portrait  of  the  Venetian 
admiral  Venierio,  in  armour,  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  helmet.— 2V«an;  597 
and  605.  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  two  noble  portraits. — ^Between 
we,  600  to  603,  four  heads,  one  bv  Paul 
"fw»«8e,  one  by  P.  Bordone,  onehy  Tib, 
2W/W,  and  another  by  Campagnola, — 
Cmw  da  Conegliano :  582.  A  Holy  Family. 
■^Pwl  Veronese:  587.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  JuBtma.— TfYMOT ;  588.  Virgin  and 
Child  surrounded  by  Seraphim.— TVn- 
fc^etto ;  595.  Christ  entering  Jerusalem. 

In  the  2nd  Boom  are — Jac,  Bassano^ 


610.  Two  Dogs.— TV^ton,  609.  Sketch 
for  the  Battle  of  Cadore,  one  of  the 
pictures  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the 
Doge's  palace.— 618.  The  Vii-gin  and 
Infant  Christ. — 614.  Oioyanni  de'  Me- 
dici delle  Bande  Xere,  father  of  Co- 
simo  I.,  painted  after  his  death.  The 
countenance  is  marked  by  severity, 
extreme  sagacity,  and  acuteness.  The 
helmet  and  cuirass  shine  as  if  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  sun.— 626.  The 
Flora,  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  bright 
auburn  hair  and  fair  complexion,  and 
flowers  in  her  left  hand. — Bonifazio: 
628.  The  Last  Supper.— Giro/.  Savoldo : 
645.  The  Transfiguration. — Tintoretto : 
617.  The  Marriage  at  Cana. — Porde^ 
none:  616.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — 
Morone :  642.  Portrait  of  A.  Panetra, 
an  old  man  seated,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.— iS^«^uino  del  Piombo:  627.  A 
warrior;  ascribed  by  Miindler  to  B, 
Schidone, — Morone :  629.  Portrait,  hav- 
ing a  book  in  front. — Giorgione :  621. 
Moses  proving  the  burning  coals  and 
the  gold. — 680.  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
^-631.  Saint  above  an  altar  by  a  lake. 
All  these  3  pictures,  according  to 
Miindler,  are  painted  with  Paduan 
hardness  and  brilliancy,  and  are  in 
the  style  of  Basaiti.—Il  Moretto :  639. 
Man  playing  on  a  guitar. — P.  Veronese : 
636.  Crucifixion.— TYntorfftto;  638.  Fine 
Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino  in 
his  old  age,  a  compass  in  his  hand. — 
Giorgione:  622.  Portrait  of  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  holding  a  chaplet;  ascribed 
by  Miindler  to  P.  della  Vecchia,—P. 
Bordone:  613.  Portrait  of  a  man  in 
black,  with  red  hair. — Titian:  648. 
Catherine  Comaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
in  a  full  Greek  dress,  a  gemmed  crown 
upon  her  auburn  hair;  the  represen- 
tation of  the  wheel,  the  instrument  of 
martyrdom  of  her  patron  saint. 

Portraits  of  Painters  (18,  19) :  most  of 
them  are  autograph,  or  painted  by  the 
artists  themselves.  As  the  names  are 
affixed  to  each  it  will  be  useless  to 
give  the  numbers.  The  collection  was 
begun  by  the  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de' 
Medici,  and  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Amongst  the  most 
strilong  are  the  following: — Raphael, 
A  beautiful  young  head.    This  very 
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remarkable  painting  was  executed  in 
1506,  when  he  was  about  23  years  old, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  left  it  with 
his  relations  at  Urbino.    The  hair  is 
chestnut  brown^  and  the  eyes  dark. — 
Giulio  Romano.    A  striking  portrait  on 
paper,  in  black  and  red  chalks. — FHip- 
pmo  Lippif  or,  according  to  some.  Ma- 
aacdo.    Head  like  those  in  his  frescos, 
both   in  costume  and  character. — G, 
Bellini,  Small,  with  a  large  red  coif. —  i 
L.  da  Vinci.    Exceedingly  grand,  and 
esteemed   one  of  his  best  and  most 
carefully  painted  works.— 3f.  Angela. 
In  a  flowered  dressing-gown;  but  not 
supposed   to  have   been  painted    by 
himself. — Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Bas- 
sano.    All  fine  portraits  of  old  men. — 
And.  del  Sarto,     Executed  just  before 
his  death,   at  42  years  old. — Pietro 
Ferugino.      One  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  collection  for  its  execu- 
tion, character,  look  of  bonhomie,  and 
good-humoured  expression. — Pcarmigi- 
anino,     **  The  real  Bell'  Uomo  of  rack, 
one  of  the  best   in   the  collection." 
— Ham  Holbein, — Guido.     A  Flemish- 
looking  head,  in  a  large  round  hat. — 
Guerdno.    Honestly  showing  his  own 
squint,   Whence  his  nick-name ;   well 
executed. — Domenichino. — The  Caracci. 
Five  portraits,   three    of   Annibale. — 
van  Dyok. — Sembrandt.    Two  portraits, 
one  very  old,  the  face  mapped  over  with 
wrinkles ;    the   other   middle-aged. — 
Gerard  Dow.     A  beautifully -finished 
picture.      The  artist,  with  a  hat  on, 
and  holding  a  skull  in  one  hand,  is 
looking  out  of  a  window:  the  accesso- 
ries beautifully  painted. — Quintin  Mat' 
81J8  and  his  Wife:  the  latter  behind  that 
of  the  painter  himself.    Interesting  in 
costume,  and  pleasing  in  expression. — 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  In  an  immense  wig 
and  full  dress.  — Alessandro  Allori.  Very 
good;    so  also   Cristoforo  Allori.      In 
different  styles,   but  all  very  good, 
are  Mieris^  Antonio   More,   Gerardson, 
Ifonthorst,    and    Albert    DUrer,     The 
English  painters  are  represented  by 
Jacob  More,  Reynolds,  Northcote,  Ear- 
\nd,  Brockedon,  and  Hayter,     One  of 
le  last  portraits  placed  here  is  that 
'  the  Florentine  painter  Benvenuti. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  room  is 
e  celebrated  Mediceevn  Vase,  found  in 


the  Villa  Adriana  near  Tivoli,  and  on 
which  is  sculptured  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia;  and  in  a  niche  is  placed  the 
statue  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  the 
founder  of  the  collection. 

Hall  of  Inscriptions  (20).— These, 
which  are  numerous,  are  arranged  in 
classes  by  Lanzi.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  intended  for  study  than  for 
hasty  inspection.  Many  statues  and 
sculptures  are  placed  round  the  room. 
The  most  striking  are  the  following: — 

264.  A  Priestess,  fully  draped;  the 
head  and  left  hand  are  modem. — 262. 
Bacchus  leaning  on  Ampelos,  a  dupli- 
ate  of  a  group  at  Rome;  it  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  on  a  pseudo- 
Egyptian  altar,  in  red  granite,  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  with  reliefs  repre- 
senting an  Isis  procession.  —  263.  A 
very  &ie  Mercury. — 266.  Venus  Ura- 
nia, half  draped :  the  remains  of  coloui'- 
ing  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  hair  and 
head-dress.  —  265.  Venus  Qenitrix  or 
Euterpe:  a  fine  statue. — ^Here  are  also 
some  curious  small  cinerary  urns ;  and 
several  statues  and  busts :  among  the 
latter  there  is  an  interesting  one  of 
Plato.  Inserted  in  the  wall  are : — 282, 
an  alto-rilievo  of  the  Emperor  Gallie- 
nus  going  to  the  chace ;  and  opposite, 
291,  a  large  bas-relief,  representing,  ac- 
cording to  Qtoxi,  Earth,  Air,  and  Water, 
persoi^ed  by  three  female  figures. 

Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite  (20a).    306. 
The  statue  from  which  this  hall  de- 
rives its  name  is  lying  upon  a  lion's 
skin.     The  legs  have  been  skilfully 
restored.     The  ancient  portion  is  very 
fine.     The  position  is  the  same  as  in  the 
more  celebrated  statues  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Villa  Borghese. — 308.  Gany- 
mede; a  torso  converted  into  a  very 
beautiful  entirety  by  Benvenuto  Cellini: 
head,  arms,  feet,  and  the  eagle,  are  from 
his  chisel,  and  of  exquisite  beauty. — 
310.    The  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents. — 307.  A  fragment  of  a 
torso  in  green  basalt. — 320.  Statue  in 
Parian  marble  of  the  Qenius  of  Death, 
the  torso  and  head  alone  ancient. — 
323.  Cupid  and  Psyche.     "  The  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  interesting  from 
the  beauty  of  youthful  male  and  female 
forms  and  harmony  of  lines,  is  an  alle- 
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goiy  of  the  Pythagoreftn  philoBophy, 
Fepreaenting  the  union  of  Desire  and 
the  Soul."  ITtuman, — 315.  Fine  tone 
of  a  young  Hercules  or  Faun;  consi- 
dered by  some  as  not  inferior  to  the 
Belvedere  Torso. 

Above,  fixed  against  the  wall,  is — 
335.  A  mcak,  the  head  of  a  satyr,  the 
first  production  of  Michel  Angelo,  at 
the  age  of  15  years. — 318.  A  fine  colossal 
head  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  "  casting 
up  his  &ce  to  heaven  inth  a  noble  air  of 
grief  or  discontentedness  in  hiB  looks/' 
called  Alexander  "  the  dying."  Alfieri 
vrote  a  fine  sonnet  on  it. — 314.  A 
colossal  head  of  Juno. — 316.  Bust  of 
Antinoos. — 334.  An  alto^rilievo  repre- 
Benting  a  wearied  trayeller  reposing. 

Gem,  Mmiatvrea  (20  b). — Opening 
from  the  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
is  a  small  room  containing  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  cameos,  cut 
stones,  8cc,,  in  the  Huseum.  They 
are  arranged  in  12  cases.  Case  I.  3. 
Large  cameo  representing  Antoninus 
Pius  sacrificing  at  the  altitf  of  Hope. — 
7.  Cupid  riding  on  a  lion,  cameo  by 
the  Greek  artist  Protarchos,  Case  II. 
40.  Gfoldwork.  by  B,  CeUinu^Sl,  Head 
of  Zeus.  Case  III.  86.  Head  of  Au- 
gustus.— 109.  Vespasian. — 114.  Livia. 
Cases  V.  and  VI.  contain  later  cameos, 
and  the  portraits  of  celebrated  per- 
sonages. Cases  YU.  to  X.  contain  old 
gems.  Cases  XI.  and  XII.  newer  ones. 
CaseXn.  371.  Bust  of  Savonarola,  by 
G.  deUe  Comiole,  with  an  inscription  de- 
scribing him  as  a  prophet  and  martyr. 
-373.  Leo  X.,  by 'P.  Maria  da  Pesda, 
The  collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by 
Sir  "W.  Currie  in  1863  is  preserved 
here.  Also  six  magnificent  Niellos, 
hy  Maso  Fmiguerra,  intended  for  altar 
Paces  to  be  kissed  by  the  faithful,  one 
of  which,  representing  the  Coronation 
of  the  Viigin,  is  perhaps  the  finest  spe- 
cimen in  this  branch  of  art  ever  exe- 
cuted, the  other  3  the  Cracifixion,  &c. 
The  series  of  ancient  gems  is  very  ex- 
tensive, nearly  4000  in  all ;  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  study  them  with  greater 
advantage,  casts  of  the  Intaglios  exhi- 
bited are  placed  in  drawers  beneath. 
The  relief  of  the  head  of  Dante,  taken 
after  death,  and  which  was  bequeathed 


by  the  late  ICaxxjuis  Carlo  Torreqniano, 
is  preserved  here. 

J7a//o/-Barocc*o  (21).— ^rofuino;  158. 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. —  Velasquez: 
210.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  on  horse- 
back; said  to  be  the  Bkeness  sent  to 
Pietix)  Tacca»  from  which  he  executed 
at  Florence  the  statue  in  bronze,  for- 
merly in  the  Buen  Retiro,  but  since 
1844  in  the  Plaza  del  Orients,  at  Ma- 
drid.—(Tuidb :  162.  Sibylla  Cumsea.— 
— Baroccio,  169.  The  Vii^  interceding 
vrith  Christ,  a  picttu'e  called  the  **  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo." — Ales,  Allori:  193. 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
a  copy  from  Raphael.  — 179.  Mar- 
riage in  Cana. — Bvbens:  180.  Portrait 
of  Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife. — 
197.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Brandt,  his 
first  wife ;  in  her  right  hand  is  a  book. 
— 216.  Bacchus  with  a  Nymph,  Pan, 
&o. — Sustermanns:  192.  Portrait  of  a 
man. — Carlo  Dolci:  186.  Mary  Magda- 
len. 207.  ■  The  portrait  of  Felicia, 
second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
dated  1675  ;  she  is  represented  as 
Galla  Placidia,  placing  the  crucifix  on 
a  pedestal  occupied  by  a  Pagan  idol. 
165.  S.  Louis  d'Anjou,  with  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Beata  Solomea  above. — 
Saisoferrato:  191.  The  Virgin  of  Sor- 
rows.—  van  Dyck:  196.  Portrait  of 
Margaret  of  Lorraine.  —  Porhua  the 
Younger :  164.  Portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Fnncamll&.^ffonthorst:  190.  The  In- 
fant Saviour  in  the  Manger.  —  Awn, 
Caracci:  170.  Portrait  of  a  Carthusian 
Monk.  — 222.  Cigolt,  St.  Francis.— 
Salaino:  211.  The  Infant  St.  John,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna,  in  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — GitUiano  Bu^ 
giardini:  213.  A  good  Madonna,  in  the 
style  of  F.  Francia. 

In  this  room  are  four  tables  of  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic.  The  finest  is  the  oct<a- 
gonal  one  in  the  centre.  It  is  the 
richest  work  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It 
was  begun  in  1613,  from  the  designs  of 
Ligazzi  and  Poccetti,  and  occupied  22 
workmen  during  25  years,  being  com- 
pleted in  1638.    It  cost  40,000  sequins. 

HallofNidbe  (22).— The  fine  figures  of 
Nidbe  and  her  Children  were  discovered 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Borne  some 
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time  previous  to  1583.  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  shown  that  they  most  probably 
were  originally  arranged  on  the  tym- 
panum of  a  temple:  a  drawing  to 
illustrate  this  view  wUl  be  found 
suspended  on  one  of  the  walls.  By 
some  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  statues  by  Scopas,  which 
Pliny  describes.  They  were  deposited 
in  the  Villa  Medici,  and  brought  to 
Florence  in  1775.  The  saloon  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  a  fine  apart- 
ment, erected  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Ijcppold  in  1779,  but  it  is  not  well 
lighted  for  sculpture,  nor  are  the 
s^tues  well  arranged,  and  the  effect  of 
the  group  is  injured  by  the  figures 
being  thus  scattered.  They  are  16  in 
number,  not  all  of  equal  merit;  Kiobe 
is  the  finest;  the  daughter  on  her  1.  and 
the  dying  son,  opposite  the  entrance, 
are  the  next  in  merit.  The  dying  son 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  daughter 
who  is  on  tiie  rt.  of  Niobe,  and  who  is 
looking  at  him.  One,  the  second  to 
the  1.  on  entering,  has  by  some  been 
supposed  not  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  group  of  Kiobe's  children,  but  to 
be  a  Psyche.  Forsyth  says, — "  I  saw 
nothing  here  so  grand  as  the  group 
of  Niobe  ;  if  statues  which  are  now 
disjointed  and  placed  equidistantly 
round  a  room,  may  be  so  called.  Niobe 
herself,  clasped  by  the  arm  of  her 
terrified  child,  is  certainly  a  group;  and 
whether  the  head  be  original  or  not, 
the  contrast  of  passion,  of  beauty,  and 
even  of  dress,  is  admirable.  The  dress 
of  the  other  daughters  appears  too  thin, 
too  meretricious,  for  dying  princesses. 
Some  of  the  sons  exert  too  much  atti- 
tude. Like  gladiators,  they  seem  taught 
to  die  picturesquely,  and  to  this  thea- 
trical exertion  we  may,  perhaps,  impute 
the  want  of  ease  and  of  undulation 
which  the  critics  condemn  in  their 
forms."— -Forst/^A's  Italy,  p.  42. 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  room 
are  —  Snyders,  142.  A  Boar  Hunt. — 
Jiubens,  146.  Henry  lY.  at  the  Battle 
of  Ivry;  147.  Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Ivry. — 
Lely,  144.  Portraits  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  143,  of  General  Monk.  148, 
152,  158.  Four  pictures  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notte, 


ffoHs  of  Ancient  Brmzee  (23,  23'). — 
Many  of  the  objects  formerly  here  have 
been  removed  to  the  Etruscan  Museum, 
in  the  former  convent  of  S.  Onofrio,  Via 
Faenza.    Here  are  still  to  be  found : 
— ^In  (23'}.  A  robed  figure,  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  discovered  at  Sanguinetto, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  supposed 
to  represent  one  of  the  Lucumons,  or 
elective  rulers  of  the  Etruscan  state. 
An  inscription  upon  the  border  of  the 
robe,  as  ur  as  it  can  be  interpreted, 
g^ves  the  name  of  Aulus  Metellus. — Mi- 
nerva, found  also  at  ArezsEo  :  very  beau- 
tiful, and  curious  for  its  costume.     It 
has  been  damaged  by  fire.— In  (23).  The 
Head  of  a  Horse,  of  the  best  period  of 
art;  it  was  discovered  at  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  stood  formerly  in  the  Riccardi  pa- 
lace on  a  fountain,  the  water  being 
made  to  issue  from  the  nostrils ;  it  was 
removed  here,  at  Ganova's  suggestion. 
On  the  sides  of  room  (23')  are  19  glass 
presses  containing  statuettes  of  Roman 
divinities,  one  of  the  finest  being  a  small 
Jupiter  Serapis  in  Case  II. ;  several  of 
Venus  and  Mars,  one  of  which,  Etrus- 
can, was  discovered  at  Volterra  in  1 830 ; 
of  Bacchus,  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Hercules, 
amongst  which  a  very  handsome  group 
in  Case  IV.  of  Leucothea  suckling  the 
infant  Bacchus ;  a  miscellaneous  series 
of  bronze  figures;  in  Case  X.  is  sus- 
pended an  eaele  of  the  24th  Roman  le- 
gion, the  nuniDer  being  engraved  on  one 
of  the  wings — a  very  interesting  relic ; 
different  utensils  connected  with  sacred 
rites,  strigils,  mirrors,  &c.,  and  a  fine 
series  of  bronze  lamps  and  candelabra ; 
Roman  and  Qreek  arms  and  helmets, 
on  one  of  which,  found  near  the  site 
of  CannsB,  in  Apulia,  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Punic  inscription ;  spear- 
heads,  fibulae,   ocrese,  weights,    mea- 
sures, bakers'  and  tile-makers'  stamps, 
bronze    vases    and   utensils,    Roman, 
Greek,  and  Etrtiscan;  some  curiosities 
of  the  early  Christian  and  mediceval 
periods,   one  of  the  most  remarkable 
being  an  ivory  diptych    of  Basilius, 
consul  A.D.  542.      This  is  a   curious 
relic,  for  in  Basilius  the  last  shadow 
of  the  consular  dignity  expired.    Some 
wood-carvings  of  crosses  and  reliqua- 
ries ;  a  small  ivory  statue  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  several diptychs,  &c.    On 
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the  wall  of  the  western  gallery  are 
Beveral  portraits,  chiefly  of  females,  in 
gouache,  brought  here  from  the  Villa 
of  Poggio  Imperiale. 

Fenmi  QaUery  (24).*— Many  of  the 
pictures  in  this  ooUeotion  are  attri- 
buted to  celebrated  masters.  Among 
them  Km—Carlo  Dolci:  a  Madonna, 
called  del  dito,'^N.  Pou$8in:  a  land- 

Medals. — ^This  very  valuable  collec- 
tion, of  about    80,000    medals    and 
coins,  IB  kept  in  the  Director's  apart- 
ment (28),  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor of  Tuscan  mediadval  sculpture 
(13),  but  will  soon  be  remoyed  to  the 
rooms  (25,  26,)  formerly  occupied  by 
the  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  W.  gallery.  It  was 
'^  great  measure  formed  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  U.  by  an  English  Roman 
Catholic   ecclesiastic,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Fitton,  a  man  of  rare  learning,  not 
only  in   numismatics,   but  in  other 
branches  of  archseology,  who  quitted 
Enghind    during     the    Protectorate. 
It  has  received  repeated  additions  in 
every  class  since  his  time.    Both  the 
ancient  and    the    modem  coins  and 
medals  are  classed  according  to  coun- 
tries,  and   chronologically  arranged, 
^thout  reference  either  to  metal  or 
fize.    The  Imperial  medals,   extend- 
ing to   Constantine   Palseologus,   are 
remarkably  fine,  and  amount  to  about 
9000.   Perhaps,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  to  a  foreigner  are  the 
more  modem  Italian  coins  and  medals, 
which  are  rarely  found  to  any  extent 
out  of  Italy.    The  largest  proportion 
of  the  medEJs  of  Vittorio  Pisano  and 
bis  school  are  highly  interesting,  not 
merely  as  works  of  art,  but  on  account 
of  the  portraits  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  events  which  they  comme- 
morate.    The  series  of  coins  of  the 
mediaBval  and  modem  Italian  states 
u  the  most   complete   in   existence, 
^d  has  been  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     That  of  the  gold  florin 
of  Florence  is  peculiarly  so ;  it  com- 
mences from  1252,  and  is  the  earliest 
g)ecimeji  of  gold  coinage  in  Western 
Europe.    The  name  of  Fiorino  (Flo- 
^)  ia  derived  from   the   Fiore   or 


flower  of  the  giglio  or  Iris  impressed 
upon  it. 

Out  of  the  W.  Corridor  opens  (17) 
a  covered  commimication  with  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,  consisting  of  a  range  of 
Oallerie3f  upwards  of  700  yds.  long, 
passing  along  the  streets  and  over  the 
old  Bridge  across  the  Amo,  containing 
a  variety  of  collections,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal:^ 

Original  Drawings  of  the  Old  Masters, 
— The  series  of  original  drawings  by 
the  great  Italian  masters  is  very  ex- 
tensive, commencing  with  Giotto  down 
to  the  present  time;   including  the 
collection  presented  in  1866  by  Prof. 
Santarelli :  it  amounts  to  about  83,000. 
The  portfolios  containing  those  of  Frk 
Angelico,  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  &c., 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.    On 
the  walls  are  exposed  the  drawings  of 
the  masters  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
cents.,   including   specimens    by  the 
OaddiSf  Frit  Angelioo,  Pessolino,  Ghiberti, 
Oaudemio  Ferrari,  the  Lippis^  Benozzo 
Oozzoli,  Mantegna,  Sandro  Botticelli^  the 
Ghirlandaios,PeruginOy  Leonardo  da  Vincif 
Frdi  Bartolommeo,   and    especially  by 
Raphael:  amongst  which  may  be  par- 
ticularly pointed    out   those   of  the 
fresco,  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral 
at  Sienna,  representing  the  Journey  of 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  to  the  Council 
of  Basil;    of  the  Deposition,  in  the 
Borghese  Qallery  at  Rome;  and  of  the 
St.  John  in  the  Desert,  in  this  gallery: 
by   Qiviio  JRomanOt  Fierino    del    Vaga, 
Daniele  da    Volterra^   Guido,   Ottereino^ 
Domenichino,  Sodoma,    Beccafiume,   &c. 
There  are  also  numerous  examples  by 
Titiant  Qiorgume,  Giov,  Bellini,  B.  Mon- 
tagna,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto,  the 
Caraccif   Farmegianino,    Salvator    Rosa, 
Claude,  Albert  Diirer,  Rubens.     In  the 
centre  of  the  gallery,  in  glass  cases,  are 
some  of  the  finest  drawings  of  the  Old 
Masters  for  decorative  art ;  amongst, 
them,  specimens  by  Fieri/^  del  Vago, 
Giov,  ct  Udine,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Fon- 
tormOf  Salviati,    Cellini,  Fellegrino  I'e- 
baldi,  Vasari,  8.  Mosca,  Filippino  Lippi, 
&c., — a  most  interesting  series  for  de- 
corators of  interiors,  sculptors  on  wood, 
and  architects.   Photographic  copies  of 
the  principal  drawings  of  the  collec- 
tion have  been  made  by  Alinari,  an^^ 
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may  be  procured  at  tiie  difierent  print- 
shops.  From  the  central  windows, 
overlooking  the  Amo  on  either  aide, 
are  lovely  views  up  and  down  the  river^ 
with  its  bridges,  &c. 

Beyond  the  gallery  of  original  draw- 
ings are  a  succession  of  narrow  pas- 
sages, containing  portraits  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Veochio ;  most 
of  them  are  copied  from  more  cele- 
brated originals,  but  are  historically 
interesting.  They  extend  from  Gio- 
vanni di  Aberardo,  tbe  father  of  Cosimo 
Pater  PatrisD,  to  the  last  member  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  line,  Gian  Gaston^. 
From  the  last  of  these  corridors  are 
entered  another  series  of  narrower  pas- 
sages which  surmount  the  buildings  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Amo ;  they  are  called 
the  Sale  degli  Arazzi,  are  2  in  number, 
and  about  200  yds.  long.  Their  walls  are 
covered  with  tapestries,  most  of  which 
were  manufeustured  in  Tuscany,  some 
remarkable  as  works  of  art.  A  narrow 
passage  extends  from  here,  of  about  90 
yds.  long.  On  its  walls  are  water-colour 
drawings,  by  B,  Ligozzi,  an  artist  of 
the  end  of  the  17th  cent.  (d.  1695), 
consisting  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
plants,  of  no  great  merit  scientifically 
or  artistically.  In  the  last  room  before 
reaching  the  Pitti  Palace  are  small 
sketches  in  oil ;  this  opens  on  a  stair 
which  leads  to  the  vestibule  that  pre- 
cedes the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 

The  Pitti  Palace. 

N.B. — The  description  of  the  objects 
in  the  corridor  between  this  palace 
and  the  Uffizi,  begins  from  the  latter. 

Palazzo  Pitti  (open  on  the  same  days 
and  hours,  and  under  the  same  regula- 
lations  as  the  Uffizi.)— This  splendid 
palace,  until  recently  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  was  commenced  by 
Luca  Pitti,  the  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  who,  at  one 
period,  enjoyed  the  greatest  popu- 
larity. This  he  forfeited  by  his  plots 
against  Pietro  de'  Medici  in  1466. 
Most  of  those  who  participated  with 
him  in  the  conspiracy  fled  or  were 
banished. — "Luca,  though  exempted 


from  the  fate  of  the  other  leaders  of 
the  faction,  experienced  a  punishment 
of  a  more  galling  and  disgraceful 
kind.  From  the  higb  estimation  in 
which  he  had  been  before  held,  he 
fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  degnida- 
tion.  The  progress  of  his  magnificent 
palace  was  stopped;  the  populace,  who 
had  formerly  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  him  assLstanoe,  refused  any 
longer  to  labour  for  him.  Many  opu- 
lent citizens  who  had  contributed  costly 
articles  and  materials  demanded  them 
back,  alleging  that  they  were  only  lent. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in 
obscurity  and  neglect,  but  the  extensive 
mansion  which  his  pride  had  planned 


still  remains  to  give  celebrity  to  his 
name."  — Roscoe, 

According  to  popular  tradition,  this 
palace  was  intended  by  Pitti  to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  Strozzis,  which  Pitti 
boasted  might  stand  within  his  court- 
yard. BrunellescM  was  employed  to 
give  the  designs,  about  1435,  and  he 
carried  up  the  building  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  storey.  It  remained  some 
time  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which 
it  was  sold  in  1559,  by  Luca,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder,  to  Eleonora, 
wife  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  purchased  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  laid  out  on 
it  the  Boboli  gardens.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  by  Partolommeo  Am- 
manati,  who  added  the  wings  and 
finished  the  splendid  court. 

In  this  court  is  a  somewhat  odd 
assemblage  of  sculpture.  In  the  grotto 
under  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Moses, 
made  up  from  an  ancient  torso,  by  Cor- 
radif  surrounded  by  allegorical  statues 
of  Legislation,  Charity,  Authority,  and 
Zeal.  At  the  side  of  the  grotto  are  Her- 
cules and  AntsQus  (the  former  a  copy  of 
the  Famese  Hercules),  and  Ajax;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  N.  Corridor,  a  basso- 
rilievo,  in  black  marble,  of  the  mule, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  to 
commemorate  Luca  Pitti's  gratitude  for 
the  good  service  it  performed  in  con- 
veying materials  for  his  palace.  When 
Florence  was  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, the  King  of  Italy  resided  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  palace 
is  the  collection  of  pictures,  which, 
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formed  somewhat  later  than  that  in 
the  Uffizi,  has  become  the  finer  of  the 
two.  The  principal  part  of  the  col- 
lections of  Cardinals  Leopoldo  and 
Carlo  de'  Medici  was  deposited  also 
liere.  Ferdinand  II.  made  many  im- 
portant additions  to  it,  by  purchasing 
the  best  paintings  then  existing  in  the 
Tuscan  churches.  The  number  exceeds 
^00  ;  none  are  bad,  and  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  seen  to  great  advantage. 
The  gallery  is  on  the  first  floor.  The 
rooms  are  not  only  most  comfortably, 
but  magnificently  fitted  up  with  chairs 
and  ottomans,  and  well  heated  in  win- 


ter; each  room  contains  several  hand 
catalogues  of  the  pictures  in  it,  in 
Italian  and  French,  and  a  good  de- 
tailed one  is  sold  at  the  gidlery  for 
2  fr.  50  c.  The  entrance  is  by  a  door 
in  the  low  wing  on  the  northern  or 
l.-hand  side  of  the  piazza.  In  the  ante- 
room are  a  fine  antique  basin  in  red 
Egyptian  porphyry,  and  a  handsome 
Sevres  vase.  No  difficulties  are  raised, 
if  permission  be  sought  to  copy  the 
paintings.  It  is  obtained  by  a  written 
application  to  the  Director. 

The  gallery  consists  of  a  series  of 
splendid  apartments,  the  ceilings  of 
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the  first  fiye  of  irliich  ivere  painted  in 
freiico  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  about 
1640.  "Each,  of  these  is  denominated 
from  the  phmet,  which,  according  to 
the  &ncy  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonar- 
roti (the  nephew  of  the  great  artist  | 
of  the  aame  name),  was  to  denote  one 
of  the  Tirtues  or  excellences  of  Cosimo 
I.  Theallegoriesareexceedinglyforced, 
but  the  general  effect  is  very  ricb. 
The  door  now  giving  aocess  to  the 
gallery  opens  into  the  Hall  of  the 
niad ;  but,  as  the  numbers  on  the  pic- 
tures commence  from  the  room  where 
formerly  the  Tiritor  entered  by  the 
great  staircase  of  the  palace,  we  shall 
follow  that  order  in  our  review  of  them. 

Ball  of  Venus  (7  of  plan),  the  allegory 
being  the  triimiph  of  Reason  over  Plea- 
sure. Minerva  rescues  from  Venus  a 
youth,under  the  figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  and 
conducts  him  to  Hercules. — 1  and  20, 
Albert'  Durer,  more  probably  Luca 
Cranachf  Adam  and  Eve. — 2,  Salvator 
Sosa,  an  allegorical  painting,  represent- 
ing Falsehood  by  a  man  holding  a 
mask. — 3,  Tintoretto,  Cupid,  bom  of 
Venus  and  Vulcan:  an  early  work,  with 
a  "full  Titianesque  golden  tone." — 
5,  Garofalo,  St.  James,  a  beautiful  head. 
—4  and  15,  Salvator  Sosa,  Coast  Views  : 
both  of  these  fine  pictures  are  of 
an  unusual  size,  and  in  a  peculiarly 
bright  style. — 9  and  14,  Rvbens,  two 
noble  Luidscapes. — 11,  BassanOj  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  being 
a  modification  of  the  same  subject 
in  our  National  Qailery.  — 13,  C. 
JSosselli,  Triumph  of  David. — 16,  Bern- 
hrandt,  Portrait  of  an  old  Man. — 17, 
Titian,  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and, 
18,  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  rich  dress, 
called  the  BeUa  di  Tiziano :  a  splendid 
masterpiece;  evidently  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Venus  and  the  Duchess  of 
the  Uffizi. — 19,  Spagnoletto,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  — 22,  Beliverti, 
Marsyas. — 26,  Feti,  Parable  of  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money.— 27,  Cigoli,  St.  Peter 
wiJking  on  the  Waters. 

Hall  of  Apollo  (6).— The  tutelary  Deity 
of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  receives 
Cosimo,  guided  by  Virtue  and  Glory. 
This  ceiling,  being  left  unfinished  by 


Piebroda  Corbma,  was  completed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,    Some  of  the  finest  pictures  here 
are : — 36,  G.  da  Carpi,  Portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Bartolino  Salimbem. — 38,  Palma 
Vecchio,  the  Supper  at  Enmiaos. — 39, 
Brommo,9k  Holy  Family. — 40,  MuBiUiO, 
Virgin  and  Child. — 41,  Cristofano  Alhri, 
the  Hospitality  of  St.  Julian. — 42,  Pe- 
rugino,  a  Magdalen. — 43,  Ihmciabigio,  a 
good  Portrait. — 46,  Cigoli,  St.  Francis 
in  meditation.— -49,  T,   Titi,  Portrait 
of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  as  an  infant. — 50,  Cruercino, 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha. — 51, 
Cigoli,  a  fine  Deposition. — 52,  Porde- 
none,  a  Holy  Fanuly. — 54,  Titian,  Por- 
trait of  Pietro  Aretino. — ^55,  Baroccio, 
Portrait  of  Prince  Frederick  d'Urbino 
soon  after  his  birth. — 56,  Murillo,  Vir- 
gin and  Child. — 57,  Gvdio  Romano,  a 
copy  of  Baphael's  Madonna  della  Lu- 
certola,  now  at  Madrid — 58,  And.  bel 
Sabto,   a   beautiful   Deposition,   the 
Magdalene  clasping  her  hands  in  agony. 
— 60,  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself; 
59  and  61,  Raphael,  two  Portraits ; 
one  of  Maddalena ;  the  other  of  her 
husband,  Angelo  Doni,  Raphael's  friend, 
and  painted  when  Raphael  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.    These  paintings  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Doni 
family  till  1758,  and  afterwards  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
neuve,  at  Avignon,  who,  in  1826,  sent 
them  to  Florence  for  sale.    They  were 
purchased  by  the  Qrand  Duke  for  the 
sum  of  5000scudi;  and  are  justly  reck- 
oned amongst  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  gallery.    They  have  been  very 
carefully  and  honestly   treated,  and 
have  suffered  less  from  cleaning  than 
almost  any  of  the  other  of  the  paint- 
ings  by  Raphael.      The   portrait   of 
Angelo  Doni  is,   perhaps,   unrivalled 
for   the  expression    and    intelligence 
of  the  countenance. — 62,  A.  del  Sarto, 
Virgin  and  Child. — 63,  Raphael,  Leo 
X.,  WITH  TWO  Cardinals  ;  one  his 
nephew,  Giulio  de*  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII. ;  the  other,  de'  Rossi.    In 
the  Naples  Museum  is  a  well-known 
copy  of  this  picture  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto; — 64,  Frh  Bartolommeo,  a  Depo- 
sition.— 65,     Tintoretto,   a    fine    male 
Portrait. — 66,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  his  own 
Portrait.— 67;  Titian,  a  Magdalen. 
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ffcdl  of  Mars  (5) . — ^The  paintingB  on 
the  ceiluig  are  alluuve  to  the  successes 
of  Cosimo  in  war.  Mars  appears  as  the 
Destroyer :  confused  Battles  by  Sea 
and  Land;  Victory  followed  by  Peace 
and  Abundance.  In  this  room  are — 
76,  Van  der  Werjf,  Portrait  of  the  Great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.~78,  Quido,  St. 
Peter.^79,  Raphael  the  celebrated 
Kadonna  BELLA  Segqiola.  The 
Bweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas,  if  not  the 
grandest.  Nature,  unsophisticated  na- 
ture, reigns  triumphant  through  this 
vork,  highly  sought  for,  highly  felt, 
and  most  agreeably  rendered.  —  80, 
Txtianf  Portrait  of  Yesalius.  the  cele- 
brated anatomist. — 8 1 ,  Andrea  del  Sarto^ 
one  of  his  finest  Holy  Families.— 82, 
Van  Dyck,  the  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio.— 83,  2\Yian,  Portrait  of  Al- 
vigeComaro. — 84,  Pa/ma  Vecchio^  aHoly 
FamOy. — 85,  Rtdiens,  his  own  Portrait, 
with  that  of  his  Brother,  and  the  two 
Philosophers,  Lipsius  and  Qrotius,  very 
fine. — 86,  Riibens,  *'  a  large  composition 
of  liars  and  Venus,  allegorical  to  the 
consequences  of  War." — 87  and  88,  An- 
drea  del  Sarto,  subjects  from  the  history 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren, — 89,!  Parts 
BordonBf  the  Flight  into  Egypt:  ac- 
cording to  Mtindler,  most  probably  by 
Bonifazio. — 90,  Cigoli,  an  Ecce  Homo, 
one  of  his  finest  works. — 92,  Titian,  a 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  name  unknown. — 
94,  Raphael,  a  Holy  Family,  called 
the  Madonna  delV  Impannata,  injured 
by  cleaning  and  retouching.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  window  of  paper  in 
the  background — 96,  Cristofano  Allori, 
Judith  with  the  Heaul  of  Holofemes,  a 
masterpiece  of  colouring. — 97,  Andrea 
del  SartOf  an.  indifierent  Annunciation. 
—99,  Guercino,  St.  Sebastian.— 100, 
Ouido,  Rebecca  at  the  Well— 102,  B, 
Luini,  a  Magdalene — 104,  Luca  Gior- 
dano, the  Conception.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful table  of  Bturga  jasper  in  this  room. 

Sail  of  Jupiter  (4).— Hercules  and 
Fortune  leading  Cosimo  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jupiter.  Here  are: — 111, 
Sahator  Bosa^  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line.— 112,  ^or^o^none, fine  Battle-piece. 
—113,  Michel  Angela,  the  Three  Fates ; 
perhaps  designed  by  the  great  artist, 
but  executed  by  Ro99o  Fiwentino,— 


118,  Andrea  del  Sario,  his  own  and  his 
Wife's  Portraits. — 123,  the  Assump- 
tion, or  the  Virgin  in  Glory,  with 
saints  below. — 124,  the  Annunciation. 
— 122,  GarofalOf  the  Sibyl  announcing 
to  Augustus  the  Advent  of  Christ. — 
125,  FbX  Bartolomheo,  St.  Mark. 
This  colossal  figure  is  a  yery  extra- 
ordinary production,exhibiting  a  great- 
ness and  grandeur  of  style  with  much 
simplicity;  the  drapeiy  is  a  marvellous 
worx. — 129,  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara,  a 
small  pretty  picture  of  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.— 131,  Tintoretto,  a 
fine  Portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.— 133, 
Sahator  Rosa,  one  of  his  finest  Battle- 
pieces. — 134,  Paul  Ftfroncse,  our  Saviour 
risen,  appearing  to  the  Marys. — 140,  L. 
da  Vind,  a  portrait  of  a  Lady  holding 
a  book,  most  beautifully  executed. 
This  lovely  figure,  known  as  the  Mo" 
naca  di  Lionardo,  was  long  in  possession 
of  the  Nicolini  fSEimily,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  for  the  Gallery  by  Leo- 
pold II. :  according  to  Mttndler,  much 
too  weak  for  Lionardo. — 141,  Evbens, 
Nymphs  assailed  by  Satyrs. 

Hall  of  Saturn  (3),  to  whom  Cosimo, 
now  in  mature  age,  is  conducted  by  Mars 
and  Prudence,  to  receive  the  crown 
offered  by  Glory  and  Eternity. — 149, 
Pontormo,  Portrait  of  Ippolito  de* 
Medici. — 150,  van  Dyck,  Portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
— 151,  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  A 
portrait  so  different  in  the  character 
of  its  execution  from  that  of  Leo  X., 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  con- 
ceive the  same  man  could  paint  both. 
Equally  strong  in  character,  as  to  po- 
sition and  aspect,  fuller  in  line,  richer 
in  colour,  more  free  in  execution,  and, 
in  short,  more  like  to  nature.  The 
Julius  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  differs  from 
this,  and  corresponds  more  with  the 
others.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a  copy ;  its 
beard  is  rendered,  like  that  in  the  En- 
glish National  Gallery,  in  straight  lines. 
— 152,  Schiavone,  the  Death  of  Abel. — 
156,  Guercino,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
— 157,  Lorenzo  Lotto ^  the  Three  Ages 
of  Man.— 158,  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena:  character  is  strongly  marked. 
There  is  a  duplicate  of  this  portrait  at 
Madrid. — 159,    jPrA  Bartolommeo,   thr 
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SftTioiir  risen,  wHhtlie  ^EvangelistBj — 
1 63,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  AnnmiciaticHi. 
— 164,  Pebvgiho,  the  Deposttiom  or 
Entombmebt,  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positioDs. — 165,  Raphael^  the  Ma- 
DomiA  PEL  Baldaochiko;  the  Yiigin 
ancl  Child  enthroned,  with  four  Fathers 
of  the  Chnrch :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  retouched  by  Casiana, — 166,  Asi- 
fUbale  Caracci,  the  head  of  an  old  man, 
not  quite  finished^ — 167,  Giulio  Somano, 
ApoUo  and  the  Muses. — 171,  Raphael, 
Portrait  of  Tommaso  Fedia  Tnghirami. 
He  is  represented  as  secretary  to  the 
conclave  in  which  Pope  Leo  X.  was 
elected.  — 172,  Aksbea  bel  Sabto, 
Disputation  on  the  Trxnitt,  repre- 
sented by  4  fine  figures  of  SS.  Bene- 
dict, Lawrence,  Dominick,  and  Francis. 
— 174-,  Raphael,  the  Vision  of  Eze- 
KIEL.  "  A  sublime  and  beautiful  little 
picture.  Smallness  of  dimensions  is 
not  accompanied  by  smallness  of  treat- 
ment. ^iKnute  imitation  is  not  found 
in  this  picture,  diminutive  as  it  is." — 
Hastlake^—nS,  G^ttidb,  Cleopatra.— 179, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  the  Martyrdom 
of  Sta.  Agata. 

Hall  of  the  Iliad  (2).— The  ceiling 
punted  by  Sabatelli,  about  30  years  ago : 
in  the  lunettes  the  artist  has  tmited  his 
allegories  to  the  Homeric  poem. — 184, 
And,  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself;  of 
which  there  is  a  replica  in  the  Uffizi, 
not  so  rich  as  this. — 185,  Giorgwne,  a 
Concert  of  three  figpires. — 188,  Salvator 
Bo9a,  Portrait  of  himself— 191  and  225 
Andrea  del  Sabto,  two  pictures  of 
the  Assumption,  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  fine 
paintings  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor, 
m  the  foreground.  In  the  second  is 
also  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  a 
prelate.  In  both  the  grouping  is  the 
same.  According  to  a  tradition,  after  he 
had  begun  the  first,  the  panel  cracked; 
and  he  was  so  much  disheartened,  that 
he  abandoned  the  work,  leaving  it  un- 
finished, and  began  and  completed  the 
second. — 192,  Scipione  Oaetano,  Portrait 
f  Mary  de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France. 
-200,  Titian,  a  full-length  portrait  of 
bilipll.  of  Spain. — 201,  Portrait  of 
vnlinal  Tppollto  de'  Medici,  jis  com- 


manding officer  of  the  Pope's  Hnngaiian 
legion. — 206,  AjagMo  Bromino,  Portrait 
of  Francis  I.  de'  MedicL— 207,  X.  da 
Vinci,  Portrait  of  a  Jeweller  :  accord- 
ing to  Mnndler;  l^  X.dt  Creit.— 208. 
FbI  Babtolohhbo,  the  Yibgin  £n- 
THBONED,  a  magnificent  compofdtioii, 
— 212,  Bromino,  Portrait  of  Cosimo  I. 
214,  Barocdo,  copy  of  Coneggio's  St. 
Jerome. — 217,  Carlo  Dold,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.— 218,  Sahator  Bosa,  a 
Warrior. — 219,  Pentgino,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  in  adoration  of  the  infant 
Saviour :  much  painted  over. — ^220,  An. 
Caracci,  our  Lord  in  Glory. — ^227,  Carlo 
Dolci,  Sta.  Martha.— 229.  Raphael,  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady. — 2Z0,Pannequmino,  The 
Madonna  del  Collo  lungo  is  the  very 
excess  of  style  in  grace  of  composition 
even  to  affectation. — 231,  Lanfranco,  an 
Assimiption. — ^233,  Pontormo,  St.  An- 
tony.— 234,  Gvercino,  Susanna  and  the 
Elders. — 235,  Rubens,  a  Holy  Family. 
The  marble  group  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  is  a  good  work  by  Bartolini, 

The  Siufa  (8),  an  elegant  cabinet ; 
the  walls  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
with  allegories  allusive  to  the  four  ages 
of  man,  and  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
The  vaulting  is  by  Rossellino — ^Virtues 
and  Fame.  In  tms  chamber  are  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by 
Dupr€,  and  4  antique  marble  statues. 
A  green  porphyry  column  supports  a 
vase. 

Hall  of  the  Education  of  Jt^piter(9), 
painted  by  Catani, — Of  the  pictures 
here  several  are  by  unknown  artists; 
amongst  those  called  anonymous  m.  the 
catalogue  is,  however,  an  excellent 
one,  245,  which  some  attribute  to 
Raphael,  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady 
with  a  veil  on  the  head,  somewhat  in 
the  Genoese  fashion. — ^243,  Velasquez, 
Equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  II. — 256, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  a  Holy  Family. — 
266,  Raphael,  the  Madonna  del  Gran 
Duca,  This  lovely  picture,  the  property 
of  the  last  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
removed  here  from  the  private  apart- 
ments in  the  Pitti  Palace.— 270,  Carlo 
Dolci,  St.  Andrew  kneeling  before  the 
cross  upon  which  he  is  to  suffer  martyr- 
rlom  ;  coriRTHpii'efl  n««  one  of  the  chefs^ 
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(foeuvre  of  this  master.— 277  and  279, 
Bronzino,  two  small  portraits;  one  of 
Lucretia,  the  other  of  Qarzia  de*  Me- 
dici, as  children. 

Hali  of  the  Sath  (10).  Four  columns 
in  verde  antico  ;  four  marble  Naiads, 
Florentine  mosaic. 

Eallof  Ulysses  (11),  painted  by  Mar- 
Ullmi.  Ulysses  returning  to  his  home 
in  Ithaca;  allusive  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferd.  III.  to  his  do- 
minions.— 288,  Carlo  Dolci,  The  Agony 
in  the  Garden. — 297,  P.  Bordone,  Pope 
Paul  III.— 306  and  312,  Salvator  Rosa, 
two  good  Landscapes.  ^  807,  Andrea 
(Ul  Sarto,  the  Madonna  and  Saints. 
—326,  Temptation  of  St.  Antony. — 
313,  Imtaretto,  Madonna  and  Child.— 
311,  lUian  (?),  Portrait  of  Charles  V. 
-324,  Svbens,  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Backingham.  There  are  several  small 
pictures  of  doubtful  origin  in  this  room. 
—318,  Lanfranco,  the  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona  upon  the  Appari- 
tion of  the  Saviour. — 320,  Ag,  Caracci, 
a  good  Landscape  with  Figures. — 321, 
Carlo  Dolci,  an  Ecce  Homo. 

Hall  of  Prometheus  (12),  painted  by  Co- 
I'^jnon.  Amongst  the  pictures  here  are 
•^ome  by  Florentine  masters,  Filippo 
Lippi,  Lorenzo  diCredi,  &c.,  which  are  in- 
teresting.—337,  So,  Oaetano,  Ferdinand 
I.  de'  MedicL— 338,  JVa  Filippo  Lippi, 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Nativity 
in  the  background. — 341,  PinturicchiOf 
the  Adoration  by  the  Kings. — 345.  £, 
Peruzzi,  Holy  Family:  "with  a  pecu- 
liarly delicate  and  noble  Madonna;  the 
colour  is  cool,  like  fresco."  Mimdler,^' 
35;^,  SoTidro  Botticelli,  a  Portrait  of  "  La 
^ellaSimonetta,"  the  mistress  of  Giu- 
Hano  de'  Medici,  and  whose  untimely 
death  is  lamented  in  the  verses  of 
Pulci  and  PoUtian.— 47,  F.  Lippi,  the 
Virgin  and  Angels  adoring  the  infant 
Christ.— 363,  Garofalo,  a  Holy  Family. 
— 373, /ra  Angelica  da  Fiesole,  a  triptych 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  between  Saints 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick.— 377, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  a  Head  of  Christ 
crowned  with  Thorns,  in  fresco. — 379, 
P(mtormo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. — 
384,  S,  PoUajuolo,  St.  Sebastian.— 388, 


F,  Lippi,  the  Death  of  Luoretia,  In 
the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  fine  table 
of  Florentine  mosaic,  executed  during 
the  present  century  at  the  govern- 
ment manufactory  ;  it  is  inferior  to 
the  works  of  a  more  ancient  date 
from  the  same  school,  although  it 
is  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as  40,000/. 
sterling,  and  14  years*  labour.  The 
bronze  pedestal  on  which  it  stands 
was  modelled  bv  Dupr€. 

The  room  called  the  Gallery  of  Poe- 
cetti  (13),  and  painted  by  him  with 
various  allegories,  opens  out  of  the 
Hall  of  Prometheus. — 487,  DossoDossi, 
Flight  into  Egypt.— 488,  Tiarini,  Adam 
and  Eve  weeping  for  the  Death  of  Abel. 
— 489,  Riminaldi,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Cecilia :  a  good  specimen  of  a  some- 
what rare  master. — 490,  Guercino,  St. 
Sebastian. — 492,  A.  Allori,  Portrait  of 
Card.  Ferd.  de'  Medici.— 495,  Titian, 
Portrait  of  Tomaso  Mosti. — In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  room  is  a  fine  table  of  ma- 
lachite, mounted  on  a  handsome  gilt 
bronze  pedestal ;  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  The  numerous 
miniatiu'es  on  the  walls  were  col- 
lected by  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de'  Medici. 

A  corridor  leads  from  the  Hall  of 
Prometheus  to  the  following  apart- 
ments :  on  each  side  are  presses  filled 
with  objects  of  vertii,  miniatures,  ivo- 
ries, &c.,  and  on  the  walls  some  good 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic  work, 
representing  interiors  with  groups  of 
figures,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  a 
pretty,  small  painting  (Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine),  in  a  good  style  of  the  15th 
cent.,  &c. 

Hall  of  Justice  (14),  by  F«ft.— 392, 
Carlo  Dolci,  a  Koyal  Saint,  called  both 
St.  Louis  King  of  France,  and  St.  Cas- 
imir  Prince  of  Poland.  —  393,  Vasari, 
The  Temptation  of  St.  Jerome.— 396, 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  a  Virgin  and 
Child.— 397,  Carlo  Dolci,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. — 401,  Sustcrmans,  a  good 
portrait  of  Pandolfo  Ricasoli. — 405, 
Bonifazio  Bembo,  the  young  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors. — 408,  Sir  P, 
Lely,  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  few 
authentic  portraits  of  the  Protector;  it 
was  painted  expressly  as  a  present  to 
th3  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf?canv,  airl  sent 
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to  Yam  bjr  Uie  gresi  Froteeior. — 409, 
»^battimo  dd  Piombo,  an  Old  Man's 
ff/rtnit:  powerfoL — ill  and  412,  Both 
and  Stcaiufeld,  Landacapea. 

Mali  of  Flora  or  of  Omxcf*  Vema^l  5), 
painted  by  Marird  and  Loads. — Here 
are  fame  pleasing  landscapes. — 416, 
421,  436,  and  441,  by  Gatpar  Pomssm.— 
423,  TUian,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds.— 429,  C^lo  Dolci,  Vision  of  St. 
John  at  Patmos. — Canofco^s  Vema  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  this  room.  She  stands 
upon  a  pirot,  and  can  thus  be  tmned 
round  by  the  custode.  Her  head,  owing 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  hair  is  bound 
and  arranged,  appears  at  first  sig^t  to 
be  too  large  for  her  body.  When  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  was  carried  off  to 
Paris,  this  statue  took  her  place  in  the 
Tribune. 

Sail  "  del  Putti"  (16),  painted  by 
Marmi  and  Rahujati. — ^Amongst  some 
landKapes  by  Brill,  Buyadael,  sea-views 
by  Baokhuyten,  fruit  and  flowers  by  van 
Huytum  and  Bachel  Ruyach,  is  a  fine 
and  large  landscape,  called  the  Selva, 
or  Forest  of  Philosophers,  470,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  representing  the  story  of 
Diogenes  throwing  away  his  cup  on 
seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  lus  hand ;  and 
another,  452,  of  Peace  setting  fire  to 
armour,  in  an  extensive  landscape. 

The  other  apartments,  but  seldom 
shown,  are  the  Music-room,  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  the  Gallery  of  Hercules, 
all  painted  by  modem  artists,  and 
elegant,  but  presenting  nothing  re- 
markable. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  are  several   rooms  containing 
some  good  modem  works  of  art,  his- 
torical pictures,  &c.,  and  the  Qrand- 
ducal  collection  of  plate,  in  which  are 
some  fine  specimens  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,   church  ornaments,    niellos,  &c. 
Admittance  is  easily  obtained  on  ap- 
'iion  to  the  porter  at  the  entrance 
f  the  palace,  who  will,  of  course, 
a  small  gratuity. 

Boboli  Gardens  join  the  palace 

on  Sundays   and  Thursdays). 

Were  planned  in  1550  by  //  Tri- 

inder  Cosimo  I.^  and  carried  on  by  | 


.  BmmiaiemtL  Hie  gnnmd  rises  behind 
j  the  palace;  and  from  the  upper  portion 
I  fine  views  of  Florence,  with  its  domes 
I  and  towers,  are  gained.  Amongst  the 
latter,  next  to  (Otto's  Campanile,  the 


cupola  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  tower 
I  of  the  ^L  Vecchio,  ihe  campanile  of 


'the  Badia  is  conspicuous.  The  long 
I  embowered  waJks,  like  lengthened  ar- 
1  hours,  the  living  walls  of  verdure, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate; 
whilst  the  terraces  and  statues  and 
vases  add  equally  to  its  splendour. 
Many  of  the  statues  are  restored  an- 
tiques, and  many  are  by  good  artists. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  four 
unfinished  statues  by  Michel  Angelo, 
said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  They  are  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  grotto  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  from 
the  Piazza  dei  Pitti.  TMs  grotto,  con- 
structed by  Bwmtaleati,  ¥ras  used  as 
an  icehouse,  and  as  such  is  described 
in  BedCs  clever  and  whimsical  lines : — 

"EvoiSatirilaaeiate 
Tante  frottole  a  tanti  riboboli, 
E  del  ghiaccio  mi  portate 
DidiA  KTOtU  del  giudinu  di  Boboli : 
Con  alti  picchi 
Di  masxapicchi 
Dizompetelo 
Sgretolatelo 
Infraenetelo 
Strit^telo 
Finehd  tatto  si  posaa  riaolvere 
In  minuta  freddisgima  pdlvere.*' 

The  group  of  Paris  carrying  off  Helen 
placed  here  is  by  K  de'  Rossi;  Venus, 
by  Giov,  Bologna;  and  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  by  Bandinelli,  The  statue  of 
Abimdance,  higher  up  inthegarden,  was 
begun  by  Giov.  Bologna,  and  finished 
by  Tacca.  The  statues  of  rivers  at  the 
fountain  in  the  small  island  are  by 
Giov,  Bologna.  The  vegetation,  laurels, 
cypresses,  &c.,  are  magnificent. 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Natvrale  (No.  19, 
Via  Romana,  open  to  the  public  every 
Tuesday,  Thursdav,  and  Saturday,  from 
10  till  half-past  2),  which,  with  the 
Specola,  or  Observatory,  joins  the  Pitti 
Palace,  was  the  result,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  the  pursuits  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  Medicis,  several  of  whom  encou- 
raged experimental  science.  The  col- 
lections were  enlarged  by  Duke  Pietro 
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Leopoldo,  and  much  was  added  from 
the  colleetioBS  of  Targioni,  a  naturalist 
of  very  great  and  universal  talent;  the 
Huaeum  contains  many  objects  of  im- 
portance and  yalue  to  the  scientific 
traveller. 

The  mineralogical  series  is  rich  in 
beautiful  iron-ores  and  other  minerals 
from  Elba.    The  ornithological  collec- 
tion IB  well  arranged  :  that  of  fossil 
Wes,  discoyered  in  the  Val  d'Amo  di 
Sopra,  in  the  laige  Palaiontological  Hall 
OQ  the  ground -floor,   is  particularly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralist; containing  remains  of  the  masto- 
don, elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, tiger,  hyaena,  gigantic  deer,  &c. 
The  botanical    department     is   yery 
extensive,   particularly   the    herbari- 
um, the  greater  part  of   which  was 
bequeathed  some  years  ago  to  the  then 
Grand  Duke,  with  a  valuable  library, 
by  Mr.  Barker  Webb,  an  Englishman, 
veil  known  as  the  author  of  a  volumi- 
nous work  on  the  Canary  Islands.   The 
Gallery  of  Vegetable  Froducts  is  very 
intei-esting  and  well-arranged.  Lectures 
on  geology,  natural  philosophy,  com- 
parative anatomy,  zoologyt  chemistry, 
wd  botany  are  given  by  professors 
attached  to  the  museum.    The  models 
in  wax  are  interesting.    The  more  an- 
cient, by  Zummo,  a  Sicilian,  who  exe- 
cuted them  for  CosimoIII.,  principally 
represent  corpses  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition.     The  greater  number 
are,  more  strictly  spealang,  anatomical, 
snd  display  every  portion  of  the  human 
bodywith  wonderful  accuracy.     They 
embrace  also  many  representations  of 
comparative  anatomy,  a  branch  much 
increased   of  late    years.      The   wax 
models  of  vegetable  anatomy,  illus- 
trative of  the  structure  of  plants,  have 
been  principally  prepared  under  the 
direction   of    the    celebrated   Amici. 
The  magnified  representations  of  the 
microscopic  parasites  which   produce 
or  accompany  the  disease  of  the  vines 
are  very  interesting.    Attached  to  the 
Museum   is   the    Tribunef   or   Temple, 
erected  by  the  last  Grand  Duke  to 
GaliUo,  and  inaugurated  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Florence  in  1840.     In  the 


centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Tuscan  phi- 
losopher, by  Costoli,  surrounded  by 
niches  in  which  are  placed  busts  of 
his  principal  pupils,  and  with  presses 
containing  the  instruments  with  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  including  the 
telescope  with  which  he  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter :  also  those  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments  of  the  cele- 
brated Accademia  del  Cimento.  Many 
of  them  were  previously  deposited  in 
the  Museum,  others  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Duke.  Under 
a  glass  cover  is  preserved  one  of  the 
fingers  of  Ghdileo,  sacrilegiously  ab- 
stracted by  Gori  when  his  remains  were 
removed  from  their  first  resting-place 
to  the  tomb  erected  by  Viviani's  heirs 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  (see  p. 
26) ;  others  were  purloined  at  the  same 
time;  one  by  the  canon  Yincenzo  Cap- 
poni,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  another  by  Cocchi,  which  is 
now  m  the  Laurentian  Library.  The 
walls  are  beautifully  inlaid  with  mar- 
ble and  jasper:  the  coiling  is  richly 
painted  in  compartments,  representing 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Galileo : 
all  the  talent  of  Tuscany  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  tribune  worthy  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

This  tribune  is  said  to  have  cost  up- 
wards of  36,000/.,  without  including 
the  price  of  the  manuscripts  of  Galileo 
and  his  pupils,  which  the  Grand  Duke 
had  collected  irrespective  of  cost,  and 
which  are  preserved  in  his  library  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  a  Botanical  Garden,  which 
opens  into  the  Boboli  grounds — rich 
in  rare  and  exotic  plants.  Lectures 
are  delivered  here  on  different  sub- 
jects of  Natural  and  Physical  Science 
during  the  winter. 

The  Observatory,  situated  in  a  tower 
which  rises  on  the  Museo  di  Storia 
Naturale,  is  a  very  second-rate  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind,  greatly  behind 
most  others  in  Italy,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  country  of  Galileo  ;  but 
a  new  one  is  in  progress,  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  Prof. 
Donati,  on  the  hill  of  Arcetri,  near 
that  of  Galileo,  a  most  appropriate  site. 
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ACCADEMU  DELLE  BeLLE  AbTI. 

(Close  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maroo: 
entrance  from  No.  52  in  the  Via  Kica- 
soli:  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from 
9  to  3.  Application  must  be  made  to 
the  custode  for  admission  to  the  3 
halls  containing  the  smaller  pictures  ; 
catalogue,  1  frj.  The  Academy,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  a  society  of  artists 
established  at  Florence,  in  1350,  under 
the  title  of  the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca, 
and  which  receiyed  the  title  of  Aca- 
demy from  Cosimo  I.,  was  located  in 
the  suppressed  Hospital  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  1784,  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  The 
building  itself  offers  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  architecture.  In  the  walls 
of  the  first  court  or  cloister  are  in- 
serted several  busts,  medallions,  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Luca  delta  Robbia ;  some 
interesting  specimens  of  sculpture  — 
amongst  others,  Oico,  di  £ologna*8 
model  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  now 
in  the  Loggia  of  Orcagna;  an  unfinished 
statue  of  St.  Matthew,  by  Michel  Angela, 
&c.  &c. 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
series  of  the  works  of  early  Tuscan 
painters  in  the  gallery,  arranged  chro- 
nologically, from  Cimabue  and  Qiotto 
dowuwardjB ;  showing  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  art.  They  were  taken  from 
convents  and  churches  suppressed 
during  the  French  rule,  or  from  others 
still  open,  to  which  they  have  not 
been  restored,  and  form  as  a  whole  the 
most  useful  collection  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Amongst  the  paintings  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1,  a  painting  of  the  {13th  cent,  in 
the  Italo-Byzantine  style,  represent- 
ing the  Magdalen  penitent. — 2,  Cima- 
bue, the  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  in 
her  arms,  and  surrounded  by  several 
angels  and  four  prophets,  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  work  of  the  artist : 
from  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinity, 
at  Florence. — 3,  Buffalmacco,  a  curious 
picture,  bearing  the  date  of  1S16,  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  Sta.  Umilitk  of 
Faenza,  with  histories  of  her  life  in 
12  compartments,  much  restored. — 
4  to  13,  6^10^0,  ten   small  subjects 


from  the  life  of  St.  Francii,  from  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Crooe:  they  are  now 
generally  considered  by  Taddeo  Oaddi 
after  Qiotto's  compositions. — 14,  Giot- 
tino,  a  picture  in  three  compartments, 
the  centre  one  representing  the  Vision 
of  St.  Bernard  and  four  Siunts,  and  on 
the  Predella  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bernard. — 15,  Oiotto,  a  large  Madonna 
from  the  Convent  of  Og^issanti,  Flo- 
rence.— 16,  Oiovannt  da  Milano,  a  Piet^ 
of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (1365). 
— 17,   Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,    the     Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  dated  1342. — 
18  to  29,  Giotto,  histories  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  represented  in  12  small  pic- 
tures, from  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. 
— 30,  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1410),  a 
very  curious  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  4  Saints ;  the  fiihces  of  the  angel 
and  St.  Catherine  are  beautiful.     This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  La 
Badia  of  Florence.— 31,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Christ  laid  in  the  Sepidchre,  with  the 
Resurrection  above,  attributed  by  some 
to NiccolddiPietroGerini.— 32,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  :  in 
the  foreground  the  Adoration,  above 
and  in  the  distance  the  cavalcade  of  the 
kings.  Most  of  the  personages  introduced 
are  evidently  portraits.     Some  of  the 
animals  are  represented  with  great  ac- 
curacy.   This  interesting  picture  bean 
the  date  of  1423,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Trinitk  at  Florence. 
— 33,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the  Virgin  and  nu- 
merous Saints.  —  34,  FrI  Angexjco 
DA  FiESOLE,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
retains  its  extraordinary  brilliancy  of 
colouring;  one  of  his  finest  works. — 35, 
Lorenzo  diNiccolb  (?mm'(1401),  a  picture 
in  six  compartments,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  Angels  in  the 
centre.    The  group  on  the  rt.  of  SS. 
Peter  and  John  is  by  Niccold  di  Pietro ; 
that  on  the  1.  with  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Matthew  by  Spinelh  Aretino, — 

36,  Masaccio,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  not 
equal  to  the  frescos  at  the  Carmine. — 

37,  38,  39,  A,  del  Castagno,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen ;  S.  Jerome  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist; 
all  remarkable  for  their  ghastliness. — 
40,  41,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  4  Saints  ;  and  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  a  remarkable  com- 
position, perhaps  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of 
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the  master.    The  pninter's  portrait  is 
in  the   right-hand    comer,  with  the 
inscription,   "is  perfecit  opus/' — 43, 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord,  Vasari  aayi  that  the  youthful 
figure  in  a  blue  tunio  was  painted  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when  he  was  yet  a 
youth;  and  that  VerrocchiOf  on  seeing 
his  early  excellence,  gave  up  his  art  in 
(lesi)air  of   equalling  his    pupil.— 46, 
Sandro  JBoUiceUif  Madonna  and  four 
B&ints. — 50,  Dom.  Ohirkmdaio,  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds:  ''a  master- 
piece of  the  time  in  grace  of  form  and 
beautiful  and  happy  arrangement." — 
^urckhardt. — 51,  Lorenzo  di  Oredi^iho 
same  subject;  one  of  his  best  works, 
and  his  only  large  composition. — 52. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna  with  Saints 
and  Angels  :    **  one  of  the  splendid 
large  pictures  in  which  the  15th  cent, 
transforms  the   heavenly  sphere  into 
a  real,  earthly,  but  still  solemn  and 
dignified  court." — 53,  Fietro  Ferugino, 
Our  Lord  in  the   G(arden.  —  55,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  the  4  figures 
below  are  S.   Giovanni  Oualberto,  S. 
Benedict,  S.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  and 
St.  Michael.  This  picture,  one  of  Peru- 
gino's  finest  works,  and  mentioned  by 
Vasari,  was  painted  in  1 500,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription,  and  was  brought  here 
from  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa. — 
56,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  Sta.  Monica 
and  S.  Jerome  below. — 57,  a  Descent 
from  the   Cross;    the  upper  portion 
by  FUippino  Lippi,  and  the  lower  by 
Perugmo, — 58,  a  Pietk,  or  dead  Christ  on 
the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture.—59,  And,  del  Sarto,  St.  Michael, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  and  St.  Bernard. — 61,  a  Piet&  in 
fresco,  from  the  Convent  of  the  An- 
nunziata  at  Florence. — 62,  two  Angels. 
—Fra  Bartohmmeo,  63,  64,  two  frescos 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child. — 
65,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
Catherine  and  other  saints. — 66,  the 
Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bernard.    This 
was  the  first  work  executed  by  this 
artist  after  he  took  the  cowl. — 69,  S. 
Vincenzio  Ferrari:  "a  most  splendid 
picture,  which  combines  character,  ex- 
pression of  the  movement,  and  Titian- 
esque  power  of  colour." — 70,  Mariotto 
Albertinelli,  the  Trinity,  painted  on  a 


gold  ground.— 73,  the  Annunciation ; 

a  fine  picture. — 74,  Flautilla  Nelli,  a 
Nun,  a  dead  Christ,  with  the  Marys 
and  Saints. — 76,  Fontormo,  the  Supper 
at  Emmaua. — 78  to  82,  nine  Heads 
of  Saints  in  fresco,  and  a  tenth  in  oil. 
— 92,  Angiolo  Bronzino,  a  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross  ;  grand,  but  un* 
fortimately  injured  by  the  cleaner.— 
88,  Portrait  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici. — 
94,  Portrait  of  S.  Bonaventura. — C»- 
goli,  113,  Saint  Francis  in  prater. — 115, 
Saint  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  a 
very  fine  painting:  the  expression  of 
fatigue  and  utter  weakness  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Saint  is  admirably  true 
to  nature.  According  to  the  story,  Ci- 
goli  felt  himself  unable  to  realize  the 
idea  of  the  Saint,  when  a  pilgrim,  way- 
worn and  drooping,  craved  an  alms;  he 
requested  him  to  serve  as  a  model.  The 
pilgrim  consented,  but  dropped  down 
from  debility:  and,  at  that  moment, 
the  painter  made  the  sketch  which  he 
worked  up  into  this  composition.  The 
contrast  between  the  angel  above  and 
the  fainting  saint  below  is  very  fine. 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Onofrio  at  Florence, 
where  the  Cenacolo,  by  Raphael,  was 
discovered. 

At  the  end  of  this  hall  is  a  bronze 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo,  with  his  poetical 
definition  of  the  fine  arts,  ,**  Levan  di 
terra  al  del  nostro  intelletto" 

In  another  part  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Accademia,  entered  from  No. 
50  in  the  same  street,  are  3  halls 
containing  a  great  number  of  the 
smaller  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
schools  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents.,  and 
which  will  be  opened  on  application  to 
the  custode.  Amongst  the  pictures  in 
the  First  Boom  are  pajrticularly  worthy 
of  notice — 1,  Lino  da  Siena,  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  Saints,  a  very 
interesting  work,  cited  by  Vasari  as 
belonging  with  certainty  to  this  early 
master. — 7,  41,  45,  Neri  di  Bicci,  an 
Annunciation  and  2  Madonnas ;  and 
12,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.—- 
15,  Cacino  di  Buonagtdda,  a  very  ciuious 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  4 
Saints,  painted  in  1310.  — 17.  Dom, 
Ghirkmdaio,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Thomas,    Clement,    Dennis,  and 
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DominiclL— 13,  20,  and  22,  Frh  Jb^ 
geUco  da  Fiesde,  3  laigo  sabjects  of 
theYirgpn  and  CSiild;  the  third  mined 
by    an   attempted   restoration.  —  24, 
Scmdro  BotticeUi,  Spring,  or  the  Garden 
of  Yenus,  an  aUegoriad  subject. — 35, 
SpineUo  AretinOj  the  Yiigin  and  Child 
enthroned,  with  4  Saints :  this  picture, 
from  an  inscription  in  €k>thic  charac- 
teri  on  the  frame,  appears  to  have  been 
painted  in  1391.— 54,  Pietro  CaoaBini^B. 
large  Ancona,  having  the  Annunciation 
in  the  centre,  with  numerous  Saints  on 
each  side,  and  the  Crucifixion  and  Fla- 
gellation above  :  this  work,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, has  been  long  attributed  to  Caval- 
lini,  whose  paintings  other  than  frescos 
are  very  rare.    There  are  several  other 
large  Anconas  in  this  hall,  but  their 
authors  are  very  uncertain.  The  Second 
.8oomopensbeyond,and contains  smaller 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  school, 
mostly  on  wood,  htersHj  painted  tables, 
as  they  are  called  in  our  old  English. 
There  are  also  a  few  works  of  other 
schools  and  later  times.    47,  Bernardo 
da  Firenze,  probably  B.  Orgagna  (1333), 
Madonna  and  Saints. — ^28,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  the  Portrait  of  Savonarola  as  St. 
Peter  Martyr  :  a  most  interesting  por- 
trait.    It  was  formerW^  in  the  Convent 
of  La  Maddalena  di  Pian  Mugnone,  a 
Dominican  house  near  Florence. — 18, 
Perugino,  two  portraits  in  profile,  one  of 
a  general  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
the  other  of  an  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery.— Frd  Jngelico  da  Fiesole,  41  (a 
Last  Judgment ;  a  fine  composition) ; 
and 8,11,16,19, 24,36, 37,38,  40,49,  50, 
simdry  small  subjects.   "  Frit  Angelico 
was,  as  far  as  feeling  and  delicacy  went, 
a  far  superior  artist  to  most  of  those 
who   followed    Giotto;    but,    at   the 
same  time,  that  feeling  led  to  weak- 
ness in  execution.      In  a  room  at  the 
Accademia  there  is  a  great  number  of 
his  pictures  brought  from  various  con- 
vents and  churches,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  French,  and  never 
returned.    Ajnong  them  there  are  two 
f  the  Last   Judgment;   in  one  the 
•jure  of  our  Saviour  is  surrounded 
f  glory  and  angels,  and  accompanied 
f  the  Yiigin  and  Saints,  and  Apostles 
Tanged  precisely  in  the  manner,  and 


the  same  materials  are  ^B)^ployed«  as 
by  Maphael  in  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament  (in  the  upper  part).  In 
the  other  there  is  more  beauty  in 
the  groups,  and  agreeableness  in  the 
colour;  its  groups  are  more  varied 
and  full  in  action,  and  exhibit  great 
originality  of  thoi]^t.  His  is  a  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  and  his  the  power 
of  blending  emotion  with  grace.  His 
group  in  the  last-mentioned  picture, 
of  an  angel  dragging  a  sinner  from 
among  the  blessed,  is  a  powerful  dis- 
play of  energy  in  feeling  of  the  terrible 
and  strong;  whilst  another  group  in 
the  same  work,  of  an  angel  adminis- 
tering to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
person,  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  amiable.  His  disposal  of 
drapery  is  perfectly  Giottesque,  with 
great  intelligence,  truth,  and  grace; 
and  I  should  think  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Raphael,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste  in  Florence,  drew  largely 
upon  his  works,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandaio." — T.  P. 
In  the  same  frame  (399)  are  4  other 
lovely  subjects :  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  The  Partition  of  his  Ramient, 
The  Resurrection,  The  Angel  at  the 
empty  Sepulchre,  and  two  lovely  mi- 
niature subjects  (36  and  37)  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  Cruci- 
fixion.—27,  Carlo  Dolci,  Portrait  of 
¥rk  Angelico  da  Fiesole.— 39,  42,  69, 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Herodias,  St.  Augus- 
tin,  and  St.  Andrew. 

A  door  leads  from  the  collection 
of  smaller  pictures  to  an  apartment 
where  some  cartoons  of  the  older 
masters  are  arranged.  The  most  re- 
markable are, — 17,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
Virgm  and  Child,  and  St.  John.— 2, 
the  Madonna  della  Qatta,  after  Raphael. 
— 6,  Correggio,  a  Head  of  the  Virgin. — 
JFVa  Bartol<mmeo,  10,  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  in  adoration;  1,  4,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul;  22, 10,  St.  Dominick  and  St. 
Jerome;  9,  11,  the  Magdalen  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  for  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Trinity  in  the  ch.  of 
San  Romano  at  Lucca.  2 1 ,  Raphael  (  ?) , 
the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Seiviour  sleep- 
ing.— 19,  Bronzino,  the  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades ;  a  very  elabo- 
rate  drawing,   and  containing  some 
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hundred  figures. — 20,  7,  Baroccio,  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  infiint  ChriiBt. — 23,  Cignani, 
Angels  and  Seraphim — 24,  Z.  di  Credi, 
Madonna. 

The  Gallery  o/  Modem  Piduree  is 
arranged  in  a  vestibiile  and  six  rooms. 
There  are  hand-catalogues,  gratis,  in 
each  room. 

This  Academy  possesses  also  another 
collection  of  modern  paintings  com- 
posed of  the  pictures  of  the  biennial 
competition,  and  of  the  works  of  the 
students  sent  hj  the  Academy  to  Home. 

A  work  has  been  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Perfetti— 
'La  Gkdleria  deir  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti.'  It  contains  engraving 
of  all  the  authenticated  pictures  m 
the  collection,  accompanied  by  critical 
notices.  It  has  since  been  followed, 
and  on  a  uniform  plan,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  Fiii  Angelico 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  Both 
may  be  procured  at  Goodban's  shop. 

The  QtXLery  of  Casts  for  the  use  of 
students  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Academy.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  Bepose  in  Egypt,  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Oiot?anni, 

Several  Professors  are  attached  to 
the  Academy,  who  give  instruction  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  a  Library. 

The  Cloister  cf  the  Scalzi  (Via  Cavonr, 
opposite  the  ch.  of  St.  Marco :  key  to 
be  obtained  from  the  porter  at  the 
Academy)  contains  the  well-known 
frescos  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  are 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Academy. 
The  proper  name  of  the  suppressed 
fraternity,  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
cloister,  was  "1  Disciplinati  di  San 
Giovanni  Battista  ;"  but  it  being  the 
custom  in  their  processions  that  one 
brother  of  the  order  should  walk 
barefooted  carrying  the  crucifix,  they 
derived  their  popular  name  from  this 
barefoot,  or  Scalzo.  The  painting  by 
which  Andrea  began  is  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord,  the  7th  in  the  series  (be- 
ginning on  the  rt.  on  entering). 
The  next  which  he  executed  are  Jus- 


tice and  Charity.'*  Andrea  having 
been  allured  to  France,  the  confra- 
ternity employed  Franciabigio,  who 
executed,  5.  St.  John  receiving  the 
Blessing  of  his  Parents  before  he  re- 
tires to  the  Desert ;  a  most  pleasing 
and  simple  composition ;  and,  6.  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Upon  the 
rettim  of  Andrea  to  Florence,  he 
completed  the  series :  10.  St.  John 
preacMng.  11.  St.  John  baptizing  the 
Disciples.  12.  St.  John  brought  before 
Herod.  13.  The  Feast  of  Herod  and 
the  Dance  of  Herodias.  14.  The  Decol- 
lation of  St.  John.  15.  Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  St.  John.  16.  Hope.  2.  The 
Vision  of  Zacharias,  a  design  of  great  ' 
elegance.  3.  The  Visitation.  4.  The 
Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
border  is  painted  by  Franciabigio, 

Andrea,  here,  as  at  the  Annunziata, 
was  paid  miserably.  For  the  large 
compartments  he  received  eight  scudi 
each,  and  for  the  single  figures  of 
virtues  three.  The  paintings  are,  un- 
fortunately, much  damaged  by  damp 
and  violence  ;  many  parts  can  hardly  be 
traced. 

The  Manufactory  of  Florentine  Mosaic 
{Galleria  dei  Lavori  in  Pietra  Dura  or 
Commesad)  is  in  a  building  annexed  to 
the  Accademia,  at  No.  82  m  the  Via  de' 
Alfani.  A  permission,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi,  to  see  the  ^ 
Show  Rooms  and  Manufactory,  neces* 
sary.  The  skill  attained  by  the  work- 
men in  turning  the  smallest  particle  to 
account  is  very  curious.  As  the  em- 
ployment is  injurious  to  health,  when 
the  workmen  attain  sixty  years  of  age, 
they  are  comfortably  pensioned  by  the 
government  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  establishment  is  open  daily 
to  visitors.  In  the  first  three  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  are  arranged  a 
collection  of  the  stones  employed  in 
the  working  of  the  Mosaics,  their  names 
may  be  learnt  from  the  excellent  hand- 
catalogues.  In  the  two  following  large 
halls  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  un- 
disposed of  productions  of  the  manu- 
factory. Persons  wishing  to  purchase 
or  obtain  information  must  apply  to 
the  Director.  The  principal  works  exe- 
cuted of  late  years  have  been  for  the 
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completion  of  the  Medicean  Chapel  at 
San  Lorenzo. 


National  Museum.    Babgello. 


The    National  Museum  (Museo  Na^ 
zionale)  is  situated  in  the  former  Palace 
of  the  Podesth,  generally  known  as  the 
Bargello,    (Entrance  in  the  Via  Ghibel- 
lina,  No.  109.    Open  daily  from  10  to 
3  ;  admission,  week-days  1  fr.  ;  Sun- 
days  free.)    This  remarkable  building, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  historicsd 
monuments  of  Florence,  was  erected 
as  the  residence  of  the  Podestk,   the 
chief  criminal  magistrate  of  the  Re- 
public, who,  according  to  the  statutes, 
was  always  to   be  a  Quelph,   and  a 
native  of  some  other  state  of  Italy. 
The  first  qualification  was   intended 
by  the  Guelphs  to  prevent  the  oppo- 
site party  from    having    any  chance 
of  justice :    the    second,    to    secure 
some    chance   of   it   amongst    them- 
selves.    The  Palace   was  erected   by 
Lapo,  the  master  of  Amolfo's  father 
— as  appears  from  a  contemporaneous 
inscription  near  the  comer  of  the  Via 
dei  Libra! — about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  cent.,  but  having  been  partially 
burned  down  in  1332  it  was  rebuilt 
nearly  as  we  now  see  it  by  an  almost 
•  unknown  architect,  Nerx  di  Fiorovanti, 
and  not  bv  Agnolo  Gaddi,  as  stated  by 
Vasari.    At  a  later  period  this  palace 
was  appropriated  to  the  BargellOy  or 
Chief  of  the  Police;  more  recently  it 
had  served  as  a  prison.     The  interior 
has  been  cleared  of  intruded  prison 
cells  and  partitions  inserted  to  convert 
the  building  into  a  sort  of  Newgate, 
and  the  exterior  of  this  splendid  monu- 
ment of  domestic  mediseval  architecture 
has  been  magnificently  restored.    The 
inner  court  is  surrounded  on  3  sides 
with  fine  Italian  Gk>thic  arches,  over 
which  is  the  beautiful  loggia  or  gallery. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Podestlis  from 
the  14th  cent.    Around  it  are  some 
mediaeval  sculptures,  2  fine  columns 
in  Rosso  antico,  &c.     The  handsome 
stairs  leading  to  the  Loggia  above,  date 


from  1367.    They  were  designed  by 
Agnolo  Gaddi.    At  the  N.  angle  of  the 
bmlding  rises  a  lofty  tower,  upon  which 
were  once  paintings  by  Giotttno^  repre- 
senting the  treacherous  confederates  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  hanging  with  their 
heads  downwards.      This  tower  was 
partly  occupied  by  dungeons,  and  in  it 
hung  the  bell,  a  sort  of  curfew,  tolled 
during  public  executions.    The  first 
door  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  ground- 
floor,  now  turned  into  an  armoury, 
and  containing  specimens  of  guns  and 
weapons  of  war  of   various  periods. 
This  was  once  the  Hall  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Ruota,  also  used  as  a  ChamJbcr 
of   Torture,      Near   the  central  pier, 
supporting  the  roof,  was  a  trap-door 
leading  to  a  well  or  oubliette,    from 
which  not  long  ago  several  baskets  full 
of  human  bones  were  extracted.     The 
broad  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  first 
fioor    and    into   the    great    Hall    of 
Audience  of, the  Podestk,;, now  con- 
verted into  a  museum. 


Hoom  1 — the  Great  Hall — contains 
specimens  of  mediseval  sculpture  of 
the  16th  and  17th  cents.  Among  them 
—  Michel  Angela :  A  dying  Adonis. 
— A  naked  Youth  holding  down  a 
Goat. — Bust  of  Bmtus.  C&v.  da  Bo- 
logna: Virtue  conquering  Vice.  Bac- 
do  Bandinelli :  Adam  and  Eve. 

Boom  3 — contains  a  unique  series  of 
54  magnificent  specimens  of  Majolica, 
most  of  which  were  inherited  by  the 
Medicis  from  the  Dukes  of  Urbino : 
they  were  manufactured  at  that  town 
and  Castel  Durante,  by  the  first  artists 
of  the  1 6th  cent. :  those  representing 
Raphael's  Incendio  del  Borgo  by  Orazio 
Fcmtana,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Sta. 
Cecilia  by  Nicola  d*  Urbino  (1527),  are 
among  the  most  remarkable. 

Boom  4 — ^was  formerly  the  Chapel  of 
the  Podestk,  and  was  entirely  painted 
by  Giotto,  but  having  been  converted 
into  a  storeroom  and  prison  cells,  but 
a  few  fragments  of  the  frescos  still 
remain,  especially  on  the  side  walls. 
On  the  W.  wall,  over  the  entrance,  was 
the  Inferno,  and  on  the  opposite  or 
eastern  the    Saviour   in  Glory,    sur- 
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rounded  by  hosts  of  saints,  with  che- 
mbim  aboTe  and  numerous  cotempo- 
rary  figures  below;  it  was  on  the  rt 
side  of  the  wiildow  forming  part  of  the 
latter  that  existed  a  group  of  figures  of 
Charles  de  Yalois,  Dante,  Brunetto  La- 
tini,  Corso  Donati,  and  of  Giotto  him- 
self, described  by  Filippo  Villani  in  the 
14th  cent.,  by  Manetti,  and  Vasari. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that,  in 
%  city  where  Dante  is  honoured  as 
the  greatest  of  her  children,  such  a 
portrait  would  have  been  preserved  as 
a  most  precious  memorial ;  but  no,  the 
brush  went  over  it  all.  The  position 
of  the  paintings  was  well  known,  yet 
not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made 
to  recover  them  until  1841,  when  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  an 
English  and  an  American  gentleman, 
Messrs.  Kirkup  and  Wilde,  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  removing  the  white- 
wash; and,  after  repeated  applications 
and  delays,  the  authorities  undertook 
the  operation  at  their  own  expense, 
but  unfortunately  confided  it  to  a 
person  who  proved  himself  quite  incom- 
petent by  seriously  injuring  the  paint- 
ing. The  interior  of  the  chapel  was 
cleared  and  cleaned  out ;  the  whitewash 
having  been  from  4  to  1^  inch  thick. 
The  paintings  on  tne  side  walls,  14  in 
number,  represent  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  Magdalen  and  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt. 

The  Portrait  of  Dante  was  damaged 
in  one  eye  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  it ; 
luckily  a  coloured  sketch  and  later  a 
tracing  of  it  were  made  by  Mr.  Kir- 
kup, as  it  was  when  first  disco- 
vered, which  has  been  published  by 
the  Arundel  Society  of  London, — a 
most  fortimate  occurrence,  for  since 
then  the  head  has  been  nearly  ruined 
by  restorations  and  repainting:  the 
tone  of  the  face  having  received  a 
jaundice-like  hue,  the  expression  and 
likeness  quite  altered  by  repainting 
the  injured  eye  ;  the  cap  changed  into 
an  undefined  sort  of  turban;  and  the 
colours  of  the  dress,  once  the  same  as 
those  in  which  Beatrice  is  described 
by  the  poet  in  the  *  Purgatorio,'  green, 
white,  and  red,  being  considered  by 
the  courtly  restorer  as  revolutionary, 
altered,  the  green  being  conveited  into 


a  chocolate  brown.*  The  figure  bearing 
a  coronet  before  that  of  Dante  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Charles  de  Yalois, 
Duke  of  Calabria.  The  authenticity 
of  this  portrait  of  Dante  has  been 
questioned,  and  it  has  been  attributed 
to  Taddeo  Gaddi  ;  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  the  work 
of  Giotto,  and  the  most  authentic 
likeness  extant  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Divina  Commedia.' 

In  a  corresponding  position  to  the 
portrait  of  Dante,  and  on  the  1.  of 
the  window,  are  several  groups  of 
historical  figures,  amongst  which  can 
be  recognised  that  of  the  Cardinal 
di  Aquasparta,  envoy  of  Boniface 
Vin.,  who  brought  aoout  peace  be- 
tween the  rival  factions  of  the  Bi- 
anchi  and  Keri  at  the  close  of  the 
13th  cent.  The  kneeling  portrait  is  of 
a  Donatorio;  the  shield  below,  of  the 
Fieschi  family,  one  of  whom  was  Fodestk 
in  1358,  has  been  evidently  introduced 
subsequently  to  Giotto's  paintings. 

JRoom  5 — contains  a  number  of  presses 
in  which  are  sculptures  in  ivory,  speci- 
mens of  mediaeval  glass-work,  &c. 

In  Rooms  6  and  7  is  placed  the  fine 
collection  of  mediaeval  bronzes,  for- 
merly in  the  Uffizi. 

Room  6. — In  the  centre,  *David  as 
the  Conqueror  of  Goliath,  by  Dona" 
tello.  This  fine  statue  is  historical. 
It  stood  originally  in  the  cortile  of 
the  Medici  palace ;  but  when  Cosimo 
was  exiled  m  1433,  it  was  seized  by 
the  Signoria,  and  placed  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio. — Juno,  by  Giov.  da  Bologna. — 
Small  relief  of  a  Dog  by  Benoenuto  Cel- 
lini.— On  the  walls  are  Anatomical 
Statuettes  in  wax  by  Z.  Cigoli. 

Room  7, — *Bust  of  Cosimo  I.,  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  considered  by  the  artist 
himself  as  one  of  his  finest  works.  A 
Funereal  Urn  by  Lor,  Qhiberti.  This 
contained  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
Probus,  Hyadnthus,  and  Nemesius, 
formerly  m  the  church  of  the 
Angeli. — A  wax  and  a  bronze  model 
of  his  Perseus  by  Benvenuio  Cellini. — 
The   Sacrifice    of  Abraham    by  Zor. 

*  The  photographs  published  at  Florence  of 
this  irartrait  were  made  after  it  was  restorer' 
and  convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  paintfaag 
when  first  discovered. 
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Ghifjcrti — ^And  a  simiUir  subject  by  Brtt- 
neUeschi.  Both  these  were  trial  pieces 
when  competing  for  the  order  for  the 
gates  of  the  Baptistery  obtained  by  Ghi- 
bartL — ^David  by  Andrea  Verrocchio. — 
The  famous  Mercury  of  Giov.  da  Bologna, 
"one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
modem  art." — A  beautiful  allegorical 
statue  of  a  Winged  Child  by  DcmateUo, 
By  a  staircase  in  Boom  5,  we  reach 
the  Second  Floor,  on  which  Boom  1 
contains  large  firescos  by  Andrea  del 
Castagno;  and  portraits  of  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Dante,  Scc^  also  mediaeval 
costumes,  robes,  and  furniture.  Boom2 
has  terracotta  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Lrica  della  Bobbia. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  other 
small  rooms  containing  tapestries, 
arms,  crosses,  crucifixes,  gold  brocade, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  a  statue  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  by  Donatdlo,  a  fine  work, 
and  a  statue  of  Apollo,  by  Micliael 
Angelo, 


KaTFTiAir    AKD    Etbuscan    Museum 

AND  THE  CeNAOOLO  OF  RAPHAEL. 

The  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Museum 
(Museo  Egizio-Etrusoo)  is  situated  in  the 
old  couTentual  building  of  8,  Onofrio, 
the  refectory  of  which  contains  Ba- 
phaePs  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper 
(Cenacolo  di  Baffaello),  (Entrance  in 
the  Via  Faenza,  No.  58.  Open  in 
summer  from  10  to  4,  and  in  winter 
from  9  to  3  ;  admission  1  fr.  on  week- 
days, Sundays  free.) 

The  Egyptian  Museum  contains  the 
collection  made  by  Bossellini  during 
the  Franco-Tuscan  ezpedition  of  1828- 
29,  together  with  that  which  before 
existed  in  the  UffizL 

There  is  a  very  good  catalogue  by 
Migliarini,  made  in  1859.  In  describing 
the  Museum  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  figures  in  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  Entrance  Hall  (ii)  contains  some 
mummy-cases  in  white  Egyptian  lime- 
stone ;  on  one  of  the  walls  is  a  large 
painting  by  Angilelli,  representing  the 
arrival  in  li^pt  of  the  Franco-Tuscan 
expedition,  under  Champollion  and 
Bossellini,  whose  portraits  are  intro- 
duced.   Opening  from  here  we  enter 


The  Great  Egyptian  HaU  (iii).    On 
the    right,    enclosed  in.  presKS,   are 
several  masks  and  drawings,  amongst 
which  the  curious  portrait  of  a  female 
painted  upon  i^te  stone  or  stucco. 
Other  presses  contain  mmnmies  of  the 
smaller  Miima^l*  implements  and  arti- 
cles of  domestic  economy,  vases  in  ter- 
racotta, votive  steles  or  tablets,  and  a 
good  series  of  mummy  urns  in  Oriental 
alabaster.    On  the  walls  are  fixed  nu- 
merous steles,   with  painted    reliefs. 
2557,  represents  a  procession  bearing 
offerings  to   the  divinity.  2469,  Me- 
nephtali,  the  son  of  Barneses  the  Great 
(cir.  14U0  B.C.),  offering  a  vase  with 
burning  incense  before  Osiris.    Upon 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
huge  painted  bas-relief.    2468,  the  di- 
vinity Athor ;  it  formed  one  side  of 
the  door  to  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.   at 
Thebes,  discovered   by  Belzoni,  and 
dates  from  the  14th  cent.   b.c.     In 
niches   below   are   several  handsome 
mmnmy-cases.     In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  is  a  fine  sarcophagus  in  limestone 
of  the  time  of  Fsammeticus  I.,  645 
B.C.     1789,  a  headless  sitting  figure  of 
Thothmes  III.     2607,  a  pilaster  in  the 
same  material,  dedicated  to  Pasht  and 
Osiris  by  the  chief  Samoer.    There  are 
several  statues  in  gnmite  of  Egyptian 
divinities,  and  some  highly  decorated 
mummy-cases  in  this  hall.     Turning 
to  the  1.  we  enter  a  corridor  in  which 
are  Egyptian  Papyri  (iv).    3660,  is  a 
ritual  found  in  the  mummy  of  a  certain 
Sen-hen-ter.    At  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  corridor  we  pass  into 

The  HaU  of  the  Chariot  (v),  contain- 
ing an  extensive  series  of  divinities  in 
smalt  or  enamel,  of  scarabsci,  of  sepul- 
chral amulets,  and  some  specimens  of 
jewellery.  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  fine  mummy,  with  the  highly  de- 
corated case  of  another  ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Scythian  Chariot,  discovered  in 
the  sepulchre  of  a  warrior  of  the  time 
of  Barneses  II.  (cir.  1400  B.C.).  It  is 
of  wood — the  body  of  ash  (J^raxinus 
excelsior),  the  pole  of  Carpinus  orient 
talis — ^without  any  metallic  fastenings, 
which  are  chiefly  of  birch-bark  and 
ivory,  the  latter  probably  fossil.  The 
chariot  appears,  from  some  fragments, 
to  have  been  covered  with  leather.  The 
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bow  of  the  Scythian  chief  was  found  in 
the  same  tomb.  These  curious  objects 
were  probably  spoils  gained  by  some 
Egyptian  over  the  warlike  tribes  of 
the  North.  Returning  to  the  corridor 
we  pass  to  the  rt.  into 

The  Cenaccih  of  Raphael  (yi),  the 
aocient  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
San  Onofrio,  where  has  been  preserved 
the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  disco- 
vered in  1845  upon  one  of  its  walls, 
and  attributed  to  JSaphaeL  The  mono- 
gram of  the  artist,  BAP.  VR.  ANNO. 
MDXV.,  on  the  robe  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  letters  so  interpreted,  appeared  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin,  al- 
though no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  any 
of  the  biographers  of  the  great  painter. 
This  has  been  explained  in  some  degree 
by  their  having  all  lived  after  his  death, 
or  by  their  not  having  had  access  to  this 
convent,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  orders,  and  was  herme- 
tically shut  to  all  persons,  especially 
males;  since  then,  the  discovery  of 
some  contemporary  documents  has  led 
to  question  this  illustrious  parentage  of 
the  painting,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Neri 
or  Lorenzo  de'  Bicci,  but  the  ftyle  and 
general  manner  are  so  different  from 
those  of  that  painter,  and  so  similar  to 
what  we  see  in  many  of  Bs^hael's  early 
works,  that  such  an  authorship  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  and  everything 
leads  to  the  first  conclusion,  that  it  is 
either  a  production  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Roman  school,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  celebrated  cotemporaries  in  that  of 
Umbria.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  the 
Gku'den  with  3  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  background,  is  very  much  in 
Raphael's  earlier  style.  On  the  wall  are 
two  of  Raphael's  designs  for  the  figures 
of  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  in 
the  fresco.  The  fresco  was  cleaned  by 
Sig.  Igna.  Zotti,  who  was  one  of  its  disco- 
verer8,and  the  celebrated  artist  Jesi  had 
partly  executed  a  beantiful  engraving  of 
it,  which  he  left  ^^lfinished  at  his  death. 
The  refectory  was  purchased  by  the 
last  Grand  Duke  of  Tusoanv  for  12,000 
scudi,  in  the  belief  that  the  painting 
by  Raphael,  and  arranged  in  the 
lanner  for  displaying  this  beau- 
*ork  of  art.     On  the  walls  are 


drawings  representing   other   designs 
for  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Etruscan  Museum  was  established 
here  in  1871,  and  contains  the  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  monuments  formerly 
in  the  gallery  leading  from  the  Fitti 
to  the  Uffizi,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
small  collectiomi.  They  have  been 
united  in  the  hope  of  making,  if  possi- 
ble, here  in  the  capital  of  Etruria  the 
most  important  museum  of  its  kind  in 
Europe. 

Retiuning  to  the  corridor  from  the 
Cenacolo,  and  passing  again  through 
Hall  V,  we  reach  a  corridor  containing 
Terracotta  Urns  (vii),  some  still  pre- 
serviug  the  original  colour.  The  cor- 
ridor leads  into 

The  HaU  of  the  Orator  (viii),  so-called 
from  a  beautikd  bronze  statue  found 
in  1566  in  the  bed  of  the  Sanguioetto, 
near  the  Lago  Trasimeno ;  and  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  On  the  pal- 
lium is  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters, from  which  it  is  gathered  that 
the  statue  represents  a  certain  Aulus 
Metellus,  son  of  Velius  and  Vezia ;  the 
rest  of  the  inscription  is  variously 
iuterpreted.  Round  this  hall  are 
scientifically  arranged  various  valuable 
painted  stone-urns. 

TheHalloftheChirmraivsi).  In  the 
centre  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  &bu- 
lous  beast  called  the  Chimssra,  found 
at  Arezzo  in  1559 :  on  the  right  leg  is 
an  inscription  supposed  to  be  some 
ritualistic  formula.  Round  the  room 
are  various  stone  urns,  on  which  are 
represented,  among  other  scenes,  the 
death  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the 
murder  of  Clytemnestra,  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,  &c. :  there  is  also  a  remarkable 
sepulchral  urn  in  oriental  style  re- 
cently found  in  the  valley  of  the  Pieve. 
In  the  adjoining  room  (x)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  bronze  armour,  together  with 
vases  and  other  objects  in  the  same 
material ;  a  silver  phial  with  figures, 
said  to  have  been  found  near  the  field 
of  Cannae.  Retumii^  to  ^aU  '^  and 
turning  to  the  1.,  we  enter  an  octa- 
gonal room,  called 

The  Tribune  of  Minerva  (xi),  from 
an  exquisitely  worked  statue  it  con- 
tains of  that  goddess  found  at  Arezzo 
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in  1541.    There  Are  besides  a  number 

of  ioacribed  i4oIij  Btrigils,  ^ases,  ^. 

To  tills  tribune  suQoe^  a  long  cor* 

ridor  (xU)  containing  many  stone  urns, 

onwMcb  are  more  than  300  insorip- 

tioQs,  some  of  them  bilingual,  in  £trus« 

can  and  Latu).    This  is  followed  bv 

anoiher  small  octsgonal  room  or  Tri* 

bane  (xiii)  containing  glasses,  soarabiei, 

uid  coins  ;  the  most  vnportant  amoug 

^eiielast  are  an  almost  poxnplete  set 

of  the  monej^  of  Populonia.  ^e  room 

following  (ziY)  is  filled  with  terraootta 

^  of  DORutiful  shapes,  together  with 

specimeiu  of  the  forms  in  which  they 

were  made.  A  passsge  (xy)  leads  into 

tbe  gaidsn  (xxi). 

The  HaU  of  Figured  Vam  (zvi)  i« 

extremely   interesting.     Among    the 

loanj  nilendid    specimens   the  most 

I'^kable  is  a  beautiful  one  found  iu 

1845  in  ^  tomb  at  Doldano,  in  the  Val 

de  Chiapa ;  it  ia  covered  with  paints 

^  representiqg  the  Chace  ol  the 

CalydoQisii  Boair;  the  return  of  the 

enedition  after  the  slaying   of   the 

Kiootaur  in  Crete,  and  the  rejoiGings 

on  the  occasion  ;  the  Combats  of  the 

^Qtaun ;  the  Funeral  of  Patroolus  \ 

^e  Det^th  of  Troilus,  ^ ;  with  the 

Dimes  of  all  the  personsges  in  very 

iQcient  Qreek  characters,  as  well  as 

»Qw  of  the   artists   Enotii^us  and 

PiQsiaB,  who  painted  it.    When  found 

'>  wag  in  fri^^entat  some  of  which 

^  still  WttUting.    it  is  perhaps  oue 

fi  the  movt  iuterasting  EtruscaQ  ▼asee 

^  existence.    Under  it,  and  on  the 

<iiQe  itand*    are   acTend    beautiful 

^  sad    a    remarlwble    £truscan 

fj^^*   A  )ajrge^  vase,  foimd  also  at 

.^Iciaao,  in  i£e  form  of  a  modem 

lie-cooler,   i.  e.  having  an  attached 

^  within,   the  intermediate  space 

(^  evidently  intended  to  contain  ice 

fa  oooli^g  U^uid.    A  very  beautiful 

(ing-Gup,  in  the  form  of  a  home's 

_>  was  found  with  it. 

The  SaU  0/  Bhck  Fosss   (xvii),  so 

m  from  it0  containing  a  large  od- 

tion  of  many  shaped  black  vases 

7  of  day  slightly  baked.     The 

ft  important  weve    found   about 

^^  Cetooai  and  in  the  Necropolis 

"»rteano.    Hauy  of  these  vases  are 

^^17  elegant  form,  and  some  are 


covered  with  low»reUefli.  Tbis  descrip« 
tion  of  ancient  ware  is  prinoipalljf  found 
in  those  parts  of  Central  {Strum  bor* 
dering  on  the  Val  de  Chiana.  There 
are  idsp  numerous  specimens  of  the 
soHMdled  Canopio  jars,  peculiar  almost 
to  Chiusi,  oonsutinig  of  an  oblong  oval 
vase  in  terrsoottis  the  cover  bemg 
formed  of  a  human  headt  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
person  whose  ashes  it  contained.  The 
I\»c9imile  qf  an  Etru^oan  Tomb  (xviii)  is  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  kind  of 
sepulchral  monument  in  which  most  of 
the  objects  in  the  museum  were  found. 


Florence  Is  well  provided  with  libra* 
ries:  besides  those  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
ofimporta^ee. 

The  BibliQiMa  Maruc$Uiam  (45  Via 
Cavour)  is  principally  eomposed  of 
printed  books,  and  was  bequeathed  to 
the  public  W  its  munificent  founder, 
the  Abate  Atmcesoo  ICarucelli,  who 
died  in  1703.  It  was  opened  to  the 
publio  in  1753,  and  ^m  fimds  left  by 
the  founder,  assisted  by  the  public 
treasury,  tbe  best  new  publications  are 
added  to  it,  It  ia  principally  rich  in 
works  on  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is 
under  the  same  management  as  the 
Laurentian.  The  Marucelliana  is  only 
open  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  uiuetUi  two  o'clock,  and  is  closed 
upon  holidi^.  It  hss  an  excellent 
though  rather  complicated  classed  oate^ 
logue,  compiled  by  KarucelU  himself. 

The  BiifUaUoa  Magliaimehitmfk  (now 
inappropriately  called  JfoziuMh)  con* 
tains  both  manuscripts  and  printed 
books.  It  is  named  from  its  fouu« 
der,  Antonio  Magliabecchi  (d,  1714), 
the  most  singular  of  bibliomaniacs, 
for  he  read  idl  the  books  which  ho 
bought.  Up  to  the  1^  of  forty  he  was 
a  goldsmith  upon  the  Ponte  Yecchio, 
when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
lihrarian  to  Cosimo  III.,  aaving,  how- 
ever,  already  acquired  a  large  portion' 
of  his  stores.  **  Two  or  three  rooms 
in  tiie  first  story  of  his  house  were' 
crowded  with  books,  not  only  along 
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their  sides,  but  'piled  in  heaps  on  the 
floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  sit,  and 
more  so  to  walk.    A  narrow  space  was 
contrived,  indeed,  so  that,  by  walking 
sideways,  you  might  extricate  yourself 
from  one  room  to  another.    This  was 
not  all;  the  passage  below  stairs  was 
full  of  books,  and  the  staircase  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.    When  you  reached  the  second 
storey,  you  saw  with  a  stonishment  3 
rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 
full,  so  crowded  that  two  good  beds  in 
these   chambers  were    also  crammed 
with  books.    This  apparent  confusion 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Magliabecchi 
from  immediately  finding  the  books  he 
wanted.    He  knew  them  all  so  well, 
that  even  as  to  the  least  of  them  it  was 
sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say  what 
it  was ;  and  indeed  he  read  them  day  and 
night,  and  never  lost  sight  of  any.   He 
ate  on  his  books,  he  slept  on  his  books, 
and  quitted  them  as  rarely  as  possible." 
The  library  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Uffizi  GhiUery .  A  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  the  Tuscan  states 
must  be  deposited  here,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes,  which  of  course  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  amounts  to  nearly 
175,000.      The   manuscripts  are   up- 
wards of  12,000  in  number.    A  large 
proportion  are  on  historical  subjects. 

The  classification,  which  was  effected 
by  the  first  librarian  Cocchi,  may  be 
profound,  but  is  deficient  in  the  best 
quality  of  a  catalogue,  —  simplicity. 
The  four  principal  branches,  Belles 
Lettres,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
Profane  History,  and  Sacred  History, 
are  each  subdivided  into  ten  sections; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
the  first  section  of  the  whole  library 
contains  works  on  Grammar,  and  the 
last,  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Alphabetical  indexes  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  the  readers.  The  library 
is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  nine  till  two.  Among 
the  rare  works  it  contains  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^Two  copies,  one  on  vellum, 
of  the  Mayence  Bible,  1462 ;  a  copy  on 
vellum  of  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Homer,  Florence,  1488,  with  minia- 
tures; Cicero  ad  Familiares,  the  first 
book  printed  at  Venice,  1469;  a  mag- 


nificent Anthologia  of  Lascaris,  Flo- 
rence, 1494;  Dante,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Landino,  printed  on  vellum 
at  Florence,  1481,  embellished  with 
miniatures  within,  and  on  the  outside 
with  nielli.  This  copy  was  presented 
by  Landino  to  the  Signory  of  Florence. 
The  manuscripts  were  carefully  cata- 
logued in  the  last  century  by  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Targioni,then  librarian 
of  the  Magliabecchiana ;  but  as  great 
additions  have  been  since  made,  that 
catalogue  has  remained  incomplete.  The 
confusion  into  which  the  departments 
both  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  have 
fieJlen  of  late  years  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. To  uiis  may  be  attributed  the 
disappearance  of  several  valuable  MSS. 

Biblioieca  Pahtina,  which  was  the 
private  property  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  containing  upwards  of  100,000 
volumes,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Magliabecchiana  from  the  Pal.  Pitti. 
It  was  beg^un  by  Ferdinand  III.,  after 
the  older  Grand -ducal  Library  had 
been  incorporated  with  the  Magliabec- 
chian  and  Laurentian  Collections  by 
Pietro  Leopoldo;  and  continual  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Grand  Dukes.    As   a 
useful  modem  library,   it  is  the  best 
in  Italy.      It  is  particularly  rich   in 
works     on     natural     history.      The 
collection  of  MSS.  is  extensive   and 
valuable,    the    two    last    sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  having  ex- 
pended large  sums  in   adding  to  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  MSS.    of 
Galileo  are  preserved  here,  with  those 
of  the  Targioni   and  Rinnuccini  col- 
lections, &c.    There  is  a  good  working 
catalogue. 

Biblioteca  Panciaticif  the  property 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  in 
the  Palazzo  Ximenes,  Boigo  Pinti,  is 
rich  in  MSS.,  especially  of  the  early 
Italian  Bomancieros. 

The  Library  of  the  Marquis  Ginori 
contains  some  int.ereeting  MSS.  That 
of  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  modem  works,  and 
in  Italian  history. 

For  the  Laurentian  Library  see   p. 
37,  and  the  Piccardi  Library  p.  62. 

Arohivio  Pubblico,    or  Collection  of 
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Public  Records,  now  occupies  all  the 
apartments  in  the  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  the  Uffizi,  immediately  be- 
neath the   Galleries.      The  entrance 
to  it  is  by  the  great  staircase  leading 
to.   the    galleries   from    the    eastern 
corridor.      All    the    public    records 
haye   been  united  here,   and  are  in 
progress  of  classification.     The  most 
important   are   those    arranged  in   a 
series    of   15   rooms    looking  on  the 
square   of   the    Uffizi,    consisting   of 
ancient    rolls  or   charters,   of  which 
there  are  nearly  120,000,  some  as  old 
as  the  early  part  of  the  8th  cent. ;  of 
the  archives  of  the  republic  from  the 
IStli  cent. ;     and  of    the    Medicean 
archives    (ArcfUvio  Mediceo),    extend- 
ing from  the  correspondence  of  Cosimo 
il  Yecchio   to  the  extinction   of  his 
race,  and  those  brought  from  Urbino. 
Amongst    the    other  portion   of  the 
archives,  several  rooms  are  filled  with 
those    belonging   to    the    suppressed 
religious  orders,  admirably  arranged, 
and  containing  important  materials  for 
local  history.    The  documents  relating 
to  the  finances  of  Florence,  its  loans, 
&c.,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
during    different    periods  of  the  re- 
public, are  also  very  interesting.    The 
Archivi  •  delle    Arti,    or   trading   cor- 
porations,  extend  from  1300  to  the 
end     of    the    last     century.      They 
fill  a  fine  hall  fitted  up   in  an  ele- 
gant   style,   and  decorated  with  the 
shields  of  the  21  different  trades  or 
guilds,  and  with  portraits  of  some  of 
the  great  names  of  Florence  beneath 
who   belonged  to  them:  thus  we  see 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Arte  di  Cambio,  or  money- 
changers, in  1404;  Dante  as  a  physician 
and  apothecary  in  1297;  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni  as  a  silk-merchant  in 
1280 ;   F.  Guicciardini  the  historian, 
as    notary   and  judge  in    1527,  &c. 
Besides   the    documents    themselves, 
there  is  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  those 
relative  to  the  public  administration, 
in  40  large  folio  volumes,  drawn  up 
in  the  14th  and  15th  cents.     Permis- 
sion to  examine  and  copy  the  docu- 
ments is  liberally  granted  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  under  certain 
restrictions.    Every  copy  made  must 


bear  the  verification  of  the  officer 
who  collates  it  with  the  original, 
for  which  a  small  fee  is  payable. 
The  Archivio  Pubblioo  has  been  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  detailed  Cata- 
logues of  its  contents  are  in  progress 
or  have  been  completed,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Cav.  Bonaini,  to 
whose  care  have  been  also  confided  the 
archives  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
which  contain  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments of  these  towns,  which  played 
important  parts  in  the 'events  of  the 
nth,  12th,  Idth,  and  14th  cents. 

Another  branch  of  the  archives  is 
that  relating  to  the  noble  families  of 
Tuscany,  the  Archivio  della  Nobiltii, 
a  kind  of  Heralds'  Office,  created  by 
a  decree  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  who  oi^ered  all 
families  having  claims  to  the  quality 
of  noble  to  send  in  their  documents. 
It  forms  a  separate  department,  and 
may  be  visitea  on  application  to  the 
Director.  It  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  on  the  Family  His- 
tory of  Central  Italy.  Amongst  these, 
not  the  least  worthy  of  a  glance  from 
the  passing  visitor  are  the  LiMcTOro, 
or  Books  of  the  Nobility,  of  the  dif* 
ferent  small  towns  which  possessed  a 
right  to  create  nobles  by  inscribing 
their  names  on  such  agisters. 

For  other  libraries,  see  the  Index. 


§  13.  Charitable  Institutions  and 
Hospitals. 

A  detailed  review  of  these  would  far 
exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  merely 
notice  some  of  the  most  important. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  is 

The  Compagnia  della  Miserioordia, 
whose  establishment  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  oppo- 
site the  Campanile.  It  was  instituted 
about  1244,  and  Landini  ('  Storia  della 
Com.  d.  Misericordia,'  p.  25)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  its  origin.  It 
was  established  out  of  a  fund  arising 
from  fines  for  profane  swearing,  mu- 
tually imposed  upon  themselves  by  the 
porters  employed   by   the   extensive 
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eloih  manufiictoriBs  of  Floratoe,  ^pon 
the  suggestion  of  their  "Dean,"  Piero 
di  Luca  BchtbL  The  benefits  it  oon- 
fened  were  so  great,  that  it  soon  re- 
oeived  the  support  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  associated, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  original 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
aasistanoe  in  cases  of  accidents,  of  aid- 
ing the  wounded  sick,  and,  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  ensure  for  the  corpse 
a  Christian  bivial.  This  religious  so- 
ciety includes  persons  of  aU  ranks. 
When  on  duty,  they  wear  a  black  mo- 
nastic dress,  with  a  hood  which  con- 
oeals  the  countenance.  The  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  mem- 
bers into  giomate  or  days,  about  40 
being  on  duty  daily,  who  name  a  di- 
rector, whose  orders  are  implicitly 
obeyed.  All,  however  they  may  be 
engaged,  attend  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, on  being  summoned  by  the  toll 
of  their  great  bell,  to  perform  the 
duties  required,  llie  pnncipal  duty 
of  the  brotherhood  is  to  convey  the 
sick  to  the  hospital  and  to  relieve  their 
fiunilies  during  the  illness,  if  in  want ; 
and  to  assist  in  night  nursing.  The  in- 
stitution also  gives  annually  a  certain 
number  of  marriage  portions  to  young 
females.  Sd  great  is  the  respect  in 
which  the  MiBcricordia  is  held,  that,  as 
it  passes  through  the  streets,  all  per- 
sons take  off  their  hats  and  the  mili- 
tarv  carry  arms.  During  the  frightful 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1855  this 
confraternity  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices. Kever  at  any  former  period  were 
the  zeal,  courage,  and  benevolence  of  its 
members  so  cruelly  put  to  the  test  or 
so  worthily  and  heroically  bestowed. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are 
statues  of  S.  Sebastian  b^  Benedetto  da 
MajanOf  and  of  the  Virgm  and  Child; 
a  good  bas-relief  in  terracotta  by  Luca 
delta  Bcibbia  ;  some  frescos  of  the  His- 
tory of  Tobias  by  Saididi  Tito;  and  a 
painting  of  the  Hague  of  lS4d  by  CigoU, 

The  SpedaU  dx  Santa  Mand  Nima 
was  founded  in  1286,  by  Foleo  Portinari, 
the  fatiber  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  servaht  Mona  Tersa, 
who  established  in  it  a  congregation 
of  females  for  attending  on  the  sick. 


tt  is  now  much  enlaiged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  suppreased  convent  and 
church  of  the  AngeU,  Via  degli  Alfimi, 
and  contains  beds  for  more  than  1000 
patleiits.  The  wards  are  lai^,  better 
adapted  to  a  hot  than  a  cold  climate. 
In  consequeiioo  of  the  fiishion  to  be- 
queath property  to  this  hospital  it 
became  Very  rich,  but  in  the  last 
century  the  government  seited  upon 
all  its  poBseflsiolis  and  now  administers 
them.  Besides  the  wards  for  general 
diseases,  it  contains  one  for  midwifery 
cases,  others  for  incurables,  and  two  Ca- 
mere  Nobili  for  male  and  female  patients 
paying  about  2  fr.  a  day.  It  is  the  great 
school  of  thractical  Medicine  of  Flo- 
rence, and  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  anatomists 
of  Italy:  a  Pathological  and  Fhysiolo- 
gical  collection  and  a  Botanic  Garden 
are  attached  to  it.  In  a  room  opening 
out  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  adjoining  the  hospital,  is  a 
fresco,  by  Fra  Bartotommeo,  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio  are  some  paintings  of  the  later 
masters  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  the 
tomb  of  Portinari  the  founder;  that  of 
his  servaiit  Mona  Tersa  being  on  the 
wall  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  hospital.  The  two  frescos 
under  the  portico  and  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  ch.  were  painted 
about  the  year  1420  by  Lorenzo  or  Neri 
de'Bicci,  and  represent  the  consecration 
by  Martin  V.  in  1419:  they  are  the 
best  preserved  of  this  old  painter's 
works,  and  contain  several  cotempo- 
rary  portraits. 

The  l^pedale  di  Bonifaxid  (on  the 
west  side  of  the  Via  di  S.  Gallo,  not 
far  from  the  city  gate),  so  called 
from  having  been  founded  in  137^,  by 
Bonifazio  Lupi  of  Parma,  Marquis  of 
SoragUa,  who,  haviue  been  a  condot- 
tiere  in  the  pay  of  the  remiblio,  was 
made  a  citizen  of  Florence.  The  present 
buildine  dates  from  the  time  oi  Pietro 
Leopoldo.  It  is  richly  endowed.  Its 
principal  destination  is  that  of  a  limatic 
asylum :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
coetcive  system  is  still  resorted  to 
here.  The  wards  are  ill  constructed, 
the    inmates    divided    into    classes. 
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paup«r  and  paying,  of  whom  it  can 
contain  from  350  to  450« 

Spedale  di  Santa  Luciot  opposite  to  S. 
di  Bonifiudot  is*  hospiiid  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  for  patients  during  epi* 
demios  such  as  tae  ckolera.  A  large 
Bathmg  Estcibiishment,  which  was  added 
to  this  hospital  under  the  late  Kovem- 
ment,  has  been  increased  by  the  pre- 
saat*  Baths  of  almost  STery  descrip- 
tion may  be  had  hero  at  vei^  moderate 
prices,  and  it  is  ezceedmgly  well 
managed.  Close  by  is  the  Military 
Hotpitai  of  Sanf  Agata,  very  well  ar- 
ranged and  managed, 

Lying'4n  Hoapitaht  OrbatellO)  for  un- 
married women,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  There  are  Obstetric 
wards  in  the  great  Hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  and  in  the  Spedale  dell' 
Annunsiata,  but  women  must  be  af- 
fected with  some  illness  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  former* 

Spedale  di  Sania  Maria  degli  Innoo&niif 
in  the  Piazza  della  Sta.  Annumsiata,  a 
hospital  for  foundlings,  which  receives 
annually  about  3500  children,  not  only 
from  the  city,  but  every  part  of  Tuscany. 
The  children  are  inmiediately  placed 
with  nurses  in  the  country  ;  very  few, 
except  the  sick,  being  retained  m  the 
establishment.  At  a  certain  age  the 
boys  are  apprenticed  out,  and  the  girls 
receive  a  dowry. 

Spedale  di  8.  Giovanni  di  Vio,  in 
Borg'  Ogni  Santi,  on  the  site  of  Pal. 
Vespucci,  where  Amerigo  was  bom, 
contains  about  24  beds.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  coxifratemity  of  noble 
families,  and  is  very  well  arranged  and 
managed. 

La  Pia  Casa  di  Laooro,  in  the  Via 
dei  Malcontenii,  not  far  from  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Crooe,  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, founded  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany,  and  enlarged 
mider  the  Qvand  Dukes  Ferdinand  and 
Leopold.  At  present  it  contains  about 
1000  poor  children,  from  the  age 
of  3  years  upwards.  They  are  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  at  10  or  12 


instructed  in  some  art  or  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  within  the  walls  under 
the  supervision  of  skilful  masters,  of 
which  the  manufacture  of  iron  bed- 
steads, fumitiure,  and  upholstery,  and 
shoes  for  the  army,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  girls  receive  an  education 
to  fit  them  for  becoming  domestic 
servants.  The  whole  system  of  manajje- 
ment  is  judicious,  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  inmates  excellent.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  children  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  is  judicious.  There 
are  within  the  walls  large  open  spaces, 
some  under  cover,  for  recreation.  The 
Pia  Casa  will  well  repay  a  visit  from 
persons  interested  in  such  benevolent 
institutions  at  home. 

The  Soeietd  di  San  Oiova$mi  Battitta 
was  founded  in  1827,  partly  for  keeping 
alive  devotion  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Florence,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  poor  maidens,  and  for  dis- 
tributing beds  and  cloUiing  to  the 
aged  and  the  necessitous.  The  bestow- 
ing of  marriage  portions  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  favourite  charities  in 
Tuscany,  as  it  is  throughout  Italy. 
The  sums  thus  distributed  amoimt  to 
between  3000/.  and  4000/.  in  Florence 
alone  every  year. 

Protestant  Oirls*  ffome  and  Orphan* 
age,  10  Via  del  Qignolo,  outside  the 
Porta  alia  Croce ;  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 


1 14.  Thbatbm. 

At  all  the  theatres  there  is  a  uni- 
form entrance  fee,  besides  the  price 
paid  for  a  box,  *stall,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal  thea- 
tres in  Florence :  — 

La  Pergola,  Via  della  Pergola.  This 
is  under  the  management  of  30  noble 
proprietors,  called  "Immobili,'^  and  is 
now  what  we  would  call  the  Qrand 
Opera  of  Florence.  The  house  is 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  2500  persons,    The  mo- 
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dem  open  had  its  birth  in  Florence: 
ii  arose  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I. ;  and  the 
'Dafioe'  of  Ottavio  Rbmccini,  acted 
1594,  is  the  first  genuine  specimen 
of  this  species  of  ix>mposition ;  that 
ii  to  say,  of  a  dramA  entirely  set  to 
music.  The  original  Pergola  was  built 
by  Tacca,  in  1650:  it  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  till  1738,  when  the  present 
fabric  was  erected. — Teatro  Niccolini, 
formerly  del  Cocomero  (degF  Infiiocati) 
Via  Binsoliy  where  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy are  usoally  acted. — Teatro  Nvooo 
(de^'  Intrepidi),  Tia  8.  Egidio.— 
Teatro  Nazionale,  formerly  caUed  del 
Oiglio,  Via  Cimatori,  near  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria,  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished in  1841,  and  opened  for  the  per- 
formance of  music. — Teatro  Ooldoni, 
Via  S.  Maria,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Amo ;  connected  with  it  is  a  day 
theatre,  or  Arena,  in  the  Via  dei  Ser- 
raglL— r«rfn)  Alfien,  Via  Pietra  Piana, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  in- 
ternal decorations. — Teatro  Botsini  (dei 
SoUeeiti),  Via  Borgo  Ognissanti.— 
Teatro  della  Piazza  Vecchia  (degli  Ar- 
rischiati).  Piazza  Vecchia.  The  three 
latter  are  minor  theatres.  In  the  last 
the  popular  character  of  Stenterello, 
the  ridiculous  personage  of  tiie  Flo- 
rentines, is  represented  during  the  Car- 
nival.^ Tki^ro  Pagliano  or  delle  Stinche, 
Via  del  Fosso,  near  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Croce,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in 
Italy.— 2ba*ro  Politeama,  Cono  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele,  near  the  sate  lea^g 
to  the  Casdne,  open  to  the  sky,  for 
operas  and  comedy  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  arranged  diurnal  theatre  perhaps 
raised  in  modem  times.  It  is  much 
frequented  in  the  spring  and  summer 
evenings.  —  Teatro  Principe  Umberto 
(Piazza  d'Azeglio),  for  day  and  night 
performances. 


f  15.  Popular  Festivalb. 

The  popular  and  religious  festivals 

\  used  to  be  kept  up  in  Florence 

very  interesting,  and  well  worth 


witnessing ;  they  are  now  nearly  all 
abolished,  but  some  description  of 
them  may  still  be  given. 

Midsummer-day,  or  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  ancient  pro- 
tector of  Florence.  On  the  vigil  of 
the  Saint's  day  there  were  chariot 
noes  on  the  Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
at  9  at  m^%,  and  firewoxks  on  the 
Ponte  alia  Carraia.  On  the  morning 
of  the  festival,  the  government  autho- 
rities attended  hi^  mass  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  afternoon  a  corso  and 
a  horse  race ;  in  the  evening  perform- 
ances of  music  took  place  in  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  and  of  the  Dnomo  :  the 
principal  streets  and  buildings,  such 
as  the  Cupola  and  Campanile  of  the 
Cathedral,  8.  Giovanni,  and  the  Pft- 
lazzo  Vecchio,  were  illuminated. 

Saturday  in  Passion  Week. — ^A  chariot, 
laden  with  small  mortars  or  chambers, 
and  filled  with  fireworks,  is  brought  in 
the  morning  into  the  Piassza  del  Dnomo, 
and  placed  opposite  to  the  central  door 
of  the  cathedral.  A  string  is  carried 
from  the  chariot  to  the  choir,  by  which 
a  dove  is  made  to  descend  and  ignite 
the  fireworks.  This  takes  place  as  the 
clock  strikes  12,  when  the  choir  has 
reached  the  *<  Gloria  in  exoelsis ;"  the 
mortars  are  then  discharged,  and 
all  the  bells  in  the  city,  which  have 
been  silent  during  the  week,  begin 
to  ring.  The  chariot  is  then  dragged 
to  the  « Canto  de'  Pazzi,"  and  the 
remaining  fireworks  are  there  let  off. 
Pazzino  de*  Pazzi  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Crusaders  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
crusade  of  1088;  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  the  "Pio  Goflfredo"  granted  to 
him  in  reward  the  arms  of  Bouillon, 
and  some  bits  of  stone  chipped  off 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which,  when 
brought  to  Florence,  served  to  light 
the  holy  fire.  At  aU  events,  the  Pazzi 
appear  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  have 
distributed  the  holy  fire  at  Morenoe, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done 
at  Jerusalem,  going  from  house  to 
house  with  a  torch.  This  festival  ig 
popularly  called  lo  scoppio  d^l  carro^ 
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Aseention  Day  used  to  be  kept  as  a 
species  of  popiJar  jubilee,  everybody 
making  holiday.  The  Caacine^  in  parti- 
cular, were  filled  with  family  parties  of 
the  richest  and  of  the  poorest  citizens, 
partaking  of  their  merry  banquets. 

The  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Dotnini  is 
celebrated  here  with  great  pomp  and 
with  the  ceremonies  visual  in  Roman 
Cathoho  towns  ;  but  as  public  religious 
processions  are  now  prohibited,  the 
ceremony  is  confined  to  the  interior  of 
the  churches. 

The  Asswnption  of  the  Vtrgin,  Aug. 
15.— The  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
streets  are  dressed  up  with  silks  and 
flowers,  and  sometimes  musical  ser- 
vices are  performed  before  them. 

ne  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Sept.  8th. 
—Altars  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  young 
folks,  i.  e.  up  to  manhood,  amuse 
themselves  with  paper  lanterns,  carry- 
ing them  suspended  to  poles.  The 
principal  scene  of  this  festivity,  called 
the  rificolone  or  Jierucoloney  is  the  Via 
deiSern. 

Twdfth  i%A*.— On  the  vigil  of  this 
feast  a  strange  noisy  ceremony  used  to 
take  place  among  the  lower  classes, 
called  the  Feata  delta  Befana  {Fpifania), 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
religious  pantomimes  ;  it  has  been,  in 
great  measure,  discontinued  of  late 
years. 

On  the  Feast  of  Sta.  Anna,  26th  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  church  of  Or" 
San  Michele  is  decked  with  banners  of 
the  different  Arti  and  Sestieri  (Corpo- 
rations and  Quarters)  of  Florence. 
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Beeides  the  places  desotibed  on  the 
different  routeg  by  which  Florence  is 
reached,  the  following  may  be  noticed, 
taking  them  according  to  the  old  gates 
near  which  they  are  situated. 

• 
Porta  alia  CroM* 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  gate,  a 

"'Hie  to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  the  re- 

•ns  of  the.  suppressed  monastery  of 

alvi,  c^taininK  a  Last  Supper  by 

•va  del  Sarto,  m  perfect  presenra- 

It  was,  according  to  Vasari,  the 

thing  respected  by  the  rabble  and 

iers  in  the  siege  of  Florithce  in  1 529. 


Porta  cU  San  Miniato, 

When  standing  upon  the  brid^  of 
the  Axno,  and  looking  up  the  river, 
the  stranger  may  have  obserred  seve- 
ral buildings  in  the  distance,  upon 
a  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
These  are  the  convent  and  church  of 
San  Miniato  al  Monte,  After  quitting 
Florence  bv  the  Porta  di  San  Miniato, 
ascending,  by  an  avenue  of  cypresses,  the 
Via  CruciSf  and  passing  the  new  Piazza 
Michel  Angelo  with  his  statue,  we  r^aoh 
a  terrace  commanding  the  city  below, 
and  on  which  the  Francisead  eontwit  of 
SanSalvatorSmlii>i^^\AiimkilL  llua 
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church  was  built  by  Cronaca,  and  "is 

of  such  exquisite  proportionst  that 
Michael  Angelo  usea  to  call  it  la  belh 

VilkmeUa/'^MiUzia,  It  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  having  8  arches  on  either 
aide,  forming  the  entrances  of  as  many 
chapels,  over  which  runs  a  gallery. 
The  windows  above  are  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed.  The  choir 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  fine 
arch.  In  its  windows  is  some  Kood 
stained  glass ;  and  behind  the  altar  a 
pamting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  of  the  14th  cent. 

The  Convent  and  Church  of  San  Mini~ 
aU)  stand  higher  up  the  hill  to  the 
S.E.,  in  a  situation  used  for  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  last  siege  of  Florence, 
when  the  citizens  vainly  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  expiring  republic  from 
the  tyrannical  grasp  of  the  Medici. 
.Michel  Angelo  had  been  appointed  Co/n» 
^"mario  GenercUe,  and  to  him  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  intrusted  ; 
and  San  Miniato  being  a  very  im- 
portant outpost,  he  raised  round  it 
the  fortifications  which  still  remain. 
The  convent  beloxiged  to  the  Cluniac 
order  of  the  Bene£ctines  until  1553, 
when  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Oliveto. 

A  church,  in  honour  of  San  Mimato, 
hadbeenerecteed  here  invery  early  times. 
It  is  on  record  that  S.  Frediano,  who 
was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  7th  cent., 
was  accustomed  to  come  every  year  in 
solemn  procession,  with  his  cleigy,  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of 
the  saint ;  and  when  CSharlemagne  was 
at  Fiesole  he  considered  this  monastery 
to  be  one  of  the  places  upon  which  it 
J^^came  him  to  confer  donations.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  troubled  times 
which  followed,  the  church  and  the 
monastery  fell  into  decay.  In  1013, 
Hildebrand,  bishop  of  Florence,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted 
hy  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  whose 
Qcar  relati(m^  Jacopo  il  Bavaro,  was 
at  that  time  bishop  of  Fiesole.  "  The 
plan  of  B.  Miniato  is  that  of  the  Latin 
basilica.  It  is  a  noble  church,  of  mode- 
rate dimensionsj  and,  in  th|e  style  of  its 
atchitectune,  dismissing  the  Lombard 
altogether,  seeks  to  return  to  Roman 


proportions  and  Roman  simplicity, 
ofiering  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tne 
buildi^  which  were  erected  at  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
This,  no  doubt,  resulted  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed, — ^the  pillars  and  marbles  of 
ancient  Roman  buildings;  but  much  of 
the  change  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  architect.  Some  man  of  genius  (as 
was  the  case,  afterwards,  at  Pisa)  must 
have  arisen  at  the  time,  whose  taste 
was  superior  to  the  age.  The  pillars 
are  single  shafts;  not  stunted,  as  in  the 
Lombud  churches,  but  of  good  propor- 
tions; with  capitals  free  from  imagery, 
and  either  antique  or  skilful  imitations. 
In  the  construction  of  this  church  there 
is  another  architectural  peculiarity. 
Large  arches  are  thrown,  at  intervals, 
over  the  nave,  connected  with  smaller 
arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
aisles;  at  once  assisting  to  support  the 
roof,  banding  the  whole  fabric  together, 
and  giving  it  additional  strength.  When 
these  arches  occur,  the  j^illtdiit  are  ex- 
changed for  compound  piers,  one  shaft 
of  wmch  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  arch 
above.  The  mosaics  are  believed  to 
have  been  added  in  the  13th  cent. 
The  campanile  was  rebuilt  (by  Baccio 
d'Agnolo)in  1519.  The  principal  front 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  cent.,  in  the 
style  of  that  age."— 6^a%  Knight.  The 
mosaic  of  the  floor  of  the  nave  (date 
1207)  forming  a  band  from  the  W. 
door  to  the  altar,  is  of  black  and  white 
marble;  it  is  arranged  in  very  beau- 
tiful rosettes  of  lions,  birds,  grifibns, 
&c.;  with  a  circular  portion  repre- 
senting the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  as  in 
the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni. 

The  ch.  is  divided  in  3  compart- 
ments by  clustered  piers  supporting 
2  great  arches*  which  run  up  to  the 
roof.  The  Choir  at  the  extremity  is 
raised  upon  a  remarkable  crypt,  open- 
ing to  t^e  nave ;  in  front  is  the  space 
reserved  for  the  neophytes,  separated 
from  the  choir  by  a  barrier  or  mar- 
ble screen,  covered  with  mosaic-work, 
and  handsome  sculptured  rosettes,  sui*- 
mounted  by  an  elegant  cornice,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  which  is  an  atnbotie 
or  pulpit,  the  reading-desk  on  which  is 
supported  by  a  quaint  human  figure ; 
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the  pulpit  itself  rests  on  two  elegant 
eolmmis  of  violet  marble.  Thetribuney 
or  flemidrctilar  apae  behind  the  choir, 
coniistB  of  5  drcolar  reoeaaee,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  window  formed  by  a  slab 
of  Serrayesza  marble,  which,  idlowing 
a  certain  amount  of  li^t  to  pass 
through  it,  produces  a  very  pleasiiig 
effect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.  On 
the  Tault  IB  a  mosaic  of  S.  Kiniatus 
offering  his  crown  to  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  John,  bearing  the  date  of  1297.  In 
the  oentxe  of  the  choir  is  the  modem 
high  altar.  Upon  an  altar  on  the  rt.  of 
the  tribune  is  apicture  of  St.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  attributed  to  GioUo.  Some 
traces  of  paintings  of  the  14th  cent, 
still  exist  on  the  walls  of  the  choir. 

The  altar  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mosaic  pavement,  was  erected  in 
1465;  it  formerly  contained  the  mira- 
culous crucifix  of  S.  GKovanni  Gualberto, 
now  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinitk.  The 
tabernacle  over  it  h  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  upon  a  woolpack,  the  arms  of 
the  Gkiild  of  Merchants,  and  opposite 
the  device  of  P.  de'  Medici,  by  whom 
the  altar  was  erected — a  "  fedcon  belled 
and  jessed" — ^was  sculptured  bv  Michel- 
ozzo.  The  picture  over  the  altar  is  of 
the  school  of  Giotto.  The  sculptured 
arabesque  ornaments,  and  the  black- 
and  white  mosaics  of  the  triple  feather, 
one  of  the  Medici's  armonal  designa- 
tions (like  the  Prince  of  Wales's),  on 
the  frieze,  and  the  rosettes  in  glazed 
terracotta  on  the  vault,  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  8t.  James,  opening  out 
of  the  left  aisle,  was  erected  in  1461 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Roseellino, 
He  was  both  sculptor  and  architect,  and 
by  him  is  the  monument  to  Jacopo, 
the  Cardinal  of  Portug^  (died  1459). 
Death,  but  most  tranquil,  is  expressed 
with  admirable  truth.  The  accessories 
are  in  a  fine  cinquecento  style.  The  cir- 
cular bas-relief  above  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  A. 
Rossellino's  style.  The  floor  is  of  that 
variety  of  tesselated  work  called  Opw 
Alexcmdrinum,  In  the  roof  are  five 
medallions  by  Luca  delta  Bobbia,  con- 
''idered  by  Yasari  as  the  best  of  his 

rks :  they  represent  the  Theological 


'Urtuea,  with  the  Holy  ^irit  in  the 
centre. 

The  Crypt,  which  is  about  4  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  nave,  is  supported 
on  small  columns  of  different  styles, 
nrmfawriRl^  &c.,  soveral  of  thoiT  Capitals 
being  of  the  Roman  period.  Under  the 
prin^pal  altar  in  it  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  S.  Miniatus  and  his  com- 
panions. The  vault  of  the  tabernacle 
over  it  was  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
in  1341.  The  altar  is  enclosed  within 
an  elegant  iron  railing,  made  in  1338  by 
Fetruccio  Betti  of  Siena^  the  same  who 
executed  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Fieaole. 

The  Sacristy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  Ib  a  lofty  square  chamber,  with  a 
pointed  roof,  built  in  1387 :  the  waUs  are 
entirely  painted  by  SpineUo  Aretino,  at 
the  expense  of  Benedetto  degli  Alberti, 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  100,000  florins,  an 
immense  sum  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  frescos  represent  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Commencing 
by  the  S.  wall  are— St.  Benedict  leaving 
his  father^B  house  for  Subiaco;  his 
miraculouslv  rendering  whole  a  vase 
broken  by  his  nurse ;  his  interview  with 
Totila;  lus  death;  and  the  vlsdon  of  St. 
Maur. — On  the  W.  wall,  St.  Benedict 
assuming  the  monastic  habit  at  Su- 
biaco, and  fed  in  the  cave  by  St.  Ro- 
manus  in  spite  of  the  devil.  St.  Bene- 
dict restoring  life  to  a  monk  crushed 
by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  his  convent. 
St.  Benedict  and  a  monk  who  was 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  form  of  an 
ape  to  absent  himself  from  the  choir 
during  the  time  of  meditation.  —  On 
the  N.  wall  St.  Benedict  resisting  the 
temptation  of  the  arch-fiend  in  the 
form  of  a  blackbird  by  rolling  his  body 
amongst  thorns.  The  Saint  proclaimed 
superior  of  his  order;  discovers  an 
attempt  made  to  poison  him  for  the 
austerity  of  his  discipline;  marking 
the  site  from  which  water  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  convent  at  Monte 
Casino;  and  saving  St.  Placidus  from 
drowning. — On  the  E.  wall  St.  Bene- 
dict leaving  his  convent,  to  the  joy  of 
his  brother  monks;  receiving  St.  Mau- 
rus  and  St.  Placidus  into  his  Order; 
blessing  a  stone,  which  no  effort 
could   move,   the  devil  beins  seated 
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upon  it ;  diBoovering  the  roguery  of 
Totila  in  not  believing  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  saint.  The  four  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  contain  figures  of  the 
Evangelists.  Below  Spinefio's  firescos 
are  some  fine  inlaid  (tarsia)  woodwork 
presses,  by  Moniciatto  (1472).  The 
paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo,  also  by 
SpineUo  Aretino,  are  faded  and  damaeed. 
The  beautiful  bell-tower  was  raised  by 
Baccio  <f  Agnolo  in  1519;  it  was  to 
protect  it  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy 
that  Michel  Angelo,  during  the  siege, 
hung  mattrasses  round  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  San  Miniato 
was  the  scene  of  the  call  of  San 
Giovaiuii  Gualberto  (died  1070).  (See 
Vallombrosa.)  His  meeting  with  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  a 
shrine  with  an  inscription  is  let  into 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  painting  of 
the  scene,  and  the  crucifix,  which  ap- 
peared to  bow  its  head  to  him,  was  pre- 
served here  until  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
ch.  of  La  Santa  Trinith  in  Florence. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Miniato,  which 
had  remained  closed  for  several  years, 
has  been  converted  into  a  receptacle 
for  the  dead,  and  is  destined  to 
form  the  centre  of  a  large  suburban 
cemetery.  Already  has  it  been  more 
than  half  filled  with  corpses — graves, 
in  close  juxtaposition  and  above  each 
other,  bemg  dug  in  the  floor,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  as  leaden  coffins 
are  not  used,  that  a  visit  to  this  elegant 
basilica  during  the  hot  months  is  likely 
to  be  far  from  agreeable,  and  at  times 
perhaps  dangerous.  The  floor  has 
been  covered  with  sepulchral  slabs  as 
well  as  the  walls,  which  takes  away 
much  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  ch.  Some  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments have  been  lately  set  up  in  the  ch., 
those  of  Giusti  the  poet,  and  Bezzuoli 
the  painter,  near  the  entrance,  being  the 
most  remarkable.  In  its  present  state 
San  Miniato  is  little  else  than  one  great 
Golgotha,  and  a  receptacle  for  the 
memorials  of  sentiment  and  vanity  of 
the  modem  Florentines.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  coming  to  San  Miniato 


if  only  to  enjoy  the  magnifcent  view 
from  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Clhurch 
over  Florence,  the  VaJley  of  the  Amo, 
and  the  encircling  Apennines.  The 
old  maohloolated  Palace  attached  to  the 
convent  was  built  by  Abp.  Mozzi  in 
1294,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  monks  in  1373. 

A  description  of  the  drive  between 
the  Porta  S.  Miniato  and  the  Porta 
Romana  is  given  below. 


Porta  di  San  Frediano, 

The  entrance  to  the  dty,  by  the  old 
post-road  leading  to  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
&c.,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  the  same  name.  A  short 
way  beyond,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Badia  of 
Monte  Oiioeto,  an  ancient  monastic 
foundation,  in  the  ch.  of  which  are 
some  paintings  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  but  its 
principal  beauty  consists  in  its  pictu- 
resque situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
wood,  and  frt>m  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  city,  the  valley  of 
the  Amo,  and  the  Apennines  in  the 
background.  Adjoining  this  Badia  is 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  extending  to  the 
plain  below.  About  2  m.  farther  is 
the  populous  village  of  Legnaia,  from 
whicn  a  road  on  the  1.,  4  m.,  leads  to 
Moaciano,  near  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley 
of  die  Amo  from  that  of  the  Pesa. 
Near  Mosciano  the  geologist  will  find 
an  interesting  locality  where  the 
arenaceous  and  limestone  rocks,  pietra 
Serena,  and  pietra  forte,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  contain  fossils 
(nummulites) ;  the  best  locality  is  in 
the  ravine  W.  of  the  ch.,  and  at  a  place 
called  Massetto,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  covered  with  stone  pines,  where 
the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  under  the  name  of 
Granitello  di  Mosciano, 


Porta  Pomana,  called  also  S,  Pier 
Gattolini, 

Immediately  outside  this  gate  to  the 
left  are  the  king's  stables.  Parallel 
with  the  road  leading  to  them  is  the 
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comnieiicaiusnt  of  the  new  drive  vliidi 
follows  the  drcuitoiia  windings  of  the 
hills  from  the  Porta  Romana  to  the 
Porta  S.  Miniato  and  the  PorU  S.  Kic- 
colo.  It  passes  by  the  Piazsea  GalileG, 
the  llvoli  Gardens,  a  faTourite  sununer 
resort,  where  fireworks,  music,  and 
other  entertainments  are  given,  the 
churches  of  S.  Miniato  and  S.  Salvaidore, 
and  the  Piazza  Michel  Angelo.  This 
drive  is  exceedingly  beaatifdl,  being 
laid  out  with  great  taste^  and  affording 
throughout  its  entire  oourse  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  lovely  views.  It  is 
bordered  by  many  handsome  villas. 

Beyond  the  commencement  of  this 
drive  opens  out  another  broad  road, 
which  continaes  during  an  ascent  of 
more  than  half  a  mile,  between  lofty 
cypresses,  intermixed  with  oak  and 
lareh,  till  it  reaches  Poggio  haperiale. 
This  palace  was  built  by  the  Duchess 
Magdalen  of  Austria,  wife  of  ^e 
Grand  Duke  Coeimo  U.,  about  1622. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms,  a 
story  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
refuted  by  counting  the  windows. 
The  buildhig  has  been  recently  con- 
verted into  an  educational  establish- 
ment for  females,  formerly  known  at 
Florence  as  the  Annunziata. 

Above  Poggio  Imperiale  is  the  hill  of 
Arcetri  (m  arce  vetert),  celebrated  for 
the  Verdea,  the  sweet  wine  which  it 
produces,  and  so  praised  by  Bedi,  who 
sang  the  wines  of  Tuscany  with  such 
enthusiasm : — 

"  Ogjg^  rogV  io  che  r^^ni  entro  a'  miei  vetri 
La  r«ra«a  ■oaviMimad'Aroetri.*' 

Baoeoin  Totcana, 

Farther  on,  and  above  the  Pian 
di  Giullari  of  Arcetri.  is  Galilee/ a  Ob- 
tervatary,  called  the  Torre  del  OallOy 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  G^lo 
family,  or  from  its  being  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  bird  for  a  weather- 
cock. Here,  it  is  said,  were  made  most 
of  those  observations  on  the  moon  to 
which  Milton  alludes  when  saying  that 
Satan's  shield — 

anfc  o'er  his  ihoulden  like  the  moon,  wliose 
orb 

rough  o|>t{c  glaM  the  Tas^san  artist  views 
evetiinff  ftt>m  ihe  top  of  Piesole, 
in  Vl^loahio,  tb  descry  new  lands^ 
;en.  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 


Hie  tower  does  not  seem  much  altered  ; 
it  is  now  MiTM>-r^  to  soma  farrcL- 
bmldings.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  observatoiy  is  the  VUla  del  Gioiello, 
the  residence  of  the  philosopher,  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  received  Mil- 
ton when  the  latter  was  on  his  travels. 
Here,  as  an  inscription  <m  the  outer 
wall  states,  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  his  Medicean  protectors  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  Papal  persecu- 
tion, but  surrounded  by  a  few  fidthfal 
friends  who  jecraved  from  his  aged  lips 
the  last  inspirations  of  his  mighty 
genius,  Galileo  lost  his  sa^t  and 
dwelt  till  he  died. 

Sill  of  Bello$guardi>» — On  the  rt.  on 
leaving  the  town  by  the  Porta  Bomana. 
No  traveller  should  fail  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  this  lull,  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
Florence  and  of  the  Yal  d'  Amo. 
There  are  several  handsome  villas  here; 
amongst  others  the  Y.  Albizzi,  \om  in- 
habited by  Galileo,  whose  bust  with  an 
inscription  is  over  the  entrance. 


La  Certosa  in  Vol  d*  Ema. — ^A  plea- 
sant excursion  may  be  made  to  this 
Charter-house,  now  suppressed,  about 
2^  m.  from  the  Porta  Romana.  Soon 
after  passing  the  village  of  Galluzso,  an 
ancient  gateway,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Lawrence,  through  wnich 
no  female  could  enter  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  archbishop,  and  out  of 
which  no  monk  could  pass,  opens  into 
the  grounds  on  the  rt.  The  Certosa  was 
founded  about  1341,  by  Niccol6  Acci- 
aioli,  a  Florentine,  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Queen  Giovanna  of  Naples.  Andrea  Or- 
cagna  was  the  architect ;  and  wherever 
the  original  Gothic  remains  it  is  in  the 
grand  Florentine  style.  Acciaioli  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Bepublic  to 
fortify  lus  monastery.  The  building 
crowns  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with 
olive-trees  and  vineS)  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  o^  the  Ema 
and  Greve  torrents,  and  rising  nearly 
400  feet  above  them;  and  its  first 
aspect,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  battlements,  is  much  more  that 
of  R.  n^ediseval  fortress  thifn  .of  a 
sacred  edifice.  The  church  is  dark  and 
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grand.  The  Bories  of  paintings  from 
the  life  of  St.  Brulio,  by  Pocceiiiy  have 
merit.  In  the  adjoining  chapel,  ^delle 
reliquie,*'  are  also  frescos  by  him. 
The  stalls  for  the  monks  are  elegantly 
carved  and  inlaid,  and  the  pavement 
richly  ornamental.  Around  the  church, 
on  the  rt.-hand  side,  is  a  line  of  chapels : 
the  Cappelia  di  Santa  Maria  is  nearly 
unaltered;  the  style  is  Italian-Go- 
thic. In  this  chapel  there  are  a  good 
pamted  glass  window  and  several  in- 
teresting paintings  of  the  early  Flo- 
rentine school,  amongst  which  two 
or  three  by  Fra  Angelico,  The  small 
(Chapel  of  St.  John  has  a  fine  modem 
painting  of  the  saint  by  Senvenuti, 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  St.  Mark's 
chapel  to  the  subterranean  church,  which 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  founder 
and  his  family  :  that  of  Kiccol6 
is  by  J.  Orcagna.  A  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  four  twisted  columns,  is 
placed  over  the  full-length  statue  of  the 
deceased.  He  is  in  full  armour;  the 
countenance  fine  and  expressive.  A 
long  inscription,  in  Gbthic  capitals,  re- 
cords his  deeds.  Three  slab  tombs  be- 
neath, and  in  front  of  the  altar,  repre- 
sent his  father,  his  sister  Lapa,  and 
lus  son  Lorenzo,  in  relief.  The  details 
of  the  costume  are  curious,  and  as 
perfect  as  when  they  left  the  sculp- 
tor's studio.  Lastly  is  the  tomb 
of  Carding  Angelo  Aociaoli,  Bishop  of 
Ostia  (died  1409),  by  Donatello:  the 
sculpture,  in  alto-rilievo,  is  most  ela- 
borate; the  border  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
added  by  Qiulicmo  di  San  Qallo  long 
after,  which  surrounds  the  principid 
figure,  is  very  beautiful.  The  Chapter- 
house,  opening  from  a  passage  that  leads 
from  the  choir  to  the  great  cloister, 
is  disposed  and  decorated  as  a  chapel 
It  contains  the  monument  of  Leonardo 
Buonafede  (died  1545),  by  Drancesco 
da  Sa»  Qallo— 9k  beautiful  recumbent 
figure,  in  bold  high  relief.  The 
Crucifixion  in  fresco,  by  Mariotto 
Albertinelli,  the  pupil  of  IVb,  Bar- 
tolonuneo,  rivals  the  works  of  his 
inaster.  Many  of  the  paintings  of  the 
early  Morentme  school.  Which  were 
formerly  in  the  Certosa^  have  been 
Removed  to  the  Adcfedemia  delle  Belle 
Arti. 


The  courts  and  cloisters  are  inter- 
esting. One  small  cloister  is  glazed 
with  stained  glass,  tvom  the  designs  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  It  consists  of 
tablets  of  the  life  of  St.  Bnmo,  in- 
closed in  arabesques.  The  refectory  is 
a  fine  apartment,  with  a  pulpit  by  Jf  tno 
da  Fiesole.  In  front  of  the  church  is 
a  large  court  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments: in  one,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  his  bust,  Pius  VI.  resided  for  some 
time,  when  removed  from  Rome  by 
the  French.  The  inner  cloister,  on 
which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open,  is 
a  fine  square  surrounded  by  porticos ; 
the  centre  was  converted  into  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  for 
the  monks. 

5  m.  beyond  the  Certosa,  following 
the  high  post-road  to  Siena  for  2  m.,  and 
then  crossing  to  the  1.  through  the  hilly 
country,  is  the  village  of  Impruneta, 
celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  and  its 
collegiate  church.  The  geologist  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  here  ;  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  com- 
posed of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine, 
which  have  been  raised  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  piercing  the 
stratified  secondary  limestone  ;  very 
curious  superpositions  of  the  serpen- 
tine may  be  seen  all  round  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  Copper -ore 
has  been  discovered  in  it,  but  to  no 
profitable  extent.  A  great  deal  of 
coarse  pottery  is  made  about  Impru- 
neta, principuly  large  oil-jars,  and  the 
tasteful  large  vases  for  flowers  and  green- 
house shrubs  so  much  in  use  in  the 
villas  about  Florence,  the  clay  being 
procured  from  the  argillaceous  beds 
of  the  Keocomian  limestone  near  the 
contact  with  the  serpentine. 


Porta  al  Prato, 

The  Cascine, — At  the  extremity  of 
the  Lung*  Amo  Kuovo,  immediately 
outside  the  new  Porta  alle  Cascine,  are 
the  celebrated  pleasure-gi'ounds  of  this 
name,  rather  unjustly  depreciated  by 
travellers.  The  hdme  of  Uaicine  is  de- 
rived froin  the  daii*y  to  which  they  were 
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annexed.  They  are  the  Hyde  Puk  of 
Florence  for  the  display  of  fashionable 
equipages  and  equestrians.  Between 
the  roads  which  form  the  carriage-driTe 
and  the  Bailway  are  pUmtations,  pas- 
tures, and  a  race-coarse.  In  tiiese  there 
is  nothing  remarkable;  but  the  sur- 
rounding landsciqpe  is  magnificent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  fire- 
flies swarm  here  in  the  evenings,  and 
afford  a  curious  spectacle.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  year  they  are  replaced  by 
glowworms,  which,  throughout  the 
North  of  Italy,  have  a  brilliancy  much 
exceeding  tlu^  of  our  British  species. 

In  the  Caserne  (as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Florence)  you  are  beset  by 
the  flower-women  (Fioraie),  offering,  or 
rather  forcing  their  bouquets  upon  you. 
Their  practice  is,  if  you  will  permit 
them,  to  supply  you  with  flowers  dur- 
ing your  stay,  for  which  they  expect,  of 
course,  a  present  upon  your  departure. 
The  women  generally  wear  the  great 
flapping  round  hat,  often  wreathed 
with  artificial  flowers;  and,  on  festival 
days,  very  smart  aprons,  pearl  neck- 
laces, and  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and 
finery. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  is  the 
Vttla  di  San  Donato,  or  Demidoff,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  after  its  late  pro- 
prietor ;  the  grounds,  which  are  exten- 
sive on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  laid 
out  with  taste,  although  their  situation 
on  flat  ground,  bordering  the  sides  of  a 
dusty  high  road,  is  anything  but  pic- 
turesque; they  contain  a  menagerie, 
artificial  rivers,  very  extensive  hot  and 
green-houses  filled  with  the  rarest 
plants  and  in  the  finest  condition.  The 
mansion  was  fitted  up  with  great  magni- 
ficence, and  contained  a  large  collection 
of  modem  pictures,  arms,  statues,  and 
some  decorations  in  Siberian  malachite 
from  the  owner^s  mines  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Since  his  death  a  good 
deal  of  the  furniture  and  paintings 
have  been  removed,  and,  it  is  said, 
sold. 

10  m.  from  Florence,  on  the  old  road 

>  Pistoia,  is  Poggio  a  Caiano,  a  villa  of 
"eat  interest,  which  anciently  belonged 

>  th  e  Cancellieri  family  of  Pistoia.     As 


it  now  stands,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  employed  Giuli- 
OHO  di  San  Gatto  as  his  architect.  The 
vaulting  d  the  jwincqial  saloon  was 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  bold- 
ness. This  i^artmentwas  afterwards 
decorated  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X., 
who  esmjlojed  some  of  the  best  Flo- 
rentine artists  upon  the  firescoe,  which, 
still  remain, — jidrea  del  Sario,  Ihmcia- 
bigio,  and  Pontormo:  the  subjects  are 
all  dassical,  but  applied,  though  with 
some  degree  of  straining,  to  the  history 
of  Lorenzo.  Here,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  expired  Francesco  I.,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  profligate 
Bianca  Capello.  Some  say  they  died  in 
consequence  of  partaking  of  the  poison 
which  they  had  prepered  for  their 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Having  discovered, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  intended  trea- 
chery, he  drew  his  dagger,  and  com- 
pelled them  both  to  feed  npon  the 
fatal  viands.  This  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  fable ;  and  the  most  accredited 
opinion  is,  that  the  wretched  pair  died 
in  consequence  of  disease  brought  on 
by  their  excessive  intemperance.  Pog- 
gio a  Cajano  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high  road. 

La  Petraia  di  Castello,  3^  m.  from 
Florence,  on  the  road  to  Prato,  for- 
merly a  stronghold  belonging  to  the 
Brunelleschi  family,  and  sturdily  de- 
fended, in  1364,  against  the  Pisans 
and  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  who,  at  that  period,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Flo- 
rence. One  tower  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, but  modernised.  La  Petraia 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Buontalenti,  and  was  one  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  summer  residences.  In  the 
garden  is  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
cinquecento  style,  surmounted  by  a 
lovely  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
The  shady  plantations  of  cypresses,  the 
evergreen  oaks  and  laurels,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  the  view  of  Florence, 
of  the  hilly  country  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
the  Val  d' Amo,  completes  the  charm  of 
the  scene.  The  frescos  by  //  Volter- 
rano,  in  the  loggia,  have  merit  as  works 
of  art,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of 
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the  numerous  oontemporary  portraits 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  the 
great  folks,  grand  dukes,  popes,  and 
c:u'dinalB,  we  again  meet  with  Tomaso 
Trafredi  the  dwarf.  Some  portions 
have  a  humorous  cast,  as,  for  example, 
a  half-drunken  German  landsknecht, 
keeping  back  the  crowd  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  Clement  VII. 
The  gardens  are  well  laid  out.  Higher 
up  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Castello  stands  is  the 

Villa  di  Quarto,  also  a  fine  residence 
in  a  lovely  situation,  part  of  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Medici,  afterwards 
bought  by  Prince  Demidoff.  The 
gardens  are  embellished  with  foun- 
tains fed  by  streams  which  descend 
from  Monte  Morello,  and  statues  by 
Ammcmati;  one  colossal  figure  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Apennines.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Mary  of  Kussia.  About  2^  m. 
beyond  La  Petraia  are  the  villa  and* 
celebrated  porcelain  manufactory  of  La 
Doccia^  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Ginori.  The  latter  will  be  well  de- 
serving of  a  visit,  which  can  be  easily 
managed  by  railway,  stopping  at  the 
Sesto  Station.  There  is  a  warehouse, 
where  its  productions  are  exhibited 
and  sold,  in  the  Via  Bondinelli  at 
Florence. 

FortaSanOallo, 

Close  to  the  Porta  S.  Qallo  is  the 
large  new  Piazza  Cavour,  and  beyond 
it,  near  the  Mugnone  torrent,  a  hand- 
some promenade,  called  il  Parterre, 
well  planted  and  furnished  with  seats  ; 
it  IB  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
season^  and  is  very  convenient  for 
families  having  children,  who  live  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  first  road  on  the  left  leads  to 
Careggi,  distant  3  m.  from  Florence. 
Not  far  from  the  village  is  the  Villa 
(^<'''eggi.  It  was  built  by  Cosimo 
Pater  Patrise,  from  the  designs  of  Miche- 
lozzo,  and  is  unaltered  in  its  general 
outline ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  royal 
villa,  havingpassed  into  private  hands  in 
1780.  It  has  great  interest,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  favourite  resi- 


dences of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  and 
in  it  the  meetings  of  his  celebrated  Pla- 
tonic academy  were  held.  Here,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  the  supposed  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Plato,  the  members  held  their  sympo- 
sium; and  here  died  Cosimo  on  the 
1st  August,  14(j4,  and  Lorenzo  on  the 
8th  April,  1492,  shortly  after  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Savonarola. 
At  the  S.W.  angle  is  a  handsome  ter- 
race or  loggia,  surrounded  by  Ionic 
columns  supporting  a  roof  on  which 
are  some  frescos,  painted  by  Pontormo 
and  Bronzino  in  the  time  of  Alessandro 
de'  Medici  (1536).  The  view  over  the 
valley  of  Florence  from  this  spot  is 
very  beautiful. 

Higher  up  the  hill  is  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere di'  Careggi,  called  also  the  Villa 
Grobert  or  l>el  Pino,  in  a  command- 
ing situation,  and  celebrated  for  the 
splendid  panorama  embraced  from  it 
over  the  valley  of  the  Amo  and  Flo- 
rence. It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Me- 
dicis'  possessions.  Close  to  it  is  a  low 
building,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Marsilio  Ficino  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Over  the  door  is  the  in- 
scription, DOMUS  PABVA  QUIES,  wluch 
may  date  fr^m  the  time  of  the  philo- 
sopher, who  speaks  of  it  in  his  wiitings 
as  a  Paradise.  It  was  given  to  him  by 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Between  Careggi  and  Fiesole  are  si- 
tuated several  handsome  villas, — ^that 
of  the  late  Madame  Catalan!,  now 
Lavaggi;  the  Villa  Salviati,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  villa  architecture  of 
the  16th  century;  the  Villa  Pal- 
mieri,  celebrated  by  Boccaccio,  now 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres;  and  at  the  base  of 
the  Hill  of  Fiesole,  the  Villa  Rinuc- 
cini;  the  Villa  Mozzi;  and  Villa 
Guadagni,  long  the  residence  of  Bar- 
tolommeo  della  Scala,  the  historian 
and  Secretary  of  the  Republic. 


Excursion  to  Fiesole. 

It  takes  about  an  hour  to  drive  to 
Fiesole,  the  return  is  done  in  less  time. 
In  visiting — 1st.  The  Etruscan  Wall 
2,    The    Theatre.      3.    Museum.     4 
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Acnypolu.    5.  Duomo — about  1}  br. 
will  be  required. 

Ommbus  3  times  a-day  to  Resole 
1  fr. ;  to  San  Domenico  \  ir»,  car- 
riage 8  fis.  Two  carriage-roads  lead 
to  Fiesole — one  issuing  from  the  city 
by  the  Via  di  Pinti,  and  the  other  by  the 
Via  San  Ghillo  ;  the  former  is  the  best: 
the  two  roads  join  at  San  Domenico, 
from  which  there  is  now  an  excellent 
carriage-road  of  1^  m.  in  length,  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Fiesole.  In 
England  a  joint-stock  company  would 
have  been  formed,  and  shares  issued 
to  raise  the  money :  the  Fesulans  is- 
sued titles  of  nobility.  They  possess  a 
Libro  (f  Oro,  and  those  inscribed  there- 
in acquire  the  rank  of  nobility.  As 
no  one  settled  in  Tuscany  could  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Grand  Ductd  court  unless 
he  was  noble,  there  was  a  most  ample 
demand  for  the  title  from  the  native  and 
foreign  bourgeoisie  of  Florence.  Mar- 
quises, counts,  and  barons,  who  paid 
various  sums,  300  dollars  and  upwards, 
for  their  patents^  were  created  by 
dozens. 

The  road  is  most  lovely  as  it  winds 
up  the  hill  bordered  by  gardens  and 
villas.  From  Florence  to  the  top  is 
about  an  hour^s  drive. 

The  suppressed  DofnUnican  convent, 
where  this  road  commences,  was 
founded  in  1406.  The  church  is 
attributed  to  BruneUeechi;  but  if  so 
it  is  not  in  his  best  manner,  and  has 
been  much  altered,  though  in  good 
repair.  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  pic- 
ture by  FSrh  Angelico,  a  Madonna  and 
Child^  with  Saints,  injured  by  repaint- 
ing. The  Cnlcifixion,  in  the  former 
refectory,  has  been  entirely  painted 
over.  After  passing  San  Domenico 
the  new  road  strikes  off  to  the  rt.> 
nxxg  under  the  cypress  woods  of 
Doccia,  beyond  which  we  see  the 
first  fragments  of  the  so-called  Cyclo- 
pean or  polygonal  walls  of  Etruscan 
Fiesole  on  the  rt.  The  pedestrian 
however  will  do  well  to  follow  the  old 
\  steep,  but  more  direct  path  from 
domenico,  whieh  passes  near  the 

Ua  Mozzi  {VUla  Spenoe),  now  the 
)erty  of  Mr,  William  Spence,  the 
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genial  painter  (admission  obtained  at 
the  artist's  studio  in  Florence),  was 
erected  by  Cosimo  il  Vecchio.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 
In  ancient  times,  the  grounds  of 
this  villa  are  said  to  nave  been 
choeen  by  Catiline  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  his  treasures.  He  flew 
to  Hesole  on  quitting  Home,  the 
leader  of  a  desperate  cause ;  and 
was  defeated  near  Pistoia.  In  1829  a 
treasure  of  about  100  pounds  of  Boman 
silver  money,  all  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  found 
in  the  garden.  This  villa  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Medici  fEunily, 
and  here  the  Pazzi  intended  to  have 
carried  their  conspiracy  into  execution 
in  1478.  Lorenzo  ever  retained  a 
predilection  for  this  villa,  and  the 
terrace  still  remains,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  fetvourite  walk.  Plea- 
sant gardens  and  walks  bordered  by 
cypresses  add  to  the  beau^  of  the 
spot^  from  which  a  splendid  view  of 
^orence  is  obtained.  Hallam  hajs 
described  the  qpene  in  language  so 
poetical  and  yet  so  beautiful  and 
true,  that  we  give  the  traveller  the 
pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  the 
view  which  he  will  have  before  him: 
— "  In  a  villa  overhanging  the  tower, 
of  Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that 
lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother  city, 
the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which 
Tully  might  have  envied^  with  Ficino, 
Landino,  and  Politian  at  his  side,  he 
delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the 
beautiful  visions  Of  Platonic  philosophy, 
for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

"The  prospect,  from  an  elevation, 
of  a  great  city  in  its  silence,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  beautiful 
we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must 
it  have  brought  home  seriousness  to 
the  mind  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of 
events,  and  the  generous  ambition  of 
his  family,  and  his  own,  was  involved 
in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  governing 
without  the  righjk>  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  the  semblance,  of  power; 
one  who  knew  the  vindictive  and  un- 
scrupulous hostility  which,  at'  home 
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&nd  abroad^  he  tiad  to  encounter.  If 
thoughts  like  these  could  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for  the 
object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he 
might  restore  its  serenity  by  other 
scenes  which  his  garden  commanded. 
Mountains  bright  with  various  hues, 
and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the 
horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no 
great  distance ;  but  embosomed  in  these 
were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his 
own:  while  the  level  country  bore 
witness  to  his  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  classic  diversion  of  a  states- 
man's cares.  The  same  curious  spirit 
which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at 
Carreggi  with  exotic  fiowers  of  the 
East — the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  Europe — had  introduced 
a  new  animal  from  the  same  regions. 
Herds  of  bufi^oes,  since  naturalized 
in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect, 
contrasted  with  the  greyish  hue  and 
Ml  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the 
yellow  Amo  steals  silently  through  its 
long  reaches  to  the  sea."  —  ffallam*8 
Hist,  of  Literature, 

Not  far  distant  is  a  monument  with 
an  inscription,  which,  if  construed 
strictly,  would  designate  it  as  placed 
upon  the  veij  "Sasso"  whereupon 
those  who  Bu&red  "per  noan'  della 
.  crudele  Fesulea  gente^*  expired  as 
I  martyrs.  Here,  according  to  tradi- 
j  tion,  St.  Bomulus,  the  p&tron  of  Fie- 
sole,  su^red  martyrdom.  There  are 
'  several  fine  bursts  of  view  into  the 
valley  below.  The  Villa  Salviati  is  the 
most  prominent  object;  the  beautiful 
Villa  JSinuccini,  formerly  laid  out 
as  an  English  park,  but  now  turned 
into  culture;  the  Villa  dei  Tre  Ft  si, 
once  belonging  to  the  Palmieris, 
which  "^OQGAcxAo  made  the  retreat  of 
the  fair  story-tellers  in  the  pestilence 
of  134B,  and  now  belonging  to  the 
Sari  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  may 
also  be  from  here  distinguished. 

Before  reaching  theViUia  Spence  is  the 
Villa  Vitelli.  founded  by  Giovanni  de* 
Hedid,  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
Chape\  cjf  St,  Atuano,  It  was  restored 
by  Bandini,  the  librarian,  and  appears 
to  have  been  served  by  his  brother: 


their  tombs  are  within.  The  dwelling 
of  the  priest  acyoins,  commanding  a 
delightful  view.  Within  the  chapel 
are  eight  saints  attributed  to  Cimc£ue, 
On  the  right  of  the  ascent,  and  border- 
ing the  carriage-road,  are  the  shady 
woods  of  a  suppressed  convent  called 
La  Doccia,  one  of  the  most  agreeably 
situated  vUlas  about  Florence. 

We  now  reach  Fiesoie  (13,180  Inhab.). 
The  ground-plan   of  the    old  walled 
Etruscan  city  was  an  irregular  paralle- 
logram, rising  and  falling  with   the 
inequality  of  the  groimd.     The  long 
and  almost  unbroken  line  of  Etruscan 
wall  towards  the   north  is  the  por- 
tion   which  has  suffered   least   from 
time  or  violence.     The  road  passing 
the   E.  end  of  the  Duomo   leads  in 
a  few  minutes  down  to  the  best  pre- 
served   portion    of   this    Wall  which 
extends  to  the  rt. — ^and  the  rampart 
may  be  here  contemplated  in  all  its 
rude  magnificence.     The  huge  stones 
of    which   it  is  composed  are  some- 
what   irregular   in    shape    and    un- 
equal in  size,  seldom  assuming  a  poly- 
gonal form.  The  form  of  the  masses  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  con- 
atructions  varies  with  the  geological 
nature  of  the  rock  employed.    In  all 
the  Etruscan  and  Felasgic  towns,  it  is 
found  that,  when  the  sandstone  was 
used,  the  form  of  the  stones  has  been 
parallelopipedal,   or   nearly  so,   as    at 
Fiesoie  and  Cortona;  whereas,  where 
limestone  was  the  subjacent  rock,  the 
polygonal  construction   alone  is  met 
with,  as  at  Cossa,  Roselle,  Segni,  Alatri, 
Ferentino,  &c. :  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  be  found  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  a  miarked 
degree  to  the  Cyclopean  constructions 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
to  the   far-distant  edifices   raised  by 
the  Peruvian  Incas.    Sometimes  the 
pieces  of    rock    are  dovetailed    into 
each  other:  others  stand  joint  above 
joint.      No  projection,  or  work   ad- 
vancing beyond  the  line  of  the  wall, 
appears    in    the    original    structure. 
There    are  various    holes    and    aper- 
tures in  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  similar   cases, 
have  given  much  employment  to  the 
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conjectmes  of  the  antiquary.  Some 
of  them  may  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal contriyanoes  used  in  raising  the 
maasy  blocks  of  which  the  structure 
is  composed:  some  may  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  the 
besieger  ;  and  some  as  the  outlet  of 
drains.  A  path  leads  along  the  wall  for 
about  150  yards,  then  a  turning  to  the 
rt.  brings  you  again  to  the  modem 
village. 

The  site  of  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  1000  ft.  above  Florence,  ia 
now  covered  by  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, which,  from  its  site,  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  Fragments  of  the  foun- 
dations are  occasionally  brought  to 
light  by  excavations. 

Before  reaching  the  convent  is  the 
very  ancient  Church  of  8t.  Alexander. 
The  nave  is  flanked  by  18  columns 
of  cipollino,  1 5  of  which  are  perfectly 
preserved,  with  Ionic  capitals  and  bases 
in  white  marble,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. This  ch.  had  the  title  of  a  Basilica^ 
and  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one. 
An  altar  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  of 
which  the  inscription  is  mutilated  by 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  which  stands 
near  the  entrance,  and  certain  ancient 
cisterns  discovered  in  1814  in  front  of 
the  building,  but  since  covered  up,  are 
adduced  by  the  learned  Inghirami  in 
support  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  building.  This  church 
was  dismantled  by  Leopold  I.  in  1784. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment were  removed,  and  the  space 
within  the  walls  converted  into  a  pub- 
lic cemetery.  The  building  continued 
in  this  state  till  1814-1818,  when,  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  Tommasi,  it 
was  restored  to  divine  worship.  But 
the  repairs  which  were  needful  for  this 
purpose  have,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived the  edifice  of  its  original  cha- 
racter. 

Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
are  among  the  few  existing  vestiges  of 
the  edifices  of  the  ancient  city,  whether 
"»f  the  Roman  or  of  the  Etruscan  age, 

Q;ether  with  some  fragments  em- 
yed  in  the  construction  of  other 


buildings,  and  the  relics  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  discovered 
underground. 

A  Roman  Theatre  was  discovered  in 
1809,  but  only  a  part  was  then  un- 
covered. In  1872-73,  the  whole  was  laid 
open.  Like  that  at  Orange,  the  seats 
were  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  l^e 
N.  Under  the  seats  there  are  some 
vaults,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
evident.  The  provisions  for  carrying 
off  the  rainwater  are  very  curious. 
At  the  back  of  the  theatre  a  piece  of 
wall  has  been  exposed  which  seems  to 
be  Etruscan.  The  stonework  is  very 
like  that  of  some  of  the  Florentine 
palaces. 

A  charge  of  half  a  franc  is  made  for 
admission  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
woman  who  shows  it  expects  half  a 
frsmc.  The  entrance  is  at  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  little  Piazza.  The  ticket 
admits  also  to  the  small  Museum  of 
local  antiquities  in  the  old  Palazzo  del 
Commune,  on  the  K  side  of  the 
Piazza. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  whose  inter- 
nal arrangement  resembles  a  good  deal 
that  of  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  was  begun 
in  1028  by  the  then  Bishop  Jacopo  il 
Bavaro,  and  is  rude  in  its  construction. 
The  pillars  are  built  upof  small  courses : 
some  have  ancient  Composite  capi-. 
tals,  inartistically  placed  upon  shafts 
of  laiger  diameter  than  themselves  ; 
others  are  in  a  barbarous  mediseval 
style.  The  crypt  is  in  great  measure 
unaltered.  Some  parts  of  the  building 
are  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent.  The  frescos,  by 
Ferrucci,  representing  incidents  from 
the  life  of  St.  Romulus,  are  much  de- 
faced. In  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
choir  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati 
(ob.  1465)  by  Mmo  da  Fiesole,  sur- 
mounted by  his  bust,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture  of 
the  15th  cent.;  it  is  certified  by  the 
inscription,  ''opus  Mini  1466:"  and 
opposite  to  it,  and  over  the  altar,  a 
fine  bas-relief,  by  the  same  artist,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,  with  the  infant 
Saviour  and  St.  John,  and  on  either  side 
St.  Kemigius  and  St,  Lawrence,  with 
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our  Saviour  and  St.  John  in  the  fore- 
ground, forming  aa  beautiful  a  group 
as  was  ever  cut  out  of  marble ;  over 
it  is  a  bust  of  Christ. 

The  humble  Palazzo  del  CommuM  is 
decorated,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, with  the  arms  of  the  succes- 
sive Podestius.  This  building,  the 
churches,  the  Episcopal  seminary,  and 
some  few  lowly  dwelling-houses  round 
the  Piazza,  occupying  probably  the  site 
of  the  ancient  forum,  compose  the  city 
of  Fiesole. 

The  views  from  the  old  Acropolis 
are  peculiarly  fine.  On  the  N.  we 
see  tiie  valley  of  the  Mugnone.  On 
this  side,  and  just  below  the  height, 
is  the  villa  of  Scipione  Ammirato, 
the  Florentine  historian.  Here  many 
of  his  celebrated  works  were  com- 
posed. Towards  the  south,  taking 
our  station  either  in  the  Piazza,  or 
on  the  more  elevated  point*  of  the 
Franciscan  convent,  we  command  the 
central  Val  d'Amo,  from  its  eastern 
extremity  to  the  gorge  of  the  Qonfolina, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Val 
d'Amo  di  Sotto,  with  Florence  as  the 
main  object  in  the  rich  landscape 
below. 

To  the  E.  of  Fiesole,  and  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  the  Monte  Ceceri,  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  quarries  of  pietra  se- 
rena,  a  variety  of  sandstone,  which  has 
fumished  the  material  for  the  principal 
edifices  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  The 
view  from  the  siunmit  of  the  Monte 
Ceceri  is  still  more  extensive  than  that 
from  the  ancient  citadel  of  Fiesole. 

In  descending,  a  slight  deviation 
&om  the  road  on  the  rt.,  opposite  the 
church  of  St.  Domenico,  will  lead  the 
traveller  to  the  Badia  lUsolana,  con- 
sidered by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  primitive  cathedral  of  Fiesole. 
In  1462  Cosimo  de'  Medici  employed 
Brunelleschi  to  build  the  church  and 
monastery  which  now  exist.  .  The  con- 
ventual portion  of  the  building  is  a 
fine  monument  of  his  skill.  The  cloister 
is  elegant.  The  chui'ch  is  not  large, 
but  well  proportioned.     It  has  been 


plundered  of  almost  all  its  works  of 
art,  excepting  some  inlayings  in  pietra 
durOy  and  a  bas-relief  by  Desiderio  da 
Setttgnano,  The  fa^e  of  the  older 
church,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  cent, 
in  black  and  white  marble,  remains. 
Cosimo  would  not  allow  it  to  be  altered. 
This  monastery  was  suppressed  by  Leo- 
pold I.,  and,  after  many  changes,  was 
converted  into  a  printing-office  and 
lithographic  establishment,  foimded  by 
the  learned  Inghirami,  under  the  name 
of  Tipografia  Fiesolana,  and  where, 
during  ^  lifetime,  were  published  his 
principal  works  upon  Etruscan  anti- 
quities. Crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Mugnone,  a  level  road,  skirted  by  villas 
and  villagea,  along  the  rt.  bank  of  that 
river,  lec^  to  the  Porta  S.  Qallo. 


EXCUBSION    TO   THE  SaNCTUABIES    OF 

Valloubbosa,   La   Vebnia,    akd 
Camaldoli. 

Florence  to  Vallombrosa,  20  Eng.  m. 

This  excursion  can  be  made  either 
by  the  road  the  whole  way,  or  by 
railway  to  Pontassieve,  and  thence  in 
a  light  carriage.  Pontassieve  is  the 
second  station  on  the  Foligno-Roma 
line,  20  kil.  from  Florence.  If  the 
road  is  chosen  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  carriages  at  Pontassieve  or 
Pelago,  as  the  road  beyond  the  latter 
of  those  places  is  only  practicable  for 
light  vehicles.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
in  making  this  excursion  is  to  go  t 
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Pontassieve  overnight;  drive  to  Tod 
the  nert  morning,  and  thence  walk  to 
Vallombroea. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Florence  by 
the  Porta  alia  Croce,  runs  parallel  to 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Arno,  as  far  as  Pon- 
tassieve. 1  m.  from  the  city  it  passes 
close  to  the  church  of  St.  Salvi  on  the 
1.,  in  the  refectory  of  which  is  Andrea 
del  8arto*8  celebrated  fresco  of  the  Lest 
Supper;  and  2  m.,  through  Bovezzano. 
2  m.  farther  on  is  the  Stat,  of 
Campiobbi;  and  5  m.  beyond  this 
is  Pontassieve  (10,051  Inhab.),  from 
which  good  roads  branch  off  to  Arezzo 
on  one  side,  and  to  Forll  on  the  other. 
At  Pontassieve  light  carriages  may 
be  procured,  by  which  the  traveller 
can  proceed  nearly  all  the  way^  to 
Yallombrosa.  On  leaving  Pontassieve 
the  river  Sieve  is  crossed,  which  rises 
in  that  part  of  the  Apennines  where 
they  are  traversed  by  the  post-road 
between  Bologna  and  Florence.  About 
1  mile  beyond  Pontassieve  the  road 
to  Pelago  and  Yallombrosa,  which  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  strikes  off  on 
the  1.  from  the  high-road  to  Arezzo, 
and  begins  to  ascend  the  mountains 
towards  the  monastery,  which  is  now  in 
full  view.  There  is  a  fiiir  village  inn 
at  Pelago  (10,037  Inhab.),  6  m.  from 
Pontassieve;  but  it  is  advisable  for  a 
party  which  includes  ladies  to  reach 
the  monastery  before  dark.  The  road 
for  heavy  carriages  ends  at  Pelago,  and 
the  traveller  must  take  to  a  light 
vehicle  of  the  country,  to  saddle,  or 
walking.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Pelago 
is  Paterno,  a  sort  of  grange  which  be- 
longed to  the  monks  of  Yallombrosa, 
whence  there  is  a  picturesque  view 
of  the  dark  deep  Ytlley,  and  of  the 
EUero  torrent  at  the  bottom.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  hamlet  of  Tosi,  and 
beyond  a  stone  cross,  fh)m  which 
the  view  is  splendid,  and  whence 
an  hour^s  walk  through  pine  woods 
will  bring  us  to  the  convent.  Beck- 
ford,  who  visited  the  convent  in  the 
third  week  of  October,  says,  "After 
ascending  a  tedious  while,  we  began  to 
feel  the  wind  blow  sharply  from  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  groves  of  pine.  A 
paved  path  leads  across  them,  quite 


darkened  by  boughs  which,  meedng 
over  our  heads,  cast  agloom  and  chil- 
liness below We  galloped  on, 

and  entered  a  vast  amphitheatre   of 
lawns  and  meadows    surrounded    by 
thick  woods  beautifully  green.     The 
steep  cliffk  and  mountains  which  guard 
this   retired  valley  are  clothed  with 
beech  to  their  very  sununita;  and  on 
their   slopes,  whose  smoothness    and 
verdure  equal  our  RngHsh  pastures, 
were  dispersed  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  herbage,    moistened   by  BtroanxB 
which  fall  fSrom  the  eminences,   has 
never  been  known  to  fade;  thus,  whilst 
the  chief  part  of  Tuscany  is  parched  l^ 
the   heats  of  sunmier,  these  upland 
meadows  retain  the  fireshness  of  spring. 
I  regretted  not  having  visited  them 
sooner,  as  autumn  had  already  made 
great  havoc  among  the  foliage.  Showers 
of  leaves  blew  full  in  our  faces  as  we 
rode  towards  the  convent,  placed  at  an 
extremity  of  the  vale,  and  sheltered  by 
firs  and  chestnuts  towering  one  above 
another."     These  forests  produced  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  monk^ 
who  cut  down  the  oldest  trees,   and 
planted  others  in  their  stead.    Hera 
may  be  seen  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  fir  tribe.     Up  to  about  a  mile 
from  the  summit  chestnuts,  oaks,  and 
beech    are    seen,   justifying   Milton's 
simile,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
called  in  question  on  the  ground  that, 
the  forest  consisting  entirely  of  fir,  it 
could  not  be  true  that  the  rebel  angels 

Thick  M  satamnM  leaves  lUat  strew  the  brooks 
In  ValloiKibrosa,  where  the  Etruriau  ehades. 
High  overareh'd,  eiqbower." 

The  Santuario  of  Vallomkrosa : — 

"Coel  fii  nmninats  «na  bsdis* 
Rices  e  belU,  ne  men  religion 
G  nortese  achlunqqe  vi  venia.** 

Orl,  JW.  can.  2S,  at.  86. 

is  now  a  deserted  building. 

The  Monastery  haying  been  sup* 
pressed  by  the  Italian  Qovemment> 
onl^  4  Brothers  remain  to  do  duty  in 
the  ch.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  haye  been  seised 
upon  by  the  State,  whose  agents  re« 
side  in  them.  The  strangers'  $ipart- 
ment  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  Inn 
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for  viutors  wishing  to  pass  a  few 
cool  days  in  summer,  and  as  a  sort  of 
sanitary  station  for  inyalids. 

Vallombrosa   was   anciently  called 
Aoqua   Bella.      Th^    monastery   was 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto.    He  was  the  son 
of  the  lord  of  Petroio  in  Val-di-pesa, 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  rich  family  in 
Florence:  and,  though  piously  brought 
up,  gave  himself  in  his  youth  to  dis- 
sipation   and    the   pleasures    of   the 
world.   His  brother  Hugh  having  been 
killed  by  some  person  of  good  birth, 
Giovanni  Gualberto  considered  himself 
boimd  to  avenge  his  brother^s  death. 
Returning  from  S.  Miniato  al  Monte 
to  Florence,  on  Good  Friday,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  armed  followers, 
Gualberto  met  the  author  of  his  bro- 
theirs  death  in  a  narrow  road,  where 
I       there  was  no  escape.    As  Gualberto 
was  going  to  kill  him,  he  threw  himself 
at  Qualberto's  feet,  and,  extending  his 
arms  ii^  the  form  of  a  cross,  besought 
his  adversary  to    call   to   mind   the 
events    commemorated  on   that  day. 
Gualberto,  being  struck  by  the  appeal, 
forgave  his  enemy,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  church  of  S.   Miniato,   where 
upon  their  appearance  before  the  cruci* 
fix,  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  inclined 
his  head  to  Gualberto,  who  thereupon 
became  a  monk  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery.    Finding  the  abbot  simoniacal, 
he  left  the  monastery  with  another 
monk,   and   being  pleased   with    the 
hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  which  they 
visited^  he  retire4  into  the  solitude  of 
YaHomlarosa,  and  there  shortly  after- 
wards founded  an  order  according  to 
the  rule  of  S.  Benedict.    The  institu- 
tion received  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander   I|.    in    1070,    and    Gualberto 
became    the    first    abbot.     He    die^ 
12  July,  1073,  at  the  age  of  74;  and 
in  1193  was  canonized.    His  life  was 
written  by  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Val- 
lombrosa, m  1480,  with  an  account  of 
the  miracles,  the  performance  of  which 
had  by  that  time  been  assigned  to  him 
by  tradition.    The  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa wore  originally  a  grey  habit;  in 
1500  they  adopted  brown.     The  order 
took  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  in- 
stitution, and  was  the  first  which  ad- 


mitted lay  brethren.  It  never  became 
very  numerous  or  acquired  much  im- 
poxtance.  The  site,  as  well  as  a  vast 
extent  of  land  round  the  monastery, 
was  granted  bv  Ita»  the  abbess  of  S. 
Ilario,  on  condition  that  she  and  her 
successors  should  appoint  the  superior. 
But  owing  to  the  loose  observance  of 
their  vows  by  the  nuns  of  that  con- 
vent, they  were  in  1255  removed  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  another  estab- 
lishment, and  their  connection  with 
Vallombrosa  ceased.  The  monastery 
became  very  rich  from  endowments  by 
the  Countess  Matilda  and  others;  and 
in  1637  the  present  extensive  build- 
ings were  erected.  It  was  a  great 
place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  ecclesi- 
astics during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  French. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  who 
have  been  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  was 
Guide  Aretino,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  house  when  he  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  upon  music  in  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  cent.  Afber  having 
visited  Rome  twice,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  John  XIX.  and  XX.,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  abbot  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  Ferrara  to  settle  there. 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Guide 
the  invention  of  the  counterpoint, 
which  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  as- 
cribing the  invention  of  a  language  to 
any  individual.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  use,  or 
recommend  the  use  of,  "lines"  and 
"spaces"  for  musical  notation.  But 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  un- 
doubted ipventor  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "scale"  or  "gamme." 
Having  observed  that  the  music  then 
in  use  to  the  following  Hymn  to  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (eighth 
century),  ascended  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  each  half-line  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  six  pounds  (hexachord), 
he  adapted  these  six  syllables  to  repre- 
sent the  six  sounds: — 

"  Ut  qneant  laxit  rflsonare  flbris 
Jftra  gestorum/amuli  tuonun, 
So/ve  poUati /abii  reatum 

Sancte  Johannes  I " 

The  syllable  Do  was  substituted  for 
Ut,  and  Si  added,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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The  church,  built  in  the  17th  cent., 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Liatin  cross,  and 
well  designed :  decorated  with  g^t 
stuccos,  fine  marbles,  and  paintings  in 
oil  and  fresco.  The  sacristy  is  lined 
with  presses  of  elegant  sculpture  in 
chestnut-wood.  The  convent,  which 
forms  a  quadrangle,  is  spacious,  and 
presents  a  noble  aspect.  The  refec- 
tory is  citable  of  accommodating  200 
persons  at  table.  The  upper  part 
of  the  convent  contains  the  dormi- 
tories, and  the  library,  which  once 
possessed  some  very  "Suable  manu- 
scripts and  rare  bookis;  but  the  French 
despoiled  the  collection  of  all  that  was 
valuable. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  large 
convent  is  the  Faradisino,  or  Celle,  a 
small  convent  built  on  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  rock,  about  250  ft.  higher 
up.  A  rough  path  leads  to  it.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  runs  the  small 
torrent  Vicana,  coming  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  glen,  and  forming  at  this 
spot  a  pretty  cascade.  In  this  smaller 
convent  or  hermitage  are  a  well-built 
chapel,  several  dormitories,  and  two 
oratories:  above  it  a  handsome  gallery, 
which  looks  down  into  the  chapel, 
hung  with  paintings  done  by  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  name  of  Henry  Hug- 
ford,  who,  after  a  long  residence  at 
Florence,  sought  an  asylimi  here, 
and  is  known  as  the  reviver  and 
improver  of  the  manufacture  of 
scagliola.  From  the  windows  most 
extensive  views  open  over  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  to  Florence,  and,  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  even  to  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  Leghorn.  This 
fine  prospect  becomes  still  more  mag- 
nificent a  little  before  sunset.  More 
extensive  views  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Monte  Rtsala,  or,  still  bet- 
ter, from  the  Monte  Catasta  (4700  ft.), 
or  the  Varco  di  Pietarello  (4982  ft.), 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  chain  of  the 
Prato  Magno,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Fara- 
disino. 

Vallombroaa  to  La  Vemia,  27  m.  Per- 
sons who  intend  to  visit  La  Vemia 
and  Camaldoli,  and  have  come  as 
far  as  Pontassieve  or  Pelago  in  a 
heavy  carriage,  wiU  do  well  to  direct 


it  to  meet  them  again  at  the  Osteria 
della  Consuma,  which  is  on  the  high 
road  from  Pontassieve  to  Prato  Vec- 
chio  and  Bibbiena,  near  the  summit 
of  this  ridge  of  that  branch  of  the 
Apennines  which  divides  the  valley 
in  which  the  Amo  rises  from  that 
in  which  Florence  stands.  This  os- 
teria (nearly  3000  ft.  above  the  sea) 
is  about  10  m.  from  Pelago,  and  8, 
or  3  hours  on  foot,  from  Yallombrosa, 
to  the  N.E.,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  Monte  Consuma,  on  whose 
northern  slope  it  stands.  A  bridle-path 
leads  to  it  from  Yallombrosa.  The  inn 
is  without  accommodation,  being  a 
mere  baiting-place  for  charcoal-cwrts. 
Leaving  Consuma,  on  N.  is  seen  the 
chain  of  Monte  Falterona,  from  the  S. 
side  of  which  rises  the  Arno :  the  pro- 
longation of  the  ridge  on  the  right  hand 
is  called  the  Prato  Magno.  About  3  m. 
from  Consuma  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
uppermost  valley  of  the  Amo.  Nine 
m.  from  Consimia  is  BorgO'cUla^Collina; 
in  the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
body  of  Cristofano  Landino,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  republic,  preserved  as  a 
mimmiy.  The Florentinestate  bestowed 
on  him  the  ancient  castle  of  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  as  a  reward  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, and  his  commentary  on  Dante ; 
here  he  retired,  in  1497,  at  the  age  of 
73,  and  never  returned  to  Florence,  to 
avoid  being  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
against  the  Medici.  He  died  here  a 
few  years  after.  The  adjoining  ceno- 
taph was  raised  to  his  memory  about 
60  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Dupuy. 
After  a  descent  of  about  1  m.  the  road 
crosses  the  Amo,  and  traverses  the 
small  plain  of  Campaldino,  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  on  the  II th  of  June,  1289. 
The  Aretines,  who  formed  the  chief 
portion  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  were 
routed  with  the  loss  of  1700  men 
killed,  and  2000  taken  prisoners  : 
among  the  former  was  Guglielmino 
Ubertini,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  who  fell 
fighting  desperately  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fray.  Dante  was  present  at  this 
battle,  being  then  24  years  old,  and 
served  among  the  Florentine  cavalry. 

Poppi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Amo, 


Florence. 
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singfularly  placed  on  a  high  rook 
(1540  ft.),  whose  base  is  washed  by 
the  river,  is  a  very  andent  town,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Casentino.  The 
only  building  of  interest  is  its  old 
castle,  erected  in  1274,  occupying  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock,  and  having 
been  a  place  of  some  strength  before 
the  introduction  of  artillery.  The 
courtyard  contains  some  curious  archi- 
tecture ;  and  a  staircase  celebrated  for 
the  skill  shown  in  its  construction,  and 
resembling  that  in  the  Bargello  of  Flo- 
rence (which  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  it),  leads  to  a  chapel  containing 
frescos  which,  according  to  Vasari,  are 
by  Spmelh  Aretmo.  The  land  along  the 
Amo  about  Poppi  is  highly  cultivated. 
The  pronimciation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  the  purest  in  Tuscany.  The 
road  continues  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Amo^  and  4  m.  beyond  Poppi  is 

Bibbiena,  18  m.  from  Consuma  and 
38  from  Florence,   the  native  town 
of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bibbiena, 
whose     family    name    was   Dovizad. 
There  is  a  decent  country  inn  here. 
Beyond  Bibbiena,  towards  La  Vemia, 
the  road  is  no  longer  practicable  for 
carriages,   but  may  be  traversed  for 
about  4  m.  by   a   country  car.    It 
IB,  however,  exceedingly  steep,   with 
avekward  turns,  and,   for  those  who 
cannot  walk,  horses  or  mules  are  far 
preferable.  La  Vemia  is  8  m.  from  Bib- 
biena, 2  m.  from  which  latter  place  the 
road    crosses    the    CorsdUme   torrent. 
Xhere  is  an  osteria  called  la  Becoia 
before  reaching  the   convent,    where 
horses  and  guides  for  the  surround- 
ing mountains  may  be  procured.    The 
village  is  said  to  derive  its  name  of 
Vemia,  or  more  properly  Ahemia,  from 
its  perpetual  wintry  climate,  to  which 
Dante  seems  to  allude,  calling  it—* 

*'  II  crado  saaso  tra  Tevere  ed  Amo." 

The  convent  of  La  Vemia  is  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  circuit  of  mgged 
rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  3720  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stands,  called  La 
Fenna,  is  1150  ft.  higher.  Here  is  a 
chapel,  from  which  a  most  extensive 
-view  is  obtained.      To  the  S.E.  are 
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seen  the  mountains  of  Umbria  : 
on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Casen* 
tino,  the  chain  of  IVato  Magno :  to 
the  N.W.  are  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
and  to  the  N.E.  those  of  the  Tiber. 
There  are  also  some  points  within  the 
circuit  of  the  convent  enclosure  which 
are  visited  as  curious  —  rocks  and 
chasms  called  the  Maaso  di  Fra  Lupo, 
la  Buca  del  Diavolo,  and  the  Masao 
SpiGoo, 

The  convent  dates  from  1218:  the 
principal  church  was  built  in  1264,  on 
a  site  which  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Francis.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1472.  It  had  accommodation  for 
about  100  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
They  provided  all  stransers  who  arrived 
with  food  and  lodging,  but  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  depended  upon  alms  for  the 
support  of  their  establishment. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
convent  is  the  village  and  ruined  castle 
of  Chiuai,  formerly  a  strong  place  com- 
manding the  pass.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Clusium 
Novum.  Michel  Angelo's  father  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
Podestk  of  Chiusi,  and  at  Caprese,  a 
small  hamlet  about  5  m.  to  the  S.E., 
in  the  valley  of  the  Smgema,  one  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the  great  artist 
was  bom  on  the  6th  March,  1475. 


La  Vemia  to  CamaidoU, 

The  traveller  may  return  to  Bibbi- 
ena  and  reach  Camaldoli  from  thence, 
passing  through  Sod  and  Partina,  the 
distance  about  10  m.  [There  is  a  shorter 
way,  but  only  suited  to  the  pedestrian, 
over  the  moimtains  from  La  Vemia  t^ 
the  crossing  of  the  Corsalone  torrent  at 
Banzena ;  tnence  to  Marciano  and  Par' 
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tina;  in  aU,  12  m.*|  The  ascent  to  the 
TOmtfH-Aiti  on  which  CSamaldoli  stands 
begms  at  LaMaosolea^  a  grange  belong- 
ing to  the  convent.  The  Sanctuary  of 
CamaldoU,  which,  for  comfort  and  for 
beauty  of  sitnation,  is  a  most  agree- 
able resting-pUce,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  slope  of  the  Apennine,  inclining 
toward  the  south,  and  thickly  oorered 
with  fine  firs,  watered  by  streams,  and 
called  the  Oiogana.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  ▲.]>.  1000,  byS. 
Bomualdo,  and  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  tiian  100  moiJcs.  The  church 
and  convent  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1203,  and  were  so  much  injuied  when 
the  convent  was  besieged,  m  1498,  by 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  that  in  1523  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  with 
some  youthful  paintings  of  Vasari, 
The  church  was  enhuged  and  restored 
also  in  1772-1776.  There  was  a  com- 
modious strangers'  apartment forthe  re- 
ception of  travellers,  before  the  monks 
were  turned  out. 

Higher  up  the  glen,  and  about  1^ 
m.  to  the  ^orthward  of  the  convent, 
is  the  Eremo,  or  hermitage;  a  sort  of 
second  and  smaller  convent,  with 
numerous  cells  on  the  ground-floor, 
arranged  symmetrically  in  rows,  and. 
with  a  neat  chapel.  The  order  was  very 
rigid  in  its  discipline;  the  monks  were 
summoned  to  prayers  seven  times  in 
every  24  hours  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  prayers  were  at  1  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  certain  of  the  members  were 
appointed  in  turn  to  clear  away  the 
snow  which,  in  the  winter  season,  often 
impeded  theirpassage  from  the  cells  to 
the  church.  The  drass  was  wldte,  with 
a  cloak  reaching  down  to  the  knees. 
From  this  hermitage  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  glen  and  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few  re- 
maining pine-trees  of  enormous  size. 
Those  which  were  felled  of  late  years 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul  at  Borne  were  believed  to  be 
nearly  400  years  old.  One  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  ridge  on  which 
Ounaldoli   is    situated    is    called   / 

"^li,  mentioned  by  Ariosto  on  ac- 
it  of  the  extensive  view  it 
•ds: — 


!  il  Bar  ScUavo  e  il  ToM» 
Thl  giofo  onde  a  Ounaldoli  ri 


A  path  to  the  ea«fewvd  from  the 
hermitage  crosses  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  and  by  this  there  is 
a  road  leading  by  BtdraooU  and  S, 
Sofia  to  OmMla,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente,  and  thence  to  Forll ; 
another,  practicable  for  horses,  to 
Bagno  md  Scm  Fietro,  and  from  there 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Savio  to 
Cesena  in  Romagna. 


Camaldoli  to  Florence. 

The  best  way  of  returning  to  Flo- 
rence will  be  by  Prato  Vecchio   and 
Stia.    The  distance  from  CamaldoU  to 
each  of  these  places  is  about  8  m. 
There  are  two  roads  in  this  direction 
— one,  which  ascends  the  mountain  to 
the  W.  of  the  hermitage,  and,  con- 
tinuing along  the  ridge  to  Caaalino, 
about  half  a  mile  farther  on  at  Valliaaia, 
divides  into  two  branches— one  leading 
through  the  hamlet  of  Ama  to  Stia, 
the  other  idong  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Fwmecello  torrent  to  Frato  Vecchio. 
The  other  road,  which  leads  more  di- 
rectly to  Prato  Vecchio,  leaves  the 
convent,  and,  running  at  first  south- 
ward for  about  a  mile,  passes  through, 
the  wood  on  the  skirt  of  the  glen;  it  is 
paved  to  facilitate  the  draught  of  the 
felled  timber,  and  as  a  protection  from 
the  heavy  rains.    Hence  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  deep  glen  and  of  theplain  be- 
yond.   The  road  tiien  crosses  the  ridge 
to  the  westward,  the  summit  of  which 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  chain  of  the  Apenniaes, 
and  of  the  valleys  formed  by  them. 
This  part  of  the  chain  is  perfectly 
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barren,  and  the  track  is  out  through 
the  sandstone  rock.  The  road  then 
descends  to  the  Tillage  of  Moggiana, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  moun- 
tain stream;  and  then,  again  ascend- 
ing out  of  this  ravine,  crosses  another 
rid^  of  hills,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  fine  panoramic  view,  comprising  the 
towns  of  Prato  Veochio,  Stia,  Poppi, 
and  Bibbiena,  and  the  monastery  of 
La  Yemia;  the  high  range  of  the  Fal- 
terona  to  the  northwara,  and  to  the 
westward  that  of  Prato  Magno,  and  be- 
tween these  the  Amo  winding  through 
the  valley  of  the  Casentino,  and 

•*  U  nueelletti,  ehe  de*  Tvdi  colli 

Del  CasenUn  diieenduii  giuw  in  Arao, 
Faeendo  i  lor  canaU  •  freddi  e  raoUi." 

Inf.  Canto  zzx. 

In  front,  in  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, upon  the  top  of  a  hill  over  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Amo,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  RomenOf  held  formerly  by 
counts  of  that  name,  and  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  30th  Canto  of  the  In- 
ferno. Near  it,  according  to  somoy  and 
not  at  Siena,  is  the  ForUe  Branda  of 
the  poet.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain the  Fiumecello  torrent  is  crossed, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  is  Prato 
Yecchio.  From  this  town  the  carriage 
road  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  about 
30  m.,  runs  northward  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Amo  as  far  as  Stia,  where 
it  crosses  the  river.    A  mountidn  path 


runs  northward  from  Stia  to  the  source 
of  the  Amo,  or  Capo  d'Amo,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  Falterona  (5410  feet 
above  the  sea),  from  which  the  prospect 
is  magnificent,  extending  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  to  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other.  The  road  from  Stia  to 
Florence,  after  some  broken  and  steep 
but  picturesque  ascents  during  about 
3  m.,  falls  into  the  high  road  from.  Bib- 
biena  to  Pontassieve  and  Florence 
near  TaartigUa, 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the 
three  sanctuaries  of  Vallombrosa,  La 
Vemia,  and  Camaldoii,  should  leave 
Florence  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
and  reach  vallombrosa  in  the  altar- 
noon  ;  proceed  the  next  day  to  La 
Vemia,  which  for  the  pedestrian  will 
take  10  hours;  and  on  the  third  to  Ca- 
maldoii, returning  on  the  fourth  day  to 
Florence.  Those  who  go  only  to  val- 
lombrosa and  Camaldoii  may  reach  the 
latter  place  on  the  second  evening, 
passing  by  Consuma  and  Prato  Yecchio 
(10  hours  on  foot),  and  return  to 
Florence  on  the  third;  or  if  they  visit 
La  Yemia  and  omit  Camaldoii,  then,  by 
starting  early,  Florence  maybe  reached 
in  one  day  from  La  Yemia.  On  a 
summer^s  day,  by  starting  from  Flo- 
rence by  the  early  train  to  Pontassieve, 
where  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
ordered  a  vehicle  beforehand,  tra- 
vellers may  visit  Yallombrosa  and 
return  the  same  evening. 
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Gertosa,  in  Val  d'  Ema,  xio. 
Charitable  Inatitntlons,  xoi. 
Chemists,  zviii. 
Chiusi  in  Gasentino,  x2x. 
Churches  in  Florence,  8-54:— 

S.  Ambrogio,  y8. 

S.  Annunziata,  18. 

S.  AposloU,  21. 

Badla,22. 

Baptistery,  14. 

Carmine,  22. 

Cathedral,  9. 

S.Crooe,  24. 

a  Felloe,  ij. 

S.  FeUcitil,  3h 

S.  Firemse,  33, 

S.  Lorenzo,  33. 

8.  Marco,  J9. 

a  Maria  Maddalena  deTazzi, 

8.  Maria  Magiclore,  42. 
8.  Maria  Novella,  4J. 
S.  MarMno,  chapel,  50. 
8.  Niooolb,  50. 
Ogni  Santi,  50. 
Or'  8.  Michele,  50. 
a  8pirlto,  52. 
8.  Stefiano,  33, 
8.  TrinitJ^  $3. 
Chnrches  near  Florence  :— 
8.  Alexander,  xi6. 
Badia  Flesoluia,  1x7. 
8an  Mlniato  al  Monte,  X07. 
Vallombrosa,  X19. 
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Glrcolating  Libraries,  zviii. 
Civitella,  X21. 
Climate,  6. 
Clnbs,  zvi. 
Consama,  12a 

» monte,  12a 

CoDvenls^— 

GtanaldoU,  122. 

Garmine,  22. 

Gertosa,  xxo. 

aDomentco.  Xf4. 

Fiesolana,  xx6. 

a  Maroi\  40. 

8.  Mlniato  al  Monte,  107. 

Faradisinob  xia 

Vallombrosa,  XX9. 

La  Vemia,  X2i. 
Coraalone  torrent,  X2x. 
Crooe,  a,  drarch  of,  24. 
,  Pissaa  ott  31, 


Dante^  Casa  di,  60. 

,  Portraits  of,  x|,  9} . 

— — ,  8aB80  di,  X4. 

,  Statue  ot  31. 

Delia  Cmscan  Academy,  42. 

Dentists,  zviii. 

Docda,  la,  china  manufactory 

111. 
Drawing-masten,  ziz. 


Ian  Museum,  96. 
English  churches,  kc,  ziz. 
Etruscan  Museum,  98. 
Ezeursions  in  the  neigbboar* 
hood  of  Florence,  106. 

F 

Falterona,  monte,  120. 
Felice,  8.,  church  of;  33. 
FelicltA,  8m  church  of,  33- 
Festivals  fr— 

Sta.  Anna,  lof. 

Asoension-day,  109. 

Aasumption  of  the  Virgin, 

10$. 
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Fefltlvals:— 

Oorpus  Domini,  105. 

MIdBiUDinerMlay,  104. 

Nativity  of  the  VlrBiD,  105. 

Saturday  in  Paaalon  Week, 
104. 
-    Twelfth  Night,  109. 
FtaioLe,zi5. 

Fine  Arts  Academy,  90. 
Flrenze,  Sw,  churoh  of,  3h 
FlameoeUo  torrent,  laa. 
Florence  to  Yallombroaa,  11 '7. 
FortrvflBes,  4. 
Frk  Angelioo,  his  works  in  S. 

Maroo,  40. 


Galileo,  Bnrial-place  of.  261 

— —  Observatory  of,  zio. 

Galleries:— 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  90. 
Pal.  Pitti,  82. 
Ufflxi,  6j. 

Galluzao,  zio. 

Gates,  i 

Geology  of  country  around  Flo- 
rence, 8. 

— —  about  Impruneta,  zzx. 

Gberardesca  Casa,  60. 

Giogana,  the,  122. 

Giovanni,  S.,  baptisteiy  of,  14. 

— — ,  Plazia  di,  17. 

,  Society  di,  10  j. 


E 

Hawkswood,    Sir    John,    his 

monument,  ix. 
Hoqxltals.  xoz. 
Hotels,  ziii. 


Impruneta,  iii. 
ItaUan  maaterB,  xix. 


Laurentlan  Library,  17. 
Legnaia,  X09. 
Libraries  >- 

Oq^poni,  100. 

Ginorl,  xoo. 

Hagllabeodilan,  99. 

Mameellian,  99. 

Medlceo-lAuientian,  17. 

Fandatid,  xoa 

Palatine,  or  Private,  of  Grand 
Duke,  loa 

Riccaidi,63. 
1/lbraries,  circulating,  zviii. 
Limits  of  the  clty,i. 
Lodging^  xiv. 


PALAOES. 

Loggia  del  Ismst,  57. 
Lorenxo,  8.,  Church  of,  ij. 

'. ,  PiasHi  di,  J9. 

Lung*  Amo,6. 


Marco,  S.,  church  and  convent 

of^  19,401 
Maria,  &,  del  Flore,  cathedml 

of.  9. 
— — ,  churches  of:  Maddalena 

de'  Paul,  42 ;  Maggiore,  42 ; 

Novella,  43. 
^— ,  Plana  of,  49. 
Markets,  98. 

Martino,  &,  chapel  of,  50. 
Massetto,  109. 
Mansolea,  122. 
Medical  men,  zviiL 
Medicetn  ebapel,  j  j. 
Michel  Angela^  house  of,  59. 
Michel*,  (k*  S.,  diurch  of,  f  o. 
Mlniato,  S.,  convent  and  church 

of,  107. 
Mlserlourdia,  Compsgnla  della, 

loz. 
Mogglona.  121. 
Monte  Gatasta,  xia 

Geoerl,  117. 

Consuma,  12a 

— —  Fslteiona,  118. 

—^  Oliveto,  Badia  of,  109. 

Blsala,i2a 

Mosaics,  manufacture  of,x  Ix.9  j . 
Mosdano,  109. 
Mugnone  torrent,  iij,  117. 
Museums  :— 

£gn>tlan     and     Etruscan, 

of  &  Marco,  4a 

NatlonaL94. 

Natural  Hliitory,  88. 
Musio-masten,  six. 
Muslfisellers,  xvlii. 


National  Museum,  94. 
Natural  History  Museum,  88. 
News-room,  xvlil. 
Niocolb,  8.,  church  of,  50. 


Observatory,  89. 

,  Qalileot^  no. 

Ognl  SantI,  church  of,  5a 
Omnibuses,  xvll 
Opera  del  Duomo,  18. 


Painters  in  Florence,  xix. 
Palaces: — 
Alberti,  58. 


PROTESTANT. 

Palaces:— 

Alloviti,  58. 

BaigeUo,94. 

Bartolini,  f 8. 

Borgbese,  99. 

Buonarroti,  99. 

Oapponi,6o. 

CorBini.6a 

Gondi,6a 

Gusdagnl,  6a 

Gulcoludlni,  60. 

MarteUi.60. 

Mediono,  61. 

MobI,  61. 

Nonflnlto,  61. 

Psndatiochi,  61. 

Pandolflni,  61. 

Paxxl,6i. 

Pitti,  8a. 

del  Podesth,  94. 

Riccardl,  61. 

Rinuccini,  62* 

Rucellai,6a. 

Stronl,  6j. 

Torriglani,  6j. 

UgocRionl,  6j. 

Veochio.  99. 
Partina,  xai. 
Patemo,  118. 
Pelago,  XI 8. 
Peruui,  Cssa  del,  61. 
Petraia,  la,  villa,  112. 
Photographs,  xviii. 
Physicians,  xvlil. 
Pla  OMa  di  Lavoro,  101 . 
Plana  dell'  Annunslata,  2z. 

di  S.  Crooe,  J2. 

dl  8.  Giovanni,  X7. 

— ^  di  S.  Lorenio,  19. 

di  &  M.  Novella,  49. 

della  Slgnoria,  99. 

dl  S.  Triniti,  94. 

Picture-dealers,  xix. 
Plcture-fhune  makers,  xix. 
Pitti  Palace  snd  gallery  82. 
Podesth,  Palano  del,  94. 
Pogglo  a  Gsiano,  zia. 

Imperials,  xza 

Pontsssieve,  zz8. 
Ponte  alia  Oarrala,  9. 

alle  Gssdne,  6. 

alle  Grasie,  4. 

^di&Niccol6,6. 

Sta.  Trinitlw  5. 

Veochio^  9. 

Poppl,  lao. 

Population  of  Florence^  8. 

Porta  alia  Croce,  106. 

San  Frediano,  X09. 

— —  San  Qallo,  xi|. 

San  Giorgio,  4. 

San  Mlniato,  106. 

alPrato,  III. 

Romana,'xo9. 

Post-offloe,  zvlL,  98. 
Prato  Magno,  laz. 
— •  YecchiOb  X2Z. 
Protestant  cemetcnry,  94. 
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122. 

•till, 
lit. 


UFFEEI. 


llVUaUf. 


I 


zthL 


«d  cbnrdi.  107.  Tetto  dd  Flmi,  5>^ 

Soflft  di  OlTttdla,  122.      *  Tbeatreik  10;. 


diUlnite,i4. 


T(Mf.Slt. 


^.Finxidi.54. 
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SECTION  11. 


DUCHIES  OF  TUSCANY  AND  LUCCA. 


INTRODUCTORY  INFORMATION. 


1.  Territortf,  Population,  —  2.  AgrumUure,  —  3.  Mcmufaotwret,  —  4.  Winea. 
— ^5.  Money^  Paper  Currency, — 6.  Mectanrea  of  Lenffth,—'! ,  EaUwaya.-^ 
8.  PaiwHnff, — ^9.  Sculptwre, 

EOUTES. 


BOUTB  PA.GB 

76.  La  Spezia  to  Piaa^  by  Bail    .  138 

77.  Pisa  to  Lwsoa — Bail     .    .    .167 

78.  Lucca  to  Florence,  by  Peacia^ 

Piatoia,  and  J^rato^'Raal     ,  182 

79.  JLegkom  to  Florence,  by  Pisa, 

JfoAfocferOjandJ^mpoZi— -Bail  194 

80.  Bologna  to  Florence^  bv  Boad  202 

81.  Floienoe  to  diena,  by  the  Car- 

riage-road       204 

81a«  Siena  to  Gbosseto   ....  205 

82.  Florence    to     VoUerraf    the 

£oraeic  Acid  Lctgom^  and 
MaaaaMaHtma   ....  206 


BOUTB  PAGl 

83.  Leghorn   to    CwUa    Vecehia^ 

by  Cfroaaeto^  Orhetello^  and 
the  Sea-coast^BaU    ...  221 

84.  Siena  to  Arezzo,  by  MoiUe  San 

Savino 230 

85.  Chiusi  to  Siena,  by  the  VcU  di 

Chiana 231 

86.  Excursion  to  the  Itlands  of 

the  Tuscan  Archipelago : 
Caprqfa,  JSlba,  Pianoaa^ 
CHgUo^  Monte  Criato^  and 
Qianutri 232 


§  1.  Tbbbitoby,  Population. 

The  territory  which  formed  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Tuscany,  with  its  more 
recent  adjunction  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  is  induded  in  the  present  section. 

The  Tuscan  territory,  now  formine  the  Italian  proYinces  of  Florence,  Siena, 
Pisa»  Lucca,  L^hom,  and  Arezzo,  which  comprises  a  considerable  poztion  of 
ancient  Etruria,  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys  descending  from  the  S.  and  W. 
dediyities  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  an  irrejgnlar  lully  region,  extending  from 
that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  resources  are  numerous ; 
the  soil,  climate,  and  configuration  of  the  country  are  as  various  as  the  diver- 
sities presentdd  by  the  stenle,  cold,  Apennine  region, — the  fruitful  y^^Sfej*  of  the 
Amo,  of  the  Chifuia,  and  Ombrone, — and  the  Jimiealthy  Maremma.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  Government  returns,  amounted  to  1,725,700  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census  at  the  commencement  of  1863. 
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§  2.  A&BICnLTUSB. 

The  mezzeria  or  metayer  system  pieraOs  in  Tuseany,  and  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  ICaramma,  the  fanns  are 
smalL  The  contract  between  the  landlord  and  peasant,  which  is  unwritten, 
is  in  force  for  one  year  only ;  the  proprietor  may  discharge  his  cultiyator  every 
year  at  a  fixed  period,  but  a  good  tenant  will  hold  by  the  estate  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  system  depending  too  on  mutual  good  fEuth,  a  good 
labourer  is  indispensable  to  the  well-doing  of  the  landlord.  In  the  partner- 
ship the  proprietor  supplies  all  the  capital,  the  oxen  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  the  cultivator  the  labour;  the  produce  being  eq[ually  divided  between 
them.  The  cultivator  is  only  obliged  to  supply  the  labour  required  in  the 
ordinary  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  is  desirous  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  or 
draining,  he  must  pay  the  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work.  The  seed  for  sowing 
is  supimed  at  joint  expense ;  that  reqmred  for  the  support  of  the  cultivator  in 
bad  years  the  proprietor  generally  supplies.  In  the  Lucchese  territory  the  land 
is  generally  let  out  at  a  fixed  rent,  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  supplied  throughout  Tuscany  by  the  landlord,  and  maintamed  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  tenant ;  in  case  of  casualties  the  latter  pays  a  moiety  of  the 
value  of  the  animals  lost,  as  he  derives  a  moiety  of  any  profit  from  their  sale. 
All  fium-buildings  are  maintained  in  repair  by  the  landowner,  and  the  peasants 
are  therefore  lodged  gratuitously.  The  tenant  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  for  pressing  his  grapes  and  olives,  pays  a  small  tax  of  about  l-16th  to 
his  landlord  for  their  use. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  contentment, 
among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  which  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  which  may  be 
misti^Lcn  for  a  state  of  independent  circumstances.  But  although  the  system 
works  well  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  it  is  attended  with  the  great  draw- 
back of  a  stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  precarious  position.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  Contadino  ever  to  rise  above  the  si^iation  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  his  fimiily  before  him  have  occupied  for  generations.  The  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  Chiana  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  with  less  waste  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  productions  of  importance  that  of  silk  is  increasing; 
the  annual  quantity  pn^uoed  is  stated  at  nearly  260,000  lbs.,  and  might  be 
greatly  augmented.  Oil  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  and  is  increasing  also 
in  quantity  by  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  olive. 


§  3.  BIakupactubes. 

The  manufactures  of  Tuscany  have  never  been  either  restricted  or  protected 

by  legislation.     In  this  respect,  as  in  everything  connected  with  the  liberty 

of  commerce,  Tuscany  has  l^n  the  first  country  to  take  the  lead  in  that  system 

which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  SirBobertPeel.  Except  so  far  as  the  usual 

handicrafts  in  towns  and  villages  have  been  called  by  necessity  into  opera- 

'iion,  the  people  look  to  agriculture  chiefly  for  their  support :  those  who  are 

mployed  in  straw-plait  nuiking,  and  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  such 

roollois,  linens,  and  sUks  as  are  made  in  the  coimtry,  are  generally  found  at 

rork  in  their  own  habitations. 
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Notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the  Tuscan  people  for  agriculture,  the 
followiiur  branches  of  manufacture  employ  a  oonsiderahle  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  towns  :— 

Btrcum  JPlaiUng  amd  Straw  Sots. — ^This  important  branch  of  industry,  cele- 
brated for  its  beautifiil  productions,  has  long  formed  an  extensiye  and  profitable 
article  of  export,  especnallj  to  Enirland  and  the  United  States.  Besides  their 
general  use  in  the  country  itself,  the  yalue  of  hats  and  plaiting  exported 
has  ayeraged  from  6,500,000  to  7,500,000  lire  (£216,600  to  £250,000)  per 
annum.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  exercised  not  only  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  but  in  the  country  districts.  Preparing  the  straw  in  bundles 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  platting,  cleansing,  and  making  up  the  plait  for 
use  or  exportation,  afibrd  employment  to  the  ramale  population, — ^moderately 
paid,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  tune,  in  a  much  cheaper  country,  higher  wages 
are  earned  than  are  paid  for  the  same  work  in  London,  Dunstable,  and  other 
places  in  England.  Morence,  Prato,  Fistoia,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  are  the  principal 
centres  of  the  straw  manufitctories.  At  Prato  alone,  an  English  house  giyes 
employment,  all  the  year  round,  to  some  thousands  of  persons.  The  young 
females  or  Contadine  often  by  their  industry  and  skiU  in  straw-plaiting  realiiee 
their  marrii^e  dower.  Each  girl  can,  for  a  few  pence,  purchase  straw  to  work 
up,  and  earn  between  30  and  40  sous,  15  to  20  pence,  per  day. 

SUk  Mcmufaotures, — ^Florence  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufiustures, 
especially  for  throwing,  weaving,  &o.  There  are  silk-works  also  at  Siena, 
PiBtoia,  and  Prato.  The  silk-looms  in  Florence  are  in  the  houses  of  the  weavers. 

Woollen  Mcmufacturet, — These  are  chiefly  of  a  coarse  description :  the  woollen 
caps  called  beretti,  and  the  military  caps,  calahcun^  worn  by  the  Turks,  are  manu- 
factured extensively  for  the  Levant  market.  The  value  exported,  of  both,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  75,000Z.  sterling.  In  Prato  and  its  neighbourhood  there  are 
above  thirty  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  Turkish  caps.  Florence 
has  manu£eu$tories  of  carpets.  The  colours  and  texture  of  the  Fbrentine  carpets 
are  much  admired. 

lAnens  and  Hemp  Tusuee  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  country  districts, 
and  ahnost  exclusively  for  domestic  use. 

Ootton  Manufaciuree. — ^There  are  few  cotton  manufactures  in  Tuscany,  the 
country  deriving  its  supplies  from  England  and  France. 

Paper  and  Printing, — Both  these  are  extending ;  there  are  about  fifty  mills, 
large  and  small,  of  the  first.  Paper  is  manufiM^ured  in  large  quantities  and  for 
exportation  about  Pescia  and  San  Marcello. 

AlabaHer  cmd  Marble. — ^There  are  a  g^eftt  number  of  alabaster  works  at 
Volterra,  where  more  than  1200  persons,  rorming  one-fourth  of  the  population, 
are  employed  on  them,  and  on  marble  and  sculpture  works  in  Florence  and 
other  places. 

Porcelain. — ^The  establishment  of  the  Marchese  GHnori,  near  Florence,  pro- 
duces excellent  porcelain  for  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  specimens  little  inferior  to 
the  productions  of  Sevres  as  works  of  art. 

Tanneriee  and  Workt  of  Leather, — ^There  are  several  tanneries,  but  they  tan 
little  more  than  the  leather  used  in  the  country. 

Sardware  and  Wbrke  of  Metal, — ^The  cutlery,  iron,  and  other  metal  works 
are  moderately*  good.  The  best  cutlery  is  made  at  Pistoia.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  at  the  Qovemment  foundry  of  Follonica  from 
the  Elba  ores,  and  exported  to  the  Boman,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  states.*  Of 

*  The  mines  of  Elba  are  now  producing  60,000  tons  of  iron*ore  annually,  of  which  25,000  are 
smelted  in  Tuscany,  and  the  rest  exported  to  England,  France,  Naples,  and  Genoa ;  the  shipments 
to  Great  Britain  increasing  every  year. 
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hie  jmn  the  eopper-mniM of  Tnscaii^ hacweunred r&rj prodnctrro^ mgeaaJELj 
iboM  of  I*  Ctera^  new  MoDfte  CSatiiii,  in  the  TiUey  o^ 

Sn^ish  gentlmyn,  MeMn.  Sloonettid  HaU;  tiMsir  smelting-workB  at  La  Biigtia, 
in  ue  wtSkj  of  the  Biaenso,  near  Fiato,  tmniqg  out  neAj  900  tona  anmially 
of  exoeDent  metal,  the  idiola  of  idiidi  finda  a  raadf  tele  in  Tnacanj  and  the 
neighbonring  atatea  of  Ifuilea  and  the  Chnrch  finr  the  mann&ctnre  of  artidea  for 
domeatle  purpoaea.  A  large  quantity  oiwerj  rich  copper  are  from  theae  and 
other  Tnacan  minea  ia  now  expOTted  to  Eng^d. 


§  4.  WlHSS. 

The  prooeai  of  wine-making  ia  better  midentood,  and  a  greater  number  ol 
ffood  winea  are  produced,  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  state  of  Italy. 
The  Grand  Dnses  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  improre  the  yine- 
yards,  by  importing  the  best  species  of  yines  from  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Canaries;  and  the  wines  made  show  that  their  labours  have  been  attended 
with  considerable  success.  According  to  Bedi's  patriotic  dithyrambic,  entitled 
*  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  the  wines  of  TuMwiy  are  the  first  in  the  world,  and  they 
perhaps  might  be  so,  if  a  better  choice  was  made  in  the  soils  appropriated 
tor  their  erowth,  and  greater  science  displayed  in  their  fabrication.  That 
it  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  former  of  these  points  that  the  Tuscans  so 
often  err  appears  from  sereral  passages  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  in  which  the 
author  anatnematizes  those  who  first  dared  to  plant  the  vine  on  low  soils,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  the  juice  which  flows 


**dall'ttTe1mine 


Di  Tigne  sassoii$ime  Toteane." 

«  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  the  city  of  Arezzo,**  he  remarks  in  a  note,  **wa8 
one  granting  free  permission  to  plant  rines  on  such  hills  as  were  calculated  to 
produce  go^  wine,  but  strictly  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  them  on  the  low 
grounds  destined  to  the  growth  of  com."  The  injudicious  metiiod  also  of 
traininff  the  Tine  excites  his  just  indignation. 

In  the  description  of  Tuscan  wines  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not 
attending  to  theur  different  qualities.  As  the  grapes  have,  in  genwal,  attained 
their  fml  maturity  before  being  pressed — ^being,  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
ohooer  sweet  wines,  dried  within  doors  before  tl:^  are  trodden — ^the  first  juice 
(muHum  liwwium)  necessarily  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  wine 
procured  from  it  will  consequently  belong  to  the  sweet  class.  But,  when  this 
II  drawn  off,  it  is  customary  to  add  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  murk,  which, 
after  a  short  fermentation,  yields  a  very  tolerable  wine ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  furnishes  an  inferior  sort.  In  this  way,  a  proportion  of  the  inferior  wine 
of  the  country  is  made ;  but  all  the  choicest  growths  are  mord  or  less  sweet. 
The  Montepmoiano  wine,  which  a  trayeller  will  most  probably  have  set  before 
him,  will  be  the  common  wine  of  the  place,  and  will  not  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  most  esteemed  wine  in  Tuscany,  the  "d*  ogni  vino  ^  il  re"  of  the  poet. 
According  to  Bedi,  another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  best  Tuscan  wines  receiving  their  appellations  from  the  grapes 
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which  yield  them^  as,  for  qyamplfl,  the  AleaMeo^  the  Cohmbamo^  the  IMftknio, 
the  VerwModOy  &o. ;  and  as  these  names  are  not  oonfined  to  Tasoany,  hut  are 
common  to  the  ffrowths  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them  is  still  fiiruxer  increased. 

The  AleaHcOf  or  red  muscadine,  which  is  produced  in  the  highest  perfection 
ahout  Montepulciano ;  at  Monte  Oatini,  in  uie  Yal  di  Nievole ;  and  at  Fonte- 
a-Muriano,  in  the  Lucohese  territory,  and  of  which  the  name  in  some  measure 
expresses  the  rich  qualitj^  (it  being  obyiously  deriyed  from  ^^C**  to  expose 
to  the  Sim),  has  a  brilliant  purpk  colour,  and  a  luscious  aromatic  flayour, 
hut  without  being  cloying  to  the  palate,  as  its  sweetness  is  genowlly  tem- 
pered with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringenoy.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  sweet  wines ;  and  probably  approaches  more  than 
any  other  to  some  of  the  most  esteemed  wines  of  the  ancients.  The 
rocky  hills  of  the  Chianti  district,  near  Siena,  furnish  an  excellent 
dry  red  wine,  the  best  ordinary  wine  at  the  Florentine  tables;  and  at 
Artimino,  an  ancient  yilla  of  the  Gband  Bukes,  now  a  possession  of  the  Barto- 
lommei  family,  an  excellent  claret  is  grown  which  Beai  places  before  the  wine 
of  Ayignon. 

These  are  the  chief  red  wines  of  Tuscany.  Formerly  seyeral  white  sorts  were 
made,  of  which  the  Verdea^  so  called  from  its  colour  mdining  to  green,  was  in 
high  repute.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  preferred  it  to  all  other  European  wines ; 
and  in  the  time  of  our  James  I.  to  haye  drunk  Yerdea  is  mentioned  among  the 
boasts  of  a  trayeUed  gentleman : — 

**  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  reliea, 
I>runk  your  Verdea  wine,'*  &e. 

Bbaumoht  &  Flbtchkb,  The  Blder  BrotAa*,  Act  11.  ae.  1. 

The  best  used  *to  be  made  at  Arcetri,  in  the  yidnity  of  Florence.  Next  to  it 
ranks  the  Trebbiano,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  that  name,  and  much  extoUed 
for  its  golden  colour  and  exquisite  sweetness ;  being  in  &ct  rather  a  syrup  than 
a  wine.  For  making  it  the  sweetest  grapes  are  chosen,  and,  according  to  Ala- 
manni,  partly  dried  in  the  sun,  after  haying  had  their  stalks  twisted.  The 
fermentation  continues  four  or  fiye  days  ;  the  wine  is  then  introduced  into  the 
cask  and  imdergoes  repeated  rackings  during  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Most  of  the  Tuscan  white  sweet  wines  now  pass  under  the  denomination  of 
Aleatico  and  Yino  Santo ;  the  white  grapes  being  chiefly  mixed  with  those 
of  the  darker  colour  in  the  manufacture  of  red  wines. 

Before  the  yine  malady  the  produce  of  the  yineyards  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  Tuscany ;  but  as  the  natiye  wines  are  easily  spoilt 
by  carriage,  the  surplus,  beyond  that  consiuned  in  the  country,  was  distilled  to 
obtain  the  brandy  contained  in  them.  Of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  yery 
deficient  in  quantity  and  iadifibrent  in  quality,  to  the  great  mstress  of  the  rural 
population. 


§  5.  MoKET.— Pafeb  Cubbsnct. 

The  French  or  Decimal  system  of  currency,  is  adopted  throughout  Italy. 
The  JAra^  or  franco =100  oentessemi. 
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1  Lnm  25  e.:=l  ihiniiigslO  simdMa  (F^Qiaaii)=85  faneuftnn  (Gcniiaii):s 
60  kr.  (Anifcrian). 

The  ooim  in  lue  srfr— 
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Bank  notes  are  a  legal  tender,  and  they  form,  -with  copper  coins,  ahnost 
the  only  onnent  money  of  Italy,  there  hemg  very  little  silyer,  and  less  gold, 
in  circulation.  Italian  hank-notes  are  always  at  a  considerahle  discount  as 
comnared  with  gold  and  silver.  This  discount  varies  from  time  to  time.  The 
smaU  notes— namely,  those  of  i  and  i  lira,  are  usually  issued  hy  private  local 
hanks,  and  are  not  current  heyond  the  district  in  which  they  are  issued. 
But  notes  of  the  Banca  Nazionale  are  current  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Travellers  arriving  in  Italy  with  gold  should  have  it  changed  into  Italian 
hank-notes  at  the  rate  of  the  day  at  a  money-changer's,  whose  sign  is  Oambio 
Valute,  The  discount  on  paper  has  heen  as  much  as  15  per  cent.,  and  may 
he  more,  hut  it  varies  from  day  to  day.  At  10  per  cent,  a  British  sovereign 
will  ohtain  ahout  28  lire  in  paper,  whilst  at  par  it  is  only  worth  25  lire  21  c. 
At  most  of  the  hotels  the  landlords,  if  paid  in  gold  or  English  hank-notes,  will 
allow  the  current  premium ;  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  then  a  money-changer 
should  he  resorted  to.  Some  innkeepers  and  shopkeepers  try  to  insist  on 
payment  in  gold,  which  ought  to  he  resisted,  unless  there  is  an  express  stipula- 
tion beforehand  that  they  are  to  be  paid  in  that  way.  The  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  have  precisely  the  same  value  in 
Italy  as  Italian  gold  and  silver.  On  leaving  a  town  where  the  Traveller  has 
been  stayinif,  he  must  take  care  to  get  rid  of  all  local  notes,  as  it  would 
^  difficult  lor  him  to  pass  them  elsewhere. 
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6.  MsAsuBXS  OF  Length,  with  thxib  EzrauBH  SQuiYJOiXKTfl. 

(The  oefUimetrOf  decimetro^  and  chUometro  of  Italy  correspond  exactly  vith 
the  centmHre^  decmHre^  and  kilometre  of  France^ 
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1608.31   metres  =  5280  ft  =  1760  yards  =:  I  English  mile. 
I  kilometre     =     0.6213  mile     =     1093.633  yards. 


§  7.  Railways. 

Numerous  lines  of  Bailway  are  in  actiyitj,  whilst  others  are  in  progress. 

1.  The  Bologna  and  Pistoia  line,  where  it  joins  the  line  by  way  of  Lucca,  to 
Florence.  2.  fVom  Leghorn  to  Florence,  by  Pisa.  8.  From  Spezia  to  Florence, 
by  Sarzana,  Massa,  Yiare^gio,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pescia,  Pistoia,  and  Prato,  or  by  the 
one  from  Pisa ;  the  two  Imes  haye  a  common  station  at  Pisa.  4.  From  Empoli 
to  Siena,  communicating  with  Florence,  and  from  Siena  to  Bome  by  way  of 
Orvieto  and  Orte.  6.  From  Florence  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  to  Foligno,  joining  there  the  railway  between  Bologna  and  Bome. 
6.  From  Leghorn  to  Orbetello  and  Ciyita  Yecchia  along  tl^  sea-coast,  the 
Maremmana,  with  a  branch  to  Le  Moje,  near  Yolterra.  7.  From  Sienna 
to  G-rosseto,  branching  off  from  the  Siena  and  Chiusi  line  at  Asciano,  from 
which  it  follows  the  yallejs  of  the  Asso  and  Ombrone. 
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§  8.  FijKTDra. 

It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  art  of  painting  was  lerived  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  the  era  of  the  reviyal  of  art  in  Tuscany,  artists  were  artificers  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  studied  their  art  not  in  the  academy,  but  in 
the  workshop.  The  "  Arte  degh  Orefici,"  the  goldsmiths'  craft,  was  the  chief 
school ;  hence  came  some  of  the  best  artists  in  all  the  three  branches  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  Brunelleschi,  CMiiberti,  Orgagna,  Luca  deUa 
Bobbia,  Massolino,  Ghirlandajo,  PoUajuolo,  Botticelli,  Yerrochio,  Francia^ 
Finiguerra,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Bacdo  Bandhielli,  Benyenuto  Cellini,  Yasari, 
and  a  host  of  other  in&rior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  this  trade,  which 
some  practised  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Painters  were  chiefly  employed 
in  church  imagery  and  ornaments,  as  decorators  of  houses  and  furniture. 
The  articles  which  gave  occupation  to  their  pencils  were  of  yarious  descrip- 
tions. The  most  costly  seem  to  haye  been  the  ponderous  well-lined  chests 
called  Cassom,  in  which  the  trousseau  of  the  bride  was  oonyeyed  to  her  new 
domicile,  or  in  which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their  robes  and  garments  of 
brocade  and  yelyet,  no  small  portion  of  their  inheritance.  Bedsteads,  screens, 
cornices,  and  other  ornamental  portions  of  the  rooms,  were  adorned  in  like 
manner.  Subjects  were  often  borrowed  from  the  legend  or  the  romance,  the 
illustrations  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  age.  Here  also  were  exhibited  the 
amusements  of  the  world : — tilts  and  tournaments,  the  sports  of  the  chase,  and 
the  pastimes  of  wood  and  field,  were  often  particularly  chosen ;  and  upon  such 
works  the  most  excellent  painters  exercised  themselyes.  Eyen  under  the  early 
Medicis,  when  the  altered  spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendered  painting  a 
profession,  it  was  still  talked  of  as  a  trade.  It  was  in  the  "  hottegaf*  the  shop, 
and  not  in  the  "  studio^*  that  the  painter  was  to  be  found.  The  statutes  of  the 
Company  of  St.  Luke,  or  the  *'Arte  de*  Bipintori,"  at  Florence,  1886,  show 
that,  as  in  London,  they  were  a  mere  guild  of  workmen  or  artisans.  There 
were  the  like  fraternities  at  Bologna  and  at  Yenioe;  and  all  were  equally 
comprehensiye,  admitting  as  their  members  trunk-msJEers,  gilders,  yarmshers, 
sadcQers,  cutlers,  in  short  all  workmen  in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any 
connection  with  design,  however  remote  that  might  be. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  of  what  we  would  now  term  the  easel  pictures  of  the  oldest 
masters,  have  been  detached  from  articles  of  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  furniture: 
and  indeed,  before  the  16th  centy.,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cabinet 
pictures,  that  is  to  say,  movable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  be  hung  upon  the 
wall  as  ornaments,  without  being  considered  as  objects  of  veneration  or  worship, 
ever  existed.  For  an  account,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  for  their  respective  characters  and  merits,  the  traveller  must  be  referred  to 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle*s  *  History  of  Italian  Fainting,'  to  Kugler's  Handbook, 
to  Yasari*s  great  biographical  work,  to  the  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
*  Memoirs  of  Early  It<ailian  Painters,'  and  the  ^  Cicerone  or  Art  Guide  to  Pidnting 
in  Italy'  from  the  Gbrman  of  Burckhardt. 


§  9.  SCITLPTUEB, 

earliest  medisBval  sculpture  of  Tuscany  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  at  Pistoia, 
a  Maestro  Qruamonte  has  left  several  specimens  of  his  chisel.    Pisa 
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was  illustrated  bj  Nioolo  da  Jwa  and  other  artists  of  the  Fisan  school« 
of  whom  Andrea  worked  much  at  Florence;  and  an  impulse  having  been 
thus  given,  the  art  speedily  attained  a  great  perfection.  Sculpture  with 
the  Florentines,  like  painting,  was  a  trade,  and  yexy  frequently  connected 
with  some  other  calling.  Very  often  the  sculptors  were  also  gola  and  silver 
smiths,  or  workers  in  metal.  At  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  stands 
Andrea  Cione,  sumamed  Ofgoffna  (1326-1389),  who  was  oriffinallj  a  gold- 
smith. He  became  an  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor.  **  Kis  works  in 
sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  stiffiiess  in  execution  that  pervades  them, 
liave  great  merit.  His  most  esteemed  performances  are  the  sculptures  on  the 
tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Or*  San  Michele  in  Florence.  Orsngna  showed  great 
talent  in  the  management  of  his  draperies,  preserving  considerable  breadth  in 
the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  folds,  and  so  composing  them  as  not  to 
oonoeal  the  action  of  the  limbs.*' — Weitmacottfjun^  AJt,A. 

A  new  era  of  Tuscan  sculpture  began  with  JDonateUo,  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  who  was  his  master,  and  there  are  several  very  able  men  who 
flourished  just  before  him,  and  who  led  the  way.  Jacopo  delta  Queroia,  other- 
wise Jacopo  deUa  JFonte,  is  one  of  these :  he  produced  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
Haria  del  Carretto  which  we  see  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lucca.  There  were  also  many 
Fietohma  of  great  ability :  they  were  rather  a  school  of  stonecutters  and  workers 
of  ornaments,  but  they  acquirod  great  dexterity  of  hand :  one  of  them  was  Andrea 
da  IHeeole,  who  worked  with  great  purity  of  style.  Donaio  di  Betto  Bardi,  better 
known  as  Donaiello  (bom  1383,  died  1466),  travelled  much  in  Italy,  studying  the 
antique  at  Bome.  "  The  works  of  DonateUo  are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
their  superior  qualities.  His  conceptions  were  bold,  and  his  execution  vigorous, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his  performances  the  reason  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
his  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  these  quahties  as 
Michael  Angelo — '  Marco,  perch^  non  mi  parliP'  It  is  probable  that  the  some- 
what exaggerated  treatment  which  is  observable  in  some  of  the  productions  of 
Donatello,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporary  Ghiberti,  arose  from  weir  desire  to 
avoid  the  dryness  and  poverty  of  form  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors." — jregUnaoott,jim.  MUppo  BruneUeseo  (1377-1446)  at- 
tempted to  rival  Donatello,  but  not  successfully,  for,  much  as  he  excelled  in 
arclutecture,  in  sculpture  he  showed  but  inferior  tident.  Aniowio  FUarete, 
a  disciple  of  Donatello,  is  principally  known  as  an  architect.  Michelozzo 
MieheiozziwoAeA  with  Donatello.  Deaiderio  da  SetHgnano^  a  fiivourite  scholar 
of  Donatello's,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28,  was  most  graceful  in  his  designs,  and 
succeeded  most  happily  in  giving  to  his  marble  an  appearance  of  softness. 
Namn  di  Banco  (1383-1421)  was  a  scholar  of  Donatello,  more  distinguished 
for  his  good  and  amiable  qualities  than  for  his  skill :  he  was,  however,  much 
employed.  Antonio  BouelUno  (flourished  1440-1480),  and  Bernardo  his 
brothi^,  are  most  fully  masters  of  all  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  art ;  but 
both  had  merits  also  of  a  high  order,  and  Michael  Angelo  much  admired  the 
expression  oiAMtonio^e  countenances  and  the  execution  of  his  drapery.  Ho 
worked  with  the  utmost  freedom :  the  marble  seemed  to  yield  before  his  hand 
like  vrax,  and  his  figures  are  pervaded  by  tenderness  and  sweetness.  Lorenzo 
OMberti  (1378-1^5),  brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  has  secured  a  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  He  was 
also  a  painter,  and  has  left  some  carious  historical  writings  upon  art. 
Luca  della  Bobbia  (1388-1460)  was  also  a  goldsmith.  He  worked  sometimes 
in  metal  and  marble,  but  principally  in  a  species  of  earthenware  of  his  own  in- 
vention— burnt  day,  painted  with  vitrified  colours,  and  possessing  remarkable 
durability.    A^ostino  and  OUamanOf  his  brothers,  worked  in  the  same  line,  and 
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ihsax  •performances  can  scsroely,  if  at  all,  be  distmgnished  from  thoae  of  Lmca. 
Andrea,  a  nephew  of  Imca,  was  exoeedingly  derot^  to  his  art  (14f44-1528), 
another  Imea  and  a  Cfirolamo  followed,  all  keeping  the  secret  of  iheir  ancestor, 
which  died  with  them.  **  There  is  a  tradition  that  Lnca  deUaBobbia  committed 
his  secret  to  writing,  and  enclosed  the  paper,  or  idiaterer  it  was  inscribed  on,  in 
some  one  of  his  models  before  he  sent  it  to  be  baked ;  so  that  it  could  only  be 
known  at  the  price  of  destrojing,  or  at  least  injuring,  a  number  of  his  works, 
till  the  document  should  appear.  Among  his  productions  are  some  of  great 
beauty.  They  consist  chiefly  of  groups,  in  alto-rilievo,  of  the  Madonna  and 
infimt  Sayiour,  or  Christ  and  St.  Jolm  as  children,  and  similar  subjects." — 
WeHmacott,  jwm.  Benedetto  and  CHrolamo  da  Majano  were  artists  of  great 
fertility  of  inyention  and  much  elegance.  Benedetto  worked  much  in  wood, 
both  in  carying  and  in  inlaid  work  or  intaniatura.  Antonio  del  PoUqfnolo 
(1426-1498)  possessed  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  that  he  has  been  called 
the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo.  Though  not  a  pupil  of  Qhiberti,  PoUa- 
juolo  worked  much  under  that  great  master;  he  and  his  brother  Bietro 
yrere  also  excellent  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metaL  Andrea  del  Verrocckio 
(1432-1488),  a  goldsmith,  and  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  possessed, 
like  JPolhifnolOf  great  anatomical  knowledge.  He  principally  fiuled  in  his 
draperies.  He  was  an  artist  of  much  inventire  skill,  usu^y  working  in 
metal,  and  he  first  made  plaster  casts.  Matteo  Chitali  (143&-1501)  is 
noticed  at  Lucca.  Until  a  mature  age  this  very  exquisite  artist  practised  as 
a  barber.  'Andrea  Ferrucd  and  Mino  da  I%e9ole  both  belong  to  the  school 
of  Piesole.  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1563)  became  at  an  early  age  the  scholar 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  lus  time,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Bertoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  established 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence.  "  Till  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  the 
works  of  art  since  the  revival  were  all  more  or  less  meagre  and  dry  in  style, 
although  considerable  feeling  and  talent  were  occasionally  displayed  in  their 
conception  (or  invention)  and  composition.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  some- 
times made,  as  by  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  better  and 
more  elegant  quality  of  form,  but  it  was  1^  for  Michael  Angelo  to  effect  that 
total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stamped  not  only  his  own  productions,  but 
the  art  of  his  age  with  a  character  peculiarly  its  own." — Westmacott^jun. 
Bacoio  da  MonteUtpo  (flourished  1490),  also  of  the  school  of  Ghiberti,  produced 
but  little  in  Tuscany ;  he  was  free  and  bold  in  manner.  CHuUano  di  San  GaUo 
(d.  1517)  and  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  (d.  1534)  are  more  known  as  architects 
than  as  sculptors ;  their  minor  ornaments  show  much  taste.  But  in  this  line 
they  were  much  excelled  by  Benedetto  da  Boeezzano,  whose  works  of  this  de- 
scription exhibit  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch  and  elegance  of  design.  Andrea  da 
Sansovino  worked  principally  out  of  Tuscany ;  what  he  has  left  here  is  generally 
simple  and  affecting.  Ot  Francesco  Bustici  there  are  remarkably  few  specimens. 
Cicognara  considers  Bustici  as  a  first-rate  artist.  Baccio  BandtnelU  (d.  1559) 
possessed  extraordinary  talent.  He  was  an  ill-conditioned  man,  and  was  much 
censured  in  his  own  time  by  the  many  enemies  whom  he  had  made ;  but  he  was 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  power,  bold  in  design,  rich  in  inyention.  Montorsoli 
(d.  1563)  worked  under  Michael  Angelo.  His  heads  are  full  of  expression  and 
grace,  and  his  style  so  like  that  of  Baphael  da  Montelu^o,  also  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo' s,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  him.  II  Tribolo^  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  made  copies  of  Michael  Angelo  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and,  when 
he  worked  independently,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  delicacy  and  sweetness. 
'^•ovanni  deW  Opera,  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli,  is,  allowing  for  some  incorrectness, 
mgst  the  good  artists  of  the  Florentine  schooL    iSie  Perseus  of  Benvenuto 
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CeUmi  (d.  1570)  is  oertainlj  s  masteipieoe  of  art.  Vtncenzio  DomU  is  perhaps  s 
little  exaggerated  in  his  anatomical  display;  this  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo 
approaches  in  some  respects  to  the  excellences  of  Ids  master,  and  he  fidlj 
understood  as  well  the  theory  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  Bartolowmeo  Ammanati 
(1511-1592)  was  excellent  as  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  architect.  He  was 
often  employed  on  statues  of  large  dimensions,  which  at  this  period  had 
become  much,  in  yogue.  Qicmanni  di  Bologna  (1524-1599),  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  came  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  Uyed  so  many  years  at  Florence 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan  scnool.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  in  whose  works  we  obserye  a  decline  in  sculpture.  Instead  of  grace 
we  find  affectation  and  mechanical  skill  held  in  high  estimation.  "  His  works 
are  full  of  imagination,  and  are  executed  with  a  boldness  and  ability  that 
both  surprise  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes,  and  an  endeayour  after  picturesque  effect,  that 
disappoint  us." — WeHmacott,  jtm.  In  Bistro  diFrancaviUa  (1548-1611),  a 
Fleming  from  Cambray,  but  an  adopted  child  of  Florence,  we  can  begin  to  trace 
the  rapid  decline  of  art.  "Not  without  considerable  ability,  he  is  mannered  and 
affected.  OiovamU  CaccitU  (1562-1612)  was  a  free  and  oleyer  workman,  and 
an  excellent  hand  at  restoring  an  antique.  Many  of  the  ancient  statues  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  gallery  owe,  in  their  present  state,  more  to  him  than  to  their  first 
authors.  Bietro  Tacca  (d.  1640)  must  be  particularly  noticed.  This  disciple 
of  Gioyanni  di  Bologna  was  an  artist  of  real  genius:  he  worked  in  eyery 
species  of  material,  eyen  in  wax,  but  he  excelled  in  bronze,  the  castings  of 
Us  figures  being  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill.  Antonio  Susina  (d.  1624) 
was  an  excellent  worker  m  bronze :  he  had,  in  his  time,  almost  a  monopoly  of 
crucifixes  and  of  similar  church  images.  In  the  decline  of  art  Gherardo  Sil' 
vano  (d.  1675),  who  was  also  an  architect,  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
eleyemess  and  truth.  Of  the  last  -^rxod,  Foggini  may  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
as  showing  great  mastery  of  the  chisel,  though  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school 
of  Roubillac,  of  whom  he  was  nearly  a  contemporary. 

The  reader  will  find  ample  details  on  the  history  of  Tuscan  sculpture  in 
Mr.  Perkins's  work  on  Tuscan  Sculptors,  embracing  from  Nicolo  da  Pisa  to 
€Kan  Bologna ;  2  yols.  royal  8yo.,  London,  1864. 

Bespecting  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Tuscany  little  can  be  said. 
Some  of  the  principal  artists  haye  considerable  merit,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  splendid  models,  and  enjoying  all  the  adyantages  of  tuition,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  original  talent  of  former  times. 
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ROUTES. 


ROUTE  76. 

LA  8FBZIA  TO  PISA,  BT  BAIL. 

Spesda  to  ksl.  icn^ra. 

AToolAStat 11  7 

Sansana 16  10 

Avenza 27  17 

Massa 34  21 

QaerceU 41  25 

Fletca  Santa 44  27 

Vlareggio 54  31 

Torre  del  Lago  ....  59  37 

Fiaa 76  47 

4  trains  daily,  in  2^  and  3  hrs. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  fieur  as 
Ayenza,  is  described  in  the  Handbook 
of  Northern  ItaUf  (Rte.  14). 

The  whole  of  this  route  from  G«noa, 
Sestri,  and  Spezia,  is  now  performed 
by  railway,  running  through  a  very 
beautiful  country. 

Before  reaching  Avenza,  the  yiew  of 
the  valley  of  Carrara,  and  of  the  marble 
moimtains  at  the  base  of  which  it 
is  situated,  is  peculiarly  grand,  the 
mountain  being  one  arid  grey  mass  of 
rook  without  a  trace  of  vegetation,  the 
surfSace  hollowed  into  deep  angular 
ravines,  topped  by  pointed  pinnacles 
of  great  grandeur.  Ghrer  the  decUvities 
of  this  mountain  are  seen  the  nume- 
rous quarries  for  which  it  is  celebrated, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  white 
colour  or  the  grey  ground  of  the 
ravines :  the  contrast  between  the  bar- 
renness of  the  marble  peaks  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Apennines  here- 
about is  very  striking. 

27  kil.  Avenza  Junct.  Stat.  The 
town  (Pop.  3260)  is  situated  on 
the  torrent  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  Ccutle  was  built  by  Castruccio 
degli  Antelminelli  about  1322,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  do- 
minion which  he  had  conquered  in  the 
Lunigiana.  It  is  a  grand  building, 
little  injured:  the  round  towers  whidi 
flank  the  fortress  are  surmounted  by 
machicolations  of  the  boldest  character. 


Avenza  is  the  first  town  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Massa.  The  small  port  from 
which  the  Carrara  marble  is  shipped 
is  at  a  short  distance  on  the  rt. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Magra 
and  Avenza,  and  on  the  coast,  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  celebrated 
Luna  or  Xvnt,  a  very  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  giving  its  name  to  the  Qtdf^  now 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia^  and  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  JAuUffiana,  Lucan  makes 
it  the  residence  of  Aruns,  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  of  the  Etruscan 
auffurs,  and  attests  its  Etruscan  origin, 
and  its  desolation  in  his  time : — 

"  H«e  nopter  plaenit  Tnaoos  de  moire  vetnato 
Aodri  TiUtea,  qooram  qui  maximua  avo 
Arana  inoolait  deaeita  mflsnia  LanaB.** 

Luna  has  not  flourished  much  since 
Lucan's  days.  It  became  the  port  of 
shipment  for  the  marbles  brought 
from  the  adjoining  mountains,  and 
especially  Carrara,  from  the  time  of 
their  being  flrst  used  at  Bome  under 
Julius  CflBsar  ;its  '*  eandentia  mania  " 
are  described  in  the  poetical  itinerary 
of  Butilius  Numentianus.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Luna  was  dismantled  by 
the  Lombards;  in  1016  the  Emir  Musa 
plundered  it  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity.  From  this 
period  Luna  fell  into  decay,  though  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
until  the  see  was  translated,  in  1465, 
to  Sarzana ;  it  is  now  wholly  deserted. 
The  remains  of  the  Boman  age,  above 
ground,are — an  amphitheatre,a  theatre, 
and  a  tower,  possibly  of  a  lighthouse, 
which  may  he  traced  with  distinct- 
ness, and  fragments  of  some  other 
edifices.  Excavations,  however,  have 
produced  rather  an  abundant  harvest 
of  bronzes  and  inscriptions.  There  are 
some  remains  also  of  the  old  cathedral. 


Sranch  HaUway  to  Carrara^  3  m. 
Trains  in  12  min. 


Tuscany.        Boute  76. — Carrara. — Marble  Quarries. 
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Casbaba,  5  kil.  from  Avenza  on  1. 
(Inn:  Albeorgo  Nazionale,  in  the  prin- 
cipal street,  table  d*hdte.  Beware 
of  mosquitoes  here.)  The  little  princi- 
pality of  Carr<ira  is  almost  all  momi- 
tain  and  valley.  The  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  out  of  whose  sides  the 
white  marble  is  quarried,  are  of  a 
beautiful  wann  grey  colour.  The  city 
stands  in  a  narrow  yalley  between  five 
mountains,  the  Poggio  di  MonHa^  the 
Monte  cT  Arme^  the  JPoggio  di  Vetzala^ 
the  Poggio  di  Bedizzano^  and  the 
Poggio  di  Codona;  between  which 
descend  the  3  yalleys  of  Bayaccione, 
Fantiscritti,  and  La  Colonnata,wheirein 
the  principal  quarries  are  opened.  The 
town  is  one  continuous  Hudio,  peopled 
with  artists  in  yarious  costumes,  who 
affect  mostly  the  shaggy  aspect  of 
the  German  Burschen,  with  a  wild 
growth  of  hair,  whiskers,  mustachios, 
and  beard,  and  eyery  yariety  of  head- 
coyering.  The  promsion  of  marble 
giyes  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  city, 
especially  to  the  more  modem  build- 
ings. In  the  building  called  the 
AccadenUa  is  a  large  collection  of 
models  and  casts  from  the  greatest 
works  in  sculpture,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem; and  some  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  sculpture  found  in  the  quar- 
ries haye  been  remoyed  here,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  bas-relief  of  the 
Fanii  Scritti  (sculptured  soldiers),  and 
a  yotiye  altar,  dedicated  by  a  c^ain 
Yillicua,  a  decurion  of  the  slayes 
employed  here  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius. The  Ch,  of  St,  Andrea,  which 
is  collegiate,  was  built  in  the  ISth, 
and  has  some  good  sculptures  of 
the  15th  century.  "It  corresponds 
in  age  and  style  with  the  l)uomo  of 
Monza.  These  two  buildings  afford 
examples  of  a  peculiar  and  most  erace- 
ful  Gothic.  Fragments  of  a  sunilar 
style  occur  at  Sarzana ;  but  this  church 
at  Carrara  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  I  prefer  it  to  that 
at  Monza." — B.  The  only  object  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  an  early 
Elorentine  painting  now  placed  in  the 
naye,  and  2  medisyal  statues  in  the 
baptistery.  The  Madonna  delU  Grazie 


is  remarkable  for  its  fine  marbles.  The 
roughly-hewn  statue  on  the  fountain 
of  the  Piazza  is  said  to  haye  been 
sculptured  by  M.  Angelo  when  residing 
here. 

To  yisit  the  Marble  Qnarriee  from 
Carrara  there  is  a  steep  ascent  to 
ToranOf  in  the  yalley  of  Bavao* 
done :  the  simmiit  commands  a  noble 
yiew ;  on  the  one  side  Massa  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other  the  ra- 
yines  of  the  mountains  in  which  the 
quarries  are  situated.  The  excursion  to 
these  celebrated  quarries  must  be  per- 
formed in  alight  carriage  of  the  country 
or  on  foot.  The  road  is  not  practicable 
for  ordinary  carriages,  but  the  posti- 
lions will  stop  at  a  conyenient  station, 
and  one  franc  per  hour  is  paid  for 
eyery  horse  so  detained.  The  excur- 
sion may  be  accomplished  in  about  two 
hours.  If  any  imposition  as  to  terms 
is  attempted  by  the  professed  guides,  a 
boy  will  be  found  sufficient  to  show 
the  way.  There  are  nearly  400  quarries, 
of  which  not  more  than  seyen  or  eight 
furnish  the  statuary  marble.  The 
path  lies  by  the  side  of  the  Torano 
torrent ;  and  after  trayersing  the  fine 
gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Monte  Crestola  and  the  Poggio  Sil- 
vestrOf  we  reach  the  quarries  of  Ores" 
tola  and  Cavetta,  which  supply  a 
marble  of  yery  delicate  grain :  the 
largest  blocks  are  quarried  further  on 
imder  Monte  Sagro,  This  last  is  the 
*^  Mawaccione  *^  marble.  This  portion 
of  the  quarry  district  is  most  pic- 
turesque: but  another,  to  which  the 
road  by  the  side  of  the  Bedizzano 
leads,  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
curious  yestiges  of  the  ancient  work- 
ings, some  of  which  haye  been  remoyed 
to  the  Accademia,  especially  that 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Pantiaoritti, 
3f  m.  from  Carrara,  which  deriyes  its 
name  from  three  small  figures  of  Ju- 
piter, Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  sculp- 
tured upon  a  rock,  denominated  fanti 
(soldiers)  by  the  peasants.  All  around 
are  lying  pilasters,  columns,  arohitrayes, 
blocked  out,  but  left  unfinished.  Ex- 
tensiye  works  for  sawing  the  marble, 
with  machinery,  haye  been  set  up  by 
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Me88n.Walton.  Thenumberof  penons 
emplojedintheipiKrble-works  is  nearly 
5000,  and  the  quantitj  extracted 
annnally  about  &b,000  tons,  yalue 
5,000,000  francs  (200,000/.  sterling). 

The  carriaee-road  from  CSarrara  to 
Massa  ascends  rapidly  through  oak 
*  woods  until  it  reaches  the  point  called 
La  Foce.  During  the  whole  ascent  the 
views  of  Carrara,  and  of  its  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  with  the  white  patches  indica- 
ting the  marble-quarries,  are  very  fine. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction  the 
Tiew  embraces  the  valley  of  Massa,  the 
castle  of  Montignoso,  and  the  extensive 
phun  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  Before  entering 
Massa  the  Frigido  torrent  is  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  white  marble, 
erected  by  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice,  the  last  of  its  sovereigns. 

Leaving  Avenza  Stat.,  the  rly.  crosses 
a  rich  plain,  having  on  the  L  a  low 
range  of  hills,  upon  which  are  several 
picturesque  villages. 

7  kiL  Mcusa  Stat.,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  Massa  DuoaIiB  ;  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nu- 
merous other  places  having  the  name 
of  Mcusa.  (Inn :  Albergo  ddle  Quattro 
Xazioni,  comfortable.)  The  views  of  this 
little  city  are  remarkably  picturesque. 
An  old  castle  extends  along  a  noble 
rocky  ridge,  a  stream  flows  below,  vines 
are  trun^  over  trellises,  and  oranges 
flourish.  The  quantity  of  marble  em- 
ployed in  the  buildings  tells  of  the 
vicinity  of  Garrara. 

The  Palace  of  the  Princes  of  Massa 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  city. 
During  the  [French  occupation  Massa 
and  Carrara  were  placed  imder  the 
Baciocchis.  The  Princess  Elisa  Baci- 
occhi-Bonaparte  chose  the  palace  as 
her  summer  residence,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  to  her  taste,  she 
ordered  the  cathedral,  which  stood  in 
the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  palace, 
now  planted  with  orange-trees,  to  be 
demolished,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  fabric  was  entirely  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  present  Duomo  is  a 
plain  building  of  the  17th  centy.,  and 


formerly  a  ch.  of  the  Franciscans ;  in 
the  &9ade  is  a  curious  ancient  doorway, 
— an  arch  supported  by  twisted  co- 
lumns,— a  portion  of  one  of  the  portals 
of  the  demolished  cathedraL 

The  mountains  enclose  and  shelter 
Massa;  the  road  to  Pietra  Santa  passes 
through  a  most  fBrtile  country.  The 
noble  orchards,  almost  forests,  of  olive- 
trees,  add  much  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter  of  this  lovely  region. 

From  Massa  the  railway  follows 
the  base  of  the  hflls,  passing  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Montt^naso^ 
situated  upon  a  hill,  one  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Apennines  towards  the 
plain,  and  which  once  commanded 
the  road  into  Tuscany.  The  history 
of  this  castle,  properly  caDed  the  C<w- 
tello  tF  J^hinoffb,  can  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  the  Lombards.  After  passing 
Montignoso  some  short  distance,  the 
Tuscan  frt>ntier  was  crossed  at  Torre  di 
Porta  ;  2  m.beyond  this  the  rly.reaches 

7  kiL  Q!tterceta  Stat.  A  good  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Seravezza,  a  cool 
and  picturesque  summer  residence, — 
a  sort  of  miniature  Bagni  di  Luces, 
where  however  there  is  little  accom- 
modation for  visitors.  Proceeding  2  m. 
further,  we  arrive  at 

3  kiL  Pietra  Santa  Stat.,  close  to  the 
town.  (The  Unione,  outside  the  Massa 
gate  :  H6td  de  I'Europe,  dean  and 
reasonable.)  Pop.  3785.  This  dty 
is  beautifully  situated,  with  a  back- 
ground of  swelling  hills.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  waUs,  which  ex- 
tend up  the  olive-dad  dedivity  to  the 
old  castle.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
is  an  interesting  group  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  The  ch.  of  St.  Martin  is 
called  the  DuomOy  althougih  not  a  cathe- 
dral, there  being  no  bi^op  here.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  centy.,  but 
manv  parts  are  later.  The  £Et^ade  is 
nearly  all  of  the  14th  cenir^.,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  rose-window  which  abounds, 
as  well  as  the  doorways,  in  curious  de- 
tails. The  interior  is  much  modern- 
ized :  the  pillars  of  Seravezza  marble 
are  of  the  16th  centy.  The  pulpit  is 
by   8t€igio  Sta^gi^  an  artist  of  great 
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merit  (see  Fisa,  Duomo),  by  whom 
there  are  also  many  Boulptures  in  the 
ohoir.  The  Baptistery  contains  bronses 
by  JDonatellOf  and  scmptures  by  Staggi^ 
executed  about  1626.  The  font  is  an 
ancient  Roman  tctzza^  with  figures  of 
sea-gods.  That  of  St.  John,  on  the 
cover,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  bronze  statue  of 
Noah,  are  by  Doncttello. 

The  ch.  of  8anC  AgovUno  is  of  the 
G-othic  of  the  14th  oenty. :  the  front 
is  rich,  but  unfinished.  The  floor  is 
coyered  with  ancient  slab-tombs ;  the 
nave  is  quite  payed  with  them.  In 
the  first  chapel  to  the  rt.  on  entering 
is  a  good  picture,  the  best  at  Pietra 
Santa,  by  Taddeo  Zacchia^  of  Lucca, 
dated  1619,  and  a  fine  altar  by  Staggi^ 
or  his  schooL  The  Cctrnpanile^  de- 
tached from  the  Duomo,  erected  in 
1380,  and  the  machicolated  Town 
Hally  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
square,  complete  the  group  round  the 
Piazza. 

Mines  of  lead-silver  ores  and  quick- 
silyer  have  been  opened  near  Pietra 
Santa,  the  nearest  3,  the  fiirthest  6  m. 
off,  to  which,  includmg  a  visit  to  the 
quarries  of  Seravezza,  and  those  of 
Monte  Altissimo,  now  much  worked 
and  producing  a  very  fine  quality  of 
statuary  marble,  an  agreeable  excur- 
sion may  be  made,  by  an  excellent 
road  of  4  m.  to  the  latter  town. 

phravellers  proceeding  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  without  entering  Lucca,  may 
arrange  with  the  innkeeper  at  Pietra 
Santa,  who  will  undertake  to  convey 
them  there,  4^  posts  being  the  dis- 
tance charged ;  horses  are  changed  at 
Maggiano:  from  thence  to  Muriano 
7  m.,  where  the  Serehio  is  crossed,  and 
afterwards  by  the  ordinary  road  from 
Lucca  to  the  Bagni. 

Montrandto.  Horses  are  generally 
changed  at  the  foot  of  the  hm  of  La 
Chiesa,  which  is  climbed  by  a  long 
ascent  of  nearly  550  ft.,  from  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and 
then  descend  into  a  well-cultivated 
plfun.    Above,  upon  a  beautiful  hill, 


stood  the  castle  of  Montravanto,  the 
ancient  name  of  Montramito. 

On  the  rt.  is  the  village  and  castle  of 
Nozzcmo^  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Countess  Matilda. 

Meuaa  Rosa^  or  Mtuaa  Grossa;  a 
scattered  borgo,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sur- 
mounted by  a  villa,  anciently  a  feudal 
castle. 

Cross  the  Serohio  at  S.  Pietro.  Here 
a  cross-road  branches  off  on  the  rt., 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
vetturino  travellmg,  joius  the  highway 
from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  at  the  villaffe  of 
Montuolo,  without  going  round  by 
Lucca.] 

2^  m.  from  Pietr^  Santa  a  road 
to  the  L  leads  to  SHava,  a  villa  of 
the  ex-Duchess  of  Lucca. 

From  Pietra  Santa  the  rlv.  crosses 
the  plain,  approaching  gradually  the 
sea-coast,  before  reaching — 

10  kil.  Viareffgio  Stat.  {Inn:  Al- 
bergo  del  Commereio;  very  &ir). 
Yiareggio  has  become  a  frequent-ed 
batlung-place,  the  beach  being  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  no 
beauty  in  itself  but  affords  a  glorious 
inland  view  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani.  The  locality  is 
healthy,  without  malaria  fever  in  the 
hottest  months  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Italian  government  has  established  here 
an  hospital,  Ospizio  Marino^  for  inva- 
Uds  affected  with  scrofulous  diseases 
and  glandular  affedtions  generally. 

5  kil.  Torre  di  Logo  Stat.,  near  the 
marshy  flat  or  Lake  of  Massaciucooli. 
Hero  the  rly.  enters  the  plain  of  the 
Amo,  properly  speaking,  which  it 
crosses  for  about  10  m.  over  a  perfect 
flat  of  great  fertility,  crossing  the 
river  Serehio  half-way.  On  approach- 
ing Pisa,  the  group  of  the  Baptistery, 
Cathedral,  and  Leaning  Tower  is 
passed  on  the  1.:  the  ny.,  running 
parallel  to  the  city  walls,  crosses  the 
Amo  below  the  Torre  GKielfa  and 
the  lower  bridge,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  is  the 

risA  8t(U.f  near  the  Porta  Nuova. 
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Trayellers  pressed  for  time  may  leave 
their  luggage  at  the  Stat.,  and  cuive  in 
a  fiacre  at  once  to  the  Cathedral,  about 
a  mile  off.     (See  below.) 

17  kiL  Pisa.    Pop.  33,676. 

Inns:  The  Vittona,  on  the  Lung' 
Amo,  is  an  excellent  hotel,  very  clean, 
with  great  attention  and  ciyility.  The 
H6tel  Peverada,  on  the  K.  or  sunny 
side  of  the  Lung*  Amo,  near  the  mid- 
dle bridge.  The  charges  the  same 
in  both  these  hotels.  There  are  tables- 
d'h6te  at  each.  The  Gran  Bretagna — 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Lung'  Amo,  and 
near  the  English  church,  in  a  quiet 
situation,  with  a  fine  view  towards 
the  N. — ^is  one  of  the  best;  a  table- 
d'h6te.  Hotel  d' Amo,  new  1874,  good 
and  quiet.  H.  de  Londres,  near  the  rly. 
stat.,  with  a  good  garden,  in  a  quiet 
situation,  all  the  windows  looking  south 
— ^house  comfortably  fitted  up;  tra- 
vellers taken  at  from  7  to  8  francs 
a  day ;  excellent  table-d'h6te. 

Post  Office^  on  1.  bank  of  the  Amo, 
below  Ponte  de  Mezzo. 

Physicians  i  Dr.  Eeroci,  who  speaks 
English,  Dr.  Eedeli,  and  Professors 
Landi  and  Marcaoci  (Surgeons). 

Protestant  Service  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England  every 
Sunday  at  11.  There  is  also  a  Wal- 
densian  ch.  established  here,  in  the 
Via  del  Museo,  of  which  Signor  Weit- 
secher,  residing  at  9  Via  Solferiuo,  is 
the  pastor. 

Ba/nkers :  Messrs.  Magney  and  Pa- 
kenham,  Hdtel  Victoria. 

Bookseller^ — ^Nistrijin  the  Borgo,  is 
the  principal  bookseller  in  Pisa. 

Artist  in  Alabaster  and  Photo- 
graphic Views  of  Pisa  and  of  the 
Frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo. — ^E.  Van 
Lint,  imder  the  Hotel  Peverada,  on  the 
Lung*  Amo. 

llieaires:  Teatro  Nuovo,  a  very 
fine  one,  opened  for  the  performance 
of  opera,  &c. ;  Teatro  Eawivati,  for 
the  drama. 

The  ancient  archives  in  the  old 
Palazzo  Gambacorti,  are  of  great  in- 
terest. 

Railways, — ^^Pisa    is   on  the   rail- 


roads which  connect  G«noa  and  Spezia 
withBome ;  ondLeghomwithFlorence. 
Trains  start  for  Bome  and  Florence  4 
times  a  day,  and  there  are  2  additional 
short  trains  between  Pisa  and  Leg- 
horrt :  the  time  occupied  about  30 
min. ;  the  distance  12}  m.  BaUway 
also  to  Elorence,  passing  by  Lucca, 
Pescia,  Monte  Catini,  Pistoia,  and 
Prato,  4  times  a  day,  in  3^  hrs., 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable  route. 

Pisa  is  a  pleasant  and  quiet  city,  built 
on  both  bajiks  of  the  Amo,  here  lined 
with  quays  called  Lum^  Arno. 

At  a  remote  period  Pisa  stood  near 
the  junction  of  the  Serchio  and  Amo ; 
but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  deltas 
of  these  rivers,  they  now  flow  into  the 
sea  by  separate  channels.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo  stood  the  celebrated  Porto 
Pisano, 

The  climate  of  Pisa  is  remarkably 
mild  during  the  winter.  With  respect 
to  healthiness  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  quantity  of 
raiii  which  annually  fSetlls  here  much  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  Florence  on  the 
one  side,  orof  Leghorn  on  the  other. 

Pisa  is  supplied  with  perfectly  pure 
water  by  a  magnificent  Aqueduct  con- 
structed 1613,  from  the  Valle  di 
dsciano;  at  first  by  undergroimd 
channels,  and  afterwai^ds  by  an  A^tee- 
duct  of  more  than  1000  arches,  and 
upwards  of  4  m.  in  length — a  grand 
work.  • 

The  water  of  the  Amo  is  not  con- 
sidered salubrious,  and  that  of  the 
wells  and  springs  near  the  town  is 
hardly  drinkable;  and  the  frequent 
epidemic  diseases  which  prevailed  in 
Pisa  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its 
general  insalubrity,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  in  former 
times. 

Plan  for  visiting  the  principal  Sights  of 
Pisa  in  one  dag/,  and  in  topogram 
phical  order » 

Duomo  ;  Baptistery ;  Campanile ; 
Campo  Santo  ;  Hospital ;  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  Botanic  Garden } 


A 
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Chs.  of  S.  Stefimo  and  S.  Sisto ;  Cha.  ■ 
of  S.  Oaterina,  S.  Francesco,  S.  Matteo,  < 
and  S.  Michde ;  Ponte  di  Meszo ;  Chs. ' 
of  S.  Salyatore,  S.  Mim  deUa  Spina, ' 
and 8. Paolo  ;  PonteaMan;  Chs.  of  i 
S.  Nioolo  and  S.  Frediano ;  Uniyersity ; 
Accademia  deUe  BeUe  Arti ;  Lung*  | 
Amo;  PaL  Lanfreducoi,  Affostini,  and 
l^anfinnchi  (now  Toscanelli). 

The  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  with  its  bap- 
tistery^  eampamU^    and    the    Compo 
SaoKto^  are  as  intorestinff  a  group  of 
boildings  as  any  four  Mlifioes  in  the 
world.    It  has  heen  well  ohserved  that 
tW  are  "fortunate  in  their  solitude, 
and  their  sodefy.*'    They  group  well 
together  and  are  seen  to  advantage. 
Visitors  to  these  buildings  are  much 
pestered  by  persons  offering  their  ser- 
Tioes  as  guides,  but  they  are  quite  use- 
less.   A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Baptistery,  Campanile, 
and  Campo  Santo :  \  a  franc  to  each 
of  these  will  be  svufficient,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  large  party. 

The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  owes  its  origin 

to  the  following  events : — Commercial 

3nterprise  and  naval  achievements  had 

pade  the  Pisans  affluent.    At  length, 

n  1063,  havine  engaged  to  assist  the 

S^ormana  in   freeing  SicQy  from  the 

^aracena,  the  Pisans  attacked  Palermo 

^th  thmr  fleet,  broke  the  chain  which 

rotected  the  harbour,  and  returned 

ome  with  six  of  the  enemy's  laiwest 

isselsj  laden  with  rich  merchanfflse. 

riumphant,  enriched,  and  devout,  they 

solved  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  me- 

)rial  of  their  success  in  the  shape  of  a 

w  cathedral,  which  should  at  once  do 

30ur  to  G-od  and  their  country.    In 

year  1067  the  first  stone  of  the 

hedral  "was   laid,  and  the  building, 

m.   completed,  was  consecrated  by 

)e    G-elasiiia    II.,    in   1118.     The 

le   of  the  architect,  as  is  testified 

hi^   epitaph  on  the  front  of  the 

ding,  was  Susketus.    Whether  he 

a   Ghreek  or  an  Italian  has  been 

aly  contested. 

le  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Latin 
;.  It  is  equally  distinguished  for 
Tond  proportions,  the  costliness  of 


its  material  (marble  within  and  with- 
out), and  the  richness  of  its  decofa> 
tions.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  two 
aisles  on  each  side  of  it,  transepts,  and 
choir.  The  bases  and  capitals  of  the 
columns,  its  comioes,  and  other  parts, 
were  fragments  of  antiquity  collected 
from  different  places,  and  here  with  great 
skill  brought  together  by  Buschetto. 
Its  length  frtmi  the  inner  &ce  of  the 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  tribune  is 
311  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  and  four 
aisles  106  ft.  6  in.,  the  length  of  the 
transepts  237  ft.  4  in.  The  centre 
nave  is  41  ft.  wide,  and  has  24  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  red  granito  and 
different  marbles,  12  on  each  side, 
24  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in 
diameter ;  each  shaft  is  a  single  block. 
From  the  capitals  of  these  columns 
arches  spring,  and  over  them  is  another 
order  of  smaller  and  more  numerous 
ones,  which  form  an  upper  gallery  or 
triforium,  anciently  appropriated  to 
females.  The  four  aisles  have  also  iso- 
lated columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
but  smaller.  The  colonnades  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  continued  into  the 
transepts  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
sMe.  The  soffit  of  the  great  nave  and 
of  the  transepts  was  miule  in  its  pre- 
sent form  after  the  fire :  it  is  of  wood, 
flat,  with  deep  panels  and  rosettes, 
carved  and  gilt ;  out  the  smaller  ones 
are  groined.  The  height  of  the  great 
nave  is  91  ft«,  that  of  the  transepts  about 
84  ft.,  and  that  of  the  aisles  86  ft.  In 
the  centre  are  four  massive  piers,  on 
which  rest  four  large  arches,  supporting 
an  elliptical  cupola.  The  pointed  arches 
under  the  cupola  were  introduced  after 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  original 
dome,  and  damaged  the  whole  church. 
The  fire  took  pla^  on  the  16th  October, 
1696,  as  usual  from  the  carelessness  of 

Slumbers  who  were  repairing  the  roof, 
'he  windows,  excepting  those  of  the 
clerestory,  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
some  ancient  and  of  bright  and  rich 
colours.  Some  portions  are  copied  from 
the  subjects  in  the  C(tmpo  Santo.  The 
vaulting  of  the  eastern  apse  is  covered 
with  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground.  In  the 
centre  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord ; 
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the  Yirgin  and  St.  John  on  either 
aide.  These  moeaics,  by  Jacopo  Turrita 
and  others,  were  executed  between 
1290  and  1320.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  marble 
platform  with  steps,  adding  greatly  to 
its  effect.  The  extreme  undth  of  the 
western  front,  measured  above  the 
plinth  moulding,  is  116  ft.,  and  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  112  ft.  3  in.  The  fiet^ade 
has  five  stories.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  supported,  externally,  by  a  wall  de- 
corated with  columns,  and  arches  rest- 
ing on  their  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  covered  with  lead.  The 
drum  of  the  cupola  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  88  columns  con- 
nected by  arches,  over  which  are 
pediments  in  marble,  forming  a  species 
of  crown. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  no  part 
of  the  original  building  consecrated 
in  1118  is  now  visible.  The  interior 
has  been  entirely  modernized  to  the 
eye  since  the  time  of  the  great 
fire,  and  inscriptions  in  various  parts 
give  the  dates  when  each  part  was 
rebuilt  or  restored.  The  nave  has 
been  lengthened  one-half,  and  the 
original  external  inscriptions  taken 
from  the  old  building  are  now  built  in 
at  the  west  end  (one  of  them  upside 
down).  The  construction  of  the  walls 
on  the  exterior  shows  numerous 
changes  that  have  been  made.  The 
present  fine  west  front  is  of  the  13th 
century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Campanile  to  see  this 
at  once.  The  eastern  apse  is  dated 
A.D.  1202,  bv  an  inscription  on  the 
mosaic,  which  is  part  of  the  original 
work  of  that  apse.  The  fet^ade  of  the 
cathedral  has  undergone  a  thorough 
and  very  judicious  restoration. 

The  bronze  doors  deserve  spedal 
study;  they  were  modelled  in  1602 
from  designs  given  by  Oiovanm  di 
Bolognay  and  were  executed  by  the 
best  workmen  of  the  time,  Mocchij 
Franca/oillaf  Tacca,  Mora,  Giovanni 
deV  Opera,  Susini,  and  Poffani,  The 
centre  doors  contain  in  8  compart- 
ments the  history  of  the  Virgin  from 


her  birth  to  her  glorification ;  the  rt. 
and  L  doors,  in  6  each,  the  history  of 
our  Lord;  and  each  compartment, 
besides  the  historical  representation, 
has  a  device  or  emblem  allusive  to  it. 

The  Portal  leading  into  the  S.  tran- 
sept, opposite  the  leaning  tower,  by 
which  strangers  usually  enter  the 
church,  retains  the  only  bronze  door 
which  escaped  the  fire.  It  contains 
24  compartments,  in  which  are  repre- 
sented as  many  Gk>8pel  histories,  in 
the  rudest  relira^  and  most  primitive 
taste  and  workmanship. 

The  fiilling  of  the-  roof  of  the  nave 
during  the  fire  damaged  or  destroyed 
manv  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  wluch 
the  ch.  contained. 

Amongst  these  was  the  Pulpit,  the 
masterpiece  of  Giovanni  PUano,  Four 
small  statues  of  the  Evangelists  were 
saved  from  the  old  pulpit,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  present  one :  it  has  columns 
of  porphyry  and  brocatello  standing 
upon  lions.  Near  the  door  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fresco  attributed  to  Bernardo 
Falconi,  curious  as  showing  how  the 
building  was  adorned  before  the  fire. 

The  design  of  the  12  altars  in  the 
nave  and  transepts  is  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo;  the  execution  to 
Staggi  of  Pietra  Santa.  The  first 
point  is  doubtfrd.  They  imite  much 
simplicity  in  the  general  design  to 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  details. 
If  Michael  Angelo  gave  the  architectural 
elevations  (for  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  asked  to  do 
more),  all  the  filling  up  is  by  Staggi, 
whose  fisincy  and  de^cacy  of  taste  are, 
in  this  style  of  art,  very  great. 

Other  works  of  Staggi  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cathedral :  the  Altar 
of  San  Biagio,  in  S.  transept,  in  a  beau- 
ti6il  cinque-cento  style.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Tribolo,  who  began  work- 
ing here,  but  who  soon  ran  off,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  pay. 

The  altar  of  Saints  Gamaliel^  Nico- 
demus,  and  Ahihon,  whose  relics  were 
presented  by  the  "pio  Goflfredo"  to  the 
Fisans,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
their  services,  is  also  by  Staggi,    Most 
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delicate  and  tasieM  are  the  arabesques 
and  foliage,  intermixed  witli  masks, 
monsters,  as  neat  as  if  they  were  mo- 
delled in  wax,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 

purity. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  88,  Sacramento 
are  also  remains  of  the  work  of  Staggi. 
1!he  bas-relief  behind  the  altar  is  by  JV. 
Uosca,   It  represents  Adam  and  Eve : 
the  Serpent,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
tradition  so  uniyersally  adopted  by  the 
Tuscan  artists,  has  the  head  of  a  female. 
The  altar  is  cased  in  chased  work  of 
silver,  an  offering  of  Cosimo  III.    This 
is  covered  up,  but  will  be  shown  on 
application    by  the   sacristan.       The 
tabernacle    is     supported    by    silver 
%ires.     The     silver    of    the    altar. 
^.,  is  said  to  hare  cost  86,000  crowns. 
The  altar  was  twice  repurchased  by  the 
archbishop  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, first  for  18,(X)0  crowns,  and  after- 
wards for  12,000. 

The  Choir  and  Tribune  are  the  parts 
which  suffered  least  from  the  fire,  and 
We  a  vast  variety  of  ornament.    The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  painted  by 
Mminaldi^  the  best  artist  of  the  more. 
lucent  Pisan  school.    He  died  of  the 
plagfue  in  1630,  at  an  early  age.    By 
^eccafumi^  whose  works  are  rare  out 
of  his  native  city,  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects  including    Moses    teaching    the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Death  of  Nathan 
and  Abiram,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
^hirlandaio^s  frescoes  in  the  choir  have 
Wi  much  restored.    The  intonaco  fell 
off  in  great  pieces,  and  this,  and  some 
of  the  other  damage  sustained  by  the 
Pisan  frescoes,  is  attributed   to  the 
^  quality  of  the  hme.    The  groups 
of  angels   are   good  in  design. — Four 
figures  hy  Andrea  del  Sarto,  SS.  John, 
Peter,    Catherine,    and   Margaret,  on 
either  side  of  the  archbishop's  throne 
and  dean's  stall,  are  in  his  best  style. 
In  front   of   the    Cantorie  or  music 
galleries,   on    each  side    of  the    high 
altar,  have  been  placed  four  ancient 
and  two  modem  bas-reliefs:  the  first 
by  Frate   GfuffUeUno  Agnelli,  a  pupil 
of  Kicolo   Pisano.     The  High  Altar, 
Cent,  Jf.— 1875. 


a  ponderous  but  gorgeous  pile  of  rich 
marbles,  was  erected  in  1774  $  but  the 
foundations  having  sunk  considerably 
on  one  side,  the  mnt  was  rebuilt  in 
1825.  This  settlement  of  the  high 
altar,  standing  so  close  to  the  cam- 
panile, seems  to  show  the  unstable  na- 
ture of  the  soiL  Above  is  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  In  the  choir,  behind  the  high 
altar,  is  a  picture  by  Sodoma  of  the  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac.  On  one  side  is  a  column 
of  porphyry,  with  a  fanciful  capital,  by 
8taggif  surmounted  by  a  porphyry  vase 
— ^flowers,  foliage,  angels,  pierced  and 
undercut  with  freedom  and  neatness. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  corresponding  one 
by  Foggini,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  an 
angel.  It  is  said  that  the  two  fluted 
columns  in  white  marble  near  the  angle 
of  the  N.  nave  and  transepts  belonged 
to  a  temple  or  palace  built  by  Hadrian, 
and  that  the  cathedral  was  erected  on 
its  site.  The  woodwork  of  the  stalls  of 
the  choir,  with  their  rich  intarnatura, 
is  amongst  the  best  specimens  of  this 
branch  of  art. 

Besides  t^ese  paintings,  there  are 
manv  others  of  merit. — And.  del  Sarto, 
St.  Agnes,  on  one  of  the  piers  between 
thenave  and  the  cupola.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  Madonma  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Pierino  del  Vaga,  The  Enthrone- 
ment of  the  Virgin,  dark  and  dis- 
coloured, but  fine.  The  Virgin,  St. 
Bartholomew,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Francis,  over  the  altar  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Qrazie  in  the  S. 
aisle.  Andrea  del  Sarto  died  whilst 
he  was  employed  upon  this  picture, 
which  was  finished  by  SogUam.  — 
Critioforo  Allori,  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
surrounded  by  female  saints  and  holy 
women :  one  is  a  repetition,  or  nearly  so, 
of  his  celebrated  Judith  in  the  Fitti  pa- 
lace.— Venturi  SaUmbeni,  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy. — liomi,  six  large  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Allori. — Passignano,  a 
fine,  though  injured,  picture  of  the 
Triumph  of  the  Martyrs. — Cignaroli 
(1706-1772),  two  large  pictures  of  le- 
gendary histories. — Vawni  (1565-1610), 
Angels  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  Doctors  of  the  Church  be< 
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low.  A  painting  called  the  Madonna 
deW  Organoy  the  object  of  much  de- 
votion, is  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  special 
permission.  It  is  a  Greek  painting, 
and  was  venerated  at  Pisa  before  the 
year  1224,  and  may  possibly  be  as  old 
as  the  first  foundation  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is 
the  rich  chfipel  of  St.  Banieri,  the  Pro- 
tector of  Pisa,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  TJgolino  da  Biena^  who  has  sculp- 
tured some  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The 
statues  of  the  Madonna  crowned,  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Almighty,  are  by 
Jl  Mo»ca;  the  mosaics  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  In  the  urn  of  serpentine,  on  a 
column  of  red  granite  near  the  altar,  are 
enclosed  the  bones  of  St.  Banieri. 

The  Duomo  was  once  veiy  rich  in 
sepulchral  monuments ;  some  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  others  have  been 
removed  to  the  Cctmpo  Sawfo,  Of  the 
more  ancient,  there  remains  that  of 
Abp.  Binuccini  (died  1582),  by  Taccd 
— the  figure  of  our  Lord  is,  like  all 
Tacca^s  works,  an  excellent  casting ; — 
and  of  Archbishop  Giuliano  de*  Medicis 
(died  1660). — iUnongst  the  modem 
works,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
d*Elci,  erected  in  1742,  the  work  of 
Vacca  of  Carrara,  is  respectable. — ^The 
white  marble  vases  for  holy  water  are 
elegant.  Upon  one  is  a  group  of  the 
Yirgin  and  Child,  after  the  designs  of 
Midiel  Angelo,  and  executed  imder 
his  inspection  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  large  bronze  lamp  suspended 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  of  fine  work- 
manship, is  said  to  be  by  Tacca  or 
Ticenzo  PoasetUL  According  to  the 
well-known  story,  the  swinging  or  oscil- 
lation of  this  lamp  suggested  to  Galileo 
the  theoiy  of  the  pendulum. 

Some  very  beautiful  intarsia  will  be 
found  in  the  benches  round  the  nave. 

The  extraordinary  Campamle,  or 
bell-tower,  more  usually  called  the 
"Leaning  Tower,"  was  begun  in  Aug. 
1174.  The  architects  were  Bonawno 
of  Pisa,  and  John  of  Innsbruck.  It 
is  celebrated  from  the  circumstance  of 


its  overhanging  the  perpendicular  up- 
wards of  13  ft.,  a  peculiiuity  observable 
in  the  Asinelli  and  Gkurisenda  towers 
at  Bologna,  and  many  others  in  Italy, 
but  in  none  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  this.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defect  has  arisen  from  an  imperfect 
foundation,  and  that  the  failure  exhi- 
bited itself  before  the  tower  had  been 
carried  to  one-half  of  its  height ;  be- 
cause, on  one  side  at  a  certain  devation,. 
the  columns  are  higher  than  on  the 
other ;  thus  showing  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  to  bring  back 
the  upper  part  to  as  vertical  a  direction 
as  was  practicable.    The  walls,  too,  are 
strengthened  with  iron  bars.    In  con- 
sequence, the  materials  adhere  firmly 
together ;  and,  as  the  courses  of  stone 
cannot  slide  one  on  another,  the  tower 
does  not  fall,  because  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity still  remains  within  its  base.    The 
tower  is  cylindrical,  63  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  179  ft.  high.    It  con- 
sists of  eight  tiers  or  storeys  of  columns, 
each  of  which  supports  semicircular 
arches,  the  whole  forming   as  many 
open  galleries  round  the  tower.    The 
eighth  story  was   added  by   Tom<uo 
IHsano  about  1350.    This  very  remark- 
able structure  is  the  type  of  the  Pisan 
style  of  architecture,  being  the  one  the 
date  of  which  is  the  most  certainly 
ascertained.    It  was  begun  in  1174,  in 
the  great  time  of  the  transition  of  the 
style  of  architecture  everywhere,  and  the 
lower  storeys  of  it  are  of  the  12th 
century,  but  the  lower  storeys  only. 
The  work  progressed   slowly,  or  was 
long  interrupted,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted  until  1350,  although  the  same 
style  now  continues.  The  peculiar  cha- 
ntcteristic  of  the  Pisan  style  consists  in 
the  numerous  small  external  arcades 
with   slight    slender  shafts  or  colon' 
nettes.      This  was  much  and  justly- 
admired,  and  spread  rapidly  over  Lom- 
bardy  and  down  the  BMne,  in   the 
apses  of  the  Bhine  churches;    it   is 
there  called  the  Lombard  style.     It  is 
also  found  in  the  Campaniles  of  Rome 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  on  the 
apse  of  the  Church  of  SS.  John  and 
Paul  on  the  Cehan.    It  is  found  in 
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many  of  the  cliurohea  at  Luooa,  but 
not  in  the  earlier  works  there,  and  it 
spread  oyer  most  parts  of  Italy. 

There  are  some  ornaments  in  the 
basement,  in  which  the  arches  are 
BoUd;  mosaics,  and  a  few  sculptures 
of  the  14th  eenfy.  An  inscription  also 
has  been  added,  commemorating  experi- 
menU  of  Galileo  made  here  on  the  fall 
of  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  grayitation :  it  was  put  up  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Italian  savans  at  Pisa  in  1839. 

The  ascent  of  the  campanile  is  by 
294  steps,  and  is  Terr  easy.    On  the 
summit  are  seven  bells,  so  arranged 
that  the  heayier  metal  is  on  the  side 
where  its  weight  counteracts  the  lean- 
ing of  the  building.    These  bells,  of 
which  the  largest  weishs  upwards  of 
12,000  lbs.,  are  remarkably  sonorous 
and  harmonious.    The  best  toned  is 
called  the  Fasquareccia ;  it  was  this 
bell  which  was  tolled  when  criminals 
were  taken  to  execution.    It  was  cast 
in  1262,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  deyices  of 
Pisa.     The  bell-founders  of  this  city 
enjoyed  great  reputation.    The  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  of  the  cam- 
panile is  interesting.      The  city  and 
the  surrounding  plam  are  seen  in  their 
fall  extent, — the  Mediterranean,  Leg- 
horn with  its   lighthouse  and    ship- 
ping,  the    hill   of   Monte   Nero    be- 
yond it,  studded  with  its  white  villas, 
and  the   island  of  Gt>rgona    in    the 
distant  horizon,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
even  that  of  Corsica.    In  other  direc- 
tions, the  fine  lulls  of  the  Lucca  fron- 
tier, the  Pisan  group,  which  shut  out 
Pisa  fr^m  Lucca,  and  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  Apennines  by  the 
gorge   of  Bipafratta,   through   which 
the  Serchio  flows  towards  the  sea.     At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  may  be  seen  the 
baths  of  San  GKuliano,  and  the  Certosa, 
and  further  N.  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
Alpi  Apuani. 

The  Baptistery  is  one  of  the  most 
pure,  refined,  and  perfect  buildings  in 
Italy.  Diotisalvi  commenced,  in  1158, 
the  baptistery  of  Pisa,  but  did  not 
complete  it.      It  remained  unfinished 


for  a  numl]tor  of  years,  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  funds.  The  lower  stoiy 
only  belongs  to  the  12th  century.  The 
chuaoter  of  the  building  as  a  wholo 
is  that  of  the  14th  century.  At  length 
the  citizens  levied  a  rate  for  the 
purpose.  On  one  side  of  the  pilas- 
ters on  the  N.  side  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1263 ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  another  in  the  ehaiuoter 
of  the  period,—"  A.D.  1278,  -fflDIFI- 
CATA  FUIT  DB  NOV9  i"  and  this 
is  considered  as  indicating  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  1278.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  date  of  a 
monument  of  an  operarius^  or  builder, 
within  the  fabric,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  14th  century;  all 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
finials  and  ornaments  in  the  pointed 
s^le,  which  appear  in  the  upper  parts 
of  this  building.  It  is  99  ft.  in  dia- 
meter within  the  walls,  which  are  8  ft. 
6  in.  thick.  The  covering  is  a  double 
brick  dome,  the  inner  one  conical,  the 
outer  henuspherical.  The  former  is  a 
frustum  of  a  pyramid  of  12  sides.  Its 
upper  extrenufy^  forms  a  polygon,  hav- 
ing 12  marble  ribs  on  the  exterior, 
covered  bva  small  parabolic  cupola.  The 
outer  vault  terminates  above,at  the  base 
of  the  small  cupola,  which  stands  like 
a  lantern  over  tlie  aperture.  From  the 
pavement  the  height  of  the  cupola  is 
102  ft.  The  principal  entrance,  facing 
the  E.  and  the  Duomo,  is  by  a  decorated 
doorway,  from  the  sill  of  which  the 
general  pavement  is  sunk  three  steps 
round  the  building,  the  space  between 
the  steps  and  the  wall  having  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  assembled  to  view  the  cere- 
mony of  baptinn.  An  aisle  or  corridor 
is  continued  round  its  inner  circum- 
ference, being  formed  by  8  composite 
columns  with  varied  capitals,  and  4 
piers,  the  former  of  granite  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  on  which  rest  arches, 
which  support  an  upper  gallery ;  and 
above  these  arches  are  12  piers  buUt  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  black 
marble,  bearing  the  others  which  sup- 
port the  dome.  On  the  exterior  are 
two  orders  of  Corinthian  columns,  tlie 
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lower  one  being  engaged  in  the  wall, 
as  pilasters,  which  support  semicircular 
ar(me8.  In  the  upper  order  the  columns 
are  more  numerous,  inasmuch  as  each 
arch  below  has  two  columns  above  it. 
Over  every  two  arches  of  the  upper 
order  is  a  pointed  pediment  with  a 
bust  of  a  saint,  separated  by  a  pin- 
nacle from  the  adjoining  ones,  and 
above  the  pediments  a  horizontal  cor- 
nice encircles  the  building.  Above 
the  second  stoiy  a  division  in  the  com- 
partments occurs,  which  embraces  three 
of  the  lower  arches;  the  separation 
being  effected  by  triangular  piers 
crowned  by  pinnacles.  Between  these 
piers  semicircular -headed  small  win- 
dows are  introduced,  over  each  of 
which  is  a  small  circular  window,  and 
thereover  sharp  pediments.  Above 
these  springs  the  convex  surfiEu;e  of  the 
dome,  divided  by  12  truncated  ribs 
ornamented  with  crockets.  Between 
these  ribs  are  a  species  of  dormer  win- 
dows, one  between  every  two  ribs, 
ornamented  with  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted each  by  three  small  pointed 
pediments.  The  total  height  is  about 
179  ft.  The  cupola  is  covered,  the  one 
half  with  lead  and  the  other  tiles  ;  the 
latter  being  used  on  the  sea  side  to  pre- 
vent corrosion.  The  repairs  which  were 
begun  in  1846  are  now  completed.  The 
principal  sculptures  of  the  exterior  are 
on  the  eastern  doorway.  They  represent 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
over  the  door,  surmounted  by  three 
statues — of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptist, 
&c.  The  columns  are  all  elaborately 
worked.  The  30  Gothic  pediments 
above  each  contain  imagery.  Within, 
the  pavement  before  the  altar  is  in 
mosaic  and  opus  Alexandrinum.  Other 
parts  of  the  pavement  are  formed  by 
slab-tombs,  with  figures  in  relief^  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  In 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  the  octa- 
gonal font,  about  14  ft.  in  diameter. 
At  the  altcomate  sides  are  4  small  coni- 
cal basins,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  when  baptism  by  immer- 
sion was  practised.  Thd  lower  mould- 
ings of  the  font,  itself  of  white  mar- 
Sle,  are  of  brocatello.    The  ornamental 


rosettes  are  carved  in  the  marble,  and 
surrounded  with  mosaic-work.  The 
altar  and  the  enclosure  around  are  all 
decorated  in  the  same  style, with  rosettes 
in  relief.  The  great  ornament,  however, 
of  this  building  is  the  pergamo,  oi> 
pulpit,  by  Nicolo  Fiaano.  This  work, 
erected  in  1260,  was  so  much  prized, 
that  it  was  placed  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  law ;  and  during 
the  holy' week  the  Podestd  was  bound 
to  send  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  proper 
guard,  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  It 
IS  of  an  hexagonal  form,  resting  upon 
7  pillars,  of  various  materials:  five  are 
of  granite,  each  of  different  kinds — one 
of  brocatello,  and  one  of  Fisan  marble. 
These  columns  stand  alternately  on  the 
ground  and  upon  crouching  Uons,  and 
the  central  pillar  upon  crouching 
human  figures,  griffins,  and  lions. 
The  arches  are  circular,  but  in  each  is 
a  Gothic  trefoil;  figures  are  placed  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  and  the 
mouldings  are,  with  slight  variations, 
taken  from  Boman  architecture.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  the  sides  are : — 1.  The 
Nativitv.  2.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  whole. 
3.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
or  Circumcision.  4.  The  Crucifixion. 
5.  The  Last  Judgment ;  a  very  extra- 
ordinaiy  production.  Underneath  are 
the  lines  recording  the  date  and  the 
name  of  the  artist.  The  sixth  side  is 
occupied  by  the  doorway.  There  are 
two  marble  desks ;  one  for  reading  the 
Gospel,  another  lower  down  for  the 
Epistle.  The  first,  projecting  from 
the'  side  of  the  pulpit,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  and  supported  by  an  eagle ; 
the  second,  rising  from  the  staircase, 
rests  upon  a  bracket  column  of  bro- 
catello ;  the  seats  round  the  font,  in 
handsome  modem  intarsia-work,  were 
executed  by  a  Fisan  artist. 

The  Campo  Santo.  This  celebrated 
cemetery,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  every  similar  place  of  interment 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Ubaldo  Lanfranchi  (1108-1178).  But 
nothing  remains  visible  of  the  time  of 
the  foundation.  The  present  structure 
is  entirely  after  1278,  and  most  of  it 
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loiig  after.     It  is  almost    entirely  a 
building  of  the  15th  century,  a  very 
fine  abbey  cloister  of  that  period.    The 
prelate,  on  his  return  from  Palestine, 
whence  he  was  expelled  by  Saladin, 
found  some  compensation  for  his  defeat 
by  bringing  back  his  53  vessels  laden 
with  earth  from  Mount  Calvary.    This 
earth    was    said    to    reduce   to    dust 
within    24    hours    bodies   buried   in 
it.    He  deposited  it  in  a  site  which 
he  purchased;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture, enclosing  it,  was  not  begun  until 
1278,  by  Giovanni  Fisano.    The  tracery 
of  the  arches  is   Gothic,  and  much 
speculation  was  at  one  time  occasioned 
by  supposing  that  it  was  coeval  with 
the  ai^de ;  but  it  is  of  the  later  half 
of  the  15th  century,  having  been  com- 
pleted in   1463 ;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  closed  these  arches  with 
stained  glass.    Over  one  of  the  two 
entrances  is  a  tabernacle  in  marble, 
with  6  statues  by  Qiov.  Piaano,    The 
dimensions  of  the  building  within  are 
—length,  415  ft.  6  in. ;  width,  137  ft. 
10  in. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof 
of  the  corridors,  46  fl. ;  width,  34  ft. 
6  in.    The  roof  of  the  S.   side  was 
rebmlt  in  1826 ;  that  of  the  N.  side  is 
said  to  be  original,  but  has  been  pro- 
bably much  repaired  at  different  times. 
The  collection  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments is  interesting.   The  greater  num- 
ber, however,   do  not  belong  to  the 
Campo   Santo,  having    been   brought 
from  the  Duomo  and  other  churches 
in  the  Pisan  territory.     The   Pisans 
began  collecting  at  an  early  period,  not 
merely  for  curiosity,  but  for  use;  in- 
terring their  friends  in  the  sarcophagi 
of  pagan   times.     The  Campo    Santo 
was  already  a  museum  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.      It 
owes  its  present  rich  collection  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Ca/oaliere  Lasi' 
nioy  who  was  appointed  Conservatore 
of  the  edifice  which  he  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  illustrated  by  his  en- 
gravings. 

Of  the  sarcophagi  appropriated  by 
the  Pisans,  the  finest  in  point  of  work- 
manship, as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing as  a  monmnent  of  history,  is  that 


which  contains  the  body  of  the  Coun- 
tess Beatrice,  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda.  It  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  N.  corridor,  and  has  this 
inscription  beneath  it: — 

*'  Qvamvia  peceatrix  aum  Domna  voeata  Beatrix 
In  tamulo  miau  jaceo  qiUB  ComltiMa." 

A.D.  MLXXVI. 

The  bas-relief,  which  was  much 
studied  by  Nicolo  Pisano,  represents 
Phsedra  and  Hippolytus.  It  is  not  of 
a  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Several  Roman  sarcophagi  are  nearly 
of    one    pattern,    the    front    covered 
with  a   curved  fluting  ;    the  flutings 
closing  upon  a  tablet  in  the  centre, 
with    figures    at    the    angles.      They 
have    generally,    with    more    or    less 
alteration,  been  adapted  as  medifsval 
sepulchres:  sometimes  armorial  bear- 
ings are  inserted  in  the  ancient  wreaths 
or  tablets,  or  inscriptions  in   Gotliic 
capitals  running  along  the  mouldings 
or  amidst  the  imagery.     Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following : — Aldobrando 
del  Bondo  lies  in  a  sarcophagus,  on 
which    is    sculptured    Hercules    and 
Omphale.   That  borrowed  by  the  noble 
family  of  the  Porcari  displays  beautiful 
foliage  only.     Cupid  and  Psyche  twice 
repeated,  river  gods,  and  Ganymede, 
cover  the  marble  which  contained  tho 
bones  of  Gallo  Ognelli,  a  magistrate 
of  the  repubhc.      Diana  and  Endy- 
mion    are    sculptured  on    the  sarco- 
phagus   which    once    contained    tho 
bodies  of  Gherardo  del  Canfera,  Paula 
his  wife,  and  Francesco  their  son ;  whilst 
Beato  della  Pace  rested  in  a  tomb  orna- 
mented by  a  Victory  or  Fame.    Some- 
times the  more  prominent  sculptures 
have  been  recut  or  altered  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  :  one  example,  amongst  many, 
may  be  seen  in  a  tomb  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Biduinus  fecit."     There 
are   some   curious    specimens   of  the 
work  of  the  early  Christians :    thus 
the  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  fre- 
quently found  upon  them,  as  in  the 
frescos  and  bas-reliefs  in  the  Boman 
catacombs. 

The  statue  erected  by  the  Pisans 
as  a  token  of  their  gil^titude  to  the 
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Smpeior  Frederick  I.,  and  origmaUy 
placed  oyer  a  doorway  of  the  Dnomo, 
Bunounded  by  three  of  his  conn- 
cillorB,  aa  they  are  called,  may  be 
seen  in  the  N.  corridor  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preserration.  Another 
imperial  monument,  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  or  of  Luxem- 
bourg (died  1312),  in  the  W.  corridor, 
by  Tino  da  Camiano,  contrasts  singu- 
larly, from  its  elaborateness,  with  the 
simplicity  of  that  of  the  Suabian 
Emperor.  Henry  was  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Fisans,  and  equally  the 
enemy  of  Florence.  The  Italians  main- 
tain that  he  died  a  natural  death ;  the 
Germans,  that  a  Dominican  friar 
poisoned  him  in  administering  the 
Eucharist  at  Buonconvento. 

Numerous  relics  of  the  14th'  centy. 
are  interesting.  The  sepulchre  of 
Count  Bonifazio  della  Q-herardesca,  and 
his  family,  is  amongst  the  most  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  is  near  to  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  was  remoyed  from  the 
church  of  San  Francesco ;  but  it  has 
lost  many  of  the  statues  which  adorned 
it  where  it  originally  stood. 

A  statue  of  Hercules,  with  a  lioness 
at  his  feet  and  a  cub  in  his  hand, 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
haye  been  brought  by  the  Fisans  from 
the  ruins  of  Caj*thage.  It  is  square, 
and  exhibits  rather  a  peculiar  style. 
Other  authorities  ascribe  this  statue  to 
a  Fisan  artist  of  the  16th  centy. 

Two  .inscriptions  inserted  in  the 
walls,  containing  decrees  of  the  colony 
of  Fisa  in  memory  of  Lucius  and  Gains, 
the  sons  of  Augustus,  and  decreeing  a 
public  mourning  for  them,  are  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  municipal  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  Empire.  Near  them 
is  a  cenotaph,  discoyered  in  1595,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Lucius  Csesar,  but  on 
yeiT  doubtful  authority. 

A  Boman  bas-relief  of  the  Lower 
Empire  was  supposed  by  popular  tra- 
dition to  represent  the  deliyery  of 
Migliarino,  a  yillage  near  Fisa,  from 
a  serpent  which  infested  the  woods 
around.  The  people  consulted  Nino 
Orlandiy   the   sculptor;   and   he,  by 


means  of  an  iron  cage  or  trap,  con- 
structed with  wonderfol  art,  captured 
the  beast,  and  brought  him  into  the 
city.  The  cage  is,  in  fiict,  the  usual 
Boman  platutrum,  drawn  by  oxen  ; 
but  the  load  is,  though  entirely  unlike 
a  serpent,  yet  a  stramge  nondescript, 
and  the  compartment  in  the  centre 
is  surrounded  by  four  semisauiian 
monsters. 

Some  valuable  fragments  from  the 
Duomo  and  its  adjoining  appendages 
are  here ;  e.ff,,  a  triplet,  apparently  re- 
presenting theological  yirtues,  part  of 
the  ancient  pulpit,  by  Nicolo  Pisano, 
The  outline  of  the  bodies  and  limbs  is 
seen  beneath  an  ample  drapery  with 
gracefid  effect.    Four  bas-rdiefs  from 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the  same 
pulpit  represent  prophets.   A  beautiful 
fragment  by  Oiovanni  JPisano,  repre- 
senting the  Seyen  Sciences,  small  female 
figures  in  alto-rdieyo,  with  an  apostohc- 
looking  figure  with  scales  in  its  hand, 
on  the    base,  upon    which  th^  are 
sculptured.    A  colossal  statue  of  Fisa, 
holcQng  two  diminutiye  babies  to  her 
breasts,  emblems  of  her  fertility;   it 
stands  upon  a  pedestal,  with  figures  of 
Frudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and 
Justice,  and  eagles  allegorical  of  the 
Boman  origin  of  the  city.     There  is 
Qrammwr^  with  a  child  on  each  knee 
sucking  her  breasts,  and  Philosophy^ 
crowned  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences. 
The  statue  of  Justice  on  this  pedestal 
is  by  (7.  Pisano,    A  small  statue  of  St. 
Feter,  described  by  Vasari  as  in  his 
time  standing  upon  one  of  the  yases 
for    holy    water    in    the    baptistery. 
The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  by 
Simualdo  IHsanOy  remoyed   to   make 
way  for  the  present  more  gorgeous  one. 
Seyeral  capitals,  dislodged  during  the 
repairs  of  the  Duomo  and  the  Cam- 
panile, enable  the  obseryer  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  original  style  of  tliese 
buildings.    An  altar-screen,  by  Tomaso 
Pisano,  shows  a  profrision  of  labour : 
the  Virgin  is  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment, six  saints  on  either  side.     It  is 
remarkable  for  simplicity  united  to  a 
profdBion  of  ornament.    ' 

There  are  perhaps  300  other  speci- 
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mens  of  sculpture  here ;  but  we  can 
only  notice  a  few.  The  celebrated 
Bronze  Ghriffon,  which  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Duomo.  It  is  the  work 
of  Arabic  artists,  and  inscribed  with 
Cofic  characters,  but  once  supposed  to 
be  Egyptian  or  Etruscan.  Though 
Arabian,  it  is  not  Mahometan,  and 
it  is  most  probably  an  idol  or  a 
talisman  belonging  to  the  Druses,  or 
some  other  of  the  tribes  who  even 
still  secretly  reject  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran.  The  portion  of  the  chains  of 
the  port  of  Pisa  taken  by  the  Ghenoese 
in  1362,  and  by  them  given  to  the 
Florentines,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
suspended  over  the  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery in  Florence ;  they  were  restored 
to  the  Pisans  in  1848,  and  are  now 
hung  up  in  the  W.  corridor  over  the 
tomb  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  as  a 
"  pegno  e  segnacolo  di  un  era  novella," 
as  the  inscription  beneath  informs  us, 
as  well  as  those  which  hung  on  the 
Porta  Vaoca  at  Genoa,  stiU  more  re- 
cently restored. 

The  Ambulatory  is  paved  with  slab 
tombs,  said  to  be  600  in  number,  of  the 
Pisan  families  who  had  the  right  of  in- 
terment here.  They  are  mostly  in  low 
relief  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  genera- 
tions who  have  trodden  them;  and 
are  interesting  as  specimens  of  cos- 
tume of  different  classes  of  citizens, 
doctors,  knights,  merchants,  bishops, 
abbots.  The  dates  of  these  figures  Are 
generally  between  1400  and  1500.  The 
other  tombs  in  the  Campo  Santo  that 
may  be  particularised  as  fine  examples 
are — ^the  monument  of  Antonio  di  San 
Pietro,  a  celebrated  civilian,  1428 ;  of 


Bishop  lUoci,  1418;  and  of  Philip 
Desco,  the  urn  of  the  finest  stvle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  school  of  B.  da 
Settignano,  or  BosseUini.  Burials  rarely 
take  place  now  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

Amongst  the  more  moaem  monu- 
ments the  following  are  deserving  of 
notice :  —  To    Yacca  Berlinghien,    a 
distinguished  surgeon   of  Pisa,  with 
a    bas-relief    from    the    history    of 
Tobias,   by   Thorwaldsen^     to   tne  1. 
of  one  of  the  entrances.    The  monu- 
ments  of  Pi^otti,   the  historian  of 
Tuscany ;     of  Algarotti,    erected   by 
Frederick    the  Great ;    of  Francesco 
Brunacci,  by  Bartolini,  raised  by  his 
widow,  who  is  represented  as  an  "»'»- 
consolabile"    In  this    corridor   have 
been  placed  recently  statues  of  Nicolo 
Pisano    by    Solomi   (1853),    and    of 
Leonardo    Fibonacci    by    Poffanucci 
(1863).      Near    the    monument    of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  has  been  placed 
a  tablet  to  the  memoiy  of  the  citizens 
of  Pisa  who  were  killed  during  the 
Lombard  campaign  in  1848,  bearing 
the  expressive  inscription  : — "  Anda- 
rono  alia  Guerra  da  Pisa,  morirono  per 
r  Italia,"  followed  bv  the  names  of  the 
deceased,  amongst  whom  was  Professor 
Pilla,  the  eminent  geologist,  killed  at 
Curtatone.    A  fine  new  statue  to  the 
famous  singer  Gatalani,  by  Professor 
Costoli  of  Florence,  has  been  recently 
added. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls ;  but,  owing  to  the 
space  which  even  this  will  occupy,  we 
must  refer  the  visitor  to  Kugler's  Hand- 
book   and    Oavalcaselle's  'Histo^ 
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Italian  Paintbig'  for  a  more  detailed 
description. 

About  the  time  when  the  etmctnre 
-was  completed  OioUo  had  just  finished 
a  painting  of  St.  [Francis  reoeiying  the 
stigmata^  from  which  he  acquired  great 
credit.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  which  then  was  one  of  the 
most  £siTOurite  places  of  devotion  in 
Pisa ;  and  the  citizens,  little  as  thej 
loved  Florence,  yet  did  not  reject  the 
advantage  which  they  could  derive  from 
the  skill  of  a  citizen  of  the  rival  city. 
He  began  his  works  with  six  paintings 
from  iShe  history  of  Job,  forming  the 
commencement  of  this  interesting  series 
of  early  fresco-paintings. 

Formerly  it  was  the  habit  of  tra- 
vellers to  describe  the  paintings  of 
the  Campo  Santo  in  terms  of  dis- 
praise: and  until  Lasinio  called  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
preservation  of  these  valuable  works 
of  early  art,  they  were  not  merely 
neglected,  but  exposed  to  inten- 
tional injuiy.  Some  of  the  paintings 
of  GKotto  were  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  tasteless  monument  of  Al- 
garottL  All  are  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
damp.  Damp  sea-air,  damp  walls,  and 
an  "  intonacOf*  or  plaster,  which,  pro- 
bably from  the  nature  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
absorbent  of  humidity,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  the  decay.  Hence  the  colours 
are  generally  faded ;  some  of  the  paint- 
ings have  almost  entirely  scaled  off 
from  the  wall,  and  others  in  large  por- 
tions. When  the  "  intonaco  "  has  been 
thus  removed,  the  design  is  often  seen 
drawn  upon  the  wall  in  a  red  outline. 

The  subjects  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  series  are  found  in  that  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  read  in 
the  monastic  paraphrases.  The  rest 
are  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

We  shall  describe  the  paintings  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  although 
not  strictly  that  in  which  they  were 
executed:  it  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lassinio  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Campo  Santo  (Fitture  a  Fresco 
^el  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  fol.  1812)  j 
eir  positions  ai^  mttrked  by  figures 


in  a  (  ),  and  correspond  to  the  Kos.  on 
the  phm  in  the  preceding  page.* 

With  £bw  exceptions,  they  are  in  two 
ranges,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 

Of  the  first  series  (on  the  eastern 
wall)  the  authorship  is  much  contested, 
some  attributing  the  paintings  to  Buf- 
falmaeeo^  and  others  to  Amionio  VUe^ 
about  1339.  The  two  first,  however, 
appear  to  belong  with  certainty  to 
the  former. 

The  BeturreetioH,  the  Appariiion  of 
Christ  to  the  ApoHles,  etnd  the  Oruci- 
fixion  (1) ;  retouched.  These  subjects 
are  amongst  the  most  doubtful  of  the 
series ;  they  are  near  the  S.£.  comer 
of  the  Campo  Santo. 

We  now  pass  to  the  series  by  Andrea 
OrffOfffM,  near  the  angle  of  the  S. 
corridor,  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
including  The  Triumph  of  Death,  The 
Laet  Judgment,  and  The  Infernal  Me- 
ffione. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are 
represented  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella; but  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  details.  1.  2%«  Last 
Judgment  (2)  is  wholly  by  Andrea,  well 
preserved,  and  full  of  strong  and 
strange  expression.  The'  two  great 
masses  of  the  blessed  and  the  con- 
demned are  divided  by  the  ministering 
archangels.  In  both  are  seen  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  men, — the  first  receiving  the 
invitation  to  join  the  Lord  with  joy, 
the  latter  listening  to  their  condemna- 
tion with  horror,  shame,  and  despair. 
There  are  here  some  touches  of  the 
satirical  spirit  observable  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella:  kings,  queens,  and 
monks  are  amongst  the  damned ;   and 

*  Since  LAssinlo's  publication,  the  authorship 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  has  been 
considerably  modified,  founded  on  the  disco- 
very of  contemporary  documents.  Several  of 
these  changes  have  been  adopted  in  the  text. 
For  tarVtux  details  the  reader  can  consult  '  The 
History  of  Fainting  in  Italy,'  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  London,  1864.  Photographs,  giv- 
ing an  exact  represoitation  of  them  as  wey 
now  exist)  have  been  made  by  Van  Lint,  at 
whose  shop  on  the  Lung'Anio  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. 
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a  Pranciscon  friar,  who  had  risen 
amongst  the  good,' is  stopped  by  the 
archangel,  and  carried  to  the  other 
side ;  and  one,  in  the  abito  civile  of 
Florence,  who  has  risen  on  the  side  of 
the  condemned,  is  led  to  the  side  of  the 
blessed.  The  angels  dividing  the  two 
companies  are  good.  St.  Michael,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cross  on  his  cuirass,  is 
one  of  the  three  archangels  executing 
yengeance.  King  Solomon  is  represented 
as  hsing  exactly  between  the  good  and 
the  ba<^  and  apparently  uncertain  as 
to  where  he  should  place  himself.  An 
archangel  in  the  centre  holds  the  sen- 
tences "Come  ye  blessed"  and  "De- 
part from  me  "  in  either  hand ;  beneath 
are  the  angels  sounding  the  trumpets  ; 
and  in  front  a  third,  clothed  in  a 
long  garment,  and  half  concealing  his 
countenance.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  figure  represents  the  guardian 
angel  grieying  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
Higher  still  are  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Inferno  (3). — ^This  was  executed, 
according  to  Yasari,  by  Bernardo 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea;  and  the 
lower  portions  having  scaled  off,  they 
were  repainted  hy  Solazzano  in  1530. 

The  Triumph  of  Death,  by  Andrea 
Orgagna  (3). — ^This  has  been  considered 
as  one  undivided  composition ;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  series  of  allegories  bear- 
ing upon  the  theme  of  the  destiny  of 
mankmd ;  quaint  and  almost  uncouth. 
The  subject  on  the  1.  of  the  spectator 
was  suggested  by  the  once  popular  le- 
gend of  the  three  kings,  who,  hunting 
in  a  forest,  were  conducted  to  three 
open  tombs,  in  which  they  beheld  the 
ghastly  corpses  from  which  they  were 
to  receive  the  warning  calling  them  to 
repentance.  Orgagna  has  represented 
the  bodies  in  three  stages  of  decay; 
and  the  three  leaders  of  the  proud 
cavalcade  equally  display  three  grada- 
tions of  sentiment — flight  unconcern, 
earnest  reflection,  and  contemptuous 
disgust.  It  is  said  by  Yasari  that  the 
second  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  Y.,  or  the  Bavarian ;  and  the 
third  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola, 
the  Signore  of  Pisa.    In  the  second 


great  compartment  on  the  rt.,  the  De- 
stroying Angel,  with  disliovelled  hair 
and  bat's  wings,  is  about  to  level  with 
a  scythe  a  joyous  party  of  youths 
and  damsels,  exhibiting  what  we  may 
suppose  the  cream  of  Florentine  fashion. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  wretched, 
the  blind  and  maimed,  the  diseased, 
imploring  Death,  but  in  vain,  to  reheve 
them  from  their  miseries  in  these  verses, 
inscribed  beneath  them  : — 

"  Da  che  prosperitade  ci  ha  lascUU : 
O  morte,  medicina  il'  ogni  pena, 
Deh  1  vieni  a  dame  ormal  r  ttldma  cena." 

The  man  holding  a  falcon  is  supposed 
to  be  Gastruccio,  the  Lord  of  Lucca, 
and  the  female  near  him  Dealta,  tlie 
wife  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  betrayed 
Pistoia  to  Gastruccio  in  1322  (see  p. 
185).  Below  are  those  whom  Death 
has  smitten, — the  rich  and  powerful, 
knights,  sovereigns,  and  prelates,  old 
and  young;  the  departing  souls,  re- 
presented as  new-bom  babes,  seized  by 
angels  or  demons  as  thev  issue  with 
the  last  breath  of  the  departed.  In 
one  of  these  Orgagna  has  eflectively  de- 
picted the  horror  of  the  soul  at  finding 
itself  in  the  grasp  of  a  demon.  Tli;) 
sky  above  is  filled  with  angels  and 
demons  bearing  off  the  souls  to  bliss 
or  punishment :  the  group  of  an  angel 
and  a  demon,  pulling  an  unfortunate 
fat  friar  by  the  legs  and  arms,  to  obtain 
possession  of  him,  shows  with  what 
liberty  artists  were  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  religious  orders  in  the  14th 
century.  In  other  parts  the  demons  are 
bearing  off  their  prey  to  a  volcano,  pro- 
bably Mount  Etna,  which,  according 
to  the  legends,  was  considered  as  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  In 
the  upper  portion,  to  the  1.  of  the  pic- 
ture, IS  a  subject  which  has  no  appa- 
rent connection  with  the  rest,  imless  it 
be  supposed  to  designate  the  blessing 
attendant  on  retirement  from  the  world. 
It  represents  aged  recluses,  one  tending 
his  goat,  and  another  gathering  fruit. 
Yasari  bestows  high  praise  on  these 
figures. 

The  SaifUa  of  the  Desert^  by  Pietro 
Laurati{4i). — This  compartment  is  filled 
with  groups  representing  the  labo\jir>- 
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and  eatwersoHon  of  these  anchorites, 
as  well  as  their  temptations.  One  is 
lodged  in  a  tree;  another  recluse  is 
reoeiying  food  through  the  window  of 
the  cell  in  which  he  is  immured ;  some 
busily  employed  in  basket  •  making. 
Sturdy  demons  are  assaulting  and 
scourging  St.  Anthony.  Fanutius  is 
resisting  the  temptation  of  a  fSur  fiend, 
by  putting  his  hands  into  the  flame. 
St.  Hilarion  expdling  the  dragon  which 
infissted  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia: 
Hilarion  advances  in  calm  confidence, 
whilst  his  companion  is  about  to  retreat 
in  terror.  The  groups  are  jotted  over 
the  wall,  as  in  a  Chinese  paper-hanging. 

Simone  Memmi  (died  1844),  the 
painter  of  Laura  and  friend  of  Petrarch 
(see  Flobencb,  Sta,  Maria  Novella), 
when  first  called  to  assist  in  adorning 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  began  near 
the  easternmost  entrance  by  the-^1. 
AatwnpHon  of  the  Virgin  over  the  door. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  movement  of  the 
angels  and  the  solemn  modesty  of  the 
principal  figure  ;  and  the  picture  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  and  tolerably  free 
from  restorations.  The  series  next  this 
illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Banieri,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  in  Pisa,  his 
native  town.  They  are  painted  in  six 
compartments — the  three  uppermost, 
attributed  by  Yasari  to  Memmiy  appear 
from  a  contemporary  document  to  have 
been  executed  by  Andrea  da  Hrenze  in 
1377,  the  others  by  Antonio  Veniziano, 
who  continued  them  in  1386. 

St.  EanierVs  Call  (5)— the  first 
in  the  series— ^represents  the  saint's 
sudden  call  from  a  life  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  is  represented  as  leaving 
off  playing  upon  the  cembalo,  while  the 
gay  assemblage  of  damsels  are  still 
dancing.  The  graceful  female  figures 
are  evidently  portraits  ;  they  accurately 
represent  the  costume  of  the  age,  and, 
with  the  surroimding  architecture,bring 
the  scenes  of  the  Decameron  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  moment 
chosen  is  when  one  of  the  damsels  ad- 
dresses Banieri  with  the  words, "  Wilt 
thou  not  follow  this  angel  P"  pointing 
to  ¥A  Alberto  Leccapecore,  a  man  of 
holy  life,  who  was  then  passing  along 


the  way.  Banieri  obeys  tho  word,  and 
follows  Alberto  to  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus ;  and  here  several  passages  are 
again  accumulated,  amongst  others  the 
restoration  of  his  sight,  which  he  had 
lost  by  weeping  for  his  sins.  The 
greater  poHion  has  been  retouched. 

8t.  Manieri  embarks  upon  a  Q-alleon 
for  the  Holy  Land  (6).  — It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  make  out  what  is  the 
subject  of  this  picture.  It  seems  to  be 
St.  Banieri  returning  in  a  Pisan  vessel, 
bringing  thercUcs  of  some  saint.     And 

St.  Sanieri  as  a  Pilgrim  (7). — Three 
subjects  are  united  in  the  next  paint- 
ing. In  the  centre,  Banieri  receives 
the  achiavina,  or  robe  of  a  hermit,  the 
single  garment  which  he  wore.  The 
Virgin  enthroned,  the  crescent  moon 
beneath  her  feet,  a  star  upon  her  rt. 
shoulder  (the  first  of  these  symbols 
being  an  emblem  of  the  immaculate 
conception),  receives  his  vow.  This 
portion  is  much  damaged.  Two  grace- 
fid  female  saints  have  fortunately  nearly 
escaped  injury. 

3.  The  Demon  disturbing  Jiim  in  the 
Choir,  and  retreating  discomfited,  clos- 
ing his  ears ;  and  Manieri^ s  ZHstribuiion 
of  Alms  after  his  return  from  Palestine. 

The  Saint*  s  Departure  from  theSdif 
LoMd  (7)  and  Betum  to  Pisa  (it  hss 
nearly  perished)  ;  and  the  legend  of  St. 
Banien  rendering  visible  to  the  JFVa«d«- 
lent  Innkeeper  the  demon,  in  the  shape 
of  a  winged  monster,  sitting  upon  the 
cask  of  wine.  The  delinquent  was  wont 
to  dilute  the  noble  liquor  which  he  sold, 
and  St.  Banieri  first  put  it  out  of  bis 
power  to  deny  the  fact,  by  pouring  some 
of  the  article  into  the  fold  of  his  schia- 
vina,  when  the  wine  passed  through 
and  the  water  remained  behind. 

The  Death  and  Funeral  of  St. 
Sanieri  (S). — This  is  in  two  compart- 
ments, and  is  exceedingly  damaged. 

Lastly,  The  Miracles  of  St.  Hanieri, 
worked  after  his  Death  (9),  almost 
wholly  gone ;  the  chief  and  best  figure 
was  that  of  the  mother  invoking  the 
saint  on  behalf  of  her  dying  child. 

Six  compartments  were  painted  by 
Spvnello  Aretino ;  the  three  lower  are 
entirely  effaced.   These  were  considered 
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by  Yasari,  who  saw  them  in  a  more 
perfect  state  (though  even  in  his  time 
they  were  not  free  firom  ii^ury),  as 
the  best  specimens  of  the  colouring 
and  design  of  this  artist. 

The  three  which  remain  are  subjects 
from  the  Life  of  8t.  Ephemta  and  St, 
PotUus. 

1.  The  first  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments,— the  saint  before  the  Pre- 
fect of  Sardinia,  much  injured;  and  the 
apparition  of  our  Lord  commanding 
St.  Ephesufi  to  desist  from  persecuting 
the  Christians. 

St.  JSphestts  fighting  against  the 
Pagans  in  Sardinia  (10). — ^This,  like 
the  preceding,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  is  unfortunately  also 
much  injured.  Here  is  represented 
the  second  apparition  of  our  Lord  to 
the  saint :  a  winged  horseman,  with  a 
cross  on  his  breast,  is  presenting  to 
him  a  spear,  or  long  staff.  The  same 
figure  is  afterwards  seen  engaged  in 
the  battle ;  St.  Ephesua  is  kneeling  to 
this  figure.  The  circumstance  of  this 
event  taking  place  in  an  island  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sea  winding  at  the  bottom. 

Martyrdom  of  St,  Sphesus  (12). — In 
the  centre  is  a  strange  and  unpleasing 
representation  of  the  saint  in  the  fieiy 
furnace.  The  most  commendable  part 
of  the  design  is  the  consternation  of 
the  bystanders  at  the  flames  coming 
out  against  themselves. 

Of  the  paintings  executed  by  JFVon- 
cesco  da  Volterra  in  1371,  and  until 
lately  supposed  to  have  been  by  CHotto 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  centy.,  which 
comprehended  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  fife  of  Job,  three  remain  in  part. 

The  first  of  the  three  forming  the 
upper  series,  the  subject  of  which  is  Job 
feeding  the  poor,  and  feasting  with  hia 
friends,  has  sevwal  outlines  and  heads 
which  remain,  and  are  very  graceful. 

The  Temptation  of  Job  (18).— As 
usualin  compositions  of  this  date,  a  series 
of  subjects  is  included  in  one  painting. 
The  first  portion  shows  the  tempting 
demon  pleading  before  the  Almighty. 
Beneath,  fiiint^fr  indicated,  is  a  wide 
perspective  of  the  sea,  with  islands. 
The  centre  is  formed  by  the  invasion 


of  the  Sabeans,  the  bat-winged  demon 
soaring  above,  and  bearing  the  aveng- 
ing sword.  The  whole  is  much  in- 
jured; and  the  third  passage  in  this 
compartment  is,  in  particular,  so  much 
defaced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented the  destruction  of  the  house 
where  the  sons  of  Job  were  feasting. 

Job  visited  by  his  Friends  (14). — Two 
subjects  are  included  in  this  picture : 
the  conversation  of  Job  with  his  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  Job  receiving  their 
rebuke  from  the  Lord.  **  It  is  singular 
that  Elihu  is  absent  from  the  whole 
composition." — R,  The  background  is 
formed  almost  entirely  of  architecture. 
To  the  rt.  of  Algarotti's  monument 
there  still  remains  the  figure  of  Job 
receiving  in  prayer  the  news  of  his  mis< 
fbrtimes. 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  N.  wall 
(15,  16,  17,  18)  are  four  remarkable 
subjects,  histories  from  the  G-enesis,  by 
IHetro  di  PucciOy  called  Pietro  da  Or- 
ffieto,  and  not  by  BuffaUnacco^  as  stated 
by  Vasari. 

The  Universe  (15). — ^A  curious  allego- 
rical representation  of  the  Creation,  re- 
presenting our  Lord  holding  the  sphere 
of  the  universe,  delineated  according 
to  the  cosmology  of  the  Middle  Ages : 
the  earth  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
the  elementary  and  planetary  spheres, 
the  empyrean  and  other  heavens,  and 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  the  names  in 
Gk)thic  characters.  The  same  idea  is 
adopted  in  the  fine  painting  by  Luini 
in  the  Litta  palace  at  Milan.  In 
the  lower  comers  are  the  two  great 
doctors,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  A  short  descriptive  and  de- 
votional poem  is  inscribed  below. 

The  Creation  (16).— The  creation  of 
man  and  of  woman;  the  temptation;  the 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  state 
of  labour  subsequent  and  consequent. 

The  Death  of  Abel  (17).— The  two 
sacrifices,  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Cain 
killed,  according  to  the  tradition,  in  a 
thicket,  by  Lameoh's  servant,  who  is 
killed  by  nis  master. 

Noah  and  the  Deluge  (18). — Thebuild- 
ing  of  the  ark,  the  return  of  the  dove, 
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and  the  sacrifice  after  the  delu^.  The 
curioBity  of  the  females,  leaning  upon 
the  open  timhen  of  the  ark  and  con- 
templatdng  the  work,  is  rendered  with 
nature  and  simplicity. 

These  frescos  are  surrounded  by 
elegant  borders  in  which  is  introduced 
the  portrait  (according  to  Yasari)  of 
Buffalmacco.  It  is  in  that  which  divides 
the  Abel  and  Cain  from  the  Deluge. 

The  Series  of  Biblical  Eistories,  by 
Pietro  di  OrvietOf  was  continued  by 
BenQzzo  Gozzoli.  They  are  the  finest, 
and  also  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  N. 
wall ;  Yasari  calls  the  work  "opera  terri- 
biUssima  e  da  metter  paura  a  una  legione 
di  pittori ; "  and  they  employed  the 
painter  16  years,  from  1469  to  1485. 
We  begin  in  the  lower  range  with — 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Vine^  and  the 
Drunkenness  of  Noah  (20). — One  good 
group  consists  of  a  female  receiving  a 
heavy  basket  of  grapes  from  the  gatherer 
of  the  fruit,  standing  on  a  ladder  above. 
In  the  rt.-hand  comer  is  the  well-known 
figure  of  a  female  pretending  to  cover 
her  fikje  with  her  hand,  but  slily'peeping 
through  her  fingers,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  saying  atPisa,  **  Come 
la  Vergognosa  del  Campo  Santo.** 

The  Curse  of  Cham  (21).— The  prin- 
cipal group  consists  of  the  patriarch, 
his  wife,  and  the  object  of  the  male- 
diction. 

The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(22). — ^The  architecture  and  costiune 
show  Florence  in  Gozzoli's  time.  It 
contains  several  portraits.  In  one 
group  are  seen  Oosimo  de'  Medici, 
Pater  Fatriee,  his  son  Fietro,  and  his 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  G^uliano.  Fo- 
Utian  is  represented  (wearing  a  beretta), 
and  several  other  eminent  personages 
of  the  period. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (19). 
—  This  picture,  over  the  door  of 
the  "  Cappella  dei  Tutti  Santi,"  in  the 
N.  corridor,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  specimen  piece  which  Benozzo  pro- 
duced when  first  engaged  by  the  Fisans 
to  undertake  this  work;  but  this  tradi- 
tion is  now  diaondited.  A  numerous 
cavalcade  is  seen  following  the  three 


kings,  amongst  which  may  be  dis- 
covered the  supposed  portrait  of  Be- 
nozzo, a  young  man  with  a  cap  or 
hood  on  his  head,  the  last  figure  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  painting. 

Four  Histories  of  Abraham  (22). 
Abraham  and  Lot  in  "Egypt. — ^A 
ci^wded  and  rich  composition,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  repre- 
sented, fr^m  the  first  strife  between 
their  herdsmen  and  the  going  forth  of 
Abraham. 

AJbraham  victorious.  —  The  scene 
is  in  the  same  rich  and  formal  land- 
scape. The  two  principal  subjects  are 
— the  rescue  of  Lot  by  Abraham,  and 
the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  by  Mel- 
chizedek,  which  occupy  the  rt.  and  the 
1.  of  the  picture.  Tke  battle  group  is 
executed  with  spirit. 

Abraham  and  Sagar. — This  pic- 
ture consists  of  many  spirited  groups, 
but  they  appear  disproportioned  with 
respect  to  each  other.  It  is  also  much 
damaged  in  parts.  In  the  portion  re- 
presenting Hagar  as  given  up  to  Sarah 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  portion  of  a 
city,  with  a  fine  group  in  the  dress  of  his 
time,  evidently  portraits,  though  now 
unknown.  A  remarkable  group  is  that 
of  Sarah  chastising  Hagar,  who  is  after- 
wards seen  at  a  distance  in  the  desert, 
accosted  by  the  angel.  The  whole  scene 
is  alive  with  birds  and  beasts,  oddly 
disposed  among  the  figures. 

Abraham  and  the   Worshippers  of 
Belus. — This  subject  is  taken  from  the 
Rabbinical  traditions  so  widely  adopted 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     One  passage  re- 
presents Abraham  as  rescued  from  the 
fiery  pile  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
for  refusing  to  worship   the   idol   of 
Belus,  whilst  Nachor  his  brother,  who 
complied,  is  consumed.    In  the  back- 
ground   are    persons   struggling    and 
fighting,    supposed   to    be   allegorical 
of  the  crimes  produced  by  bad  govern- 
ment. 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  and  JSscape  of 
Lot  (28). — Lot  and  his  fisunily  are  seen 
upon  a  projecting  cUff",  by  which  they 
are  brought  nearer  to  the  spectator 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned 
city^  who  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
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ture,  and  whose  prerailing  feeling  seems 
that  of  utter  despair. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (24). — This  event 
is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
picture,  which  includes  many  other  pas- 
sages. Quite  in  front  is  a  very  natural 
group  of  the  preparation  for  the 
journey.  The  composition  is  divided 
in  the  most  formal  manner  hy  a  round- 
topped  tree  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  crowded 
with  groups — the  strife  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  the  sending  forth  of  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  her  in 
the  desert,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
journey  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  As  in 
some  of  the  preceding  paintings,  Be- 
nozzo  has  introduced  a  rich  edifice. 

The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Mebekah 
(26). — On  the  1.,  imder  a  splendid 
loffffia,  is  Abraham  sending  forth  Elea- 
zar.  Here  again,  if  the  figure  of  the 
patriarch  were  abstracted,  we  have  an 
exact  representation  of  the  contempo- 
rary life  of  the  artist.  In  the  central 
subject  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Well, 
the  female  figures,  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads,  are  very  graceful.  The 
third  division  exhibits  the  Espousals 
and  the  Bridal  Feast. 

Mrth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (25). — Two 
passages  were  included  in  this  splendid 
composition,  one  of  them,  the  counsel- 
ling of  Jacob  by  his  mother,  is  de- 
stroyed. On  the  1.  is  the  birth  of  the 
twins.  The  nurse  of  Jacob  is  exulting 
in  the  beauty  of  her  nursling  over  his 
brother.  Beneath  a  triumphal  arch 
Esau  is  seen  yielding  his  birthright  to 
Jacob.  In  front  of  a  palazzo,  which, 
receding  in  perspective,  fills  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rt.  field  of  the  picture,  are 
subjects  of  the  benediction  of  Isaac, 
and  the  return  of  Esau  from  the  chase. 

Jacob,  from  his  Departure  to  his 
JSspousals  with  RacheL-^A,  succession 
of  groups,  containing  some  of  the  most 
gr^^efiil  compositions  of  the  artist. 
Peculiarly  beautiful  in  this  respect  are 
the  dancers  assembled  at  the  bridal 
festival  in  the  centre. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin^  over 
the  window. 

Meebvi^   of   Jacob    and    JSsau  — 


Dinah. — In  the  foreground  are  intro- 
duoed,  very  prominently,  three  groups 
of  contemporary  portraits.  I^renzo 
de'  Medici  is  easily  recognised.  The 
other  groups  are  spread  over  the  fields, 
of  which  the  background  is  even  more 
than  usually  rich  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture. Much  of  the  fresco  has  fallen  ofi\ 
and  it  has  been  repainted  in  other  parts. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  (27),  from  his 
departure  from  his  father's  house  to 
his  deliverance  from  prison.  Here 
also  the  groups  representing  the  pas- 
sages indudea  in  this  portion  of  sacred 
history  are  jotted  over  the  field,  often 
interfering  with  one  another.  Thus,  the 
casting  oiJoseph  into  the  well,  and  the 
displaving  of  his  garment  to  his  father, 
are  without  any  separation  whatever. 
In  the  latter  group  many  of  the  female 
figures  have  much  grace  and  beauty. 

ConHnuation  of  the  Life  of  Joseph, 
— In  the  centre,  in  a  species  of 
triple  Gothic  portico,  opening  into  a 
long  perspective  of  aisles,  and  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  are  the  angles 
of  splendid  palaces,  supported  by  co- 
lumns and  arches,  closing  the  scene, 
while  various  edifices  are  seen  in  the 
background,  amongst  others  a  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  leading  lines  of 
Florence  and  Pisa  are  blended.  The 
three  main  subjects  are,  Pharaoh  de- 
claring his  dream  to  the  magicians, 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  discovering  himself 
to  his  brothers.  Amongst  the  best 
portions  is  the  group  of  the  Magi- 
cians, or  Wise  Men,  in  somewhat  per- 
plexed consultation.  Many  of  the 
countenances  are  evidently  portraits. 
Beneath  these  frescoes,  near  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  inscription  over  the 
tomb  of  Benozzo  (died  1478). 

The  Infancy  cmd  first  Miracle  of 
Moses  (28). — ^In  this  composition  the 
architecture  holds  a  most  prominent 
place.  Many  of  the  incidents  are 
from  the  Apocryphal  traditions.  In 
the  first  group  the  infant  Moses  is 
seen  taking  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Pharaoh,  and  casting  it  on  the 
ground.  Pharaoh's  daughter  looks  on 
with  a  smile  of  approval.  In  the  centre 
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compartment  is  another  of  these  inci- 
dents ;  the  infuit  stretching  forth  his 
hand  on  the  burning  coals,  having  pre- 
viously rejected  the  fruit  which  had 
been  offered  him.  Pharaoh's  daughter 
is  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  ordeal. 
Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who 
are  her  companions  in  this  and  the 
preceding  group,  are  evidently  por- 
traits. !bi  the  last  division  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator  is  the  changing  of  the  rod 
into  a  serpent  or  dragon.  The  nearest 
attendant  shrinks  away  in  fright. 

Passage  of  the  Med  Sea,  —  In 
the  background  is  a  wonderful  spread 
of  landscape,  in  many  parts  extremely 
injured,  and  in  others  retouched.  The 
best  portion,  though  the  least  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  returning 
thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Qiving  of  the  Law  to  Moses, — 
Almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  are  collected  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  between  which 
the  view  opens  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

AaroiCs  Rod  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent. — On  the  1.  of  the  picture 
is  the  examination  of  the  rods  of  the 
different  tribes.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment is  the  tabernacle.  Beyond 
is  Moses  presenting  the  budding  rod 
to  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  group.  Lastly,  is  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  here 
represented  as  a  winged  dragon.  This 
picture  also  has  siiffered  much  from 
time,  and  more  from  restorers. 

The  Fall  of  JerichOj  and  the  Death 
of  ChlicUh  (29). — Parts  of  one  very 
long  painting,  of  which  the  centre  por- 
tion IS  entirely  gone,  and  the  remainder 
much  damaged.  In  the  second,  the 
conception  of  G-oliath  is  coarse  and 
bad ;  David  is  better. 

Besides  the  frescos  which  we  have 
enumerated,  there  are  some  other  an- 
cient   fragments.      The    eastern    and 
western  walls  are  decorated  with  paint- 
'xecuted  in  the  17th  centmy  by 
nda  of  Carrara,  Chtidotti,  and 
^si — the  history  of  Judith  and 
,    Belshazzar's    Feast,    and    of 
^sias.    They  have  little  merit. 


The  Cappella  Maggiore  (80),  opening 
out  of  the  E.  corridor,  was  added  in 
1594.  It  contains  2  pictures  by  QiwUa 
da  Pisay  of  the  Crucifixion,  one  of  which 
bears  the  date  1238 ;  and  a  good  St. 
Jerome  by  Aurelio  Lomi  over  the 
altar. 

The  Cappella  degU  AmmanaH  (26), 
originally  of  the  14th  centy.  Here  are 
deposited  several  fragments  by  Gfiotto, 
of  which  the  principal  are  7  heads 
brought  from  the  Carmine  ch.  at  Flo- 
rence, and  which  are  curious,  as  being 
authenticated  by  Vasari's  descrip- 
tions, and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  tempera,  with  the  date  (1431). 

The  Campo  Santo  is  kept  shut,  but 
will  be  opened  by  the  custode,  who 
attends  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day : 
he  lives  close  by ;  a  fee  of  ^  a  franc  for 
each  person  is  amply  sufficient,  and  less 
in  proportion  when  there  is  a  party; 
the  keeper  being  paid  by  the  Academy. 
No  drawings  can  be  made  in  it 
without  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
servatore ;  but  this  is  readily  granted. 
The  Conservatore  lives  near  the  Piazza, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Campo 
Santo. 

Chttbchss. 

Sta.  Caterina^  once  attached  to  a 
Dominican  monastery,  built  by  Ghtgli- 
elmo  Agnelli,  Its  facade  is  a  Gk>^ic 
adaptation  of  that  of  the  Duomo, 
tier  above  tier.  It  was  completed 
about  1253.  It  has  no  aisles,  no- 
thing that  can  interrupt  the  sound. 
The  borders  of  heads  round  the  win- 
dows are  curious.  The  marbles  of 
the  front,  fretted  by  small  trefoil 
arches  above,  are  the  gift  of  the  Qwi- 
landi  fisunily.  Tliis  church  was  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Pisa :  they  were  brought  here  by  Uguc- 
cione  Sardi,  who  himself  took  the  habit 
of  the  order.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  this  convent,  and 
the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  is 
yet  preserved.  On  the  l.-hand  side  of 
the  door,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nave,  is 
the  monument  of  Simone  Saltarelli, 
Bishop  of  Pamu^  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  (died  1342),  by  Nino 
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JPisano.  It  is  composed  of  an  altar-tomb 
with  bas-reliefs ;    the  canopy  above  is 
supported  by  ill-shaped  arches  ;  it  has 
marble  draperies,  which  angels  draw 
back,  exhibiting  the  effigy  below,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness. 
It  is  fine,  though  cut  on  the  outside 
only  for  effect.    Above  this  rises  a  tall, 
disproportionate,  and  inelegant  taber- 
nacle, cased  in  modem  work,  under 
which  is  an    indifferent    copy  of  the 
Madonna  by  Ifino  in  Sta.  Maria  della 
Spina.      The    bas-reliefs   below    have 
character     and    expression,    but    the 
rest  is  of  rude  and  clumsy  workman- 
ship.   On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  nave, 
half-way  up,  is  a  curious  picture  by 
Francesco  Trainij  a  pupil  of  Orgagna, 
representing   the  glorification  of   St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.      Christ   from    his 
lips  sends  rays  of  light  to  the  heads 
of  the  four  ^vangehsts,  from  whom 
they  are    reflected    to    the    head    of 
St.   Thomas,    who    then    illuminates 
numerous  auditors.    Below  are  Arius, 
with  several  monks  and  two  cardinals, 
the    Moslem,    philosopher    Averrhoes 
lying   prostmte    beneath  the  feet  of 
St.  Thomas ;  near  him,  clad  in  Orien- 
tal costumes  with  long  mantles,   are 
Plato    and    Aristotle.      The    figures 
of  the    Ghreek   philosophers    are  the 
finest.     That  of   Urban  VI.   in   the 
foreground  is   of  more   recent    date. 
Just  beyond  this  picture  is  the  pulpit, 
from  which  St.  Thomas,  who  was  a 
reader  in   this   convent,   lectured  or 
preached.    In  a  chapel  on  the  1.   of 
the  high  altar  is  a  painting  attributed 
to  JVa  JBartolommeo  —  it   has  been 
entirely  repainted,  and   is   good  for 
nothing;  and  two  interesting  statues 
hy  Nino  Pisano,  called  "Faith  and 
Charity,"  but  the  subjects  are  doubtful; 
they  are  admirable  for  grace,  purity, 
and  animation.    The  pupil  of  the  eye 
has  been  painted  dark,  the  inside  of 
the  dresses  blue,  and  their  fringes  as 
well  as  the  hair  have  been  gilt. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Catervna^  an 
open  space  produced  by  the  demolition 
of  the  once  fine  church  and  convent 
of  San  Lorenzo,  has  no  architectural 
beauty  exoeptmg  from  the  church  of 


Sta.  Caterina,  which  has  been  spared.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  in  Roman  armour, 
by  Fampalonif  raised  to  that  excellent 
sovereign  40  years  after  his  death. 

Santa  Chiaray  the  ch.  attached  to 
the  great  hospital  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  contains  a  curious  old  picture 
of  the  Madonna  with  4  Saints,  and  St. 
Mark  with  St.  Luke  above,  attributed 
to  Taddeo  di  Bartolo. 

Ch.  of  San  FrattcescOj  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town. — This,  like  many 
of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  consists  of  a  single  nave. 
The  vaulting  is  a  bold  span  of  57i  ft. 
The  lofty  campanile  is  half  supported 
by  two  large  consoles  springing  from 
the  wall  of  the  church.  "  CSi  tne  roof 
of  the  choir  are  some  frescoes  of  Saints 
and  Apostles,  probably  by  Taddeo  Gad- 
di.  The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  the  foliage  within  their  en- 
closure, and  for  the  grace  of  their 
columns.  The  chapel,  called  the  Capi- 
tolo  di  S.  Bonaventura,  contains  good 
frescoes  of  Niccolb  di  Pietro,  painted 
in  1391."  They  are  interesting  in 
the  history  of  art,  as  showing  the 
transition  between  the  styles  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  eastern 
window  contains  some  good  painted 
glass.  A  chapel  painted  by  Taddeo 
JSartolo,  inscribed  with  his  name  and 
dated  1397,  representing  the  history  of 
the  Virgin,  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  sacristy;  the  frescoes  are  im- 
fortunately  much  injured.  Amongst 
these,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  are 
the  visit  of  the  Apostles  to  Mary  after 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  Beside  the  windows,  and  on 
the  vault,  are  some  fine  figures  and 
groups :  the  Annunciation,  the  four 
Doctors,  four  prophets,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Andrew,  and  other  saints. 
The  altar-piece  by  Bartolo,  formerly 
here,  is  now  at  Viemia.  The  cloisters, 
as  in  most  convents  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  have  been  converted  into  a  general 
cemetery  from  an  early  period. 

San  FredianOy  founded  by  the 
family  of  Buzeaccherini  Sismondi  in 
1077,    and    of  which    a    portion    i» 
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probabl J  uxudtefed.  There  is  no  eon- ' 
fitniction  of  the  llth  oentarr  now 
risible.  The  eolmnna  are  antique ;  the 
ornamentation  is  of  the  12th  oenhny. 
The  fine  ancient  eolomns  maj  hare 
been  taken  from,  ancient  Boman  build- 
ings. The  firont  has  some  curioos 
fragments  of  an  earlj  date;  a  Bo- 
manesqne  frieze,  with  what  we  should 
call  Bunic  knots.  The  church  is  im- 
perfiectlj  lighted,  so  that  the  paintings 
cannot  be  well  seen ;  and  none  are  of  any 
great  merit.  The  slab  marking  the 
place  of  interment  of  Gioranni  Stelano 
de'  Sismondi,  1427,  is  one  of  the  few 

memorials  in  Pisa  of  that  ancient  fimiily.  I 

• 

Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  on  the  S.  i 
bank  of  the  Atdo,  looked  upon  as  an 
architectural  gem,   but    more  for  its ' 
rich    niches    and    canopies,  and   the 
sculpture  within  them,  b  j  Fisan  artists,  1 
than  for  purit  j  of  Gothic  style.    It  was  ; 
much  damaged  by  a  great  flood  in  1871,  | 
and  by  a  fire.     Owing  to  this,  and  the  j 
dilapidations  of  time  and  weather,  it 
has  required  thorough  restoration.    In 
order  to  effect  this,  the  masonry  has 
been  taken  down,  the  fiiulty  stones  re- 
placed, and  the  chapel  re-erected  on  a 
different   site,  on  a  higher  basement, 
so  as  to  raise  it   5  or  6  feet  above 
the     influence    of    floods    in    future. 
Great  care  has   been   taken   to   pre- 
serve the  sculpture  uninjured  and  in- 
tact.   It  was  built  for  the  convenience 
of  marinerB,  who,  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Pisa,  repaired  to  this  chapel 
before  they  set  forth  on  their  voyage 
to    implore    the    protection    of    the 
Virgin.    The  first  edifice  was  begun 
in  1230,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Gtialandis,  a  noble 
family  of  Pisa.      Giovanni  Pisano  is 
said  to  liave  executed   some    of  the 
statues,  and,  by  the  talent  which  he 
''isplayed  on   that  occasion,  to  have 
tained  the  privilege  of   giving  the 
lign  for  the  Campo  Santo.    In  1323 
)    Senate    of   Pisa    determined    to 
arge    this   chapel,  with   the   form 
1  exuberance  of  ornament  which  it 
present  exhibits.    It  appears  from 
coessive  decrees  of  the  senate  that  the 


work  was  in  progress  dming  the  greater 
p«rt  of  the  14th  centmr.  Though  its 
general  style  is  that  ot  the  advanced 
period,  round  forms  still  make  their 
appearance ;  but  in  all  the  upper  part 
the  pointed  style  is  employed  alone. 
The  canofHes  and  tabemades  are  of 
the  most  delicate  workmanship.  The 
whole  building  is  of  white  marble.  On 
the  £.  front  are  the  statues  executed 
by  Oiovanmi  Pisamo,  one  of  which, 
according  to  Tasari,  represents  the 
portrait  of  his  father,  Kioolo.  With- 
in are  some  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Pisan  sculpture.  At  the 
high  alt«r  the  Virgin  o£Eering  a  flower 
to  the  In&nt  Saviour,  and  called  the 
Madonna  del  More  or  della  Bosa, 
This  exquisite  work,  attributed  to 
2^no  da  Pisa,  appears  to  have  been 
painted  and  the  haur  gilt.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  ch.  is  another  group  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ifino  or  Ugolino 
da  Pisa,  on  which  the  gilding  of  the 
hair  and  a  part  of  the  drapeir  is  per- 
fectly fresh.  The  statues  of  St.  cfohn  and 
St.  Peter  are  probably  by  Ugolino ;  in 
the  latter  the  countenance  is  strongly 
marked,  and  said  to  be  the  portrait  of 
the  sculptor's  father,  Andrea  Pisano, 
The  best  painting  is  by  Sodoma — a  Ma- 
donna and  severtd  Saints.  *'  It  is  a  very 
noble  picture,  and  has  much  sentiment 
and  feeling." — 22.  This  ch.,  originally 
called  Santa  Maria  del  Ponte,  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  thorn  of  our 
Saviour's  crown,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  merchant  of 
Pisa,  and  presented  to  it  by  his  de- 
scendants in  1383. 

In  the  ch.  of  San  MarHno  two  fres- 
cos have  been  discovered;  author  un- 
determined, perhaps  SpineUo  Aretino, 

San  Matteo,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Lung'  Amo.  The  church,  which  is 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  has  been 
partly  altered.  Connected  with  it  is 
a  curious  convent,  which  cannot  be 
entered  without  special  permission.  It 
contains  a  fine  cloister  of  pointed 
arches.  There  are  some  good  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  the  nuns,  parti- 
cidarly  a  specimen  of  Aurelio  Lomi^ 
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the  Bedeemer  glorified  and  surrounded 
bj  Saints  and  Angels. 

San  Miehels  in  Borgo^  near  -the 
JPofUe  di  MezzOy  claims  to  stand  on  i 
the  site  of  a  heathen  temple ;  it  was 
erected  firom  the  designs  of  Nicolo 
Puano.  The  ciypt,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  show  vestiees  of  its  pagan 
origin,  is  of  the  lltn  centy.,  and 
remarkable.  It  was  painted  in  fresco, 
of  which  some  small  remains  may 
yet  be  discerned;  aU  the  figures  are 
Christian  emblems, — the  cock  of  vigi- 
lance, the  eagle  of  zeal,  the  lion  of 
fortitude,  and  so  on.  The  facade  of 
the  church  aboye  was  finished  by  Frd 
(hglielmo  Agnelli,  a  pupil  of  Nicolo 
Puano.  It  is  a  Gothicised  copy  of 
the  Duomo.  The  interior,  which  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  is 
fine :  excepting  the  rows  of  columns, 
all  the  rest  has  been  modernized. 
With  the  exception  of  a  Virgin 
and  Saints  by  JBattista  Lomi,  over  the 
high  altar,  which  is  tolerable,  and  an 
Ancona^  by  Lorenzo  Monaco^  in  the  2nd 
ehapel  on  rt.,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  the  paintings  are  not  re- 
markable. 

8cm  Nicola,  founded  about  1000,  by 
Hugh  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  being  one 
of  the  seven  Benedictine  aobeys  which 
he  endowed.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  and  reconstructed.  The  cam- 
panile, built  by  Nicolo  JPhano,  is 
curious  and  beautiful;  it  leans  a  little 
towards  the  N.  The  exterior  is  a  solid 
puielled  octagon  for  two  storeys ;  the 
third  is  an  open  loggia,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid.  The  interior,  which 
presents  a  winding  staircase  supported 
by  marble  columns  and  arches,  exhibits 
smgular  skill  and  contrivance.  This 
staircase  is  important  in  the  history  of 
art,  for,  according  to  Vasari,it  afforded 
the  model  for  that  of  the  Belvedere  at 
the  Vatican  by  Bramante.  The  paint- 
ings are  of  an  inferior  character :  one 
oiUy,  by  Aurelio  Lomiy  may  be  noticed. 
The  altars  are  rich  in  marbles,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna. 
This  eh.  is  connected  with  the  royal 


palace  by  an  archway;  it  was  the  oha^el 
of  the  drand  Ducal  Court  during  its 
residence  at  Fisa. 

San  Paolo  a  Sipa  d^Amo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lung*  Amo,  on  the  S. 
of  the  river.  Its  arcnitecture  is  of  the 
12th  century;  for  it  appears  from  a 
Papal  bull,  dated  9th  February,  1115, 
that  service  was  then  performed  there, 
and  that  this  church,  together  with  the 
adjoining  monastery,  belonged  to  the 
monks  of  Vallombrosa.  The  fa<^e  con- 
sists of  6  closed  arches,  2  circular  and 

2  pointed,  the  entrance  being  through 
the  central  one ;  over  these  arches  rise 

3  tiers  of  pUlars  supporting  open 
galleries,  ending  in  a  gable.  The  in- 
terior is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  two  aisles  by  columns  of  granite, 
with  marble  capitals,  of  varied  patterns, 
supporting  arches.  It  is  called  the 
J)uQmoVeechio,  The  ancient  paintings, 
by  Cimabue,Buffahna9co,  Simone  Mem- 
mi,  and  other  old  masters,  which  once 
covered  the  interior,  have  nearly  all 
been  whitewashed  over ;  2  only,  of  saints 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Buffalmacco,  have  been  uncovered, 
and,  being  framed,  are  hung  up  as  pic- 
tures. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  Burgundius,  the  commen- 
tator of  the  Pandects  in  the  12th  centy. 
The  sarcophagus  which  once  stood  be- 
neath it  is  now  outside  the  ch.,  near 
one  of  the  side  doors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cloister  adjoining  the  church  is  a 
very  interesting  and  picturesque  little 
heptagonal  building,  with  a  high  pointed 
roof^  not  unlike  that  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster :  it  is  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  may  have  been  the 
baptistery  of  the  ancient  cathedral. 

San  SepolcrOy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  is  a  curious  octagonal  church  of 
the  12th  centy.,  built  for  the  Knights 
Templars,  by  Diotiaalvi,  the  architect « 
of  the  Baptistery,  who  has  left  his  name 
at  the  base  of  its  campanile.  The  ch., 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 
restored  by  the  Accadenua  delle  Belle 
Arti. 
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Ch.  of  San  Siato.  The  feast  of 
St.  Sixtus  (6th  August)  was  a  for- 
tunate day  in  the  annals  of  Pisa.  On 
it  the  following  yictories  were  ob- 
tained: in  1006  against  the  Saracens 
in  Calabria;  1063,  again  against  the 
same  enemies,  at  Palermo ;  1070,  against 
the  Gtooese ;  1089,  over  the  Moors  in 
Africa;  1114,  the  sailing  of  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Balearic 
Islands ;  and  1119,  over  the  Genoese 
of  Porto  Venere.  In  consequence  of 
these  repeated  coincidences,  the  citi- 
zens erected  the  church  of  San  Sisto, 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  The 
Oonsiglio  Grande  of  the  Republic  used 
to  meet  in  this  church ;  and  through- 
out all  the  changes  which  the  country 
has  sustained,  the  city  stiU  retains  the 
advowson  or  patronage.  It  was  begun 
in  1089.  The  interior  is  supported 
by  ranges  of  fine  ancient  columns  of 
granite  and  cipollino ;  many  are  fluted. 
The  paintings  i^re  not  of  much  merit ; 
affixed  to  the  walls,  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  are  two  good  bas-reUefs  of 
the  early  Pisan  school,  originally  form- 
ing part  of  the  pulpit;  and  in  the 
presbytery  a  moniunent  to  one  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  who  was  professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa  in  1744. 

Ch.  of  San  Stefano,  The  CowoeniMol 
Church  of  this  order  is  partly  from  the 
designs  of  Vasarij  and  was  begun  in 
1565 ;  but  the  interior  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1594-96.  The  front  was 
added,  according  to  Milizia,  from  the 
designs  of  Buontalenti,  The  general 
effect  of  the  interior,  a  single  nave,  is 
impressive.  On  either  side  are  the 
Turkish  trophies  won  by  the  knights, 
— banners,  shields,  toughs  (or  horse- 
tails), scimitars,  poop  lanterns,  pic- 
turesquely arranged  against  the  walls ; 
and  which,  we  are  told,  were  taken  by 
the  Pisans  from  the  Saracens.  The  de- 
tails of  the  architecture  are  good ;  but 
the  principal  decoration  of  the  building 
consists  in  the  paintings  of  the  oeihng, 
executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
later  period  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
and  enclosed  in  richly  ornamented 
compartments.  They  represent  the 
following    subjects: — CigoU^  the  In- 


stitution of  the  Order.  This  is  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  good  and 
striking  portraits  which  it  contains. — 
Ligozzi,  me  Triumphant  Setum  of  the 
Twelve  Otdleys  of  the  Order  from  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  in  which 
they  took  an  important  share. — Oris- 
toforo  AUoriy  Mary  of  Medici  embark- 
ing for  France  in  1600  to  espouse  Henri 
Quatre.  The  richly  adorned  galley,  the 
'^Capitana  di  San  Stefano,"  in  which 
the  princess  sailed,  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  composition. — Jacopo  da 
JSmpoli,  the  Naval  Victory  gained  by 
the  Ghdleys  of  the  Order  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 1607,  when  five  Turkish 
galleys  were  captured,  and  much  spoil 
gained.  —  lAgozzi,  the  Attack  and 
Plundering  of  Prevesa  in  Albania, 
2nd  May,  1605. — Jacopo  da  JEmpoU, 
Assault  and  Capture  of  Bona  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  1607,  when,  amongst 
other  captives,  the  knights  carried  off 
1500  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  high    altar,  of  rich    coloured 
marbles    and  gilt    bronze,  is     splen- 
did, though  rather  overwrought.      It 
was  erected  by  Foggini  about   1700. 
The  specimens  of  porphyry  and  jasper 
are    peculiarly  fine.      In   the    centre 
is  St.  Stephen,  the  protector  of  the 
order.      On  the  second    altar  on   1. 
is  a  Nativity  by  BronzinOy  with  the 
motto,  *'  Quern  genuit   adoravit"    It 
is  a  picture  of  very  great  celebrity,  full 
of  figures    and  of    animation.      The 
Virgin,  in  conformity  with  the  motto, 
is  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.     The 
drawing,  as  in  all  good  specimens  of 
Bronzino,  has  much  of  the  character 
of  MichsMBl  Angelo.     The  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Pishes  is  by  Xodovico 
^tt^t  (about  1590).    A  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Vasari  and  others  in  chiaro- 
scuro represent  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint.     They, 
as  well  as  another  Vasari,  the  Stoning 
of  the  Protomartyr,  are  not  pleasing. 
The  organs  of  this  church  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  finest  in  Italy. 

Pisa  has  not  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries.  The  old  wall 
which  surrounds  the  *.city  remains 
nearly  in  the  same    state   as    when 
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defended  ^  her  citizens  against  the 
forces  of  Florence.  The  Piazza  del 
Buomo  is  partly  bordered  by  this  wall, 
of  which  the  circuit  includes  much 
garden-ground ;  and  the  destruction  of 
many  conyents  has  increased  the  yoid. 
These  outskirts  have  therefore  a  deso- 
late appearance ;  but  the  central  part  of 
Pisa  has  hardly  the  deserted  character 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  city ; 
and  the  continuous  quays  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  are  cheerful. 

On  the  Festival  of  San  Manieri  the 
banks  of  the  Amo  present  a  remarkable 
sight.  That  feast  is  celebrated  trien- 
mally  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  June, 
and  attracts  vast   crowds.      On   the 


The  Ust  fight  took  pLice  in  1807,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  it  never  will  be  re- 
peated. The  bridge  most  to  the  W., 
with  6  arches,  the  Fonte  a  Mare^ 
was  built  in  1831,  and  restored  a  cen- 
tury later  by  Brunelleschi  and  destroyed 
by  a  flood. 

Many  interesting  buildings  yet  adorn 
the  Lutiff*  Amo.  Near  both  ends  of  the 
Fonte  di  Mezzo  are  groups  of  imposing 
offices.  The  links  of  a  chain  hanging 
over  the  arch  of  the  principal  doorway, 
with  the  motto  AUa  Q-iomata,  sculp- 
tured in  large  letters  on  the  architrave, 
distinguish  the  Falazzo  Lawfreducci, 
now  Uppezzinghi,  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  chain  is  that  the  church 


vigil  of  the  saint  (16th)  the  celebrated '  of  San  Biagio  alia  Catena^  of  which 


Lumnara^  or  illumination,  takes  place 
—the  most  striking  spectacle  of  Pisa. 
The  whole  of  the  Lung'  Amo  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  illuminated  with 
thousands  of  lamps  during  nearly  the 
whole  night.  On  the  festival  (17th) 
a  splendid  service  in  honour  of  the 
saint  takes  place  in  the  Duomo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exposition  of  his  relics, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  are  boat- 
races  on  the  Amo.  During  both  days, 
the  museums,  Campo  Santo,  &c.,  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Three  bridges  cross  the  Amo.  That 
liighest  up  the  river,  with  4  arches,  is 
called  the  Fonte  alia  Fortezza,  from 
the  Fortress  or  Citta  JTwora,  which  was 
built  by  the  Tlorentiues  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  centy.,  and  destroyed 
in  the  17th,  having  stood  close  to  it. 
The  central  bridge,  with  3  arches, 
called  the  Fonie  di  Mezzo,  or  Ponte 
Vecchio,  from  its  being  the  earliest 
bridge,  was  erected  in  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  It 
was  preced^  by  a  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  which  fell  Ist  January,  1644, 
on  the  centering  being  removed.  It 
was  upon  the  Ponte  del  Mezzo  that 
the  celebrated  combat,  called  the  Maz- 
zascttdOf  used  to  take  place,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sham  fig:ht, 
since  it  often  ended  in  loss  of  life 
or  limb.  The  contest  was  between 
the  North  and  the  South  sides  of  the 
city,  6  companies  of  80  on  each  side. 


the  Lanfreduccis  were  the  patrons,  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  palace. 
The  meaning  of  the  inscription  has  been 
lost.  The  design  of  this  fine  palace, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Michel  An- 
gelo,  was  by  Cosimo  Fogliani.  There  is 
a  small  collection  of  paintings  in  it ; 
amongst  them  a  good  Ghddo — Human 
Love  subdued  by  Love  Divine. 

The  Falazzo  Lanfranchiy  now  Tosca- 
nelli^on  the  Lung' Arno,  above  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  is  with  more  certainty  attri- 
buted to  Michel  Angelo ;  the  mellowed 
tintof  the  marble  addsmuch  to  theefiect 
of  the  architecture.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1822. 

Contrasting  with  these  two  palaces 
is  the  P.  Agostini,  situated  between  the- 
Palazzo  Lanfreducci  and  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Cafe  deU*  TJsero  ; 
it  is  of  brick,  with  triple-headed  Gothic 
windows,  richly  ornamented  with  me- 
dallions and  foliage  in  terra-cotta  of  the 
15th  centy.  The  facade  is  in  the  style 
of  some  of  the  brick  edifices  of  Milan  of 
the  same  period. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Lung*  Amo,  and  near  the  en.  of  St. 
Andrea  in  Fortezza,  is  the  Fal.  Scotto, 
in  which  Galileo  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1564. 

On  the  other,  or  S.,  side  of  the  Fonte 
di  MezzOy  are  the  Loggie  di  Banchi^ 
erected  by  Buontalenti  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (1605).    The  open  arches 
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are  supported  by  pilasters  of  rustic- 
work — a  style  much  in  fiEtyour  with  the 
Tuscan  architects.  These  Loggie  are 
now  used  as  a  corn-market,  and  stand 
between  the  Palazzo  del  Gavemo  and 
the  palace  of  the  Gambacorti  fEunily, 
now  the  Custom-house. 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  in 
the  Via  S.  Frediano  (No.  972),  was 
founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The 
establishment  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Lasinio.  In  addition  to 
schools  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  it  contains  sereral  valuable 
paintings,  with  veir  few  exceptions  of 
the  early  Fisan  and  Morentine  schools; 
they  are  temporarily  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  small  rooms,  and  under  so  bad  a 
light  as  to  be  seen  to  disadyantage ;  and 
as  there  is  no  catalogue,  or  names  affixed 
to  the  pictures,  the  visitor  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  names  given  by  the  custode. 

1st  Boom. — Giunta  da  Pisay  the 
Saviour  and  Saints:  25,  Cimahue,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  several 
small  histories  of  the  Virgin  and 
our  Saviour  around:  31,  Gentile  da 
Fahria/nOy  a  Madonna  and  Saints, 
much  injured :  A,  Orgagna,  several 
portions  of  a  large  Ancona,  represent- 
ing different  Saints;  the  central  por- 
tion appears  to  have  been  lost :  45,  FrcL 
Filvppo  JAppiy  a  Madonna  and  4  Saints : 
Barnabe  da  Modena  and  Gera  da 
Pistoia,  2  Madonnas :  F.  Traini,  a  figure 
of  St.  Dominick  grasping  a  book  and 
lily,  painted  in  1346. 

2nd  Boom. — 55, 6?io^o,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  Marriage  with  St.  Catherine : 
88,  Trainiy  St.  Dominick  and  Saints:  71, 
Duccio,  our  Saviour  with  St.  Johfi  Bapt. 
and  St.  Benedict :  Ambrosius  Ostensis 
(1514),  a  fine  Ancona  representing  Sta. 
Eulalia  and  Sta.  Orsola,  with  a  Piidella 
of  histories  of  the  same  Saints. 

3rd  Boom. — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Car- 
toon for  his  fresco  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba;  very  beautiful :  Giotto^ 
a  good  Madonna.  99.  Buffalmacco, 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  and  several  smaller  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  Crucifixion :  CHovanni  da 
Pwa,  a  large  picture  in  5  compart- 
ments ;  the  central  one  of  the  Madonna 


and  Child  by  Giov.  da  Pisa;  the  4 
Saints  by  unknown  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century :  Don  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  a  good  St.  James.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  collection  are  an 
Annunciation  by  Getto  da  Pisa  (1381)  : 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  several 
small  Saints,  by  Simone  Memmi,  which 
formed  portions  of  a  large  altarpiece : 
GiufUa  da  Pisa,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Catherine:  Deodato  Orlandi 
(1301),  a  Madonna,  with  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul:  and  a  head  of  Dant«, 
attributed,  on  most  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  The  collection  is 
otherwise  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the 
relation  which  Giunta  da  Pisa  bore 
to  Cimahue  and  Giotto.  Some  works 
of  the  former  are  of  higher  merit  here 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  them. 

The  Lung^  Amo  is  closed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Torre  Guel/a,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  termination  of  the  view,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening  sun.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  is  generally  called 
the  Torre  deiForzati.  It  was  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
the  bridge  close  to  it,  and  it  also 
formed  part  of  the  arsenal,  in  which 
some  other  vestiges  of  the  buildings  of 
the  age  of  the  Bepubhc  may  also  be 
seen. 

The  Carovana,  or  Palazzo  Conven- 
tuale  of  the  order  of  S.  Stefano,  stands 
close  by  the  church  of  that  name, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  degli  An- 
ziani.  The  architecture  of  the  present 
building  is  by  Vasari.  The  front 
is  decorated  with  arabesques  in  the 
peculiar  style  called  "graffito,"  exe- 
cuted by  Forzori,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Vasari.  They  are  produced 
by  scratching  off  the  white  coat 
which  has  been  laid  upon  a  black 
ground,  and  giving  the  middle  tints 
by  distemper.  They  are  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Busts  of  the  first  six  grand 
dukes,  who  were  grand  masters  of  the 
order,  are  ranged  below  the  uppermost 
stoiy.  The  bust  of  Cosimo  II.  is  by 
Pietro  Tacca.  This  building  has  now 
been  converted  into  a  Normal  School 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  fountain,  by  Franca/oilla  ,though 
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small,  diBplsys  fancy  in  the  fish-mon- 
sters. By  A'ancavilla  also  is  the  fine 
statue  of  Gosimo  I.  as  grand  master  of 
the  order,  in  front  of  the  palace. 

The  Falazzo  del  Consiglio  deW  Or- 
diney  opposite,  is  another  of  the  charac- 
teristic buildings  of  this  piazza.  It  is  of 
marble,  and  by  Frcmcavilla.  The  great 
hall  was  painted  by  SaUmheni, 

The  Torre  delta  Fcune,  rendered  so 
celebrated  by  Dante  for  Count  Ugolino 
della  Gheraraesca's  prison  and  torture, 
stood  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the 
modem  clock-tower  in  the  Piazza  dei 
Cayalieri  now  rises :  it  bore  its  poetical 
name  until  its  destruction  in  1666. 

The  Collegio  PuteanOj  opposite  to 
the  Church  of  San  Stefcmo,  has  some 
faint  vestiges  of  good  frescos.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  1605,  by 
Archbishop  del  Pozzo,  a  Piedmontese, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  study- 
ing in  the  University.  Eight  young 
men  are  maintained  here  for  four  years. 

The  Duomogrov^  and  the  I/un^  Amo 
form  two  of  the  principal  features  of 
Pisa.  The  Piazza  de^  Cavalieri  is  the 
third.  This  was  the  centre  of  ancient 
Pisa,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Kepublic 
the  Piazza  degli  Anziani,  the  Forum 
of  the  Pisans ;  but  when  Cosimo  I. 
established  his  order  of  St.  Stephen 
(1561),  he  granted  the  piazza,  with  its 
surrounding  buildings,  to  this  institu- 
tion of  pseudo-chivalry.  The  order  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Malta. 
The  knights  bear  the  same  cross  as  to 
form,  but  gules  in  a  field  argent ;  and  in 
Hke  manner  they  performed  carovane, 
or  expeditions,  against  the  Turkish  in- 
fidels. This  aristocratic  institution 
was,  however,  unpopular  in  Tuscany. 
It  grated  against  the  ancient  feehngs 
of  the  commonwealth;  neither  did  it 
agree  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  coTintry,  which  drove  a  good  trade 
with  the  East,  and  did  not  at  aU  ad- 
mire fighting  its  customers. 

The  University  of  Pisa. — ^Although 
the  study  of  law  flourished  at  Pisa  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  the  celebrated 
Burgundius  gave  lessons  on  juris- 
prudence, the  University  owes  its 
foundation  to  Boni&zio    deUa    G-he- 


rardesca  during  his  rule  in  Pisa, 
1329  to  1341.  It  soon  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  owing  to  the  distinguished 
persons  who  filled  its  chairs.  It  is,  even 
at  this  day,  one  of  the  most  reputed 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment did  everything  in  its  power  to 
maintain  it  in  its  ancient  splendour,  by 
calling  to  it  the  best  professors  from 
every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  a  system 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  which  nas  so 
much  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the 
universities  of  that  country.  The  Sapi- 
enzaj  as  the  edifice  of  the  university  is 
called,  is  a  conveniently  fitted-up  build- 
ing, commenced  in  1493,  but  enlarged 
in  1543  by  Cosimo  I.  There  is  a  good 
marble  statue  of  Guhleo  in  the  public 
hall,  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  Science  at  Pisa  on 
the  1st  Oct.  1839.  There  are  only 
three  faculties — medicine  and  surgery, 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences.  It  contained  on  an 
average  between  500  and  600  students 
before  the  removal  of  the  faculties  of  law 
and  philosophy  to  Siena ;  and  though 
this  niraiber  may  not  appear  large,  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  greatly  depends 
upon  their  resort  to  it.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Sojpienza  is  the  Ubrary, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  and 
some  manuscripts,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Statuto  di  Pisa^  or  Laws  of 
the  State,  drawn  up  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ill-fisited  Conte  Ugolino 
delle  Oherardesca;  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Bonaini.  Forming 
branches  of  the  university,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  are — 

The  Botamcal  Garden,  or  Orto  Bo' 
tanico  (entered  from  the  Via  del  Mu- 
seo,  out  of  the  Via  Santa  Maria,  the 
wide  street  leading  from  the  Lung'  Amo 
to  the  Buomo),  contests  the  dignity 
of  antiquity  with  that  of  Padua. 
This  may  be  true  as  an  institution 
or  establishment,  for  the  plan  was 
directed  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Cosimo  I.,  in  the  year  1544,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  near  the  arsenal.    But 
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that  garden  was  abandoned  in  1563, 
and  a  second  fonned  on  the  other  side 
of  Pisa,  under  the  directions  of  the 
celebrated  Oesalpino ;  and  this  second 
garden  being  given  up  in  1595,  the 
present  one,  the  third,  was  finally 
made  by  Giuseppe  Benincasa.  With- 
out being  sufficiently  rich  to  satisfy 
the  scientific  botanist,  it  is  a  yery 
pleasing  spot  to  the  stranger,  ex- 
hibiting in  healthy  growth  many 
plants  and  trees  which,  amongst  us, 
are  seen  under  glass,  or  struggling 
against  the  damp,  cold,  and  darbiess 
of  our  ungenial  skies  —  fine  palm- 
trees,  magnolias  60  or  70  ft.  in  height, 
the  Mespilus  japonica,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  oak.  The  sensitive 
mimosa  lives  all  the  year  in  the  open 
air ;  but  the  banana  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  conservatory.  To  the 
stranger  the  rich  vegetation  and  un- 
stinted growth  of  this  garden  compen- 
sate, in  a  measure,  for  the  want  of  that 
arrangement  which  is  seen  in  similar 
institutions  at  home.  Close  to  the 
botanic  garden  is 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale 
(also  in  the  Via  del  Museo),  esta- 
blished in  1596,  by  Ferdinand  I. 
The  most  interesting  branches  are 
those  of  Tuscan  ornithology  and  geo- 
logy. It  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
enriched  of  late  years  by  the  exertions 
of  Professors  Savi  and  Meneghini.  The 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic 
remains  is  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  in  Italy;  and  nowhere  will 
the  foreign  geologist  be  able  to  study 
the  physical  structure  of  the  peninsula 
so  well  as  in  this  museum :  the  geolo- 
gical portion  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  by  Prof.  Meneghini. 

In  the  same  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  are  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  cabinet 
of  philosophical  instruments,  where  the 
lecturers  on  these  branches  of  science 
attached  to  the  university  have  their 
classes.  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  is  the  medical  school  in  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Ghiara,  foimded  in  the 
13th  centy. ;  here  are  delivered  clinical 
lectures  on  different  branches  of  medi- 


cine and  surgery,  and  in  a  building  ad- 
joining are  a  well-arranged  pathological 
museum,  and  the  anatomical  theatre. 

Some  few  Koman  remains  are  still 
visible  at  Pisa.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  the  Ancient  Baths,  called 
the  Bagni  di  Nerone,  close  to  the 
Lucca  gate.  The  Sudatorium  remains 
entire,  and  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
surmounted  by  a  vault,  with  large 
niches  in  the  alternate  sides. 

The  remains  of  the  vestibule  of  a 
pagan  temple  may  be  traced  in  the 
suppressed  church  of  8ta.  Felice,  now 
the  "  Archivio  del  Duomo."  Two 
fine  marble  capitals,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  exuberant  varieties  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  are  imbedded  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
figures  springing  out  of  a  single  row 
of  acanthus-leaves;  Jove  holding  a 
sceptre  with  a  trophy  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  Victory  on  the  other ;  these  two 
latter  figures  taking  the  places  of  the 
Composite  volutes :  on  the  other  capi- 
tal is  the  god  of  silence,  Harpocrates, 
between  two  Victories. 

Neighbourhood  of  Pisa, — ^The  Cos- 
cine,  or  dairy-&rmB,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  are  about  3  m.  from  Pisa, 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  and  be- 
tween the  McUtraverso  canal  and  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Amo.  Upwards  of 
1500  cows  were  kept  here;  but  the 
camels  are  the  principal  curiosities. 
There  are  about  200  of  them ;  they  do 
not  hereperform  much  work.  Originally 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  pine  timber  to  the  Amo,  they 
have  been  little  used  of  late  years.  2  m. 
beyond  the  Cascine  is  the  small  Fort  of 
Gombo,  round  which  are  some  houses 
frequented  by  bathers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  The  drive  to  the  sea- 
shore is  very  agreeable ;  it  is  in  a 
direct  line  £rom  the  Cascine,  through 
the  pine  forest  that  extends  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  in  autumn 
hundreds  of  peasants  may  be  seen 
gathering  the  pine-cones  of  these  gi- 
gantic trees,  the  seeds  of  which  (pinoc- 
cht)  are  used  as  food. 

The  Certosa,  situated  in  the  Valle 
di  Cdlciy  a^out  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Pisa, 
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is  a  yery  extensive  and  richly-decorated  I 
building  of  the  I7th  centuiy,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  marbles  in  the  walls  of  Church  and 
chapels.  With  a  view  of  preserving 
so  splendid  an  edifice,  Ferdinand  III. 
re-established  the  Carthusians  in  it  in 
1814.  It  was  secularized,  and  the  monks ' 
driven  out,  1865.  Above  the  Gertosa,  on 
the  rt.,  is  seen  the  Peak  of  La  Verruca 
(1765  ft.  above  the  sea),  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  panoramic 
view  that  will  well  repay  the  pedestrian 
who  will  ascend  to  its  summit. 

San  Pieiro  in  Ghrado^  upon  the  car- 
riage-road to  Leghorn,  about  4  m.  S.  W. 
from  Pisa^  A  curious  church,  erected 
before  the  year  1000.  It  was  altered, 
whitewashed,  and  plastered  in  1790; 
but  where  the  original  style  can  be 
discerned,  the  Lombard  is  seen  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Duomo.  It 
is  built  with  ancient  materials.  Of 
the  26  columns  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  15  are  of  Greek  marble, 
and  11  are  of  granite.  The  capitals, 
which  are  of  different  orders,  style, 
and  size,  are  of  Boman  workmanship. 
The  attics  above  the  colonnades  are 
covered  with  mediaeval  frescos,  much 
damaged,  many  of  them  faded  quite 
away.  Immediately  above  the  arcades 
is  a  series  of  heads,  or  rather  busts,  of 
mitred  bishops,  all  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing. On  the  rt.  attic  is  painted  the 
history  of  St.  Peter  up  to  his  mart3rr- 
dom,  together  .  with  St. .  Paul ;  the 
series  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the 
1.  attic,  comprisiDg  the  funeral  and 
transfer  of  the  bodies  of  the  two 
apostles.  In  the  same  line  of  position 
are  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  St. 
Silvester  showing  Constantine  the  por- 
traits of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
the  consecration  of  the  Lateran  by  St. 
Silvester  in  presence  of  the  Emperor. 
Along  an  upper  row  or  line  on  the  1. 
attic  are  painted  heads  of  saints  and 
angels,  curiously  made  to  appear  as  if 
looking  out  of  windows.  The  style  of 
all  these  frescos  is  archaic.  At  the 
E.  end  there  are  three  apses.    The 


square  and  massive  brick  tower  is  of  a 
century  or  two  later.  The  exterior  of 
the  ch.  is  in  a  neglected  and  dilapi- 
dated condition.  This  church  owes 
its  name  to  the  tradition  that  St. 
Peter  built  a  church  on  this  spot, 
where  he  set  his  foot  for  the  first 
time  in  Etruria.  Here  was  the  land- 
ing-place, ^^Qradns.^^  The  authority 
quoted  for  this  legend  is  a  sermon 
of  Visconti,  Archbp.  of  Pisa  in  the 
13th  century. 


ROUTE  77. 

PISA  TO  LUCCA — BAIL. 

Pisa  to  KIL.  lULKS. 

SanGinllano     ....      6  4 

Rigoli 9  6 

Ripafratta 13  8 

Lucca 21  13 

On  leaving  Pisa  the  rly.  crosses  tlio 
plain,  gradually  approaching  the  Pisan 
hills,  at  the  base  of  which  is 

6  kil.  Bagni  di  San  Gfiuliano  Stat. ; 
the  Aquffi  Calides  Pisanorum  of  the 
Romans,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  hill, 
from  which  the  mineral  waters  issue. 
The  bath-buildings  are  good  and  the  si- 
tuation is  very  agreeable ;  but  the  Bagni 
di  JJuoca  have  greater  attractions  for 
visitors.  There  are  two  establishments 
here,  well  fitted  up,  standing  near  each 
other  on  a  piazza  ornamented  with 
fountains.  One  is  called  the  Bagno 
Orientalcy  the  other  the  Bagno  Occi- 
denfale.  The  source  called  the  Foz' 
zetOy  which  is  in   the  former,  is  the 
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hottest  of  the  springs,  its  temperature 
being  lOe*"  Fahrenheit.  That  in  the 
bath  called  de^li  Ehrei  is  the  cold- 
est; its  temperature  84°  Fahrenheit. 
There  are  several  other  sources,  of 
intermediate  temperatures:  the  most 
abundant  is  the  Maestra.  The  water 
ia  exceedingly  Umpid,  and  wlule  warm 
without  smell.  There  are  12  pri- 
vate baths,  named  after  the  heathen 
deities  ;  and  one  for  the  poor.  Many 
Boman  remains  have  been  found  here. 

Following  the  base  of  the  hills  to 

3  kil.  Siffoli  Stat. 

4s  kil.  JRipqfraUa  Stat.  Behind  the 
village  rises  a  picturesque  medisval 
castle,  and  on  the  adjoining  tops  of 
the  hill  are  2  or  3  square  towers; 
there  are  several  villas  around.  This 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  depres- 
sion that  separates  the  plain  of 
Lucca  from  the  Yal  d'Amo,  and  is 
barely  sufficient  to  allow  the  Serchio  to 
pass.  Bipafratta,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  as 
the  frontier  town  between  Pisa  and 
Lucca.  From  B.  the  rly.  continues 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Serchio  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  along  the 
foot  of  the  Fisan  hills,  commanding 
a  fine  view,  the  hills  on  the  1.  retir- 
ing in  beautiful  forms,  terminated  by 
the  castellated  point  of  Monte  Diero. 
The  hiU  upon  which  the  castle  stands 
is  the  most  western  spur  of  the  Monti 
Fisani,  which  Dante,  in  UgoUno's 
dream,  describes  as  interposed  between 
Pisa  and  Lucca. 

"  Questi  pareva  a  me  maestro  e  donno 

Cacciando  '1  lupo  e  i  lupicini  al  monte, 
Per  che  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno." 

Iiif.y  xxxiii.  27-30. 

From  Bipafratta  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio  gradually  widens,  passing  on 
the  rt.  Mowtuolo  on  the  Ozzeri  torrent : 
it  has  a  rather  interesting  ch.  From 
here  the  rly.  parses  across  a  richly  cul- 
tivated plain  diverging  from  the  Pisan 
hills  to  the  rly.  stat.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  and  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  city  gate. 

8  kil.  LuoOA.  Pop.  22,800.  (Inns:  H. 
de  rUnivers,  on  the  Piazza  Ducale, 
nearest  the  Bailway;  the  best,  good 


and  clean,  with  moderate  charges.  La 
Groce  di  Malta ;  good,  obliging  people.) 

**  Lucca  V  InduHriosa  "  wears  an  ap- 
pearance of  considerable  activity.  It 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the 
Lombard  kings.  After  the  subversion 
of  the  Lombard  dynasty  Lucca  was 
goremed  by  dukes  of  its  own,  whose 
rule  extended  over  thewhole  ofTuscany. 
In  the  12th  oenty.  it  became  a  free 
city,  and,  for  above  a  centy.,  was  go- 
verned by  consuls  of  its  own  choice; 
but  disturbed,  in  common  with  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  by  dissensions 
amongst  its  nobles,  and  by  the  Guelph 
and  dhibelline  Actions,  it  became  so 
weakened  as  to  fsill  into  the  hands 
of  the  stranger.  In  1314,  Uffuccione 
della  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  nivoured 
by  the  Q-Mbelline  party,  made  himself 
master  of  it,  but,  having  been  expelled 
2  years  after,  Lucca  was  governed, 
imtil  1328,  by  Gastruccio  degli  Antel- 
minelli,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  age,  and  subsequently  by 
Martino  della  Scala,  until  it  agaLu  fell 
inte  the  hands  of  the  Pisans,  who  held 
it  till  1369.  Its  inhabitants  then  pur- 
chased a  charter  from  Charles  lY.  for 
the  sum  of  300,000  florins,  and  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  which  they  re- 
tained imtU  near  the  end  of  the  centuiy, 
when  another  domestic  tyrant,  Paolo 
Ghiinigi,  obtained  for  a  time  the  supreme 
power.  Lucca,  however,  remained  an 
independent  city  until  1799,  when  oc- 
cupied by  the  SVench. 

Lucca  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
where  silk  yms  produced  and  manu- 
factured. "  In  the  year  1314,  Lucca 
alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  en- 
joyed the  lucrative  monopoly.  A  do- 
mestic revolution  dispersed  the  manu- 
facturers to  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice, 
Milan,  and  even  the  coim&ies  beyond 
the  Alps ;  and  thirteen  years  after  this 
event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin 
the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk." — 
Cftbhon.  The  production  of  silk  had 
been  introduced  into  Lucca  from  Sicily, 
where  it  had  been  brought  from  Greece 
by  the  Normans. 

There  is  a  JTaldentian  church  in 
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the  Via  San  Fe]le|;rmo,  of  which 
Signor  Fiatoochi,  rending  at  No.  666 
Cono,  is  the  pastor. 

JPlanfor  mnting  Lucca.  —  Ahnost 
everything  desenring  of  notice  at  Lucca 


of  the  fronts  of  this  chnrch  and  S. 
Michele  are  altogether  unique.  Soth. 
represent  hunti^-pieoes,  fions,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  deer  pursued 
by  hounds  and  men,  with  hmoe  and 
horn,  constantlj  repeated.      The  por- 


maj  be  visited  in  a  day,  indeed  by  tico  abounds  with  curious  ornaments 


many  m  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  successive  rly. 
trams  by  himig  a  carriage  at  the  rly. 
stat. :  in  which  case  let  the  traveller 
adopt  the  following  itinerary  : — ^The 
Ducal  Palace  and  Piazza ;  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  Baptistery  or  S.  Giovanni ; 
Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Bosa ;  Gh.  of 
Santa  Maria  Forisportam;  Gh.  of  S. 
GKusto ;  Ch.  of  San  Michele  and  Piazza ; 
Ch.  of  San  Francesco ;  Ch.  of  San 
Frediano;  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  or 
Roman  Amphitheatre ;  Ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Corte  Landini ;  Ch.  of  San 


of  the  date  of  1233  and  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Over  the  l.-hand  door  is  a 
semicircular  alto-rilievo  of  the  Deposi- 
tion, the  earliest  work  in  sculpture  of 
Nicolo  Fisano  (a.d.  1233) .  Below  is  a 
very  rude  mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to  Oiovanniy  his 
son.  Between  the  doors  are  4  reliefs, 
representing  subjects  firom  the  life  of 
St.  Martin;  below,  the  12  months  of 
the  year,  with  their  attributes,  a  man 
sitting  over  a  fire  for  January,  reaping 
for  June,  the  vintage  for  September,  &c. 
Over  one  of  the  piers  of  the  arches  is  an 


Salvatore ;   Ch.  of  San  Bomano  and   equestrian  statue  of  the  patron  saint, 
of  San  Alessandro ;  and  a  drive  round  St.  Martin,  dividing  his  cloak   with 


the  ramparts. 

Lucca  retains  two  monuments  of 
the  Boman  age ;  portions  of  its  amphi- 
theatre (see  Piazza  del  Mercato),  and 
some  small  remains  of  a  theatre.  The 
latter  are  not  far  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Corte  Landini. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  is  a  remarkable  archi- 
tectural monument.  It  was  founded  in 
1060,  on  the  site  of  a  still  earher  struc- 
ture of  the  6th  cent.,  and  consecrated 
6th  Oct.  1070,  by  Aneelmo  Badagio, 
who,  having  fflledthe  episcopal  chair 
of  Lucca,  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073), 
and  who  presented  the  consecrated 
banner  to  William  of  Normandy  when 
about  to  invade  England.  Most  of 
the  featiu*es,  however,  of  the  building 
raised  by  Alexander  II.  have  been 
obliterated  by  subsequent  additions. 
A  tall»  square,  battlemented  tower, 
with  windows  increasing  in  number  as 
they  ascend,  rises  to  the  right  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  fine  fa9ade,  of  three 
large  unequal  arches  below  and  three 
tiers  of  smaller  ones  above,  was  erected 
by  the  sculptor  and  architect  Qiu' 
detto  in  1204.     The  rich  inlaid  work 


the  beggar ;  and  over  the  central  door 
a  rude  bas-relief  of  the  12  Apostles. 
The  half  columns  are  covered  vrith 
arabesque  reliefs  of  foliage  and  aTiimals ; 
and  on  one  of  the  lateoral  pilasters  of 
the  portico  is  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  a  labyrinth,  probably 
of  the  12th  centy.,  not  un&equent  in 
medisBval  churches.  The  principal  in- 
scriptions are — one,  recording  in  hexa- 
meters the  foundation  and  consecration 
of  the  cathedral  by  Alexander  II.;  the 
epitaphs  of  Adelbert,  "Dux  Italic,*' 
and  of  Bertha  his  vrife ;  and  a  curious 
covenant,  or  agreement,  entered  into  by 
the  money-changers  A.D  1111. 

In  the  interior  the  lower  arches  oi 
the  nave  are  Lombard,  the  upper 
are  6h)thic,  added  about  1308,  when 
the  church  was  lengthened  and  raised. 
The  gallery,  which,  in  our  Gk>thic 
churches,  we  call  the  Triforium, — 
here  of  large  dimensions, —  is  filled 
in  its  circular  arches  with  slender 
columns  resembling  those .  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  roof 
is  painted,  with  circular  frescos  of 
Saints :  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  in 
part  remains,  is  in  curious  Gothic  pat- 
terns; one  of  its  compartments,  in 
coloured  marble,  represents  the  Judg- 
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ment  of  Solomon ;  the  deeply -tinted 
stained  glass,  of  which  there  is  much, 
is  rich,  particularlj  in  the  uppermost 
tier  of  windows  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
choir.  The  centre  window  of  the  choir 
bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  JPandol/o 
di  TTgoUno  da  Fisa.  A  cresset,  a  species 
of  yase  composed  of  iron  bars,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
The  bishops  of  Lucca  (since  1726 
archbishops)  possessed  numerous  an- 
cient and  honorary  privileges,  derived 
from  emperors  and  popes — jurisdic- 
tions and  regalities  as  Counts  of  the 
Empire ;  power  of  creating  8  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  Qolden  Spur ;  and 
many  others  which  have  become  value- 
less or  have  passed  away.  The  only 
privileges,  in  fact,  practically  existing, 
are  those  enjoyed  by  the  archbishop, 
of  wearing  the  purple  of  the  Koman 
cardinals,  and  of  having  the  ceremony 
performed  before  him  of  burning  flax 
in  this  cresset:  whilst,  as  the  light 
flames  arise  and  are  spent,  the  choris- 
ters chant  '*  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
But  whilst  this  ceremony  is  performed 
before  his  Holiness  only  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  it  is  repeated  before  the 
prelate  of  Lucca  whenever  he  officiates 
pontifieally  on  solemn  festivals.  The 
eighteen  canons,  hke  their  prelate,  have 
many  honorary  privileges,  such  as  wear- 
ing the  red  beretta  or  skull-cap  borne 
by  cardinals,  and  the  pectoral,  which 
are  even  yet  much  prized,  whilst  the 
thirty-three  chaplains,  whom  we  would 
call  minor  canons,  are  in  their  degree 
equally  privileged  by  being  allowed  to 
wear  the  ca^ppa  magna. 

Beginning  the  examination  of  the  in- 
terior on  thert.  hand  on  entering  at  the 
W.  end,  the  objects  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following : — ^At  the  first 
altar,  2).  Passignano,  the  Nativity :  at 
the  second,  F.  2jucchero,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi :  at  the  third,  Tiwtoretto, 
the  Last  Supper:  at  the  fourth,  2). 
JPassifftianOy  the  Crucifixion:  at  the 
pillar  near  the  fifth  altar  stands  the 
very  beautiful  marble  pulpit  executed 
by  Matteo  Chitali,  in  1498.  Over  the 
altar  in  the  sacristy  is  a  fine  painting 


by  &kirlcmdaiOf  cited  by  Vasari.  The 
principal  figure  is  the  Virgin,  enthroned 
and  surrounded  by  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Clement,  St.  Sebastian.  Below  is 
the  predella,  in  which  are  represented 
the  Deposition,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Clement  and  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Peter 
delivered  from  prison,  and  the  Con- 
version of  St.  PauL  In  the  Sala  d*Opera 
is  kept  a  curious  ancient  cross  of 
silver  gilt,  executed  in  1850  by 
Betiuccio  Baroni,  Betuming  to 
the  church  by  the  8.  transept,  here 
b  the  Toiy  beautiful  monument,  in 
marble,  of  Pietro  da  Noceto,  Secretary 
of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  erected  in  1472  bj 
M<Uteo  Cimtali.  The  works  of  this 
artist  (bom  1485,  died  1501)  exist 
chiefly  in  Lucca,  his  native  city.  Ci- 
cognara  thought  this,  perhaps,  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind  of  tne  15th 
cent.  Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of  Dome- 
nico  Bertini,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
avitali  (1479),  with  the  life-Uke 
bust  of  the  deceased.  This  and  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati,  by  Mino,  in 
the  Buomo  of  Fiesole,  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  this  dass  during  the 
15th  centy.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  opposite  the  monument 
of  Noceto,  are  small  angels  kneeling  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  by  Civi" 
tali.  The  iron  railing  roimd  this 
chapel  is  very  beautiful.  Beyond  this, 
on  the  rt.  is  the  altar  of  St.  Begulus, 
surmounted  by  a  sepulchral  urn,  on 
which  Ues  a  figure  of  the  saint  by 
OivUali,  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented as  consumed  by  abstinence.  Be- 
neath are  bas-reliefs  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Begulus.  The  HerodiaB 
dancing  before  Herod  is  a  graceful 
figure. 

In  the  N.  transept  is  a  curious 
historical  memorial — ^the  altar  conse- 
crated to  Christ  the  Deliverer,  Chriato 
lAheratori,  ao  Divis  Thitelaribua,  erected 
by  the  Lucchese  after  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  Pisan  yoke  in  1369, 
which  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  by  the  name 
of  the  Altar  of  Liberty.    As  it  now 
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stands,  it  10  the  work  of  GHovanni  di 
Boloffnaf  1579.    The  main  subject  is 
the  Besurrection  of  our  Lord.     On 
one  side  is  St.  Peter,  on  the  other 
St.  Paulinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lucca. 
On  the  wall,  by  the  side,  w  a  beau- 
tiful small  painting  of  St.  Fetronilla, 
by  Daniel  da  VoUerra.    In  the  ad- 
joining Gappella  del  Santuario  is  a  very 
fine  JPra  Bartolommeo^  dated  1509 — 
the  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child,  below 
an  Angel   playing   upon  a  lute,  St. 
John  the  Baptist    and  St.  Stephen. 
The  marble  monuments  on  each  side 
containing  reUcs  of  martyrs  are  by 
Civitali.    Near   the  door  in  the   N. 
transept  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
winged  genii,  bearing  garlands  on  the 
urn,  and  a  recumbent  female  figure  on 
the  cover.    It  is  the  tomb  of  liana  del 
Carretto  (died  1405),  2nd  wife  of  Paolo 
Guinigi,  Signore  of  Lucca ;  a  work  of 
Jacopo  deUa  Quercia  in  1444 :  much 
praised  by  Yasari.  "  The  couched  figure 
is  deservinfi;  of  great  praise :  the  head- 
dress is   smgular,  and  consists   of  a 
turban-like  ^et  round  the  brow  di- 
Tided  by  bands  of  roses.    The  same 
head-dress  occurs  in  pictures  by  G^en- 
tile  Bellini"    Proceeding  round  the 
church,  after  passing  the  organ,  at  the 
first  altar  is  the  Visitation,  by  lAgozzL 
In  this  picture  the  artist  introduces 
himself  speaking  to  a  prelate  on  the  L 
Near   the    next    altar    is    bxl    oc- 
tagonal temple  or  chapel  of  marble, 
richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  erected  by 
MaMeo  CitfUaU,  in  1484,  at  the  expense 
of  his  Mend  Domenico  Bertini.     This 
chapel  contains  the  "  Volto  Samto  di 
Jjucca^^  in  medisBval  Latin  designated 
"Vultum  de  Luca."     This  is  an  an- 
cient   crucifix  carved  in  cedar'wood, 
and   supposed   to    have   been   made 
by    Nicodemus.      According   to    an 
ancient  tradition  it  was  miraculously 
brought  to  Lucca  in  782,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  of  the  images 
which,  aequiring  what  we  should  term 
an  European  reputation,  exercised  such 
a    deleterious    influence    throughout 
Christendom.  Amongst  the  many  oaths 
and  imprecations   used   by   William 
Bufus,  his   fitvourite   one  was  "per 


Yultum  de  Luca,"  which  by  some  mo- 
dem historians  has  been  translated  by 
the  "  fiice  of  St.  Luke."    The  figure  is 
long  and  meagre,  clothed  in  a  pontifi- 
cal dress,  stiff  and  dark.    Whether  it 
be  the  production  of  Byzantine  artists 
is  a  contested  point.    It  is  only  ex- 
posed to  pubHc  devotion  three   times 
in  the  year,  when  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  silver-gilt  crown  and  the  breast 
with  a  large  trinket.    It  may,  however, 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  special  permiB- 
sion  from  the  Archbishop:  but  a  fac- 
simile is  always  exposed  to  view.     Be- 
fore the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is    a 
lamp  of  massive  gold,  weighing  24  lbs., 
suspended  by  chains  of  the  same  metal, 
an  offering  of  the  Lucchese  in  1836 
when  they  were  in  terror  of  the  cholera. 
The  gilt  iron  gates  of  the  sanctuary  are 
very  handsome.    Immediately  behind 
this  chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  Matteo  Civitali^  one  of  the  best 
works  in  sculpture  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  history  of  the  VoUo  Santo  \s  in  part 
told  by  a  fresco  of  Ooeimo  MoselWs  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  great  entrance  to 
the  ch. — an  angel  appearing  to  Nico- 
demus in  the  back^und,  and  Nico- 
demus again  in  the  foreground  with  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  about  to 
hew  into  the  sacred  image.    The  out- 
side of  the  fine  apse  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  gallery  of  stunted  columns, 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  court  of  the 

• 

Bishop's  palace. 

Belund  the  cathedral  is  a  curious 
little  Gk)thic  ch.,  Sta.  Maria  delta 
JRosa,  erected  in  1809.  Some  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  outside  may  belong 
to  an  earlier  date. 

Ch.  of  San  Oristoforo;  the  &9ade 
is  considered  interesting  in  the  .history 
of  architecture,  as  showing  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Lombard  to  the  Italian 
Gk>thic.  It  has  a  curious  circular  win- 
dow. Matteo  CivitaU  was  buried  here ; 
a  plain  slab,  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
marks  the  place  of  his  grave. 

Ch.  of  S8.  CrocifUso  de'Bianchij  so 
called  from  a  crucifix  left  by  the  White 
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Penitentft— anasBOoiation  of  yery  doubt- 
fill  character — ^in  1377,  passing  here  on. 
their  way  from  Spain.  It  contains  in 
the  transept  an  Assumption,  by  Spa^- 
noletto  ;  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  P.  Baitom, 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Obseryant  Friars.  A  yeiy 
spacious  edifice,  the  naye  being  66  ft. 
wide.  The  roof,  which  has  been  re- 
cently repaired,  has  been  painted  in 
the  worst  taste.  In  the  more  ancient 
ch.,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
one  stands,  was  buried  Gastruccio  degU 
Antelminelli,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Lucca  has  produced,  and,  strange 
to  say,  with  no  other  memorial  thui 
a  snudl  mural  tablet  between  the  Srd 
and  4th  altars  on  the  rt.  Gastruccio 
died  in  1328. 

Ch.  of  SoM  Frediano  (at  the  N.  side  of 
the  town).  San  Eredianuswas  the  son  of 
an  Irish  king.  Haying  become  a  Ghris- 
tian,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome  in 
early  hfe,  and  haying  ^one  back  to  Ire- 
land and  founded  a  monastery  there,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  He  arriyed  at  Lucca 
in  560,  at  a  moment  when  the  episcopal 
chair  was  yacant,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
people  for  their  bishop.     He  goyemed 
the    diocese    during    18    years,    and, 
dying  in  578,  was  buried  in  a  church 
he  luul  built.    Perharit  King  of  the 
Lombards,    who    began   to   reign   in 
671,   had  such  a  yeneration  for  San 
Fredianus  that  he  resolyed  to  erect  a 
splendid  church  in  his  honour,  and, 
in  the  construction  of  it,  ayailed  him- 
self of  the  materials  of  the  deserted 
amphitheatre.     He   did  not   Uye  to 
finish  the  building :  it  was  completed 
by  Gunibert,  his  son  and  successor. 
The  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of 
the    long    or  Latin  basihca  without 
transepts.     It  is  of  large  dimensions, 
207  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  69  ft. 
high.     The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
more  that  of  the  early  Ghristian  basi- 
Ucas  than  that  employed  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  other  parts  of  Italy.    Single 
columns  support  the  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  naye,  and  no  imagery  is 


mixed  with  the  foliage  of  their  com- 
posite capitals.  Of  this  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  materia}s 
of  which  the  church  was  built.  If 
it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  materials 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, a  large  supply  of  piDars  and 
capitals  would  be  afforded,  which  the 
architect  of  the  church  would  naturally 
employ  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found 
themi ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  that  this 
church  was  built  that  these  materials 
were  likely  to  be  at  command,  because 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century  that  the  amphitheatres  of  Italy 
were  destroyed.  In  yain  had  the 
bishops  protested  against  them.  The 
amplutheatres  remained  standing  till 
the  arriyal  of  the  Lombards,  whose 
morals,  purer  than  those  of  the  lux- 
urious people  of  Italy,  would  not  al- 
low su^  schools  of  yice  to  remain  in 
existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  churches  which 
haye  been  turned  completely  round. 
The  principal  entrance  now  occupies 
the  position  of  the  original  apse,  and 
the  apse  has  been  rebuilt,  apparently 
with  the  old  materials,  in  the  situation 
of  the  original  portal.  The  change 
took  place  when  the  walls  of  Lucca 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  church,  which 
had  formerly  stood  without  the  walls, 
was  now  comprised  within  them,  and 
required  to  m>nt  the  street.  This 
alteration  was  made  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  the  Abbot  Botone 
erected  the  new  front  in  its  present 
form,  and  added  the  mosaics  with  which 
it  is  decorated. 

The  open  wooden  roof  was  formerly 
caryed  and  gilt,  but  was  renewed  in 
1843  in  a  phuner  style.  Beginning  the 
circuit  of  the  interior  at  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering  at  the  end  of  the  naye, — the 
ancient  font,  intended  for  baptism  by 
immersioujis  coyered  with  sculptures  by 
an  artist  who  has  inscribed  lus  name, 
*'  Boberti  Magistri,"  on  the  rim.  The 
date  is  partly  obUterated,  but  it*  is 
probably  of  the  12th  cent.  Its  sculp- 
tures, which  are  yery  archaic,  repre- 
sent the  passafi^  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
Moses  receiying  the  tables  of  the  Law. 
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Christ  and  the  12  Apostles  (under ,  probably  of  the  same  age,  but  much 
maxkttarfhMJ^anA  A  "Uir^la ofTTwilmg  |  altgrad.  Orer  the  principEd  doorw^aj 
by  Cbrist,  the  Penitence  of  St.  Peter, '  is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Virgin 
Ac.  Tlie  modem  font,  by  Sieolo  ■  and  angels  with  the  Apostles  on  eitlier 
Cwiialij  is  of  delicate  workmanship  side.  It  is  probably  of  the  IXth 
in  the  best  Cinque-oento  style.  At  oenty.  The  3  handsome  fluted  columns 
the  altar  beyond  the  pulpit  is  a  pic-  j  in  white  marble  of  the  nave  liave 
ture  by  Francesco  Frcmcia^  the  Virgin  eridently  been  derived  firom  some 
receiyed  into  Heaven,  with  figures  of 'Soman  edifice;  the  others,  more 
Solomon  and  David,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  i  recent,     with      fiuitastic      medisval 


Francis  below :  it  is  in  his  early  style, 
and  he  has  repeated  portions  of  the 
composition  in  a  picture  in  theDuomo 
of  Ferrara.  The  high  altar  has  been 
recently  put  up;  it  is  not  an  orna- 
ment to  the  building.  Standing 
against  the  wall  on  the  1.  is  an  enor- 
mous slab  of  marble,  about  17  ft.  in 
length  and  7  in  height.  An  inscription 
states  that  St.  Predianus,  assisted  by 
his  canons,  lilted  this  stone,  dug  in  a 
quarry  £our  miles  off,  and,  placing  it 
on  a  car,  it  was  drawn  by  two  wild 
cows  to  the  place  where  we  now  see  it. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church 
is  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento. 
Here  the  altar  has  some  reliefs,  by 
Jaoopo  dclla  Querela  (1422),  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
four  Saints,  and  events  of  their  lives ; 
highly  praised  by  Vasari.  Proceed- 
ing round  the  church,  we  reach  the 
Chapel  of  Sanf  AgostinOy  containing 
fine  but  damaged  frescos,  by  Amioo 
AtperH»iy  a  scholar  of  Prancia,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  Entombment, 
St.  Augustine  administering  Baptism, 

The  Campanile  is  detached  from  the 
oriffinal  building.  It  was  probably 
added  before  the  church  was  altered  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  it  stood  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance.  Its  windows  increase 
in  width  as  well  as  the  number  of 
their  arches  in  ascending,  an  arrange- 
ment frequently  seen  in  the  more 
ancient  bell-towers  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  one  of  the  interesting  architectural 
sigbts  at  Luooa. 

Cli.  of  San  CHovanni  (close  to  the 
cathedral),    a    very    ancient    basilica, 


capitals.    The  once  fine  open  roof  is 
hidden  by  a  heavy  modem  one.     The 
baptistery^  which  opens  out   of    the 
L  transept,  a  large  Lombard  building 
with  a  pointed  roof^  has  been  altered 
in  later  times:  it  is  impressive  from 
its  size.    The  ancient  font  has  been 
removed,  and  a  new  one  of  later  date 
placed  against  the  walL    The  whole  of 
this  building  has  lately  undergone  a 
very  judicious  restoration.    There   is 
a  remarkable  echo  here  resembling  the 
frill    tones  of   an    organ,  which    the 
custode  will  assist  in  making  heard. 

Ch.  of  S.  Oiusto,  near  to  San 
Giovanni,  has  some  handsome  me- 
diffival  sculptures  on  the  fii9ade.  The 
interior  has  been  completely  modern- 
ised. The  subjects  include  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Entombment,  St. 
Augustine  administering  Baptism,  &c. 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini 
(or  Orlandini),  built  in  the  ISthcenty., 
retain  small  vestiges  of  its  original 
architecture,  excepting  some  parts  of 
the  facade.    Of  this  the  lower  portion 
is  singular,  a  row  of  arches,  with  half- 
length  monsters  projecting  over  the 
side  door.    It  belongs  to  the  "  Chierici 
regolari    della  Vergine,"  who    devote 
themselves    to    education,    and    were 
therefore  exempted  from  the  general 
suppression.    The  interior  is  entirely 
modernised,  with  much   gilding  and 
fresco-painting.    The  roof  is  in  imita- 
tion of  perspective,  retiring   cupolas 
and  balustrades.     Over  the  high  altar 
is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
L,  GHordano.  In  the  two  chapels  which 
flank  the  high  altar  are  copies  of  pic- 
tures of  Gruido  sold  in  1840.— PaoZtW, 
somewhat    Uke    San   Frediano,   and  the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— 
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Vanni,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  The 
monks  of  this  church  posBessed  a  good 
library  of  20,000  vols. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Forisportamy  so 
called  from  its  having  been  without  the 
gate  of  the  oitj  prior  to  1260 ;  a  fine 
Lombard  church,  but  altered  in  1516, 
by  the  nave  and  transepts  being  raised. 
The  fii9ade  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  cathedral  and  S.  Michele ;  the 
6  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters 
on  the  lower  tier,  and  the  architrave 
over  the  centre  door,  appear  to  be  of 
classical  times.  It  has  two  good  paint- 
ings by  Chiercino:  one,  which  is  at  the 
fourth  altar  in  the  aisle  on  the  rt.,  re- 
presents Sta.  Lucia ;  the  other,  at 
the  altar  in  the  left  transept,  and  the 
best,  represents  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis, 
and  Pope  Alexander  II.,  a  fine  and 
dignified  figure.  It  was  given  by  the 
Mazzarosa  fjEunily,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs. 

Ch.  of  San  Michele,  "  San  Michele  was 
originally  founded  by  Teutprandus  and 
G^umpranda  his  wife,  in  764i ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fabric  belongs  to  that  date. 
At  that  time  the  archangel,  for  whom 
a  particular  devotion  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  been  imported  from 
Apulm  into  the  N.  of  Italy,  was  the 
faToorite  protector  of  the  Lombards. 
Bat  the  ridi  £EU^de,  to  which  this  church 
owes  its  celebrity,  was  added  at  a  much 
later  period,  in  1188,  when  Lucca  was 
a  free  town,  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
solved to  do  credit  to  themselves  by 
adding  splendour  to  their  pubhc  build- 
ings.   In  1188  the  celebrated  architect 
G-iudetto,   who    was    afterwards   em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  cathedral  in  the 
same  manner,  was  called  upon  to  en- 
noble the  W.  end  of  San  Michele.    The 
idea  of  this  facade  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  though 
executed  in  the  more  florid  style  which 
^  subsequently  come  into  fashion. 
If  tbis  fiEi^iAde  sins    against  classical 
rules  in  the  multiplicity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  orders  of  its  colunms,  in 
their  variety  and  over-enrichment,  it 
nevertheless  produces  a  grand  and  im- 
posing effect.  The  whole  is  constructed 


of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  marble  statue 
of  the  archangel  at  the  summit  is  of 
colossal  size.  The  wings  are  composed 
of  separate  plates  of  bronze,  so  contrived 
as  to  sufibr  the  wind  to  pass  through 
them  freely,  lest  it  should  have  a  dan- 
gerous purchase  upon  so  large  a  mass 
completely  exposed  to  its  power.  No- 
thing more  was  done  at  S.  Michele 
during  the  thraldom  of  Lucca,  but 
when  Lucca  was  again  enfranchised  the 
second  order  of  the  lateral  colonnade 
was  added  (in  1377).  The  colonnade 
is  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the 
fa<;ade,  but  evinces  the  greater  degree 
of  purity  of  taste  which  by  that  time 
began  to  prevail.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  nave  with  2  aisleh,  separated  by 
oolmnns  with  fantastic  composite  capi- 
tals. The  only  picture  of  any  merit  is 
one  of  4  saints  by  Mlippino  lAppi  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance." — 
QalUf  Knighi.  The  Campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  similar  constructions 
of  the  period.  In  the  Piazza,  at  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  church,  is  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
Ch.  of  Sa/n  Pietro  Somaldi;  the 
Lombard  front  was  added  in  1203.  It 
contains  a  group  of  Saints  by  Palma 
VecchiOf  St.  Antony  the  Abbot  being 
the  principal  figure. 

Ch.  of  San  Romano,  A  church  dating 
from  the  8th  centy.  existed  here,  but 
was  altered  to  its  present  form  in  1656 
by  Vincenzo  Buonamici;  the  alterations, 
however,  stopped  short,  and  left  the 
front  imfinished.  Against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nave  are  four  large  tombs,  each 
with  a  canopy,  something  like  those  at 
Verona,  upon  which  are  sculptured 
crosses  of  a  peculiar  form:  they  are 
falling  into  ruin.  This  church  was  held 
for  some  centuries  by  the  Dominicans ; 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  palace  it  was  the 
place  of  worship  of  the  reigning  family. 
It  contains  in  a  chapel  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept the  magnificent  picture  hjM*a  Bar- 
tolommeo,  called  the  *' Madonna  della 
Misericordia,"  or  the  Virgin  interced- 
ing for  the  Lucchese  durmg  their  con- 
tests with  Florence.  This  picture  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  dated 
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1515 :  it  was  painted  for  Brother  Se- 
bastiano  Lambardi,  the  chief  of  the 
oonyent,  and  not  for  the  Mont«  Catuii 
fiunilj,  as  it  had  been  long  supposed. 
The  3  figures  on  the  rt.  are  porhnits ; 
the    group    of   an    aged   woman,    a 
young  woman,  and  child  are  incom- 
parable for  their  beauty.     Above  is 
the  Virgin,  with  outstretched  arms, 
most  earnest  in  supplication  with  the 
Saviour ;  three  angels  beneath  support  a 
tablet  haying  an  inscription  "  Mibekbob 
SUP.  TuKBAK."     There  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  duld  by  Vasari  in  the 
same  clmpeL    At  the  first  altar,  on  the 
l.-hand  side  on  entering  by  the  great 
door,  is  another  painting  by  IVa  Bar- 
tolommeo,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  with  the  Almighty 
above,  surrounded  by  angels.    The  co- 
louring IB  excellent.  Both  these  pictures 
are  specially  noted  by  Vasari  and  Mar- 
chesi.  There  are  some  other  good  paint- 
ings.— Pcusiffnano^  St.  Hyacinth  raising 
the  Dead ;  a  fem&le  figure  in  mourning 
is  beautlCiil. — OiudoUi,  the  Madonna 
presenting  the  infant  Saviour  to  St. 
Agnes  and  St.  Monica. —  Vanni  ofSiena^ 
a  good  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Thomas  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.    Over  the  high 
altar  is  a  full-length  low  relief  of  St. 
IKomanus,  as  in  death,  in  armour  with 
drapery  of  coloured  marbles,  by  CivitaU. 
Oh.  of  San  SalvcUorey  an  ancient  build- 
ing, with  some  curious  sculptures ;  one 
by  Biduino  (about  1180)  j  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Nicolo  Fisano,  shows 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  art.    It  is 
in  low-relief,  and  is  upon  the  archi- 
trave, over  a  small  side  door ;  and  re- 
S resents  a  miracle  of  St.  Nicholas.   The 
ntel  of  the  smaller  door  of  the  &fade, 
on  the  rt.,  has  a  curious  earlier  bas- 
relief^  probably  of  the  11th  centy.,  repre- 
senting a  feast,  of  which  the  principal 
figure  is  a  bearded  king. 

The  Ihtcal  Balcbce  is  part  of  a  vast 
building,  designed  in  1578  by  Amrnct' 
naUy  of  which  not  half  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  his  designs  even  for  that 
were  much  altered  by  Jwoa/ra  and  i^», 
in  1729.  The  great  marble  staircase  is 
fine ;  but  since  the  sale  of  its  pictures 
by  the  Duke  of  Lucca  in  1840,  the 


palace  contains  no  object  requiring 
notice.  Attached  to  the  palace  is  a 
library  of  40,000  vols,  and  some  M^SS., 
open  to  the  public  daily. 

In  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  Piazza 
Ducaley  stands  a  monument  to  A£aria 
Louisa  of  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Xiucca, 
raised  by  the  city  authorities  in.  grati- 
tude for  her  having  erected  the  aque- 
duct by  which  Lucca  is  now  so  -well 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Pisan 
hills.  On  this  site,  amongst  other 
buildings,  stood  the  church  of  the 
Madonna,  built  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  16th  centy.  by  Qherardo  JPeni- 
tesi.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
entirely  of  white  marble.  Prinoess 
Elisa  Bonaparte  did  not  like  it  so 
near  the  palace,  and  therefore,  like  the 
Cathedral  at  Massa,  it  Was  puUed  down. 

There  are  some  good  palaces  in 
Lucca,  but  few  containing  works  of  art 
of  importance.  The  PcU,  Mansi  has 
some  of  its  rooms  hung  with  fine 
tapestry  and  pictures ;  amongst  -which 
a  Madonna  by  Francia  and  another  by 
Vandyke. 

The  DeposUo  di  MendicUdy  formerly 
the  Palazzo  Borghi^  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  class  of  buildings  peculiar  to  Tus- 
cany, originally  palaces  intended  for  ha- 
bitation and  state,  and  also  for  defence. 
In  the  ScaligeHan  castles  defence  is 
the  first  object,  and  magnificence  the 
second;  but  in  these,  peace  takes  pre- 
cedence of  war ;  but  it  is  an  armed 
peace.  This  building  is  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Italian,  almost  Venetian,  Gothic 
style,  with  mulUoned  windows  and 
gloomy  courts.  It  was  bmlt  in  1413 
by  Paolo  Guinigi,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  very  powerful  family  which, 
from  1380  to  1430,  ruled  the  re- 
public of  Lucca.  Bising  out  of  it  is 
a  lofty  tower  of  many  storeys,  on  the 
ruined  top  of  which  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a 
poor-house.  The  exterior  is,  however, 
unaltered,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  architectural  traveller.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street  (Via  San 
Simone)  is  another  palace,  nearly  in 
the  same  style,  also  bei^ring  the  Qiunigi 
arms, 
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The  JPcUaszo  Pretorio,  or  Mumeipa' 
lity^  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  which 
Sates  firom  the  time  of  the  repuhlic,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Benaissanoe 
style. 

The  Pitusza  del  Mercato  (near  S.  Fre- 
diano)  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves 
the  form,  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre. 
The  outer  circuit  is  to  some  extent 
preserved;  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains are  between  the  principal  en- 
trance, which  is  at  the  E.  extremity, 
and  that  of  the  minor  axis  on  the 
'N.  It  seems  to  have  been  buUt  at 
the  end  of  the  1st,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  oenty.,  and  it  has  been  calcu 
lated  that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
10,700  spectators  seated.  It  had  2 
storeys,  of  arches,  each  54  in  number. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  now 
concealed,  owing  to  the  earth  having 
accumulated  to  the  height  of  nearly 
11  ft.  The  inner  space,  forming  the 
ancient  arena,  was  a  few  years  ago  en- 
cumbered with  small  houses  and  gar- 
dens :  but  it  was  cleared,  and  the  line 
of  the  houses  carried  bsKsk  to  the  curve 
of  the  ancient  arena,  and  the  present 
gateways  opened,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architect  Nottolini.  The  entrance 
at  the  E.  end,  which  is  wider  and  lower 
than  the  others,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
work.  The  market  was,.by  the  order 
of  Buke  Charles  of  Lucca,  transferred 
here  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  in 
Oct.  1839. 

Qliere  are  yery  pleasant  walks  and 
views  about  Lucca.  Such  are  the  pro- 
menade roimd  the  ramparts,  the  inner 
side  of  which  is  planted  with  trees : 
from  here  may  be  seen  to  advantage 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  hills 
bounding  the  plain  in  which  the  city 
Ues ;  and  along  the  line  of  the  a^t(«- 
duct.  The  Boman  remains,  called  the 
Baths  of  Nero,  near  the  lake  of  Mas- 
saciuocoU,  are  interesting.  Their  site, 
about  8  m.  from  Lucca,  to  the  W., 
near  the  road*  from  Lucca  to  Yiareg- 
gio,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

If  time  allows,  the  following  villas — 
Torrigiani  at  Camigliano,  Mansi  and 
Mazzorosa  at  Segromigno  (there  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  the  sculpture 


of  the  12th  cent,  in  the  little  church  at 
the  latter  by  Biduino),  and  Montecatini 
at  Ghittajolo,  about  ludf  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Bon&to — will 
repay  a  visit,  being  amongst  the  finest 
in  Italy. 

To  persons  interested  in  hydraulic 
engineering  an  excursion  along  the 
aqueduct  will  prove  interesting:  few 
cities  in  Europe,  and  none  in  Italy, 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as 
Lucca  until  withm  the  last  forty  years. 
Planned  durinff  the  all-improving  reign 
of  the  Princess  Elisa,  the  poUtical  events 
of  1815  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
aqueduct:  resumed  in  1823,  it  was 
completed  in  1832.  The  water  is  col- 
lected frY>m  numerous  perennial  springs 
in  the  hills  S.  of  the  plain,  frY>m  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  an  extensive  reservoir 
at  their  base.  Here  commences  a  line 
of  arches  rivalling  in  length  those  of 
the  Gampagna  of  Bome,  being  up- 
wards of  2  miles  (3746  yards)  long, 
consisting  of  459  arches ;  terminated 
by  a  large  distributing  reservoir  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
is  seen  near  the  Bly.  stat.  The  engi- 
neer under  whose  direction  this  work 
was  conducted  was  Cav.  Nottolini,  the 
total  expense  1,130,157  fr.  (45,200^.^  ; 
the  minimum  supply  of  water  in  tne 
height  of  summer  to  the  town  is 
819,280  litres  (190,320  gallons)  daUy, 
or  about  9  gallons  for  every  inhabitant. 


Baths  op  Lttcca. 

These  baths,  situated  in  the  finest  of 
the  Tuscan  valleys,  are  about  15  m. 
distant  from  Lucca.  During  the  sum- 
mer a  public  conveyance  leaves  the 
baths  every  morning  at  6  o'clock,  and 
starts  from  Lucca  on  its  return  at 
4  F.K.  Fare  3  lire.  Carriages  with 
one  or  two  horses  for  the  journey 
may  always  be  procured  at  the  rly. 
terminus  at  Lucca  at  rates  varying 
from  8  to  20  lire ;  they  perform  the 
journey  in  about  2  to  2|  hrs.  The 
excursion  from  Lucca  to  see  the  Baths 
and  to  return  may  be  performed  in 
a  summer^B  day. 

I  3 
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LeaTing  Lnocft  bj  the  Porta  Sta. 
HariA)  or  di  Borgo,  the  road  runs  along 
a  high  embankment,  being  the  out^ 
barrier  raised  during  the  reign  of  the 
Prinoess  Elisa^'against  the  inundations 
of  the  Serchio.    The  Serchio,  in  the  30 
m.  of  its  course  prerious  to  reaching  the 
plain  of  Luoca,  descends  as  much  as  48 
n.  per  mile,  and  brings  down  so  much 
idluyial  deposit  as  to  cause  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rise  in  the  lerel  of  its  bed.    In 
consequence  of  this,  the  summer  heighit 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  ^  m. 
from  Lucca,  is  9  ft.  above  the  sul  of 
the  gate  of  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  town. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  confining 
the  river  to  its  present  channel  con- 
tinues to  increase  so  much  that  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  carrying 
it  to  the  sea  by  a  new  and  shorter  artifi- 
cial channel,  so  as  to  increase  the  current 
from  Lucca  downwards.    The  present 
excellent  road  to  the  Baths  is  due  to 
the  Princess  Elisa.    Soon  after  passing 
the  3rd  milestone,  wiiere  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Serchio  ceases,  a  road  to 
the  rt.  turns  off  to  Marlia^  at  present 
inhabited  by  the  Princess  of  Capua. 
Embellished    by   the   Baciocchis,   it 
stands  in  a  walleid  park  of  3  m.  circum- 
ference ;  the  shrubberies  are  laid  out  in 
the  English  style ;  the  gardens  are  in 
the  French    taste,  ornamented  with 
foimtains  and  jets  d'eau,  in   imita- 
tion of  Marly,  near  Paris,  whence  its 
name. 

Several  Lucchese  fimulies  have  large 
and  handsome  villas,  with  flower- 
gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  let. 
They  are  generally  well  furnished 
and  commodious,  but  the  situation 
hot ;    there  is  Uttle  shade    about 


oil  and  wine,  firewood,  and  sometimes 
provender  for  horses ;  and  at  the  village 
of  Moriano  there  are  a  good  batch.er 
and  baker. 
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the  houses ;  and  they  are  walled  in  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  luxmiant  hills  on 
the  N.  from  every  cooling  breeze; 
whilst  the  exuberant  vegetation  inevi- 
tably produces  mivsqmtoes.  To  those 
who  do  not  dre^d  such  annoyances  the 
villas  around  Marlia  will  prove  i^ree- 
able  residences.  The  necessaries  of  life 
•Nre  easily  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
ood.    The  factor  of  each  villa  supplies 


After  passing  the  turn  to  Marlia  the 
road  approaches  the  iSerc^,  which  is 
crossed    by  a  handsome  bridge,  the 
Poute  a  MorianOy  ornamented  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  saints.    This  bridge 
was  erected  in  1829,  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one,  carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1819. 
The  rofltd  which  crosses  the  river  leads 
along  its  1.  bank   after  passing  the 
vall^  of  Bergo  and  the  Ponte  Cala- 
vamo  into  the  province  of  Ghtr&gnana. 
The  road  from  Moriano  to  the  Baths 
continues  to  follow  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Serchio,  ascending  through  a  splendid 
valley,  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the 
nearer  hills  covered  with  olives  and 
vines,  the  mountains  clothed  with  chest- 
nut-trees ;  every  turn  presenting  a  varied 
and  beautiful  landscape.    On  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  hill  is  seen  the  Comoento 
degli  AngeU^  now  closed,  founded  by 
the  Queen  of  Etruria  in  1815.     Its 
situi^tion  is  salubrious,  and  the  view 
from  it  very  extensive. 

A  succession  of  picturesque  villages 
adorn  the  vaUey  and  mountun  sides,  at 
intervals  of  2  m.  These  are  called  iS!p«fo, 
Vol  DoUa/vOy  and  Dieeimoy  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  capital,  and 
have  borne  these  names  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  A  delightful  drive 
continues  along  the  banks  of  the 
Serchio,  which  comes  down  with  a 
strong  current;  often  bearing  a  file  of 
rafts,  each  guided  by  a  pair  of  half- 
naked  mountaineers.  These  rafl»  are 
broken  up  for  exportation  on  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  road  continues  through  a  chest- 
nut forest,  whose  fruit  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  mountaineers.  Its  cultiva- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  premiums 
of  Paolo  Ghunigi,  the  Lord  of  Lucca. 
The  chestnuts  are  dried  in  an  oven, 
ground  to  flour,  and  baked  between 
hot  stones  into  cakes.  These  are  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  cost  less  than 
wheaten  bread. 
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This  ralley  is  a  rich  field  for  the  bo- 
tauiBt,  and  many  of  our  garden-plants 
asee  recognised.  After  13  m.  pass  Borgo 
a  MozzanOf  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  a  fine  ancient  bridge, 
of  5  unequal  arches,  comes  in  sight, 
cabled  Ponte  delta  MaddcUena.  Its  con- 
struction is  attributed  to  Castruccio, 
in    1322;    but    the  common    people 
call  it  the  Ponte  del  IHavolo.    The 
third  arch  is  60  ft.  high,  and  120  in 
span ;  the  causeway  is  but  8  ft.  wide, 
and  so  steep  that  no  carriage  heayier 
or  larger   than  a  light  caussa    can 
Tenture  oyer  it,  and  even  from  these 
the  trayeller  must  descend.    The  little 
town  beyond,  the  emporium  of  the 
mountain  conmierce  in  silk,  wool,  and 
hemp,    with    its    convents,    ancient 
churches,  fir  and  pine  trees,  is  flanked 
to  the  E.  by  snuling  hills,  covered 
with  vines  and  olive-trees.      To   the 
N.  and  W.  the  view    is    closed    by 
lofty  mountains,  richly  clothed  with 
chestnut    forests;    beyond    are     the 
central  Apennines  of  Modena. 

2  m.  further,  the  Lima,  a  tributary 
mountain  stream,  joins  the  Serchio,  in 
the  plain  at  the  opening  of  2  val- 
leys. A  road  to  the  baths  runs  along 
both  banks  of  the  Lima,  over  which  a 
suspension-bridge,  a  very  picturesque 
object  in  the  landscape,  has  been  erected, 
to  replace  one  of  stone  carried  away 
by  the  inundation  of  1836.  A  road 
to  the  L  from  here  leads  into  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Serchio,  the  dis- 
trict called  La  Qarfagnatia,  and  into 
Lombardy  by  the  uass  of  La  Foce  a 
(j^iogo ;  the  distancS  from  here  to  the 
Modenese  frontier  being  20  Eng.  m. 

After  another  mile  the  traveller 
Teaches  the  little  town  of  Ponte  a 
Serraglio,  with  its  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  shops.  In  consequence  of 
its  central  position  between  the  Bagni 
Caldi  and  the  Bagno  alia  Villas  and 
from  its  being  more  easily  reached 
^y  carriages,  this  village  has  become 
the  fsTOurite  place  of  rendezvous  and 
residence  of  persons  frequenting  the 
baths. 

Ponte  a  SerragUo, — Jnne :  Tliere  are 
Beyeral  hotels   here,   the  2  principal 


being  kept  by  Fietro  Pagnini,  assisted 
by  his  aaugnter  and  sons — who  are 
all  most  civil  and  obligmg.  There  is 
a  table-d'hdte  at  Pafnini*s  H.  de 
rEurope,  the  largest  of  his  establish- 
ments. New  York,  by  Fera,  well 
spoken  of,  and  frequented  a  good  deal 
by  Italian  families. 

The  Post-office  is  at  Fonte  a  Serraglio. 
From  June  to  September  letters  arrive 
from  Lucca  at  7  a.h.  and  8  p.m.,  and 
depart  at  11  A.M.  and  1\\  p.m.  Be- 
fore and  after  the  fashionable  season, 
the  Lucca  procacdo,  or  messenger, 
takes  the  letters  in  the  morning,  and 
brings  the  arrivals  back  by  3  in  the 
afternoon.  There  are  weekly  pro- 
caccios  to  Florence  and  Leghorn, 
affording  fiM^ilities  for  receiving  pack- 
ages, &c.,  from  England. 

The  Cercle  or  Casino  is  also  situated 
here.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
large  billiard,  ball,  and  reading  rooms. 
It  is  now  a  government  establishment, 
and  well  managed.  Strangers,  being 
proposed  by  a  member,  are  admitted 
on  paying  15  lire  for  the  season,  10 
lire  for  two  months,  and  5  lire  for  ten 
days.  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  papers  are  taken  in.  Ghmibling, 
once  the  bane  of  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
was  very  judiciously  suppressed  in  1846, 
by  the  tnen  reigning  Duke  of  Lucca, 
and  is  no  longer  permitted. 

JEnglish  Book- Club. — ^There  is  a  very 
useful  lending  library  at  the  baths, 
formerly  caJled  the  "  Pisa  Book-Club  " 
— the  books  being  brought  from  Pisa 
for  the  season.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  English  church,  and  under 
the  management  of  the  resident  chap- 
lain, and  visitors  may  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  standiwd  Engl^h  works,  travels, 
&c.  All  books  on  religious  contro- 
versy are  excluded,  as  well  as  novels, 
except  such  of  the  latter  as  are  gratui- 
tously presented.  There  is  also  a  cir- 
culating library,  English,  French,  and 
Italian  books,  kept  by  Antonio  Bar- 
bagli — situated  very  conveniently  half 
way  between  the  Ponte  and  the  Villa. 
The  subscription  is  15  lire  for  the 
season,  or  5  lire  per  month*    Barbagli 
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leeps  stationery  and  drawing  materials, 
and  has  also  a  dep6t  of  pianofortes, 
which  are  let  out  by  the  month  or 
season,  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Ponte  a  Serraglio  is  the  first  bath 
establishment,  and  nearest  to  the  hot 
baths,  which  are  upon  the  hill  behind  it. 
From  the  Ponte  an  excellent  shaded 
road  of  less  than  1  m.  leads  to  the 
second  or 

La  Vtlla^  or  more  properly  II  Ba- 
gno  alia  Villa. — Imm  :  The  Pelicano, 
kept  by  Gustavo  Pagniui,  of  H.  Vic- 
toria at  Florence,  is  well  situated. 
The  H6tel  du  Pavilion,  kept  by 
Gregori  Moni,  a  very  comfortable, 
cool,  and  quiet  house.  Hdtel  Victoria, 
kept  by  Pera,  and  H.  du  Pare,  by 
Zannetta,  also  very  good.  Pietro 
Amadei,  a  very  good  traiteur,  sends 
out  dinners  to  families,  the  most 
economical  mode  of  living  here.  There 
are  numerous  lodging-houses ;  the  Casa 
Bellenger  is  well  adapted  for  English 
families :  it  has  a  large  garden. 

La  Villa  is  a  street  of  about  20 
to  30  lodging-houses.  Many  of  them 
have  the  advantage  of  a  garden,  and 
some  have  stabling.  Pagnini  hires 
out  plate  and  linen,  when  it  is  not 
supplied  by  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  houses  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  let 
at  from  300  to  4000  lire  for  the  sum- 
mer season,  or  from  Mav  to  October. 

The  English  Chwch,  erected  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  is  at  La  Villa.  An- 
nexed to  it  are  apartments  for  the 
clergyman,  who  officiates  at  Pisa  during 
the  winter. 

A  road  turns  off  to  the  1.,  and  ascends 
to  the  palace  of  the  ex-Duchess  of 
Parma,  who  resides  here  occasionally  in 
summer.  Around  the  palace  are  several 
good  houses  to  let,  preferred  by 
foreigners  for  their  more  elevated 
situation.  Above  the  palace  is  the 
bath  establishment  of  La  Villa.  From 
the  square  before  the  palace  the  visitor 
may  continue  the  ascent  on  foot — or 
may  ride,  or  be  carried  in  an  open 
porianiina  (a  species  of  palanquin), 
over  the  mountain,  by  a  very  pretty 
road,  to  the 


Bagni  Caldi^  the  third  village,  con- 
taining several  lodging-houses,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill.  Those  who  pre- 
fer bracing  air  will  find  it  in  this 
situation.  A  carriage'road  winds  down 
to  the  Ponte  a  SerragUOy  and  there  are 
shady  walks,  by  short  cuts,  for  pedes- 
trians. 

There  are  6  establishments  of  baths. 
5  are  above,  and  near  to  the  Ponte  a 
Serraglio,  and  are  called  CardintUi^  Ser- 
ndbbt  -Docce  basse,  Bagni  Caldi,  and  S. 
GHovanni ;  about  ^  m.  to  the  eastward, 
on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  hill, 
are  the  Bagni  alia  Villa.    The  most 
commodious  and  accessible  are  those 
of  CardinaUy  near  the  Casino,  and  Ber- 
nabdj    immediately    behind    Pagniui's 
hotels.      The  latter  owe  their   name 
to  a  native  of  Pistoia,  who,  in  the  16th 
centy.,  was  cured  of  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint by  these  waters,  whose  Tirtues 
up  to  that  time  had  been  undiscovered. 
The  heat  of  the  spring  is  102**  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  supplv  is  abundant.    Higher 
up  the  hill  are  tne  Bagni  Caldiy  consist- 
ing of  2  springs,  in  one  of  which  the 
thermometer    stands  at   127}**.     The 
proportion  of  saline  matter  in  these 
waters  is  larger  than  in  the  others, 
except  as  regards  those  of  iron^  vrbich 
are  more  abundant  in  the  springs  of 
Docce  basse.    There  are  vapour-baths 
at  this  establishment.    The  Bagno  di 
S,  Oiovanni  has  2  springs,  whose  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  98**  Fahr. 
At    the   Docce    basse    there    are    15 
springs,  theii*  temperatures  varying  be- 
tween 109"  and  ^°  Fahrenheit;  that 
called  La  Bossa  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.    The  Bagno  alia  ViUa  has 
one  spring  of  about  100°.    Its  waters 
are  used  internally,  and  are  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy.    They  contain  sul- 
phates and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia, but  principally  sulphate  of  lime. 
There  is  also  a  smiul  deposit  of  silex, 
and  of  iron  in  a  state  of  peroxide. 
They  are  efficacious  in  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, in  obviating  constipation,  and 
externally  in    gout,  rheumatism,   old 
sprains,  &c.    The  baths  are  of  marble, 
with  douches,  stoves  for  airing  linen, 
and  every  convenience.    A  baSi  costs 
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60  cents.,  and  a  trifling  gratuity  to 
the  attendants  if  their  linen  is  used: 

On  the  borders  of  the  CamagUone 
is  a  yery  handsome  hospital,  with  a 
pretty  circular  chapel  adjoining. 

The  waters  flow  from  beneath  the 
hill,  whose  base  is  washed  on  the  E. 
and  S.  sides  by  the  lama,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the    Camofflione  brook.     The 
rock  from  which  they  issue  is  the  Ma- 
eigno^    a  tertiary  sandstone,  like  the 
springs  at  Monte  Gatini.    A  popular 
opinion  is,  that  they  come  from  the 
Moni(igna  di   CellSy  5i   m.  ofi^,  at  a 
spot  cflJled  the  Frato  Fiorito,  remark- 
able for  its  early  and  brilliant  yegeta- 
tion,  and  for  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow  from  its  surface,  notwithstanding 
its  eleyation.    The  mountain  is  of  a 
conical  form,   one   side  presenting   a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  other  an 
inclined   plane    of   greensward,    ena- 
melled, especially  in  June,  with  flowers 
of  great   yariety   and   beauty.      The 
ascent,  yery  steep  and  stony,  5^  m., 
is  from  the  Bagni  Caldi,  and  may  be 
made  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chair.    It 
will  be  best  to  go  by  way  of  the  Monte 
Feffatese,  and  return  by  S.  Cassiano 
di  Controne,    The  path  runs  for  some 
way  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  riyer, 
in    the    shade    of    a    fine    chestnut 
forest. 

As  a  summer  residence,  the  yalley  of 
the  Bagni  is  amongst  the  coolest  in 
Italy;  the  sun  appears  2  hrs.  later, 
and  disappears  2  hrs.  sooner,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  encircling  moim- 
tains,  thus  ensuring  cool  mornings 
and  eyenings,  and  curtailing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heat  during  the  day. 
The  riyer  lAma  also,  dashing  along 
from  rock  to  rock,  keeps  up  a  continued 
circulation  of  air.  The  yalley  is  re- 
markably healthy:  malaria  or  marsh 
feyer  are  neyer  heard  of^  and  the 
annual  mortality  is  not  I^  per  cent. 
The  census  of  31st  December,  1871, 
gaye  a  return  of  10,664  souls  as  the 
population  of  the  17  yillages  compris- 
ing the  municipality  or  commune  of 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  The  deaths  rarely 
exceed  15  yearly,  and  haye  been  some- 
times as  few  as  11 — one-half  infants. 


In  September,  howeyer,  the  eyenings 
become  chiUy  and  damp. 

There  is  a  beautiful  driye  15  m. 
up  the  river  by  an  excellent  carriage- 
road,  now  extending  to  San  MarceUo, 
from  which  there  is  another  of  6  m.  to 
Pracchia-  Stat,  on  the  rly.,  and  from 
which  Bologna  can  be  reached  in  2 
hrs.  andPistoia  in  IJ,  passing  by  the  old 
iron- works,  and  including  a  fine  pass  in 
the  moimtains;  and  another  down  the 
Lima  and  up  the  Serchio,  oyer  the 
bridge,  to  the  upper  and  wider  yalley 
of  the  SerchiOf  towards  Torrite  di  Cava^ 
Galicano,  and  CastelmiovOf  the  chief 
town  of  the  yalley ;  or  by  another  turn 
to  B(irga^  a  small  old  Tuscan  city  on 
a  mountain  10  m.  ofi*.  The  roads  are 
generally  excellent,  though  injured 
occasionally  by  inundations.  The  fa- 
yourite  driye  to  the  Ponte  della  Mad- 
dalena  is  watered  every  evening,  and 
the  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  baths  are  lighted  at  night. 

There  are  many  interesting  points, 
accessible  only  by  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
portantini.  One  favourite  spot  is  the 
village  of  Lugliano^  on  a  hill  above  the 
yalley  of  the  Lima,  where  an  extensive 
view  may  be  had  from  the  garden  of  a 
house  in  the  village,  to  which  access  is 
freely  granted.  A  much  longer  excur- 
sion, which  will  occupy  in  going  and 
returning  8  hrs.,  is  often  made  to  the 
BargiUo,  an  old  watch-tower  on  the 
summit  of  a  conical  mountain,  from 
which  (3940  ft.  above  the  sea)  the  whole 
duchy  of  Lucca,  the  sea,  and,  it  is  said, 
Corsica  and  Elba,  are  to  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day.  Chraiiajolo  is  2  hrs.  dis- 
tant from  La  ViUa,  and  Prato  Fiorito^ 
already  referred  to,  5. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Carina  is  the  Q-o- 
vemment  director  of  the  baths;  he 
has  been  in  England,  and  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  historical  and 
medical  work  on  the  locaUty.*  Dr. 
Giorgi,  a  sensible  and  judicious  prac- 
titioner, is  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  commtMe.  F!nglish  phyticia/n^  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  Dr.  Gkison ; 
he  resides  at  Kome  during  the  winter. 

*  <  Dei  Bagni  di  Lucca,  KotMe,  Storicho,  e 
Medlche/  I  vol.  8vo.,  1866.  - 
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There  is  an  apothecary,  Befcti,  who 
keeps  English  medicines,  at  the  Villa; 
and  another,  Pelegnm,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  Fonte  al  Seraglio. 

Tradesmen,  ^c.  —  At  the  Ponte, 
and  at  the  Yilla — ^Fagnini,  also  agent 
for  the  hank  of  ^Saquay,  Hooker, 
and  Co.,  of  Florence,  has  stores  for 
groceries,  English  goods,  wines,  &c. 
There  are  mi&iners  and  dressmakers 
from  Florence;  Chiara  Olivieri  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  dressmaker. 
GioTacchino  Amadei  at  the  Yilla  is  a 
Yerj  good  pastrycook  and  biscuit- 
baker;  Ghiericoni,  at  the  Fonte,  has 
gloTes,  silks,  hosiery,  &c. 

Saminiato's  livery  stables  supply 
good  light  open,  and  also  travel- 
ung,  carriages  of  all  descriptions, 
wlule  the  natives  offer  ponies  and 
donkeys;  an  evening  ride  costs  from 
2  to  3  lire,  and  a  day's  excursion,  6; 
light  pony  carriages,  which  are  safely 
dnven  by  ladies,  the  attendant  sitting 
behind,  5  lire  per  drive ;  the  jportcmUni 
receive  12  lire  for  a  day's  excursion, 
and  1,  2,  or  3  for  an  evening  airing, 
according  to  the  distance. 

Strangers  may,  by  an  arrangement, 
find  the  Bagni  hotels  quite  as  reason- 
able as  those  of  Interlaken.  Families 
coming  for  the  season  to  Fagnini's  may 
have  their  table  supplied  at  so  much 
per  diem.  The  charge  for  apartments 
depends  on  their  position,  size,  and 
look-out. 

There  are  Italian  and  music  teachers 
at  the  Baths,  and  professors  come 
during  the  season  from  Bome  and 
Florence  to  give  lessons  in  drawing, 
singing,  and  music.  Signer  Tolomei, 
who  resides  here  all  the  year  round,  is 
a  good  Italian  and  French  master; 
as  is  Signer  Vannini,  who  resides  at 
Florence  in  May  and  October,  and  at 
Bome,  453  Corso,  in  the  winter ;  and 
Signors  Buccalossi  and  Delyro  on  the 
piano. 

The  easiest  mode  of  reaching  the 
"North  of  Italy,  or  vice  versa,  will  be 

1  the  valley  of  the  Lima  to  San  Mar- 
io, from  which  there  is  an  excellent 
4  to  Fracchia,  at  the  entrance  to 
)  great  tunnel  of  the  Apennines. 


Florence  even  can  be  reached  by  this 
route  nearly  as  expeditiously  as  by 
Lucca  and  Fistoia,  whilst  the  country 
traversed  is  more  picturesque. 

The  road  from  the  Baths  of  Luoca  to 
Modena  may  be  taken  in  carnages 
during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  whole  distance, 
about  v5  m.,  can  be  performed  in  2 
days  witb  vettuiino  horses,  the  only 
mode,  as  there  axe  no  post  stations  on 
it,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Fieve  a 
Felago,  where,  however,  the  accommo- 
dation is  very  miserable. 


ROUTE  78. 

LTTCCA  TO  PLOBENCE,  BY  PESCIA, 
PISTOIA,  AND  PBATO. — ^BAHi. 

Luoca  to  KTL.     X. 

Porcari 10  6 

Altospacdo       ....  14  9 

Pescia 23  14 

Borgo  a  BoasiADO  .     ..27  17 

Monte  Catini    .     ...  30  19 

Pieve  a  Nievole     ...  32  20 

Serravalle 38  23 

PiBTOIA 44  26 

SanRero 52  32 

PRATO 60  37 

Galenzano 65  40 

Sesto 70  43 

Castello 73  44 

Florence 78  48 

Lucca  (see  Ete.  77). 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  per- 
formed by  railway. 

Trains  leave  Lucca  3  times  a  day,  2  in 
the  morning  and  1  in  the  afternoon, 
employing  about  3^  hrs.  to  Florence. 

The  Bly.  runs  S.  of  the  old  post- 
road,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  as 
£Eir  as  the 

9  kil.  Porcari  Stat.  The  view  from 
here  towards  the  E.,  over  the  hiUv 
country  b^ond  Fescia,  is  very  fine, 

5  kil.  Altospaocio  (Stat.),  with  a  pic- 
turesque med&val  bell-tower,  and  from 
thence  follows  the  valley  of  the  Fescia 
river  to 

9  kil.  Peseta  Stat.  The  railway  sta- 
tion is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town, 

Feboia  (Inn:  Albergo  della  Fostaj 
tolerable),   a   flourishing    small    city 
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of  5000  inhftb.,  of  which  the  situation 
is  beautiful  in  ereiy  direction,  but  per- 
haps most  so  when  approached  &om 
the  side  of  Florence.  But  whichever  way 
one  looks,  the  landscape  is  filled  with 
villas,  convents,  castles,  and  towers, 
above  and  amongst  groves  of  olives  and 
mulberries;  whSe  the  background  is  of 
purple  hills,  rising  in  graceful  forms. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Pesoia  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  Tuscany  where  the  white 
mulberTT  was  first  introduced,  it  having 
been  cultivated  here  since  1340.  The 
Buomo  has  been  modernised,  only 


a 


small  portion  of  the  ancient  fei^ade 
remaining.  Its  principal  ornament  is  a 
monument  to  Baldassare  Turini,  by 
Itaffaele  da  Montelwpo^  the  disciple  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  chapel  in  which 
it  stands  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the 
Cinque-cento  style  (1451).  The  other 
churches  are  not  remarkable. 

There  are  several  manufactories  of 
paper  in  and  about  Fescia^  from  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported ; 
the  water  of  the  river  Pescia  is  con- 
sidered peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its 
fabrication.  A  great  deal  of  silk  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
gives  employment  to  numerous  works 
for  the  spinning  it  from  the  cocoons. 
Leather  and  felt  hats  are  also  manu- 
&ctured  here,  and,  on  the  whole,  Pescia 
is  one  of  the  most  actively  industrious 
tovms  in  Tuscany. 

A  very  agreeable  road  of  22  m. 
up  the  valley  leads  from  Pescia  to 
San  Maroello,  on  the  way  to  Modena 
(Bte.  51),  from  which  another  of  6  m. 
to  Fracchia,  on  the  rly.  to.  Bologna. 


at  a  very  moderate  rate.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  these  springs  were  greatly  resorted 
to,  but,  having  been  neglected,  they* 
were  again  brought  into  notice  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
present  bath-buildingB  were  erected  by 
Leopold  I.    There  are  several  springs, 
all  veiy  copious.    Their  temperature 
ranges  from  12P  to  82°  Fahr.    They 
contain  variable  quantities  of  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  muriates  of  soda  and 
lime ; — some  of  the  sources  (the  Terme 
Leopoldine)  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
conmion  salt.  They  are  principally  used 
internally,  and  have  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs.    Some  are 
used  as  baths,  when  heated  artificially. 
Hotels :  Locanda  Maggiore,  a  large 
establishment  belonging  to  the  Ghovem- 
ment,  where  lodgings  may  be  had  at 
a   rate   fixed    by    printed    tariff;  a 
good  restaurant.    The  Locanda  della 
Torretta  is  well  spoken  ofl    There  are 
several  lodging-houses  in  the  place,  and 
restaurateurs  who  send   out   dinners. 
Out  of  the  season  the  stranger  must 
expect    to   find  very   indifferent    ac- 
commodation, all  the  lodging-houses 
being  closed.     The   town   of  Monte 
Catini,  from  which  the  waters  derive 
their  name,  is  on  a  wood-clad  hill  about 
2  m.  to  the  N.E.    It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable antiquity,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  bowl-shaped  space  pr    con- 
cavity (Catino)  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  ruins  pf  the  FortificatioiM  are  ex- 
tensive and  picturesque,  and  are  curi- 
memorials  of  mediseval  military 


ous 


TheKly.,  as  &r  as  Pieve  a  Nievole, 
runs  parallel  to  the  post-road,  passing 
the  neat  villaee  of  Borgo  JBuggiamo 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  XJzzano, 
covered  with  oUve-plantations. 

4  kiL  Borgo  a  Buggiano  Stat. 

8kiL  Bagni  di  Monte  Catini  Stat. 
The  waters  of  this  place  have  been  much 
frequented  of  late  years,  the  season  com- 
mencing in  May  and  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  September,  during  which 
period  the  traveller  will  find  plenty  of 
society,  abundant  accommodatioui  and 


defences.  Here,  on  the  29th  Aug.  1315, 
the  Florentines  were  completely  de- 
feated hy  the  celebrated  QhibeUine 
leader,  Uguccione  deUa  Faggiuola,  the 
lord  of  Pisa  and  Lucca. 

Leaving  the  Baths,  we  approach  the 
range  of  hills  that  bound  me  Yal  di 
Nievole  on  the  S.  On  one  of  them, 
which  is  of  a  singular  conical  form,  is 
situated  Monntmmtmo,  near  which  are 
some  extensive  caverns  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  from  which  issue  hot  springs  and 
vapour^baths,  very  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic and  paralytic  affections. 
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2  kil.  Pieve  a  Nietwle  Stat.,  beautifully 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 
the  Pass  of  Serrayalle.  It  possesBes  an 
ancient  church,  near  which  a  modem 
one  has  been  built  on  a  large  scale. 

6  kil.  iSerrdwa^^fi  Stat.,  [a  picturesque 
little  town,  on  the  carriage  -  road. 
Upon  the  hill  abo^e  are  the  ruined 
towers  of  the  ancient  Bocca  or  castle ; 
and  the  old  gateway  which  crosses  the 
road  answers  to  its  name  by  cUmng  the 
valley.  Situated,  as  the  fortress  is,  be- 
tween Pistoia  and  Lucca,  it  was  a  post  of 
some  importance  in  mediffival  warfare, 
and  withstood  many  a  hard  assault. 
The  castle  is  apparently  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  build- 
ings, and  some  portions  of  the  church 
seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th  centy. 
A  fine  distant  view  of  Pistoia  on  the 
E.  is  gained  from  the  summit,  and,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  of  the  rich  Yal  di 
Nievole,  and  the  distant  group  of  the 
Pisan  bills.  The  ground  is  here  much 
broken  with  finely-wooded  lulls.  The 
pass  of  Serrayalle  is  the  lowest  point  in 
the  range  oi  Monte  Albcmo,  a  spur  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  which  separates  the 
middle  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Amo, 
and  higher  up  those  of  the  Ombrone 
and  Nievole.]  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Nievole,  a  deep  cutting  leads  to  the 
tunnel  of  Serrayalle,  excavated  in  the 
limestone-rock ;  emerging  from  which, 
we  soon  pass 

BarUe,  on  the  Ombrone.  As  Pistoia 
'  is  approached  the    sceneiy  varies  in 
character,  but  with  increasing  beauty 
and  fertility. 

4  m.  Pistoia  Stat.,  close  to  the 
city,  which  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
rising  groimd  near  where  the  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  opens  into  the  plain 
of  the  Amo.  (Inn:  Albergo  del 
Globo,  with  a  restaurant,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  the  best.)  Pop. 
within  the  walls,  11,910.  Lofty  and 
well-preserved  ramparts  surround  the 
town.  The  Medici  arms  are  con- 
spicuously seen  on  the  frowning  sum- 
mits of  these  walls :  within,  the  city 
contains  several  objects  of  interest. 
The  streets  are  all  thoroughly  Tuscan, 
and  generally  retain   their   primitive 


aspect.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  occupied  by 
gardens. 

There  are  few  towns  of  its  size  in 
Italy  which  offer  more  objects  of  in- 
terest than  Pistoia.  The  following  are 
the  most  remarkable : — 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  in  the  Piazza 
or  great  square,  formerly  the  residence 
of  uie  Podesta,  existed  from  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  centy.,  although 
much  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from 
between  1867  and  1877  ;  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Italian  6t)thic  applied 
to  domestic  purposes,  and  is  curiously 
ornamented  with  ancient  cressets  and 
the  arms  of  the  former  pnetors  and 
podestas.  In  the  cortile,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  in  1377,  is 
the  ju&ment-seat,  behind  a  huge  stone 
table,  m)m  which  sentences  of  the 
Court  of  the  Podesta  were  pronounced. 
On  the  wall  behind,  and  above  the 
seats  of  the  judges,  are  the  following 
verses  i — 

**  Hie  locus  odit,  amat,  punlt,  conservat,  honontt, 
Nequitiam,  leges,  crimina,  juTa,  probos." 

The  walls  of  the  court  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio  are  covered  with  frescos, 
which  were  restored  in  1844.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  me  diifferent  Podestas  and  Com- 
missaries who  governed  Pistoia  in  the 
name  of  the  Florentines. 

The  Palazzo  deUa  CommunUc^^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza,  was 
begun  in  1294,  and  completed  in 
1385.  It  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian-G-othic  applied  to  civil  pur- 
poses. This  Palazzo  preserves  memo- 
rials of  a  hero  named  Gh'ondonio,  who 
was  7^  braccia^  or  about  16  fb.,  in 
height,  and  who  in  the  year  1202  con- 
quered the  Balearic  Islands.  Nothing 
of  him,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Muratori, 
Denina,  or  Sismondi;  but  the  blank 
in  their  pages  is  made  up  by  his  por- 
trait, as  large  as  life,  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  halls,  now  called  the  Camera 
degli  AwocaH.  The  painting  is  exe- 
cuted in  green  fresco,  shaded  with 
brown,  much  in  the  style  of  Paolo 
Uccello*     Beneath  are  the  verses  re- 
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counting  Grandomo*B  deeds.    On  the 
palace  front,  supportedby  an  iron  hand, 
is  Gfrandonid's  mace  with  a  pine-apple 
top,  which  mace  was  so  much  priied 
that  it    was    kept  in  repair   at  the 
expense  of  the  community ;  and,  lastly, 
Grandonio's  brazen  head,  over  which 
two    keys  are  suspended,   which  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  keys  of 
the  capital  of  the  Balearic  or  Cannibal 
Islands,  for  such  the  tradition  makes 
them.     But  the  head  is  more  probably 
that   of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  in  1322 
betrayed  Pistoia  to  Castruccio  degli 
Antehninelli,    the    Lord    of    Lucca. 
Tedici  was  allowed  to  live  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  but  after  his 
death  sereral  of  these  memorials  were 
put  up  on  different  public  buildings 
as  tokens   of  his  ignominy;    and  it 
is  also  said  that  the  keys  never  came 
from  the  Cannibal  Islands,  but  that 
they  are  those  of  the  prisons,  and  be- 
token the  release  of  all  the  debtors 
and  other  prisoners  by  the  alms  and 
intercession    of   the    bishop,    Andrea 
Franchi,  in  1399.    This  palace,  partly 
occupied   by   municipal    offices,  is  a 
wilderness  of  great  halls,  dusty  cham- 
bers, and    corridors.    In    the    large 
hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  town 
council  take  place,  are  several  Boman 
insci*iptions  and  some  old  paintings.    A 
number  of  curious  old  paintings  are 
dispersed  about  the  rooms,  staircases, 
and  passages. — ^By  JVa  Paolino  is  the 
city  of  Fistoia  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin. 
The    frescoes    by    CHovanni    di    San 
Giovanni  are  much  damaged.     In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Gothic  portico. 

The  Duomo  has  been  built  at  various 
periods.  Fire  and  earthquakes  had 
greatly  damaged  the  fabric^  when  in 
the  13th  centy.  it  was  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Nicolo  FiaanOy 
and  incrusted  on  the  outside  and 
ornamented  within  with  black  and 
white  marbles.  The  facade  has  three 
storeys  of  round-arched  arcades  in 
black  and  white  marble.  The  curious 
portico  was  incrusted  in  the  same  way 
in  1311.  This  porch  contains  some 
frescos     by  Saldwci   and    CHovanni 


ChriHianiy  now  damaged.  Over  the 
principal  door  is  a  good  bas-relief 
m  terra-cotta  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  angels,  fruit,  and  flow- 
ers, bv  Andrea  della  Sohhia,  It  was 
placed  here  in  1605,  and  was  originally 
gilt.  The  interior  of  the  ch.  was  mo- 
demised  and  ornamented  in  wretched 
taste  in  1838  and  1839.  Massive 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
and  here  and  there  a  moulding  or  a 
doorway  whic{i  has  escaped,  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  11th  centy.,  or  per- 
haps of  an  earlier  age.  The  tribune, 
was  erected  in  1599.  The  whole 
of  the  roof  is  of  1657.  Paintings 
and  sculptures  are  in  great  variety. 
Amongst  many  others,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noticed  behind  the  high 
altar : — BronzinOf  the  Besurrection, 
one  of  his  largest  pictures ;  grand,  but 
left  unfinished.  He  contracted  in  1601 
to  paint  this  and  two  others  for 
the  simi  of  600  crowns,  which  was 
to  cover  all  expenses  "excepting  ul- 
tramarine ; "  but  he  did  not  work 
steadily,  and,  having  brought  one  pic- 
ture to  its  present  state,  he  left 
it  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  Cappella 
del  Sacramento  is  a  veiy  ancient  Ma- 
donna in  fresco,  now  covered  with  a 
glass. — Lorenzo  di  Credit  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St.  John  and  St.  Zeno,  a  fine 
picture. — ^In  the  same  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  the  choir  is  a  slab  tomb  of  Bishop 
Donate  de'  Medici  (ob.  1474),  and,  on 
the  wall  above,  his  bust  in  relief;  a  good 
work  by  A .  RosaelUno .  At  the  foot  is  the 
slab  which  covers  his  remains,  with 
the  Medici  arms  in  mosaic. — Tomb  of 
Cardinal  Forteguerra,  begun  in  1462, 
the  sarcophagus  by  Verrochioy  the  bust, 
angels  and  Christ  with  the  figure  of 
Charity,  &c.,  of  inferior  workmanship, 
hy  Lorenzo  Lotto. — ^TheBaptismal  Font 
is  by  Andrea  Ferrucci  da  Fiesole, 
covered  with  sculptures,  whilst  the  or- 
namental work  in  which  it  is  set  is  in 
the  finest  Cinque-cento  style. 

Near  the  rt.-hand  door  is  the  inter- 
esting monument  of  Cino  da  Fistoia 
(died  1336),  equally  celebrated  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  as  a  poet.   The  monu- 
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ment  was  erected  by  CelUno  di  Ne»e^ 
from  the  designs  of  Ooro  da  Siena:  it 
only  recognises  Cino  in  his  capacity  as 
a  teacher.     On  the  sarcophagus,  which 
forms  its  lower  part,  placed  beneath  a 
handsome  Gothic  canopy,  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  his  chair,  lecturing 
to  nine  students,    disposed   at  their 
desks.    At  the  end  is  a  female  figure, 
supposed  to  be  8elvaggia  Vergioleny 
celebrated  by  Cino  in  his  poetry.    At 
the  middle  table  two  of  the  students 
are  veiy  differently  employed :   one  is 
reading   diligently;   this  is   supposed 
to  be  Baldus,  the  learned  commen- 
tator on  civil  law:   another,  idle,  is 
intended  for  Petrarch :  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Cino's  pupils.    Above  is  an 
elegant  Gk)thic  canopy,  supported  by 
twisted  pillars,  beneath  which  we  see 
Cino  again  lecturing :  like  his  compeers 
at  Padua,  he  is  represented  as  much 
larger   than  his   pupils.    The  female 
figure  is  again  repeated,  but  in  the  garb 
of  a  Boman  matron ;  and  instead  of 
being  Cino's  wife,  it  is  probably  an 
allegorical  type  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
monument  was  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion below  teUs  us,  by  the  people  of 
Pistoia— "Civi    suo,   B.  M."— but  it 
would  appear  that  his  remains  only 
found  their  resting-place    beneath  in 
1614,  having  been  removed  from  an- 
other part  of  the  church.    Petrarch's 
funeral  sonnet  upon  Cino  is  curious. 

*'  Piangete,  Donne,  e  con  vol  pianga  Amore, 
Piansete  Amanti  per  ciascun  paese  ; 
Poi  che  moito  %  colui,  che  tutto  intete 
In  farvi,  mentre  viase  al  mondo,  honore. 

lo  per  me  prego  il  mio  acerbo  dolore, 
Non  iian  da  lui  le  lagrime  euntese, 
E  mi  iia  di  aoapir  tanto  oorteae 
Quanto  bisognia  a  dbfogare  il  core. 

Plangan  le  rime  ancor,  pianptano  i  versi, 
Perche  '1  nottro  amoroao  Meraer  Cino 
Novellamente  §'  %  da  no!  partito. 

Pianga  Piitola,  e  i  cittadin  perveni, 
Che  perdut'  hanno  si  dolce  vlcino, 
E  rallegriasi  '1  delo.  ov'  eUo  6  gito." 

The  ornaments  of  the  high  altar  were 
stolen  from  the  '*  SagreHia  de*  belli 
arredif"  by  Vanni  Fucci,  whom  Dante 
has  made  as  it  were  the  recipient  of  all 
his  antipathy  to  Pistoia  (see  Inf.,  zxiv. 
121-151)  ;  for  which  place  also,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Petrarch  had  no  very 


good  wilL     In  order  to  replace  this 
loss,  the  Pistojesi  put  up  the  sump- 
tuous Altar  of  St.  JameSy  removed  in 
1786  frt>m  the  choir  to  the  chapel  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar.    Composed  of 
silver,  chasing,  niello,  enamel,  and  sculp- 
ture, its  execution  occupied  artists  from 
1314  to  1466.    Of  this  altar  the  centre 
compartment  was,  after  several  years  of 
labour,  finished  by  Andrea  di  JPuccio  di 
Ognibene:  it  contains  figures  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  nchly  enamelled 
and  coloured,  and  fifteen  Gbspel  and 
apocryphal  histories:    the  ornaments 
are  in  fine  and  florid  Ghothio.    Another 
portion,  the  lateral  compartment  on 
the  rt.,  is  probably  by  Maestro  Pietro 
di  San  lAonardo  of  Plorence,  between 
1365  and  1364.     These  are  histories 
from  th9  Old  Testament.     The  bosses 
are  enamelled  with  rich  colours  also, 
and  in  an  elaborate  style.    The  third 
portion,  on  the  1.,  is  by  lAonardo  is 
Ser  GHovanniy  a  scholar   of  Orgagna, 
finished  between  1366  and  1371,  and 
represents  events    of  the  life   of  St. 
James,  the  last  tablet  the  translation 
of  his  relics  to  Compostella.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Otho  and  the  several  statues  are 
partly  by  JPietro  di  Arrigo^  a  Cbrman 
settled  at  Pistoia  between  1887  and 
1390;   partly  by  Snmellesehi,  whose 
bust  of  one  of  the  prophets  is  of  great 
beauty;  and  the  last  figures.  Angels 
and  Saints  with  Tabernacles,  are  the 
production  of  NbJH  di  Suto,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Atto  di  Pietro^Sraccini  of 
Pistoia,  who  worked  till  1898.     These 
were  the  principal  artists,  but  many 
others  contributed  to.  the  work.    They 
of  course  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  style. 
As  to  design,  after  those  otSruneUeJtcM, 
Lionardo^s  are  the  best;    some  parts 
are  chased,  others  chiselled  out  of  the 
solid  silver. 

Although  the  sacristy  has  been  de- 
spoiled since  the  days  of  Vanni 
Fucci,  it  still  contains  several  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  goldsmiths'  -work. 
Here  is  deposited  an  ancient  sepulchral 
urn  of  Boman  workmanship,  whicli  for 
many  centuries  held  the  bones  of  St. 
Felix.  There  are  soine  good  bas-reliefs 
round  the  baptismal  font  by  the  school 
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of  B.  da  BovezEano,  representing  the 
Baptism  and  Decollation  of  St.  John. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  dou' 
jon  tower,  and  connected  with  some  of 
the  old  mmiioipal  buildings.  It  was 
then  called  the  Torre  del  Podestd; 
and  many  of  the  armorial  shields  of 
the  FodestiUi  are  yet  seen  upon  the 
walls.  Cfiavctnni  Atano  adapted  it  to 
its  present  purpose,  adding  three  tiers 
of  arches,  fiUed  up  above  the  line  of 
the  capitals  with  black  and  white  mo- 
saic, and  a  lofty  pyramidal  spire. 

l^e  Ba^tittery  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, called  San  QionaMii  Sotondo 
although  an  octagon  in  plan,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  b^  built  by  Andrea 
Pieano  about  1337.  The  exterior  is 
in  the  Italian- Q-othio  style ;  it  was  com- 
pleted some  years  later  by  Celttno  di 
Neee,  It  is  of  black  and  white^  marble 
in  alternate  layers.  Several  sculptures 
of  the  Fisan  school  are  over  the  door- 
ways, including  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  4  small  reliefs  of 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  one 
of  which  represents  Christ  before 
Pilate,  &c.  On  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is 
a  v^  handsome  pulpit  opening  into 
the  Piazza,  from  which  sermons  were 
preached  to  the  out-door  multitude. 
The  interior  of  the  Baptisterv  is  bare, 
and  without  decoration;  the  large 
square  font  in  the  centre  is  older  thui 
the  present  building,  probably  of  1256, 
and  by  Bomlttdoeo, 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  is 
BOW  used  for  other  purposes,  but  its 
6k)thic  outline  remains  nearly  un- 
altered. The  shields  of  the  prelates 
continue  to  adorn  the  exterior. 

Fistoia  still  retains  many  of  its  an- 
cient churches.  They  are  generally  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  mediieval 
ardiitecture  and  sculpture.  JVe  shall 
briefly  notice  those  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  interested  in 
such  inquiries. 

Ch,  of  Sanf  Andrea^  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  cathedral.  The 
architrave  of  the  principal  portal,  of 
curious  sculpture,  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi.  It  is  the  work 
of  Omamonte,  and  his  brother  Adeo, 


dato,  as  appears  from  the  inscription, 
"Fecit  hoc  opus  Qmamons  masister 
bon  [us]  et  Adod  frater  ejus.**  It 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the 
epithet  given  to  the  "  good  master " 
has  transformed  him  into  "  Magister 
Bonus"  in  the  pages  of  the  historians 
of  other  churches.  Some  of  the  fine 
old  work  has  been  cut  awsy.  The 
facade  has  been  spoiled  by  the  taste- 
less modem  galleiy  erected  over  it. 
On  one  of  the  columns  is  seen  a  mask 
in  black  marble,  supposed  to  be  another 
of  the  several  heads  of  Todici,  stuck  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  after  his 
treason.  Tlie  nave  ef  the  ch.  is  unu- 
sually narrow.  The  pulpit  is  by  CHo' 
vanni  JPisano  (executed  1298-1301),  a 
close  copy,  in  the  general  plan,  of  the 
pulpit  executed  by  his  father  at  Fisa. 
It  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  having  bas- 
reliefs  on  five  of  its  sides.  The  sub- 
jects are,  the  Nativity,  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering,  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents (perhaps  the  artist's  masterpiece), 
the  (>ucifiuon,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  Cicognara 
that,  though  the  pidpit  of  Pisa  is  more 
celebrated,  this  has  greater  merit.  The 
relief  is  bold :  the  five  compartments 
include  148  figures,  and  the  whole  is 
in  good  preservation.  7  columns  of 
red  marble  support  it,  3  of  which  rest 
on  figures  of  a  lioness  with  her  cubs, 
the  others  on  a  lion  tearing  a  horse, 
on  a  kneeling  hmnan  figure,  and  the 
central  one  upon  a  group  of  eagles 
and  a  winged  hon.  Tlie  figures  at  the 
five  angles  of  the  pulpit  are  very  fine. 

Ch,  of  San  Sartohmmeo  in  Fantano, 
in  the  Lombard  style,  with  5  rude  Co- 
rinthian arches  in  front.  IU)dol^hinit8, 
the  architect,  has  inscribed  his  name, 
with  the  date  1167,  upon  the  fiBi9ade 
On  the  architrave  over  the  principal 
doorway  is  sculptured  our  Lord  sendmg 
forth  the  Apostles  to  convert  mankind. 
The  Dulpit  IS  by  Outdo  da  Como  (1260), 
**  and  is  very  archaic  in  manner  and 
very  barbarous,  though  quaint  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  supported  by  a  figure 
with  its  hands  on  its  knees,  in  a  skull- 
cap ;  and  by  two  beasts,  one  a  Uoness 
suckling  her  cub,   the   other  a  lion 
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standing  over  a  winged  dragon,  who 
bites  his  lip — a  fiequent  incident  oc- 
cuning  at  Parma,  Lnoca,  and  in  other 
Bomanesque  bnildings." — M.  It  is  of 
a  square  shape  like  that  at  8,  Giovanni 
fuor  Cfimt€Uf  something  like  an  ancient 
sarcophagus. 

Ch.  of  San  DomemcOy  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Dominicans,  completed 
in  1380.  Not  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture, but  containing  sereral  valuable 
objects  of  art. — ^Tomb  of  FU4ppo  Laz- 
z(triy  a  celebrated  legist,  who  died  in 
1412,  but  whose  monument  was  not 
raised  till  1464.  It  is  the  work  of  Ber- 
nardo Roasellini,  The  usual  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  master  teaching,  are  in 
yerj  low  relief;  the  recumbent  stotue  has 
simpUcitj  and  elegance. — Tomb  of  Fr^ 
Pancrazio,  a  Dominican  monk,  raised 
by  the  people  of  Pistoia  in  1457. — 
HospiffUosi  Chapel:  a  miracle  attri- 
buted to  San  Cfu*l(9  Sorromeo,  by  Ja- 
copo  da  JSmpoli.  There  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Bospigliosi  fiunily, 
originally  from  Pistoia,  in  this  chapeL — 
Cellesi  Chapel:  St. Dominick receiving 
the  Bosary  from  the  Virgin,  by  Critto- 
foro  AUori,  In  the  background  the 
painter  has  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait, in  the  act  of  receiving  payment 
for  the  picture  from  the  Sacristan. — 
Melam  Chapel:  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  by  i^  PaoUno  in  1539, 
rather  flat  in  effect. — PapagctUi  Chapel: 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Fra  PaoUno^  in  which 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
latter  a  fine  figure,  are  introduced.  By 
him,  also,  in  uie  choir,  is  a  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  carefully  executed. 
— Ghirlandaio:  St.  Sebastian,  a  veiy 
fine  painting,  bi^t  unskilfully  retouched. 
The  extensive  cloisters  are  painted  by 
Sebcutiano  Veronese  and  others  (1596). 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco^  raised  in  1294, 
a  spacious  building.     The  architecture 
(where  it  remains  unaltered)  is  Italian- 
6k)thic.      It  contains  some  paintings 
of  merit. — Arrighi  Chapel:  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin,  by  Poppi^  which 
Stained  great  praise  from  Boighini, 
^    the    Mst   contemporary   judges. 
nceeco  Morandi^  sumamed  Poppi 


(flourished  after  1568),  was  a  scholar 
of  Vasaii.  He  has  signed  the  picture 
with  the  letters  P.  P.  P.,  Poppi  pimacit 
PUtorii.  It  has  been  damaged  by 
cleaning. — Soxsifamti  Chapel:  the  Re- 
surrection of  Lasarus,  by  Brontino, 
The  painter  has  introduced  an  ex- 
pressive portrait  of  the  friar  by  whom 
it  was  presented.  In  the  chapter-hall 
are  some  frescos,  attributed  to  Pmecio 
di  Pietro,  of  considerable  interest.  Be- 
fore the  high  altar  is  the  handsome 
slab  tombstone  of  Magitier  Thomas  de 
Weston,  an  EngUshman,  Doctor  legwrn^ 
qm  obiit  anno  1408,  similar  to  those  in 
Santa  Crooe,  at  Florence,  of  the  aame 
period. 

Ch.  of  San  Oiovammi  SvangeUaia^ 
called  also,  from  its  ancient  situation, 
S.  Oiov.Jkor  doUaty  a  Lombard  build- 
ing, with  circular  arches  tier  above  tier. 
Some  suppose  that  the  architect  was 
Chmamonsy  or  Qrnamontey  1166,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  in  the  archi- 
trave of  the  side  door,  upon  which 
is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
At  the  fiurther  end  of  the  church 
pointed  arches  appear.  The  pulpit  is 
of  the  dose  of  the  13th  oenty.  The 
sculptures  are  beautifully  designed  and 
careliilly  worked.  They  represent^  be- 
sides a  profusion  of  omer  decorataons 
and  imagery,  six  scriptural  subjects  in 
relief^  from  the  Annundation  to  the 
death  of  the  Virgin.  One  of  the 
finest  is  a  Deposition  from  the  Gross. 
The  artist  is  not  certainly  known: 
some  attribute  it  to  Oiovanni  Piaano  ; 
Vasari  to  a  nameless  German.  The 
beautiful  basin  for  holy  water  is  cer- 
tainly by  GtiovannL  It  is  supported 
by  three  of  the  theological  vurtues. 
Temperance,  Prudence,  and  Justice, 
the  same  attributes  that  we  see  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 

Ch,  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Qraxie^  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Fi^otw,  in 
1535,  in  the  style  of  the  Benaissanoe. 
Amongst  the  paintings  are,  the  Virgin, 
St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Fra 
PaoUno ;  —  and  another  Virgin  and 
Saints,  by  Lorenzo  di  CredL  Vasari 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the  best  pictures 
in  Pistoia. 
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C%.  of  Scmta  Maria  delV  VmUUd;  a 
fine  buuding,  begun  firom  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  VUom^  a  pupil 
of  Branumte,  in  1609,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  Benaissanoe.    It  is  an  octagon, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.    Yitoni 
designed  a    cupola,  which    was   exe- 
cuted by  Yasari,  who  took  much  credit 
to    himself  for  this    portion    of   the 
structure.    But  he  departed  from  the 
designs  of  Yitoni,  and  added  the  objec- 
tionable attic,  and  the  vaulting  was  so 
unskilfully  constructed  that  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  cupola  by  iron 
chains.    No  one  could  give  better  ad- 
Tice  than  Yasari;  but,  as  an  Italian 
proverb  says,  ^^del  detto  al  faUo^  ha 
graW  tratto"    The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Vcuari,  has  been  damaged  by 
injudicious  retouching.    The  atrium  of 
the  church,  which  is  finished  according 
to  the  original  design,  is  fine ;  the  waU 
is  covered  with  indifferent  frescoes. 

Ch,  of  SanFaolo,  The  front  of  this 
church  was  built  about  1136,  but  has 
later  additions,  and  is  singular  and 
striking.  It  is  of  Yerde  di  l^to  (dark 
green  serpentine)  and  of  a  grey  lime- 
stone :  it  has  lof^  circular  arches,  with 
a  beautiful  Gotluc  range  above.  The 
great  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  QiovannilHaano ;  it  shows  a 
marked  adaptation  ofBoman  ornaments, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1323.  Above  the 
highly-ornamented  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Paul,  bearing  the  inscription  of 
Magr.  Jacobeus,  1302  {Jaoopo  di 
Matteo  da  Fitioja),  with  an  angel  on 
each  side.  Below  are  four  pointed 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  sar- 
cophagus, charged  with  a  cross  be- 
tween armorial  shields,  all  of  one 
pattern,  a  monumental  decoration  cha- 
racteristic of  mediaeval  Tuscany.  The 
painting  over  the  high  altar,  a  Yirgin 
and  Saints,  amongst  whom  the  artist 
has  introduced  (as  it  is  supposed)  a 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  is  by  Frh  Too- 
lino.  This  picture,  which  is  quoted  by 
Yasari,  has  suffered  from  unskilful 
repalating ;  but  the  female  figures  are 
veiT  graoefrd,  and  the  colouring  free 
and  transparent.  This  beautiful  cli. 
has  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  and 


is  one  of  the  first  objects  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  on  entering  this 
interesting  mediesval  city. 

Ch,  of  San  Pier  Maggior«i  much 
altered.  The  front,  which  has  suffered 
least,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Fisani.  The 
curious  architrave  of  the  principal 
door,  supposed  to  be  by  Mae^ro 
SuonOf  represents  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  with  simdry 
Saints  and  Apostles,  the  latter  being 
figures  in  wmte  marble,  separated  by 
columns  of  black  stone.  It  contains 
a  fine  Yirgin  and  Saints,  by  Ohir- 
laudato^  much  injured  by  time. 

Ch.  of  San  Sahaiore;  erected,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  on  thefa9ade, 
in  1270,  by  Maestro  Suono  and  Jacopo 
Squarcione,  and  since  partlv  altered. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  door- 
way are  figures  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  Eling  David,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Church.  According  to  a 
very  old  tradition,  Catiline  was  buried 
on  this  spot. 

Amongst  the  remaining  objects  of 
interest  in  Fistoia  the  following  mav  be 
noted :  Ospedale  del  CeppOy  an  ancient 
hospital,  founded  in  1218.  The  build- 
ing has  been  modernised;  its  chapel 
has  been  converted  into  a  ward  for 
the  sick,  and  many  of  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  establishment 
alienated  or  destroyed.  Its  present 
pride  is  the  frieze  of  coloured  earthen- 
ware by  GHovannidellaSobbiaf  assisted 
by  his  brothers  Litca  and  Oirolamo, 
about  1535.  It  represents  the  seven 
works  of  mercy :  clothing  the  naked ; 
—  hospitality  to  the  stranger ;  — 
tending  the  sick; — visitins  the  pri- 
soner ; — ^burying  the  dead ; — feeding 
the  hungry ; — comforting  the  afflicted. 
Friars,  in  white  garments  and  with 
black  scapularies,  are  represented  as 
fulfilling  all  these  offices.  There  are 
also  some  good  groups,  surrounded  by 
handsome  festoons  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  circular  lunettes  under  the 
frieze,  by  I/,  della  Mohbia  ;  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation  of  the  Yirgin, 
&c. ;  they  bear  the  date  of  1525.  If  the 
traveller  has  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  this  will  be  the  first  La  MohHa 
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work  which  he  will  have  seen,  for 
there  are  few  specimens  to  be  found 
out  of  Tuscany. 

The  Palazzo  VesoovUe  (near  the 
Luoca  gate),  the  present  episcopal 
palace,  was  built  in  1787,  when  the 
see  was  filled  by  the  great  and  much 
calumniated  reformer  of  ecdeeiastical 
and  monastic  abuses  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Seipione  Micoi.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  a  good  Italian  style,  and 
was  designed  by  the  Fistojese  architect, 
Giardi. 

Palazzo  PandoHchi,  now  del  Bah 
Cellesi  (near  S.  GioY.  Evangelista),  of 
the  16th  century;  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  families  of  me- 
difiSTal  Pistoia. 

Palazzo  CanceUieriy  another  build- 
ing of  the  same  description.  It  was- 
from  the  dissensions  between  two 
branches  of  this  family  that  the  factions 
of  the  JSianchi  and  the  Neri  arose  in 
the  year  1296.  The  Cancellieri  were 
Guelphs ;  and  for  some  little  time  both 
the  deriyative  factions  called  themselyes 
of  that  party.  But  the  JVm  became 
ultra,  whilst  the  Bianchi  veered  about 
into  yery  moderate  Qiielphs,  with  a 
Gj-hibelline  tendency. 

BibUoteca  Fabbroniana^  an  excellent 
library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Fabbroni. 
There  are  some  valuable  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts  in  it. 

Biblioieca  Fortiguerray  bequeathed 
by  the  cardinal  of  that  name  to  his 
native  town,  contains  about  12,000 
volumes,  chiefly  on  legal  subjects.  It 
has  a  few  MSS. ;  amongst  others,  a 
Homer,  of  the  12th  century.  It  is 
placed  in  a  large  room  in  the  college, 
and  is  open  to  the  public  daily. 

Pistols  were  first  manufactured  in 
Pistoia  laferrigna,  where  the  manufisus- 
ture  of  articles  in  iron,  once  so  cele- 
brated, is  still  carried  on.  But  the  Fis- 
tojesi  no  longer  are  distinguished  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  weapons  whose 
appellation  is  derived  from  their  city. 
Musket-barrels  and  tolerable  cutlery 
are,  however,  still  manufactured.  Gbeat 
"Quantities  of  nails  are  made,  and  the 
W9ons  employed  in  the  trade  form, 

it  were,  a  separate  race,  of  a  brave 


and  determined  character,  and  have 
always  played  a  part  in  every  po- 
pular movement.  A  good  d«il  of 
iron  wire  is  also  made  here,  and  there 
is  a  manufiictory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  abo  two  celebrated 
organ-builders,  and  some  makers  of 
other  musical  instruments. 


About  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  leading  to  Bologna, 
is  the  VUla  Puccini^  which  will  be  worth 
a  visit:  the  grounds  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  the  situation  a^p-eeable. 
In  the  principal  Cuino  are  some  works 
of  art  and  productions  of  modem 
painters  illustratiye  of  Italian  history : 
of  the  former  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orphan  Children,  by  Fampaloni,  with 
the  following  touching  inscription : — 

**  Farono  figli, 
Adeaso  non  rimane  loro  che  la  speranza  diDlo." 

In  one  of  the  halls  is  preserved  the 
sword  of  Castruccio,  presented  to  the 
late  owner,  with  a  patriotic  letter,  by 
the  celebrated  writer  Chierazzi. 

The  owner  of  these  beautiful  grounds 
left  them  and  all  his  property  to  sup- 
port an  Orphan  Asylum  and  other 
charities  in  his  native  city. 

[There  is  a  carriage-road  over  the 
Apennines  from  Fistoia  to  Modena 
{Sa/ndbooJc  of  N,  Itahf^  Rte.  51), 
made  by  the  Qrand  Duke  LeOTK>ld  I., 
in  1784,  passing  through  8,  MctrceUo^ 
Pieve  a  Pelago,  and  PaMo*  The 
distance  is  about  90  m.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  and  in  fedr  repair  on  the 
Tuscan  side ;  but,  on  crossing  to  that 
of  Modena,  an  immediate  change  is 
visible,  and  it  becomes  rough  and  ne- 
glected. There  are  no  post-stations  on 
it,  and  the  inns  are  very  indifferent. 
Carriages  run  daily  between  Fistoia 
and  S.  Marcello  (the  distance  is  called 
18  m.),  but  it  wiU  be  more  easily 
reached  from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Frac- 
chia  (6  m.).  8,  Marcello  is  a  thriving 
town  with  several  paper-mills.  There 
is  an  excellent  carriage-road  frt>m  S. 
Marcello  to  the  Bat^  of  Lucca,  of 
15  m.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Lima. 
fVom    S.   Marcello   to   the    summit 
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of  the  Abeione  pass  is  13  m.,  and 
thence  to  Pieve  a  Felago  8  m.    The 
road  crosses  the    lama,    the    stream 
wliich  runs  b^  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
at  a  small  TiUage  called    Fonte    di 
Lima.    The  former  frontier  between 
Tuscany  and  Modenais  marked  by  two 
pyramids.    A  milestone,  dose  to  the 
frontier,  is  marked  59  m.  to  Modena. 
Before  reaching  Pieve  a  Pehigo  the 
small  town  of  FiumcUbo  is  passed  on 
the    rt.      It  contains   an   indifferent 
inn.    The  Fosta  at  Fieve  a  Felago  is  a 
wretched  place.     0£  BariffozzOy  8  m. 
beyond,  the  same  may  be  said.  At  Paul' 
lOf  called  also  Pavullo^  which  is  16  m. 
farther,  the  Fosta  is  somewhat  better. 
About  10  m.  before  reaching  FauUo 
(which  is  30  m.  from  Modena)  the  road 
becomes  very  bad.     The  descent  to 
the  plain  is  long,  but  nowhere  steep. 
Part  of  this  road  is  carried  along  the 
ndge  of  a    spur  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  deep  glen  on  each  side.    The 
Tiew  hence  across  the  plain,  with  a 
foreground  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
hills,  and    studded    with    churches, 
castles,  and  towns,  is  very  beautiful. 
At   about  12i  m.    from  Faullo,    on 
the  rt.  hand,  at  Monicirdancino,  is  an 
inn,  a  single  house,  said  to  be  toler- 
able; and  near  Mcircmello,  18  m.  from 
Paullo,  on  the  1.,  just  before  crossing  a 
small  bridge,  is  another,  with  three  or 
four  tolerable  rooms. 

It  has  by  some  been  considered  pro- 
bable that  it  was  by  this  pass,  then  un- 
known to  the  Bomans,  that  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Apennines,  when  he  ont- 
manoBUvred  the  Boman  generals,  posted 
at  Lucca,  Arezzo,  and  Bimini,  and 
advanced  into  Etruria,  previous  to  the 
battle  at  Thrasymene ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
entered  Etruria  by  Fontremoli  and  the 
Cisa  pass,  which  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Farma  now  crosses.]  (See 
^.  Italy,  Bte.  43.) 


PI8T0IA  TO  ELOEENCE. 

Trains  start  from  Fistoia  to  Florence 
6  times  a  day  in  smnmer,  and  4  in 
winter,  performing  the  journey  in  an 


hour.  The  Bailroad  runs  parallel  to 
the  old  post-road,  through  a  lovely 
country,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  declivi- 
ties of  the  Apennines. 

Besides  the  railway  there  is  a  good 
carriage-road  through  Brozzi  and  San 
Donato. 

8  kil.  San  Piero  Stat.,  near  the  base 
of  the  hills,  in  a  fertile  district.  [About 
2  m.  to  the  1.  of  this  station  is  the 
oastle  of  Monte  Murlo ;  it  will  repay 
the  pedestrian  for  a  visit :  he  can  pro- 
ceed there  by  a  good  road,  and  mm 
thence  to  Frato,  along  the  base  of 
Monteferrato,  where,  if  geologically  in- 
clined, 1^  will  find  much  to  interest 
him.  The  castle  of  Monte  Murlo  is 
celebrated  in  Tuscan  histoiy  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  partisans 
of  the  expiring  repubUc  to  upset  the 
power  of  the  G-rand-Ducal  Medicis.  In 
1537,  the  repubhcans,  led  by  Baccio 
Valori  and  Silippo  Strozzi,  were  sur- 

Srised  in  this  stronghold  by  the  grand- 
ucal  forces.  The  castle,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  mihtary  architecture  of 
the  period  (13th  century),  now  belongs 
to  the  Count  della  G-herardesca,  the 
descendant  of  the  iU-fated  Conte  Ugo- 
lino.] 

5  m.  Fbato  Stat.  Fop.  11,370. 
{Irm:  La  Fosta.)  A  pleasant  town, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Bi- 
senzio  into  the  plain  of  the  Amo,  and  of 
which  the  principal  ornament  is  the 
group  of  the  Duomo,  with  its  campa- 
nile, and  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  square  in  which  it  stands. 

The  JDuomo  is  of  the  12th  and  partly 
of  the  15th  century.  The  facade  was 
completed  about  1450.  Within  and 
without  the  building  is  inlaid  in  stripes 
of  black  and  green  serpentine,  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries  on  Monteferrato, 
alternating  with  greyish  limestone. 
From  one  comer  of  the  facade  projects 
the  celebrated  pulpit,  or  balcony,  by 
Donatello,  and  from  which  the  relic  pre- 
served in  the  church,  the  sacra  cintola, 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  was  exposed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  seven  compartments  of  bas-reliefs 
he  has  sculptured  beautifril  groups  ox 
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little  angels  sportmg,  dancing,  and 
playing  on  moBical  instruments.  He 
was  paid  25  florins  of  gold  for  each 
compartment.  Oyer  the  principal  door- 
way iB  a  good  specimen  hy  iMca  deUa 
Mobhia^  the  Virgin  hetween  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence. 

Within,  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
choir  are  pointed;  these,  with  the 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  E.  end, 
were  executed  about  1320,  when  this 
part  of  the  church  was  enlarged  by 
Oiofj.  JPisano,  The  rest  of  the  interior, 
including  the  columns  of  serpentiae  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the 
original  structure  of  the  l^th  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  fine  painted-glass 
window.  The  paintings  by  IVa  FiUppo 
lAppi  in  the  choir  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  works.  They  have  been  care- 
fully restored  by  Marini,  an  artist  of 
Prato.  The  compartments  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  of  the  Body  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  many  figures,  evidently 
portraits,  and  Herodias  dancing  before 
Herod,  are  the  best.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  Benediction  of  St.  Stephen  and 
his  Interment.  In  the  latter  are  intro- 
duced two  fine  figures — a  bishop  reading 
the  service,  and  another  figure  with  a  red 
beretta :  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the 
painter,  and  another  his  disciple  Fra 
XHamante.  Other  compartments  con- 
tinue the  history  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
crucifix  of  bronze,  on  the  lugh  altar,  is 
by  Pietro  Tacca,  The  chapel  of  the 
Sacra  dntola  (first  on  the  left)  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  bronze 
screen  curiously  engraved  and  chiselled, 
from  the  designs  of  Brttnelleschi.  This 
chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes,  by 
Affnolo  Gaddi  (about  1395).  "The 
frescoes  fill  the  spaces  at  both  ends  of 
a  long  central  aisle,  the  central  ceilings 
of  two  transepts,  and  the  vault  of  the 
arch  leading  into  the  building.  This 
arch,  opening  at  one  end  of  the  aisle, 
is  surmounted  internally  by  a  fresco, 
which  represents  the  expulsion  of 
Joachim  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
''omforting  visit  of  the  angel.  The 
is  of  the  transepts,  to  the  spectator's 
9  he  enters,  are  divided  into  three 
Tsesj  each  of  which   contains    an 


episode  in  the  Virgin's  life :  in  the  two 
limettes,  the  meetmg  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  and  the  birth  of  Mary ;  in  the 
next  course,  the  presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  In  the  lowest  course  are 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity. 
The  end  of  the  aisle  opposite  the 
entrance  is  decorated,  in  the  lunette, 
with  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and 
below,  in  a  double  course,  with  the 
death  of  Mary,  her  ascension,  and  the 
gift  of  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas." 
The  legend  is,  that  this  reUc  was  given 
to  St.  Thomas  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mission,  and  remained  in  the  East  in 
the  care  of  his  descendants  until  the 
11th  centy,,  when  a  merchant  of  Prato, 
going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  became  the  suitor  of  the  daughter 
of  the  priest  who  possessed  the  trea- 
sure. He  obtained  the  girdle  with  his 
bride,  and  reaching  Prato  (represented 
by  the  artist  as  a  seaport)  placed  the 
relic  in  a  box  beneath  his  bed,  from 
which  he  was  removed  every  night  by 
angel-hands  and  laid  on  the  floor.  For 
fear,  however,  lest  the  reHo  should  be 
stolen,  he  submitted  to  this  until  his 
death,  when  he  consigned  the  girdle  to 
a  priest,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
always  kept  in  his  native  town.  It 
was  placed  here  in  1395.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  legend  is  represented  in  the 
end  of  one  of  the  transepts  to  the  rt. 
of  the  principal  entrance.  In  the 
lunette  is  the  marriage  of  Michele,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  girdle.  In  the  next 
lower  course,  the  hmding  at  Prato  and 
the  angels  removing  Michele  from  the 
bed.  In  the  lowest  course,  the  death 
of  Michele  and  the  procession  of  the 
relic.  In  the  last  lunette,  the  Saviour 
in  the  act  of  benediction.  In  the 
vault  of  the  entrance  are  the  twelve 
apostles  in  medallions,  in  the  diagonals 
of  the  first  transept  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  second  transept 
the  four  Evangelists.  On  removing  the 
whitewash  in  some  other  of  the  chapels 
frescoes  of  the  school  of  Giotto  have 
been  discovered.  The  small  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  altar,  is  by 
Gfiov,  Pisano*    Above  the  door  of  the 
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sacristy  18  the  monumont  of  Carlo  de' 
Medicis,  natural  son  of  Cosimo  Pater 
Fatrie,  and  dean  of  this  church,  by 
Vicenzio  DcMti^  1566.  Over  thejprin- 
cipal  door  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
giving  the  Cintola  to  St.  Thomas,  t>7 
Ridolfo  Ohirlctndaio ;  and  in  side  cha- 
pels the  Guardian  Angel,  by  Carlo 
Dolce;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  by 
Melius. 

The  circular  pulpit,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  assisted  in  the  relief  sculp- 
turos  by  JRossellini,  is  in  a  beautiful 
Cinque-conto  style.  It  rests  upop  a 
curious  base  of  sphinxes  with  serjients' 
tails.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
i^  the  best  compartment :  that  ot  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is 
unfinished — left  so,  it  is  supposed,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  artist. 
The  campanile,  in  the  Italian- Gothic 
style,  with  4  remarkably  large  Perp. 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  is  attn- 
buted  to  CHov,  PUano. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Franeeseo,  In  the 
Grothic  chapter-house  have  been  re- 
cently rescued  from  whitewash  several 
frescoes  by  Nicolo  Gerim^  and  his 
pupils,  14th  centy. — ^interesting,  but 
much  damaged ;  amongst  which  are  a 
large  Cruci£don  with  several  saints, 
and  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Matthew,  in  one  of  which  the  apostle 
is  represented  in  priest's  vestments 
celebrating  mass  at  an  altar  with 
images  placed  upon  it.  Over  the  door 
are  four  saints,  and  an  inscription  with 
tlie  artist's  name.  The  Evangelists  are 
depicted  on  the  vault,  and  incidents  in 
the  life  of  St.  Anthony  the  Hermit  on 
one  of  the  walls. 

The  Ch.  of  La  Madonna  deUe  Carceriy 
bcgim  in  1492,  from  the  designs  of 
(Huliano  di  San  OaUo,  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Ghreek  cross,  with  a  beautiful 
centre  cupola.  The  handsome  high 
altar  is  by  his  brother  Antonio  di  8<m 
Qallo. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  formerly  del 
Popoh^  has  been  converted  into  a 
prison.  This  building  was  originally 
the  Palace  of  the  Guelph  family  of 
(hMzzagliotri. 
There  is  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
Cent.  I<.-1876. 


ings,  the  Oalleria  Municipale^  brought 
from  suppressed  churches.  Worthy  of 
notice  are  Nos.  lY.  and  VI.,  a  Virgin 
enthroned  and  several  Saints,  by  Gto- 
va/nni  da  Milano* 

A  good  deal  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
is  manufactured  at  Prato;  there  are 
several  manu&ctories  of  red  Turkish 
caps  for  the  Xjevant  market,  for  which 
Pnto  has  long  been  celebrated;  and 
a  larffe  establiiSiment  belonging  to  the 
London  house  of  Yyse  and  Co.,  for 
the  preparation  of  straw  plait,  which  is 
made  chieflv  in  their  houses  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  countiy, 
of  whom  3000  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed by  y.  and  Co.  alone. 

The  CoUegio  Cieoffnini,  with  a  fine 
Italian  frt)nt,  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  their  suppression 
it  has  become  a  college  for  laymen,  hav- 
ing  a  clergyman  for  its  rector  or  head. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to 
attract  his  attention  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prato.  8  m.  N.  W.  of  the  town  is  the 
group  of  serpentine  hills  of  Mowtefer- 
ratOi  one  of  the  best  localities  in  Cen- 
tral Italj^  for  the  study  of  this  dass 
of  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  the  meta- 
morphism  produced  by  them  on  the 
surrounding  stratified  deposits.  The 
road  to  Monteferrato  passes  out  of  the 
Bisenzio  gate,  near  the  railway  station. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  another  on  the  1. 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  peak, 
where  the  contact  of  the  serpentine 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  latter 
converted  into  red  jasper,  may  be  well 
seen.  Crossing  from  here  to  Figline, 
about  a  mile  farther  to  the  N.E., 
will  be  seen  the  Diallage  rock,  in 
which  extensive  quarries  are  opened 
above  the  village ;  and  along  the  base 
of  the  hill  frequent  metamorphisms 
of  the  secondanr  strata  into  jasper, 
llie  diallage  rock  {gramtone)  is  much 
employed  in  Tuscany  for  null-stones. 
Higher  up  the  hiU  are  the  quar- 
ries of  serpentine.  (Verde  di  Prato), 
so  extensively  used  as  black  marble 
in  the  construction  of  the  medieval 
churches  of  Florence,  Pistoia,  Pisa,  &c. 
A  walk  of  an  hour  across  the  hill  of  La 
Ceretta  leads  from  Figline  to  the  cop* 
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per-nneltiiig  work0  of  La  Briglia,  in  the 
TBllej  of  the  BiMOzio,  wdl  worthy  of  a 
Tint.  The  ores  are  brought  from  the 
minef  of  La  Cava,  near  Konte  Catini, 
W.  of  Yolterra.  The  establishment, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sloaae  and  Hall, 
Eiiflish  gentlemen,  is  very  prosperous, 
and  produces  nearly  300  tons  of  metal 
annually.  A  good  carriage-road  of  4  m. 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  tl^  Bisenzio  will 
bring  the  tourist  back  to  Frato.] 

The  walls  of  Frato  are  fine:  the 
CcuUUo  delV  Imperatore  was  built 
by  the  G^hibellines  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Frederick  EL 

There  are  two  carriage-roads  from 
Frato  to  Florence,  the  most  interesting 
through  Sesto,  Quinto,  Quarto,  to 
Fonte  a  Bifredi,  passins  under  the 
hills,  and  near  the  Villa  of  La  Fetraja, 
celebrated  for  its  flower-gardens ;  and 
the  other  by  Campi^  a  flourishing  borgo 
on  the  river  Sigeneio.  Gampihas  a  fine 
old  machioolated  castle.  The  Casa  del 
Comune  is  curiously  caired  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  magistrates. 
The  church  of  S.  Cretpiy  of  the  12th 
century,  has  been  disfigured  by  white- 
wash and  alterations,  so  that  its  ori- 
ginal features  can  hardly  be  dis- 
corered ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
Bly.  few  persons  will  follow  either  of 
these  routes. 

The  Bailway  Stations  between  Frato 
and  Florence  are  the  following : — 

5  kil.  Calenzano  Stat. 

3  kil.  Seato  Stat.  Near  this  on  the 
1.  is  La  Doccia,  a  yiUa  of  the  Marquis 
Ginori,  annexed  to  which  is  an  exten- 
siye  china  manufactory.  The  hill  at  the 
base  of  which  it  stands  is  the  Monte 
Morello,  the  highest  neak  (2812  Fr.ft.) 
in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Florence. 

8  kil.  Cattello  Stat.,  near  the  Villa 
of  La  Fetraja. 

2  kil.  MiJ^ecU  Stat. 

4  kil.  Florbvob.  The  general  Bail- 
way  Stat,  is  just  within  the  walls, 
and  behind  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Noyella. 


BOUTE  79. 
isancfKS  TO  flobekcb,  by  tisa, 

POBTEDEBA,  AFD  BMFOLI — ^RAHu 

Leghorn  to  kdl.  m. 

Ptai 1«  la 

NavMsdiio 26  16 

CaaODA 31  19 

Ftmtodera 39  34 

LaRotta 43  26 

SanBomano    ...     .  50  31 

SanPlerlno      ....  56  35 

Empoli 65  40 

•     Montelopo 73  45 

Slgna 83  51 

Sun  Dotmlno    ....  8Y  64 

Florence 98  61 

6  trains  daily:  by  ordinary  in  3  h. ; 
by  express,  at  9.20  A.K.,  in  2^.  The 
station  at  Leghorn  is  now  outside  the 
Forta  San  Marco. 

LsaHOBN,  ItaL  Liyobno.  Inns: 
Hdtel  Vittoria  e  Washington,  kept 
by  De  Vecchy,  a  very  obliging  person, 
situated  in  a  large  pala^  near  the 
landing-place;  clean,  well  managed, 
and  reasonable  as  to  charges ;  with  a 
good  table-dlidte :  its  situation  is 
central  and  conyenient  for  those  who 
are  taking  sea-baths,  or  landing  from 
and  going  on  board  steamers ;  the 
front  windows  command  a  fine  yiew 
oyer  the  sea,  embracing  the  Islands  of 
Gorgona,  Capraja,  Elba,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica. — H.  du  Nord,  also  good. — ^Fen- 
sion  Suisse,  or  Grande  Bretagne,  kept 
by  Foli,  second-rate,  but  fair.  Leghorn 
being  a  fiuhionable  bathing-place, 
famiHes  will  be  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments at  the  different  hotels,  for 
apartments  and  board,  at  perhaps  as 
economical  rates  as  in  pnyate  lodg- 
ings. The  Vittoria  e  Washington  can 
be  recommended  in  this  respect. 

Soarding-house. — Mrs.  Bobertson's, 
in  the  Villa  Franco,  well  spoken  of; 
terms  50  lire  per  week. 

The  AnfflO'Arnerican  Sotel^  No.  20 
Strada  del  Fasseggio — kept  by  Leo- 
poldo  Foccacci, — recently  established 
and  much  recommended ;  it  is  situated 
outside  the  town  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
\  m.  from  the  Forta  al  Mare,  or  Sea 
Chite ;  it  faces  the  sea  and  the  prome- 
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nado^  and  is  within  3  or  4  minutes* 
walk  of  the  G-iardino  al  Mai« — ^and  the 
excellent  and  attractiye  bathiog  esta- 
blishment belonging  to  Sigr.  Y  ioenso 
Pancaldi.  There  is  also  a  tahle-d'hdte, 
and  Signer  Eocoacci  gives  board  and 
lodging  en  pension  at  rates  varying 
acoordmg  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Cafi  Restaurant, — StabiUniento  La 
Ttttoria^  in  the  Piazza  d*Arme — ^very 
much  frequented  for  luncheons,  as 
well  as  ioes,  confectionery,  jpastiy,  &c. 

Cafk. — Ghierrazzi  ana  La  Minerva, 
in  Via  Yittorio  Emanuele — the  latter 
much  frequented  by  Greeks  and  Levan- 
tines. Delia  Posta,  opposite  the  Post- 
office. 

Restaurants*  —  II  Giappone,  the 
beat ;  11  Falcone,  fair ;  La  Pergola, — 
sU  in  the  Yia  Yittorio  Emanuele  — 
otherwise  Via  Ghrande. 

Steamers, — Since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  boats  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
de  France,  there  is  no  direct  service 
between  Leehom  and  Marseilles. 

The  rival  lines  of  Messrs.  A.  &  L. 
^EVaissinet,  of  Marseilles,  and  of  Messrs. 
Salary  Fr^res  et  Fils,  of  Bastia  and 
Marseilles,  have  departures  for  Mar- 
seilles, vi&  G^noa  or  Bastia,  and  for 
Naples,  calling  en  route  at  Civita 
Vecohia. 

Messrs.  Fraissinet  start  their  boats, 
carrying  mails  for  France,  from  Leg- 
horn for — 

Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  Cette,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  7  p.m. 

Civita  Yecchia  and  Naples,  on  Tues- 
and  Fridays,  at  4  P.M. 

Bastia  and  Marseilles,  on  Tuesdays, 
at  10  P.M. 

Bastia,  Nice,  and  Marseilles,  on  Fri- 
days, at  10  P.M. 

The  boats  of  Messrs.  Yalery  Fr^res 
et  FUs  slso  leave  Leghorn  for — 

Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  Cette,  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  7  P.M. 

Bastia  and  Marseilles,  on  Wednes- 
tlays,  at  7  p.m. 

Civita  Yecchia  and  Naples,  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  at  4  P.M. 

The  fares  to  Marseilles  by  the  Bastia 
boats  are,  including  table,  60  frs.  Ist 
class  J  and  40  frs.   2nd   class.    The 


passage  to  Bastia  is  about  6)  hrs. 
The  oepartures  are  regular,  and  the 
conveyance  to  Marseilles  economical,  as 
Messrs.  Yalery  make  the  same  charges 
by  their  boats  vid  G^oa. 

The  Italian  postal  steamers  of  Messrs. 
Peirano,  DanovarOy  and  Co.^  oi  Genoa, 
leave  Leghorn  for — 

GI«noa,on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
at  11  P.M.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  10 

Naples  direct^  on  Tuesdays  and 
Satui^ays,  at  10  P.M. 

Civita  Yecchia  and  Naples,  on 
Thursdir^s,  at  10  P.M. 

The  &res  are  as  follow: — Genoa, 
1st  class,  2205  lire ;  2nd  class,  1605 
Ihv.  Civita  Yecchia,  1st  class,  25*05 
lire;  2nd  class,  15*05  lire.  Naples, 
1st  dass,  48*05  lire ;  2nd  class,  80*05 
lire. 

The  Italian  postal  steamers  of  the 
Bubattino  Company  leave  Leghorn — 

For  Bombay,  on  the  25th  of  every 
month,  at  noon. 

For  Alexandria  on  the  6th,  16th, 
and  26th  of  every  month  at  5  p.m., 
calling  en  route  at  Naples  and  Mes- 
sina. 

For  Cagliari  and  Tunis,  every  Fri- 
day, at  11  P.M. 

For  Cagliari,  calling  at  Terranuova 
and  Tortou,  eveiy  Tuesday,  at  3  p.m. 

For  Civita  Yecchia;,  Maddalena,  and 
Porto  Torres,  every  Monday  at  6  p.m. 

For  Bastia  and  Porto  Torres,  every 
Sunday,  at  10  a.m. 

For  Porto  Torres  direct^  every  Thurs- 
day, at  8  P.M. 

For  Porto  Femdo  and  Tuscan  Ar- 
chipelago, every  Sunday,  at  10  A.M.,  and 
Wednesday,  at  8  a.m. 

For  Gtenoa,  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at   11 

P.M. 

The  Italian  postal  steamers  of 
Messrs.  Florio  and  Co.,  of  Palermo, 
leave  Leghorn — 

For  Genoa,  every  Sunday,  at  9  A.3r. 

For  Civita  Yecchia  and  Palermo, 
every  Wednesday,  at  9  p.m. 

The  times  given  above  should  be 
compared  with  the  local  timo'tables^ 
as  they  are  occasionally  altered. 
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Passports  and  Port  Regulations  for 
Passengers.  —  Travellers  arriying  hj 
Btcamers  must  remain  on  board  until 
the  captain  has  made  his  declaration, 
tlie  health  officers  their  inspection,  and 
the  police  their  inspection  of  passports. 
Travellers  embarlung  at  Leghorn  for 
a  foreign  port,  must  in  some  cases 
obtain  the  visa  of  the  Consul  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  proceeding. 
Thefeefor  a  French  visa  is  10  frs.,  and 
when  required,  the  passports  must  be 
delivered  at  the  o^oe  of  the  steamer  on 
taking  places,  and  before  going  on  board. 
The  traveller  may  save  hunself  the 
trouble  attendant  upon  procuring  the 
different  signatures  by  a  trifling  fee  to 
the  commissionnaire  of  his  hotel ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  British  subjects 
travelling  in  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Ghermany,  do 
not  require  passports. 

Boatmen. — ^The  tariff  for  each  pas- 
senger conveyed  from  the  steamer  to 
the  landing-place  nearest  to  the  hotel, 
is  H  lira  with  luggage,  or  1  lira  with- 
out luggage. 

Porters  or  Facckini. — By  a  police 
tariff  (Aug.  20, 1865)  the  remuneration 
of  porters  has  been  fixed  by  the  au- 
thorities : — For  carrying  a  passenger's 
luggage  from  the  landing-place  to  any 
part  of  the  town  or  to  the  rly.  station, 
when  it  does  not  consist  of  more  than 
a  trunk,  sac  de  nuit,  and  hat-box,  1  fr. ; 
for  a  single  trunk  or  portmanteau, 
80  c. ;  for  a  sac  de  nuit,  40  c. ;  for  a 
hat-box,  20  c. 

Consuls, — British  Consul,  Alex.  Mac- 
bean,  Esq.,  12  Yia  della  Madonna; 
United  States'  Consul,  Jay  T.  Howard, 
Esq.,  21  Via  degl'  Elisi. 

Physicia/n. — Dr.  A.  Marlin,  1  Via 
del  Porticciuolo,  4th  floor — ^to  be  heard 
of  also  at  the  British  and  French  Con- 
sulates.   He  speaks  French. 

Divine  Service, — The  English  Church 
is  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  its  registers 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  date 
from  3rd  December,  1707.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid  on  the  28tli  June,  1838,  the 
Coronation-day  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria — and  it  received  consecration 


under  the  title  of  '*St.  George  the 
Martyr,"  in  1844,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  of  Qibraltar.  Service  on 
Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Huntington, 
B.A.  There  is  also  a  Scottish  Free 
Church  in  the  Via  degl'  Elisi,  where 
the  Presbyterian  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  at  11  A.M,  and  3  f.m. 
by  a  resident  minister,  the  Bev. 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  D.D.  The  Swiss 
and  Gherman  Protestants  have  also 
built  a  commodious  church  near  the 
Piazza  Cavour. 

Custom-house  Regulations. — ^The  in- 
troduction of  articles  forming  objects 
of  government  monopolies  is  forbidden. 
Tobacco  in  every  shape,  salt,  and 
playing-cards  are  rigorously  searched 
for,  and  all  luggage  is  examined  by 
the  Custom-house  officers  on  landing. 
As  in  aU  other  Italian  towns,  the 
octroi  guards  stationed  at  the  gates  of 
Leghorn  are  free  to  exercise  the  right 
of  opening  trunks  or  packages,  with  a 
view  to  exacting  octroi  duty  on  all 
consumable  articles  which  may  be 
brought  into  the  town. 

Hackney  Coaches  ply  in  abundance. 
Charges — ^by  the   hour,  1  fr.  70   c, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  40  e. 
for  each  portmanteau,  and  10  c.  for 
smaller  parcels ;  for  the  course  inside 
the  walls,  85  c. ;    and    to    the  lUy. 
Stat.  1  fr.  without  luggage;  carriages 
with  2  horses,  l-3rd  additional,  and 
l-3rd  more  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
Omnibuses    ply    regularly    between 
the  rly.   termmus  and  the  principal 
streets. 

Baths. — Leghorn  has  been  for  many 
years  a  fashionable  bathing-plaoe :  five 
bathing  establishments  have  been  fitted 
up  beyond  the  Porta  al  Mare,  on  the 
road  to  Ardenza  and  Antignano.  There 
are  also  baths  with  a  sandy  bottom, 
outside  the  Fortezza  Vecdiia,  to  the 
rt.  or  north  of  the  port,  to  which  the 
charse  for  a  boat,  to  convey  bathers  to 
and  fro,  is  1  lira.  The  hotels  generaUy 
have  boatmen  attached  to  them,  with 
fixed  charges.  The  bathing-season  is 
from  the  3rd  week  of  June  to  the  end 
of  August. 
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A  handsome  range  of  buildings, 
called  Casini  delV  Ardenza,  consisting 
of  some  twenty  houses  facing  the  sea, 
was  erected  by  a  company,  at  about 
2  m.  distance  from  Leghorn — to  be  let 
as  furnished  lodgings.  Owing  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  company,  these 
houses  have  now  become  priyate  pro- 
perty, but  many  of  them  continue  to 
be  let  for  the  season,  and  there  is  a 
tolerable  restamrant  on  the  premises, 
with  ballroom,  &c.  An  omnibus  runs 
between  the  Casini  and  Leghorn  seteral 
times  a  day. 

BooJcsellert. — ^Aoconci  and  Giaco- 
melli,  No.  1  Via  deUa  Tazza,  and 
Baffaelli  Giusti,  No.  1  Piazza  del 
Picchette,  and  53  Via  Yittorio  Ema- 
niiele. 

News'Toomy  in  the  Piazza  d'Arme, 
next  building  to  the  Prefecture,  with 
the  principal  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  papers. 

Shops. — ^The  principal  are  in  the 
Yia  Yittorio  Emanuele  (or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called.  Via  Grande), 
At  Dunn  and  Malatesta's,  No.  11  Yia 
Yittorio  Emanuele,  will  be  found  most 
articles  of  English  hosiery,  merceiy, 
perfumery,  wines,  pickles,  and  a  large 
stock  of  old  Italian  and  Flanders  lace ; 
D.  Sweeny  and  Co.,  No.  10  Scali 
d'Azeglio,  clothiers,  hosiers,  and  out- 
fitters, haye  a  large  and  yaried  assort- 
ment of  English  articles.  Girolamo 
Costa,  No.  7  Yia  Yittorio  Emanuele  ; 
Cosimo  Mancini,  No.  30,  Piazza 
d' Arme ;  Francesca  Dalli,  No.  1  Via 
San  Francesco ;  and  Madame  M. 
Aloisi,  No.  5  Scali  d*Azeglio,  are  all 
recommended  for  articles  of  feishion 
and  ladies'  dress,  &c. 

Coral  Ornaments  are  extensiyely  ma- 
nufftctured  here.  The  coral  fisheiy  is 
largely  carried  on  from  the  port,  seyeral 
large  feluccas  beins  despatched  eyery 
year  to  the  coast  ofBarbary,  chiefly  to 
La  Cale  and  Biserta,  W.  of  Tunis.  The 
Tuscans  share  to  an  almost  equal 
amoimt  in  this  trade  with  the  Genoese 
and  Neapolitans. 

Mineral  Waters, — TheMineralBaths 
called  Puzzolenti,  2  m.  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  are  sulphureous,  and  said 


to  be  yery  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and 
rheumatic  affections.  The  mineral 
springs  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  salts  of  mag- 
nesia,  and  are  much  frequented  for 
drinking  in  the  summer  months. 

Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
of  late  years,  by  leyelling  many  of 
the  old  fortifications  and  including  the 
suburbs  within  new  walls.  According 
to  the  census  of  31st  December,  1871, 
the  inhabitants  of  Leghorn  numbered 
80,948.  The  population  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  commune,  or  munici- 
pahty,  of  Leghorn,  amounted  to 
16,148,  making  together  97,096  souls, 
of  whom  91,302  were  Koman  CathoUcs, 
925  Protestants,  4,158  Jews,  and  711 
Greeks,  Turks,  freethinkers,  &c.  Some 
of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  are  amongst 
the  most  opulent  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  a  seaport  it  ranks  after  Marseilles, 
G^noa,  Trieste,  and  Smyrna.  The  ac- 
commodation for  shipping  haying  be- 
come insufficient,  especially  for  yessels 
of  a  large  draught  of  water,  which 
were  obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
in  the  roads,  the  late  Gt)yemment 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  new 
harbour,  under  the  direction  of  the 
eminent  French  engineer,  M.  Poirel. 
It  is  situated  S.  of  the  old  one, 
under  the  great  lighthouse,  and  con- 
sists of  a  If^ge  area,  protected  on  the 
W.  by  a  semicircular  breakwater  or 
jetty  :  it  is  now  completed,  and 
capable  of  receiying  ships  of  largo 
tonnage,  eyen  ships  of  war,  protected 
from  the  preyailing  winds  and  heavy 
swell. 

The  historians  of  Tuscany  haye  en- 
deayoured  to  trace  the  existence  of 
Leghorn  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  14th  centy.,  but  it  owes  its  present 
prosperity  to  the  wisdom  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  who  (following  the  plans  of 
his  father  and  grandfather)  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
city.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  walls 
was  laid  by  Francesco  I.  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1577,  but  they  had  not  made 
much  progress  at  his  death.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  were  erected  by 
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Ferdinand  I.,  or  about  his  time.  A 
few  years  before  {i.e.  in  1551)  tbe 
population  amounted  to  749.  He  in- 
yited  inhabitants  of  erery  nation  and 
creed, — Corsicans  who  were  discon- 
tented with  the  government  of  G(enoa ; 
Italians  of  other  states  seeking  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  respective 
governments ;  Boman  Catholics  who 
withdrew  from  persecution  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  new  Ghnstians, — ^that  is, 
forcibly  converted  Moors  and  Jews, — 
as  well  as  Jews  who  adhered  to  their 
religion,  then  driven  from.  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  the  cruelty  of  Philip  II., 
animated  and  assisted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. But  above  all  others,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Provence,  and  the  traders  of 
Marseilles,  who  were  suffering  from  the 
war  then  wasting  France,  crowded  to 
Leghorn.  When,  too,  Philip  III.,  by 
the  edict  of  Valencia  (22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1609),  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  "whose  valleys  were,  in  their 
industrious  hands,  as  another  garden 
of  Eden,"  Cosimo  II.  invited  over 
3000  of  the  exiles,  in  the  hope  that- 
their  great  agricultural  skill  and  in- 
dustry would  fertilize  the  unwhole- 
some maremma,  or  marsh-land,  near 
Leghorn.  They  were,  however,  found 
to  be  such  turbulent  subjects,  that 
they  were  mostly  afterwards  shipped 
off  to  Africa.  To  these  measures  the 
present  commercial  prosperity  of  Tus- 
cany is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  so 
that  Montesquieu  called  Leghorn  the 
chef-d'oewDre  of  the  Medicean  dynasty. 
The  Jews  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
still  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is 
in  their  hands. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
history,  Leghorn  possesses  few  inter- 
esting objects  of  art. 

The  Torre  del  Ma/rzocco^  or  Torre 
JRoaaay  is  almost  the  only  monument 
of  the  age  of  the  Bepublic.    It  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  Marzocco,  or 
lion,  placed  upon  it  as  a  weathercock ; 
and  its  second  from  the  colour  of  its 
vails. 
The  Duomo  is  interesting,  in  consc- 
ience of  the  fiiQcde  having  been  de- 


signed by  Inigo  Jones.  The  present 
handsome  Doric  portico  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Ghrand  Duke 
Leopold  n.  The  paintings  in  the 
vault  are  by  lAgozzi.  This  c&urch  was 
originally  only  parochial,  the  episcopal 
see  being  of  recent  foundation. 

La  Madonna. — ^Here  are  two  good 
pictures  by  RosselU  and  one  by  H  Voir 
terrano. 

Every  religious  sect  is  permitted 
to  have  its  place  of  worship. 

The  English  church  is  regularly  served 
by  a  resident  chaplain.  The  oidi  BriHsh 
Cemetery  contains  several  interesting 
tombs,  amongst  others  those  of 
Smollett  and  of  Francis  Homer;  it 
contains  tombstones  of  the  year  1594, 
and  continued  to  be  used  till  the  31st 
December,  1839,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  town,  it  was, 
as  a  sanitary  measure,  placed  under 
interdict.  It  had  been  imtil  of  late 
years  the  burying-plaee  of  all  our 
countrymen  who  ^ed  in  Tuscany  and 
Lucca,  and  indeed  for  many  of  those 
who  died  at  Borne,  there  having  been 
no  other  Protestant  burying-ground  in 
Italy  before  the  present  centiu-y. 

The  Gb'eeks  have  two  churches,  one 
for  those  who  are  united  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  the  other  for  the  Ortho- 
dox, i.  e.  those  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both ;  and  travellers  who 
are  not  going  to  Venice  or  to  Borne 
should  take  the  opportimity  of  witness- 
ing their  service.  The  Orthodox  Ch., 
in  Yia  Dietro  S.  Antonio,  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  has  some  curious  &reek 
paintings  of  saints,  mostly  on  copper. 
Some  of  the  priestly  vestments,  books, 
lamps,  &c.,  gifts  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  are  very  handsome.  Of  late 
years  the  Gl-reek  population  has  in- 
creased, and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  of  Leghorn  now  belong  to 
that  nation. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  marbles,  and  is  also  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

The  Paktzzo  La/tdarel^  a  splendid 
edifice,  built  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel 
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in  a  situation  a  verr  few  yean  ainoe  oc- 
cupied by  com-fielas,  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  statues.  The  interior 
decorations  by  modem  artists  are  rich. 
Near  here  is 

The  Cheat  Beservoir,  from  which 
the  town  is  supplied  with  water.  It 
was  built  by  Ferdinand  III.,  in  the 
form  of  similar  edifices  of  the  an- 
cients— a  large  underground  basin, 
covered  over  with  a  roofing  in  which 
are  pierced  openings  to  admit  the  air 
and  light,  so  that  the  water  is  preserved 
clean  and  clear ;  this  roof  is  supported 
on  numerous  pillars,  like  those  in  the 
Fiadna  Mirabilis  near  Bais,  and  the 
Sette  Sale  on  the  Esquiline  at  Borne. 
This  cistern  can  contain  a  supply  for 
40  days,  the  water  being  conveyed  by 
a  subterranean  canal  from  the  hills  on 
the  S.E. ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
Bights  at  Leghorn. 

The  IHazza  di  Ccvrlo  Alberto^  a 
large  new  square,  has  statues  of  the 
Oiund  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Leopold  II. 

On  the  side  of   the   port    is    the 
statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  de  Medicis,  by 
Oionawni  deW  Opera^  a  good  work.   At 
the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  four 
Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze,  by  Pietro 
Taccay  modelled  from  a  father  and  three 
Bona  taken  by  the  galleys  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
The  three  Jjazzarettos  of  San  Moeco, 
San  JacopOy  and  San  Leopoldo,  are  all 
Kmarkable  buildings   of  their    kind. 
Sach  was  intended  for  a  separate  class 
of  vessels,  distinguished  according  to 
different  degrees  of  danger  of  contact. 
The  first  was  for  those  which  arrived 
with  a  clean  bill  of  health ;  the  second, 
for  those  which  were  what  would  be 
caUed  in  the  East  compromised ;  the 
third,  for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill :  or, 
AS  it  is  expressed  in  the  Italian,  ac- 
cording as  the  patents  was  netta,  tocca, 
or  brvtta.    The  only  one  of  these  laz- 
zarettos  which  is  now  in  use  as  such,  is 
the  second,  or  San  Jacopo,  and  vessels 
with  foul  bills  of  hwilth   are    now 
ordered  off  to  Yarignano  in  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia— the  only  first-class  lazza- 
retto  now  in  this  part  of  Italy. 


The  monasteiT  of  MotUe  Nero^  upon 
a  hill  near  the  city,  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  hill  is  covei^d  with  villas  of  the 
rich  Livomese,  and  presents  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  the  view  from  the  roads 
and  town  of  Leghorn.  The  monastery 
guards,  in  a  richly  decorated  temple,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Yirgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  venerated  by  the 
people  of  Leghorn  for  500  years :  ''con 
gran  frntto  e  grandissima  divozione." 
It  is  one  of  the  many  similar  works 
said  to  have  found  their  way  miracu- 
lously to  the  places  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  assertea  that  the  picture  sailed 
by  itself^  in  1345,  from  the  island  of 
ifegropont  to  the  neighbouring  shore 
of  Ardenza,  where  it  was  found  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Yirgin,  carried  it  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  is.  It  is  7  ft.  7  in.  high,  and 
4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  is  painted  on  canvas 
glued  to  panel,  and  represents  the 
Yirgin  and  infant  Saviour,  who  holds 
a  string  which  is  tied  to  a  small  bird. 
The  vieWf  seaward  and  inlahd,  from 
the  hiU  above  the  monastery,  is  very 
fine. 

The  aqueduct,  which,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  is  upon  arches,  supplies  the 
city  with  water  brought  from  Colognole. 
It  was  erected  1792. 
'  Itail  to  Pisa  (11  m.  Trains  in  25 
min.)  traverses  an  unintere8ting,marshy 
flat,  crosses  many  canals.  1.  see  Lean« 
ing  Tower  and  Baptistery. 
16  kil.  Pisa  Stat.    See  Bte.  76. 

7B0M  FISA  TO  7L0BENCE — BAIL. 

On  leaving  Pisa  we  enter  a  very 
beautiful  and  highly  cidtivated  coun- 
try. The  fields  are  generally  not 
large.  The  vines  festoon  on  trees ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  laid  out 
in  wheat  and  Indian  com ;  and  every 
opening  shows  a  charming  view  in  the 
distance.  The  railway  from  Pisa  to 
Florence  runs  close  to  the  old  post- 
road  as  far  as  Montelupo. 

6  kil.  Naoacchio  Stat.  The  Pisan 
hills,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  La  Yer- 
rucca,  and  the  Amo  flowing  at  their 
base,  form  beautiful  objects  in  the 
landacape  on  the  1. 
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4  kiL  Coicina  Stat.,  s  cheerful  small 
town  near  the  Amo.  Portions  of  the 
church  and  baptistery  are  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  10th  century .  A  desecrated 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  a 
wine-store,  is  ooyered  with  frescos  by 
Martmo  da  Siena  (1S86),  but  sadly  in- 
jured. Here,  in  1864,  the  Fisans  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat  from  the  Floren- 
tines upon  the  feast  of  San  Yittorio, 
July  28  s  and  thenceforth  that  day  be- 
came a  national  festiyity  among  the 
▼iotors.  li  m.  from  here  are  the 
hydraulic  works  of  La  BoUe,  made  to 
drain  the  Lake  of  Bientina,  by  carrying 
its  waters  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ibmo. 

8  kH.  Fontedera  Stat.  (Ji»fM:  Ghrand 
Albergo ;  Ancora  d'  Oro ;  both  very  in- 
different), a  large  Tillage  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Era  with  the  Amo,  with  a 
population  of  3400,  in  the  richest 
pf^  of  the  lower  Yal  d'Amo.  The 
church  was  built  in  1278.  Here  the 
road  to  Yolterra  turns  off  to  the  south- 
ward, and  this  is  the  best  point  from 
which  the  interesting  countiy  round 
that  town  can  be  visited,  indudiug  the 
copper-mines  of  Monte  Catini,  and  the 
boracic  acid  Lagoni  beyond  Foma- 
rance.  A  diligence  leayes  Fontedera  8 
times  a  week,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
for  Yolterra,  on  the  arriyal  of  the  early 
trains  from  Florence  and  Leghorn,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  6  h. ;  £etres  8 
pauls  (places  in  it  had  better  be  secured 
beforehand,  or  at  Florence) ;  it  returns 
on  the  alternate  days;  carriages  may 
at  all  times  be  hired  from  the  Yetturino 
Gambacorta,  who  has  horses  and  good 
vehicles  for  the  excursion.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  this  route  and  of  Yolterra 
see  Bte.  82.)  On  leaving  the  town  the 
Era  is  crossed  on  an  iron  bridge. 

4  kiL  La  ItoUa  Stat.,  close  to  the 
Amo.  Between  this  and  the  next 
station  a  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Mono- 
poll,  on  a  hiU  very  abimdant  in  tertiary 
marine  fossils. 

8  kiL  8a/n  Bomano  Stat. 

6  kil.  S.  Pierifio  Stat.  The  traveller 
bas  here  on  the  rt.  the  range  of  hills  on 
which  BO  picturesquely  stands  the  town 
of  San  MifUato  dei  TedescM;  a  lofty 
tower  rises  from  the  highest  point  of 


the  hiU,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  for  miles  around.  (Pop.  2543.) 
It  is  celebrated  as  thebirthplace  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  The  Duomo  was  altered 
to  its  present  form  in  1488 ;  some  parts 
are  of  the  10th  century. '  In  1775  it  was 
adorned  with  statues  and  stuccoes. 
The  title  of  Marquis  of  S.  Miniato  was 
some  years  ago  granted  to  an  English- 
m|n  of  Hebrew  extraction ;  this 
town,  like  Fiesole,  Colle,  and  Yolterra, 
having  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
rank  of  nobility  on  plebeians  by  inscrib- 
ing their  names  in  its  Libro  d'  Oro. 
(See  Florence,  pp.  101  and  114.) 

All  along  this  portion  of  the  road 
from  S.  Pierino  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Yal  d'Amo  prevail ;  fields, 
bordered  with  trees,  principally  elms, 
on  which  the  vines  are  trained,  a 
rich  landscape,  bordered  by  undulating 
hills. 

5  m.  Mnpoli  Stat.  {Inn:  Locanda 
del  Sole,  tolerable),  a  thriving  town, 
with  a  population  of  6500,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Amo,  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  Tuscany.  Its  narrow  streets,  over 
which  the  ancient  houses  project  upon 
their  timber  machicolations,  swarm 
like  a  beehive;  it  looks  as  if  every 
trade  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
Had  the  proposal  made  in  the  first 
meeting,  or  " parliament"  of  the  Ghi- 
belline  chieftams  in  1260,  held  in  tliis 
place  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia^ 
prevailed,  Empoli  would  have  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Florentine 
state.  In  this  memorable  conflict, 
described  by  Dante  as 

**  Lo  straxio  e  '1  giunde  scempio 
Che  fece  1'  Arbia  oolorata  in  rouoJ* 

the  power  of  the  Guelphs  seemed  com- 
pletely annihilated,  and  all  who  be- 
longed to  their  party — nobles  and 
popolani,  women  and  children — ^fled 
m>m  Florence,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lucca  and  Bologna.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  root  out  the 
hated  &ction,  Florence  should  be  razed 
to  the  groimd,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment transferred  hither;  and  this 
would  hay^  b^n  carried  into  effect, 
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had  not  one  man  opposed  it,  FarimUa  I 
degli  UberH,  " "Never"  exdaimed  he, | 
*'  will  I  consent  that  the  dear  city 
which  our  enemies  have  spared  shall 
be  destroyed  byour  own  hands.  Were  I 
the  last  of  the  Florentines,  I  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths  to  defend  her  walls." 
So  saying,  he  quitted  the  assembly ;  but 
his  voice  prevailed.  Dante  was  bom 
five  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia : 
his  meeting  with  Parinata  furnishes 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  *  In- 
ferno' (Canto  X.).  In  his  last  words 
to  Dante,  Farinata  exults  in  the  good 
deed  which  he  had  performed : — 

*'  Foi  ch'  ebbe,  aotpirando.  il  capo  momo, 
A  cid  non  ta'  lo  sol  (diase),  ni  eerto 
Senm  oaffion  Hurei  con  gli  altri  moato : 
Ma  ta'  io  mI  cola,  dove  tMrerto 

Fii  per  ciascun  di  torre  via  Fiorenxa, 
Colui  che  la  difesi  a  viso  aperto.* 

**  Then  lighing  moarnftillv,  his  head  he  shook ; 
« Not  singly  mix'd  I  in  that  fhiy,'  said  he, 
'  Nor  witboat  cause  sach  part  with  others  took. 

*  Bat  when  assembled  nambers  had  decreed 

*  To  sweep  fair  Florence  from  the  earth  away« 

*  My  voice  alone  was  raised  aninst  the  deed.' " 

Wbiobt's  Dante. 


The  palace  in  which  the  parliament 
of  the  Ghibellines  is  said  to  have  been 
held  is  yet  standmg  in  the  IHtizza  del 
Mercato,  The  firont  is  painted  in 
fresco  ;  but  all  about  it  has  a  character 
of  a  much  later  date. 

The  collegiate  church,  built  in  1093, 
preserves  its  original  facade  nearly  un- 
altered. The  other  parts  were  altered 
to  their  present  state  in  1738.  It  con- 
tains  several  good  pictures ;  amongst 
others,  Giotto,  Sta.  Lucia  in  the  Ca- 
vern, a  fresco. — Jacopo  da  JEmpoliy  St. 
Thomas. — Cigoli,  the  Last  Supper. — 
I/^ozziy  the  Vision  of  St.  Sokn. — 
Three  excellent  specimens  of  sculpture, 
— a  statue  of  S.  BehestiBaiby  EosselHno ; 
the  Virgin,  a  bas-relief  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  ;  and  the  tripod  supporting  the 
holy- water  basin  to  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  by  DonateUo.  Close 
to  the  church  is  an  ancient  Bap- 
tistery. It  contains  at  the  altar 
paintings  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  attributed  to  CHUr- 
landaio.  The  font  is  of  1447.  San 
Stefano  (1367),  formerly  belonging  to 


the  Augustinians,  retains  some  good 
frescoes  by  H  VoUerrano ;  and  Santa 
Croce  a  painting  by  Ciffoli  of  some 
merit,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 
There  is  a  handsome  fountain,  erected 
about  1830,  in  the  great  square. — £m- 
poli  used  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
popular  sports  and  games,  but  all  have 
become  extinct,  except  that  on  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  a  corso  is  held  in  the 
old  national  style;  with  climbing  of 
"  m&ts  de  cocagne,"  and  the  like,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  memorials  of  the  fes- 
tivities practised  upon  the  election  of 
the  magistrates  of  tne  "  League  of  £m- 
poli,"  1260,  a  confederation  comprising 
twenty-four  communities,  forming  a ' 
minor  republic  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Florentines. 

[The  Baiboad  to  Siena  (39^  miles) 
branches  off  at  Empoli :  the  distance 
is  performed  in  two  hours,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Elsa ;  the  Stations  being 

JD'  Osteria  Bianca. 

Castel  JFiorewtino. 

Certaldoy  the  country  of  Boccaccio. 

JPoffffibonsi. 

Siena.— (See  Ete.  105.) 

This  rly.  affords  the  quickest  line  of 
communication  from  Pisa  and  Leghorn 
to  Siena.] 

A  short  distance  before  reaching 
Monte  Lupo  station  we  pass  on  the  1. 
VAmbrogiana,  a  villa  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  upon  the  site  of  one  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Ardinghelli  family. 
It  is  in  a  semi-castellat^  style,  with 
towers  at  the  four  angles.  Many 
paintings  of  flowers  and  animals,  by 
the  two  Scacciati  and  Bart.  Btmbi, 
were  placed  here  by  Cosimo  III. 
Crossing  the  river  Fesa,  we  reach 

8  ku.  Monte  Lupo  Stat.  The 
Bocca,  or  castle,  was  fortified,  accord- 
ing to  Villani,  by  the  Florentines,  in 
1^3.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Amo  is  the  once  stronghold  of  Ca- 
prafa,  also  rising  boldly  upon  a  hill, 
with  an  abrupt  precipice  of  rolled 
pebbles  towards  the  Amo.  The  men 
of  Capraja,  in  alliance  with  those  of 
Pistoia,  sorely  annoyed  the  rising  re- 
public of  Florence  ;  and  the  Floren- 
tines,  according    to    the   fancies    of 
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those  times,  called  the  fortress  (which 
stood  dose  to  the  site  of  another 
preyiously  denominated  Malhorghetto) 
Motde  LupOf  the  Mount  of  the  Wolf, 
hy  whom  the  copra,  or  goat,  was  to  be 
devoured. 

3  m.  after  leaying  Montelupo  the 
railway  crosses  the  Amo  for  the  first 
time  on  a  massive  iron  bridge.  Here 
commences  the  gorge  or  ravine  of  La 
GonfbUna,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
only  wide  enough  to  allow  the  river  to 
pass ;  it  is  probable  it  has  been  opened 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
which  the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo, 
or  that  of  Florence,  was  drained  of  the 
Lake  which  filled  it.  Much  engineering 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying 
the  railway  through  this  defile.  It  runs 
sometimes  quite  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Amo.  On  the  hills  grow  stone-pines; 
and  in  the  ravines  between  them, 
and  along  the  gorge  in  which  the 
river  runs,  extensive  quarries  of  pietra 
serena,  the  sandstone  so  much  used 
in  the  buildings  of  Florence,  are 
opened. 

The  old  post-road  winds  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  2  m.  before 
reaching  Signa  the  railway  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered to  mark  the  E.  extrOnity  of  the 
Gonfolina  pass.  At  a  short  distance 
from  here,  situated  in  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion, on  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Monte  Albano  range,  is  the  villa 
of  Artemino,  formerly  a  grand  ducal 
residence,  lately  belonging  to  our  de- 
ceased countrywoman,  the  Marchesa 
BartolommeL  Thesnrroundingcoimtry 
is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

8  kil.  Siffna  Stat.  (Fop.  6600),  the 
ancient  borgo,  upon  the  hill  to  the  1., 
surroimded  by  eood  old  walls,  still  re- 
taining their  b(3d  machicolations.  It 
vras  fortified  by  the  Florentines,  in 
order  to  guard  this  road,  by  the  advice, 
according  to  the  Italian  historians, 
of  the  English  Condottiere  Sir  John 
Hawkswood,  1877.  This  place  and  the 
equally  populous  village  of  Lastra,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amo,  and  con- 
nected with  Signa  by  a  bridge,  are  the 


centres  of  the  manufacture  of  straw 
plait  and  straw  hats,  here  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  The  narrow  streets 
are  fflled  with  the  busy  workers.  After 
leaving  Signa  we  cross  the  river  Bi- 
senzio,  a  considerable  stream  from  the 
mountains  behind  Prato.  From  here 
the  valley  widens  into  an  extensive 
plain. 

4  kil.  San  Donnino  Stat.,  near 
Brozsi,  a  large  village  in  the  centre  of 
a  district  which  is  considered  as  the 
very  garden  of  the  Y  al  d'  Amo. 

The  numerous  villas  announce  the 
approach  to  the  capitaL  But  smiling 
as  it  is  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
country  round  Florence  is  peculiarly 
bleak  durine  the  spring.  Even  as  late 
as  the  midcSe  of  March  the  roads  are 
often  whitened  with  frost,  and  the 
sky  dark  and  gloomy.  The  Bailway 
Station  is  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  hotels  of  the  capital 
Omnibuses  to  them :  fare,  with  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  luggage,  1  fr. ;  there 
are  also  abunoance  of  carriages :  frures, 

1  fr.  20  c.  for  a  hackney  coach  with 

2  horses  to  any  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  80  c.  with  1  horse ;  25  c.  for  eveiy 
trunk  or  portmanteau,  and  15  c.  for 
every  bag  or  hat-box.  Do  not  allow 
porters  to  mount  on  the  carriage  at 
the  station. 

11  kil.  Flobxkce. 


ROUTE  80. 


BOLOGNA  TO  TLOBEKOE.     (bY  BOAD.) 

(About  73  m.)  ^ 

Bologna  to  mllks, 

PlftDoro 11 

Lojano 11 

FiUgore 11 

Ck>vlgUaio 8 

Monte  Carelli 8 

Oafaggiolo 8 

Fontebuona 8 

Florence 8 

There  are  no  longer  any  diligences 
or  post-horses  on  thiB  route ;  and  in 
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consequence  of  the  greater  facilities 
of  reaching  Florence  bj  La  Porretta 
and  Pistoia,  there  are  few  tray^ers, 
and  the  accommodation  as  regards 
inns  yery  indifferent,  or  none  at  aJl. 

The  only  waj  of  pofonning  this 
journey  will  be  by  yettuxino,  employ- 
ing nearly  2  days. 

Bologna  to 

11  m.  ^ianoro  (Innt  La  Posta). 

11  m.  Zqfano,  About  this  point 
begins  a  rapid  ascent,  presenting  fine 
riews. 

Just  before  Piligare  we  pass 
through  Soarioa  ^Atsino  (unload  the 
ass). 

8  m.  Filufors,  Noble  yiews  are 
commanded  nrom  its  yicinity:  a  wild 
waste  of  mountains  is  all  around,  bleak 
and  bare,  but  with  a  finely  yaried  hori- 
zon. From  some  points  the  Adriatic 
may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  sunshine. 
The  road,  although  not  so  scientifically 
constructed  as  in  more  recent  periods, 
is  still  good. 

3  m.  farther  on  is  the  yiUage  of 
Pietra  Mala,  dose  to  this  place 
some  remarkable  phenomena  are 
obsenred.  The  Aequa  Bt0a  is  a 
spring,  frequently  almost  dry,  between 
Monte  Beni  and  Montoggiolu  If  a 
lighted  match  be  broueht  near  the 
sorfiioe,  the  gases  exhaled  from  it  im- 
mediately take  ixe,  bumiiiff  with  a 
lambent  flame.  Half  a  mik  to  the 
eastward  are  the  more  extraordinary 
fires  of  Pietra  Mala,  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  from  a  sloping  rocky 
spot,  of  about  8  ft.  across.  By  a  yery 
high  wind  they  are  extinj;uished ;  at 
lught  they  may  be  seen  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  flames,  which 
resemble  those  of  burning  spirits,  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  In  damp  weather  they  be- 
come more  luminous.  The  cause  has 
been  well  described  by  J^lta;  the  gas 
emitted  is  a  combination  of  car^n 
and  hydrogen,  resembling  a  good  deal 
in  composition  the  yapour  of  spirits  of 
wine  or  brandy,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  ye- 


getable  remains  in  the  subjaoent  sand- 
stone rock.  On  leaying  Pietra  Mala 
the  road  passes  close  under  Monte 
Beni,  coyered  with  scattered  rocks  of 
serpentine,  and  the  8<U80  di  Castro, 
The  height  of  the  mountains  is  about 
4100  ft.,,  but  they  haye  an  appearance 
of  desolation  which  conyeys  an  idea  of 
greater  altitude. 

8  m.  CwmUom  (La  Posta  was  a 
good  inn,  andf  the  best  sleepins-station 
between  Bologna  and  Florenc^.  This 
place  is  situated  in  a  wild  but  sheltered 
spot.  To  the  W.  is  the  Sasso  di  Castro, 
to  the  N.  Monte  Beni :  the  rocks  pro- 
trude eyerywhere  through  the  scanty 
soil.  4  m.  more  of  gradual  ascent  bring 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  La 
Futa  (2990  ft.  aboye  the  sea).  Hence 
the  road  descends  into  the  yalley  of 
the  Sieye. 

8  m.  Monte  CareJU*  This  little  town 
is  partly  by  the  road-side  and  partly 
on  the  adjoining  heights.  There  was 
an  Inn,  called  Le  Masekere,  a  single 
house  by  the  wayside,  18  m.  frt}m 
Florence.  Descen(Ungstill,wearriyeat 

8  m.  Cftfaggiolo,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sieye.  The  palace  by  the  road-side 
was  built  by  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  whose 
fayourite  retirement  it  was.  It  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  architecture, 
with  its  K>nff-extended,  battlemented, 
and  maohicolated  walls,  gateways,  and 
towers,  standing  in  a  rich  meadow, 
and  the  yiew  in  the  background  closed 
by  purple  hills.  It  was  enlarged  by 
dosimo  I.,  but  the  arrangements  of 
the  older  palace  haye  been  but  little 
altered.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Cosimo,  Cafaggiolo  became  the  fayourite 
residence  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
and  of  his  &mily:  and  here  the  young 
Gioyanni,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  was  edu- 
cated by  Politian.  Cafiaggiolo,  like 
many  of  the  palaces  of  the  grand  ducal 
Medici,  possesses  a  painful  celebrity 
from,  the  crimes  perpetrated  within  its 
walls.  Here  theoeautiful  Eleanora  of 
Toledo  was  murdered  (Jidy  11, 1576) 
by  her  husband,  Pietro  de*  Medici. 

''  Eleanora  appears  to  haye  had  a 
presentiment  of  ner  £»te.     She  wr 
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when  required;  but,  before  she  set 
out,  took  leave  of  her  son,  then  a 
child,  weeping  long  and  bitterly  oyer 
him.'* — Mogert, 

All  about  Ga&ggiolo  the  country 
and  the  yegetation  are  beautiful — ^yines 
and  mulberry-trees  luxuriant.  The 
cypress  and  box  hedges  grow  well, 
and  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  strong 
and  pleasant  in  the  sun.  The  Apen- 
nines, seen  firom  hence,  are  finely 
formed :  the  purple,  in  yarious  grada- 
tions, from  uie  most  sombre  to  the 
lightest,  is  characteristio  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  road  again  ascends,  to 
cross  the  spur  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  yalley  of  the  Sieve  from 
that  of  the  Amo,  passing  through 

Vaglia  and  FnrcLglia  (halting- 
places). 

8  m.  Fontehuonay  in  a  picturesque, 
though  stony  yalley.  Near  here,  to 
the  1.,  stood  the  palace  of  Pratolino^ 
built  by  Francesco  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Bemcirdo  BuontaletUi, 
but  now  dismantled  and  demolished, 
excepting  some  portions  of  the  outer 
buildings.  The  ^urdens  are  ornamented 
with  curious  foimtains  and  waterworks ; 
but  they  have  been  much  neglected. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennines,  at- 
tributed, erroneously,  to  Oiovanni  di 
Soloffna,  yet  remains.  All  this  part 
of  the  road  is  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines,  clothed  with  olive-trees  and 
vines.  Passing  on  the  rt.  Trespiano, 
the  great  extramural  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  the  hill  of  Fiesole  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  on  the  1., 
gardens  and  coimtry-houses  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  till  at  last 
Florence  comes  into  view.  It  is  en- 
tered, after  8  m.,  by  the  Porta  San 
Gkdlo,  outside  of  which  stands  the  arch 
erected  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of 
Francis  II.,  the  first  grand  duke  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  in  the  last  cent. 


ROUTE  81. 

FLORENCE  TO  8IBNA,  BT  THE  CARRTAGE- 

BOAO. 

MILKS. 

Florence  to  San  Gosdano  •  •  8 
S.  Gasciano  to  Poflsibond  •  .  16 
Po^bonsl  to  Siena      ...      17 

(41  Eng.m.) 

The  Ist  stage  out  of  Florence  is 
very  hilly.  The  road  leaves  Florence 
by  the  Porta  Romana,  from  which 
an  ascent  leads  to  the  village  of 
San  Ga^gio,  having  the  Royal  villa 
of  Poggio  Imperiale  on  the  1.,  and 
the  hiU  of  BeUosguardo  covered  with 
villas  on  the  opposite  side.  3  m. 
from  the  city  gate  is  the  large  village 
of  Galuzzo,  beyond  which  the  road 
passes  on  the  rt.  the  Certoaa  in  Val 
d'  Ema,  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Greve  and  Ema. 
This  celebrated  Carthusian  convent 
was  founded  by  Niccolo  Acciajoli, 
grand  seneschal  of  Naples,  in  1341. 
The  subterranean  chapel  contains  the 
tombs  of  Acciajoli,  by  Orgagna,  and  of 
some  other  members  of  his  family; 
that  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajoli  is  by 
Donatello  and  Giuliano  di  Sangallo.  In 
this  convent  Pius  VI.  found  a  retreat 
during  those  political  troubles  which 
marked  the  latter  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate :  he  was  arrested  within  its 
walls,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France. 
(See  p.  111.)  2  m.  farther,  at  Monte 
Buoni,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to 
U  Impruneta,  where  the  church,  Sta. 
Maria,  is  celebrated  for  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts, 
on  certun  festivals,  an  immense  con- 
course of  devotees  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany.  The  country  around  the  vil- 
lage of  Li  Impruneta  is  of  great  interest 
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to  the  geologist,  being  composed  of  erup- 
tions of  serpentine  through  the  secon- 
dary limestones ;  the  well-known  green 
marble  called  verde  dell*  Impruneta  is 
found  there.  Great  numbers  of  oil- 
jars,  and  of  the  large  earthen  flower 
and  shrub  vases  in  such  general  use  in 
the  Tuscan  gardens,  are  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  road  from  Monte  Buoni  is  one 
continued  ascent  to 

1  San  Caaciano  (Innj  La  Campana), 
on  the  summit-level  between  the  vallevs 
of  the  Amo  and  of  the  Pesa.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Casciano  was  the 
villa  of  Macchiavelli.    In  this  house  it 
is  sud  that   he  wrote  *  The  Prince  * 
and  several  of  his  works.    On  leaving 
the  town  we  descend  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Pesa.     At  the  bridge  called 
Ponte  Rotto  a  hilly  road  branches  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Certaldo ;  ascending  the 
Pesa  for  3  m.,  the  river  is  crossed  at 
Ponte  Nuovo,  where  another  hilly  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Sambuca  and 
Castellina,  in  the  wine-pprowing  pro- 
vince of  Chianti,  and  to  Siena.   A  steep 
ascent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  Barberino, 
a  large  village,  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Pesa  and  EUsa.    There  is 
a  fair  inn  at  Barberino,  where  the  vet- 
turini  stop  on  their  way  to  Siena ;  from 
Barberino  the  road  descends  along  the 
Drove  torrent  to 

2  Poggibonsi,  (Inna:  Aquila  Nera, 
tolerable,  and  cheap  if  you  bargain.) 
(See  Rte.  105.) 


&c.  From  opposite  Monte  Riggioni 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  hills  that 
separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Amo  and  Ombrone — the  highest  point 
of  the  road  being  near  San  Dalmuzzo^ 
over  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Siena 
Railway.  Shortly  afterwards  we  pass 
a  column,  erected  on  tlie  spot  where 
Frederick  II.  met  his  consort  Eleanora 
of  Portugal,  escorted  by  ^neas  Sylvius 
and  by  400  ladies  of  the  city. 

Siena  is  entered  by  tlie  Porta  Camel- 
lia, over  which  is  the  inscription  put  up 
in  1604,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand : 

«•  Cor  magis  Ubl  Sena  pandit." 


Leaving  Poggibonsi  for  Siena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  1.  hand  the  hiUy  district 
of  the  Chiantif  which  gives  name  to 
a  wine  well  known  to  travellers,  and 
celebrated  by  Redi;  and  on  the  rt. 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Elsa  and  the 
large  town  of  UoUe  (5  m.),  where  the 
traveller  will  find  a  very  fair  country 
inn,  to  which  a  good  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1.,  and  continues  to  Volterra.  After 
leaving  Poggibonsi,  4  m.  farther,  the 
picturesque  Castle  of  Monte  Riggixmi 
18  passed,  which,  although  from  with- 
out appearing  a  ruin,  contains,  within, 
a  church,  Piazza,  Palazzo   Pubblico, 


ROUTE  81a. 

SIENA  TO  GR068ETO. 

About  50  m.  (by  road). 

There  is  a  railway  from  Siena  to 
Grosseto,  joining  the  Maremmana  lii;e 
between  leghorn  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
It  forms  the  most  direct  route  between 
Florence  and  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Tuscan  Maremma. 

The  rly.  follows  a  much  more  cir- 
cuitous route  than  the  two  carriage- 
roads,  leaving  Siena  by  the  line  to 
Chiusi,  Orvieto,  and  Orte,  for  20}  m. 
as  far  as  Asciano  (Rte.  97),  from  there 
descending  to  the  S.  along  the  Asso 
torrent  for  14  m.,  as  far  as  Torrenieri, 
leavinff  at  some  distance  on  the  rt. 
the  Abbey  of  Mont'  Oliveto,  Buon- 
convento,  and  Montalcino  (Rte.  105), 
to  the  junction  of  the  Asso  and  Om- 
brone, where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the 
westward,  following  the  latter  river 
to  Paganico,  and  from  there  over  a 
hilly  country  to  Monte  Pescali,  where 
it  joins  the  Maremmana  trunk  line, 
7  m.  before  arriving  at  Grosseto. 

The  chief,  almost  the  onlv  point  of  in- 
terest to  the  traveller  on  tnis  route,  be- 
sides Grosseto  itself,  is  Monte  AndaUu 
near  which  is  Castel  del  Piano,  the  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  various  earths 
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known  as  terra  di  Siena.    These  eaitbs 
are  taken  from  ludes  in  iHiich  the 
workmen  wori^  ap  to  the  waist  in  water. 
There  are  three  different  qualities — 
bolietto,  fasciOf  and  cerckkme.  The  quan- 
tity prodaoed  is  calculated  at  600  tons 
per  Minnm      The  ierra  boilaret  which  is 
fonnd  at  the  greatest  depth,  is  worth 
irom  18  to  40  fcs.  the  quintal ;  the  rest 
from  7  to  9  £cs.    About  400  workmen 
are  employed.    The  annual  yalue  of 
the  product  is  from  100,000  to  150,000 
fcs.  per  annum. 
The  road  journey  is  as  follows : — 
2  m.  from  Siena  a  road  branches 
off  to   the   rt.   at  Monistero^    leading 
to   Chiuadino,  a  forest  district  in  the 
chain   of  secondary    hills  called  the 
Montagnuola — the  road  to  Grosseto  con- 
tinning  along   the   Merse  torrent  to 
the  Osteria  of  the  Fonte  a  Macereto, 
from  which,  continuing  along  the  1. 
bank  to  Petriolo  on  the  Tarma,  a  steep 
ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to  Casale,  and 
a  descent  of  10  m.  more  to  the  village 
of  Faganico,  near  the  rt  bank  of  ^e 
Ombrone.    Between  this  and  Grosseto 
the  road  is  hilly,  but  in  excellent  repair. 
At  Batignano  conmiences  the  descent 
into  the  plain  of  the  Maremma  along 
the  Saiica  torrent,  passing  about  2  m. 
(on  the  1.)  from  the  ruins  of  Boselle, 
and  farther  on  the  baths  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Moscona;  hence  to  Grosseto 
over  a  level  tract  of  5  m. 

There  is  a  second  but  more  interesting 
road,  although  longer,  passing  through 
Chiusdino,  Awnticiano,  and  Soccasirada^ 
not  far  from  the  coal  (lignite)  mines 
of  Monte  Mam  ;  descending  to  Monte 
Pescali,  where  it  joins  the  high  car- 
riage-road and  rl]r.  line  from  I^ghom 
7  m.  before  reacmng  Grosseto. 
For  Grosseto  see  Bte.  83. 


KOUTE  82. 

PLOBENCE  TO  YOLTEBBA,  THE  BOBACIC 
'7ID  LAOONI,  AND  MAS8A  MABITIMA. 

lie  easiest  and  most  economical 
i  of  reaching  Volterra  from  Flo- 
}  will  be  by  Pontedera,  by  rly. 


(Bte.  79).   A  v«y  fair  public  convey- 
ance (fiure  8  pauls)  leaves  the  Pontedera 
Station  eveiy  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  on  the  arrival  of  the  2nd 
trainfrom  Florence,  or  about  12  o'clock, 
and  reaches  Volterra  at  6  in  the  even- 
ing.   Travellers  arriving  at  Pontedera 
will  always  find  vehicles  for  hire.    A 
calessa  for  1  person,  costing  12  francs, 
will  perfbrm  the  journey  in  5  hours. 
The  vetturino  named  Gambacorta  has 
good  carriages  and  horses,  and  can  be 
recommended.    By  writing  to  him  be- 
forehand, at  Pontedera,  parties  will 
save    themselves  delay  and   trouble. 
The  hire  of  an  entire  carriage  will  be 
about  20  frs. 

[A  railway  is  in  activity  from  Cecina 
on  the  coast-line,  to  the  salt-works  of 
the  Moje  di  San  Lorenzo,  or  Le  Saline, 
from  where  there  are  good  although 
hilly  carriage-roads  to  Volterra  (5  m.), 
Monte  Catini  (6  m.),  and  Pomarance 
(7  m.).  This  will  afford  the  most  rapid 
(4  hrs.)  and  convenient  mode  of  reach- 
ing Volterra  from  Florence;  duiect 
trains  leave  Leghorn  at  7  a.m.  and 
12.15  pji.  The  road  from  Leehom 
to  CJecina  is  described  Bte.  83.  From 
Cecina  the  rly.  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  passing  by,  9  kil.  San 
Martino  Stat.,  8  CJasino  di  Terra  Stat, 
7  Ponte  Ginori  Stat,  6  Le  Saline  Stat : 
in  all  SO  kiL,  18^  Eng.  m.] 

From  the  Bailway  station  at  Pon- 
tedera the  road  turns  to  the  S.,  leaving 
the  valley  of  the  Amo  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  Era,  and  follows  the  W. 
side  of  the  latter  during  the  greater 

£art  of  the  journey.  Tne  country  is 
ighly  cultivated,  producing  com, 
maize,  grapes,  and  mulberry -trees, 
whilst  the  hills  on  either  side  are  co- 
vered with  rich  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion, and  crowned  with  picturesque 
villages — the  Val  d'  Era,  in  its  lower 
part  particularly,  bein^  considered 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Tuscany.  4  m.  from  Pontedera  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Ponsacco 
(about  6  miles  from  here,  on  the  rt,  are 
the  Baths  of  Casciano,  much  frequented 
in  July  and  August,  and  very  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  and  nervous  affec- 
tions) ;  and  near  the  8th  mile  that  of 
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Capanoli,  where  there  is  the  large  Yilla 
of  Camogliano,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis Nicoloni.  AlittlefarSieronbevond 
the  Era  is  seen  the  picturesque  Tillage 
of  Piccioli,  on  a  hill  clothed  with  olive 
plantations.  Farther  on,  the  river  Sterza 
IS  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  about 
1  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Era. 
From  this  point  the  valley  narrows, 
and  becomes  less  productive ;  to  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  lower  down  suc- 
ceed the  tertiary  marine  marls  and 
sands.  As  we  ascend  the  valley,  the 
hill  of  Volterra  and  the  mountains 
of  Monte  Catini  come  into  view,  the 
country  becoming  more  bleak  and 
barren.  The  village  of  Lajatico,  a  fief 
of  the  Corsini  family,  is  left  on  the 
right,  and  after  a  gradual  rise  along 
the  Kagone  torrent  the  road  reaches 
its  highest  point,  the  summit-level 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Era  and 
Cecina,  near  the  Osteria  di  Bachetona, 
500  feet  above  the  Amo  at  Pontedera. 
3  roads  branch  off  from  this  point,  on 
the  rt.  to  Monte  Catini,  on  the  1.  to 
Volterra,  whilst  the  continuation  before 
us  leads  to  the  ford  over  the  Cecina, 
Pomarance,  and  to  the  boracic  acid 
Lagoni,  and  from  thence  to  Massa 
Maritima. 

t'he  view  from  the  Pass  of  Xa  Baches 
Uma  is  very  fine,  to  the  N.  embracing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  the 
Gra,  closed  by  the  rounded  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  Apen- 
nines of  Modena  and  Lucca,  amongst 
which  the  peaks  of  La  Pania  form  very 
striking  objects  in  the  panorama;  in 
front  and  to  the  S.  the  clayey,  arid 
region  over  which  Volterra  towers, 
^th  the  river  Cecina  at  its  base, 
and  beyond  the  wooded  range  of  the 
Maremma,  behind  Pomarance,  crowned 
by  the  mediaeval  castles  of  Rocca  Silana, 
Monte  Castelli,  and  Libiano,  whilst  on 
the  It.  and  nearer  to  where  we  are 
Jtanding  are  the  hills  of  Monte 
Catini,  and  the  village  grouped  round 
Its  high  square  tower,  and  the  prolon- 
^tion  of  the  range  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  heights  of 
Castellma  and  Monte  Vaso. 

From  La  Bachetona  a  good  road  of 
6  miles  leads  to  Volterra,  first  ascending 


gradually  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  Cecina  and  the  Era,  and  after- 
wards by  sigzags  the  hill  on  the  top 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Before 
reaching  the  city  the  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  road  passing  along  the 
newly  constructed  promenade  at  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  the 
prospect  over  the  Val  Cecina  and 
Mediterranean  is  extremely  fine. 

Volterra  {Inn,  the  Unione,  comfort- 
able, and  moderate  charges.  The  inn 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  town  [no 
sign]  is  better  than  its  appearance. 
Giuseppe  Callai,  to  be  heard  of  at 
the  Unione,  is  a  good  cicerone,  and 
is  also  a  dealer  in  antiquities).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  Italy,  and  travellers  who 
are  desirous  of  investigating  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated amongst  the  Etruscan  cities 
should  not  fim  to  visit  it  Volterra 
retains  more  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
character  than  any  other.  The  remark 
of  Mafiei,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  at  Volterra  know  nothing  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  too 
partial  witness.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence, 
capped  by  a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of 
marine  shells,  known  by  the  local  name 
of  Panchina,  which  rests  upon  a  mass 
of  blue  clay,  whose  soft  soil  is  so  fire- 
quently  washed  away  by  the  rains  and 
torrents,  that  the  neighbouring  country 
presents  a  singular  appearance  of  ste- 
rility and  desoUtion.  The  hill  of  Vol- 
terra is  bounded  by  the  Era  on  the  N., 
and  by  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ;  it  is  1900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
all  sides  liie  ascent  to  the  town  is  long 
and  rapid.  In  spite  of  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
fh>m  the  citadel,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing; in  clear  weather  it  extends  to 
the  hills  above  Pisa  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  and  commands  a  long  line 
of  sea,  including  the  island  of  Oapraja 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Corsica. 
The  Pop.  of  the  town  is  4872. 

Volterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
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name  of  Velathri  or  Volateme.  Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his- 
tory than  of  that  of  Cortona,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
settlements  of  Etruria.  Its  interest 
is  so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  its  history  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  its  strong  position  between 
the  republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Siena  naturaUy  made  it  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  contests  of  the  free 
cities.  Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  Central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to  assert  its  independence,  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  consuls ; 
but  it  graduaUy  fell  under  the  power 
of  Florence,  and  from  tiiat  time  its 
history  forms  a  part  of  XhaX  of  the 
Florentine  republic. 

The  ancient  grails  are  among  the 
best  characterised  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can masonry ;  they  are  constructed  in 
horizontal  courses  without  cement,  and 
of  massive  blocks  of  tertiary  sand- 
stone, here  called  Fanchina,  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during 
the  sieges  of  the  Middle  Ages,  par- 
ticularly at  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  1472. 
They  are  supposed,  from  the  remains 
still  visible,  to  have  been  6  m.  in 
circuit,  or  about  double  the  extent  of 
those  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole.  The 
most  perfect  fragments  are  seen  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Francesco  and 
below  the  ch.  and  convent-garden  of 
Sta.  Chiara,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  inn.  Of  5  detached 
fragments  one  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
about  14  feet  in  thickness ;  the  largest 
blocks  being  10  feet  long  by  3  feet 
high.  2  square  open  sewers  with  pro- 
jecting sills  are  seen  in  the  walls  about 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sandy 
beds  on  which  they  are  built  are 
gradually  wasting  away  by  the  en^ 
croachments  of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of 
the  ancient  gates  is  still  standing, 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It 
is  called  the  Porta  all*  Arco,  a  cir- 
cular arch,  21  feet  high,  formed  of 
19  huge  masses,  put  together  without 


cement,  the    gateway  which    follows 
being  nearly  30  feet  deep.    The  key- 
stone and  the  two  pilasters  have  colos- 
sal heads  sculptured  on  them  in  the 
porphyritic  rock  (jselagite)  from  Monte 
Catini,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  lions;   but  a  bas-relief  on  one 
of  the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Maseum, 
which  appears  to  represent  this  gate, 
shows  that  they  were  probably  heads 
of  the   tutelary  deities  of  the     city. 
Within  the   gate  the  channel  for  the 
portcullis  is   still  visible,  of  an    age 
long   posterior  to  the  original     con- 
struction. Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
another  gate,  caUed  the  Por^a  di  Diana, 
has  been  much  altered;  near  it  the 
ancient  walls  may  also  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  extent.  Beyond  this,  about 
half-way  down  the  hill,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  modern  public 
cemetery,  at  a  place  called  /  Marmi, 
is   the  Necropolis,  in  the  tombs    of 
which    were     found    several    of   the 
most  valuable  objects  in  the  Museum. 
One  tomb  was  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  sake  of  travellers,  but  is 
now  sadly  neglected.    It  is  a  circular 
chamber,    18    feet   in    diameter,    and 
about  6  feet  in  height ;  it  is  supported 
by  a  column  in  the  centre  forming  part 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tier  of  benches,  on  which 
are  placed  cinerary  urns.    Below  the 
convent  and  ch.  of  San  Francesco,  out- 
side the  walls  (in  two  of  the  chapels 
of  which,  opening  into  the  outer  corri- 
dor, are  good  and  large  bas-reliefs,  by 
iMca  delta  Bobbia,  dated  1501,   of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  of  St,  Francis  and 
two  Saints),    and  near  the  Villa  In- 
ghirami,  is  a  well-preserved  tomb,  exca- 
vated in  the  Panchina,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  of  the  form  of  a  Latin 
consisting   of   an 


cross, 

outer    chamber    and 

smaller    ones,    all 


3 

sur- 


rounded by  benches,  on 

which  rested    numerous 

sepulchral    urns,  which 

are  still  preserved ;  some 

in   terrarcotta,    but    the 

greater  number  in  white 

alabaster,  with  bas-relie&. 

kept  closed,  and  the  key  in  the  hands 

of  the  neighbouring  coniadino.     It  is 
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the  most  interesting  now  in  the  yici- 
nity  of  Volterra. 

Of  the  other  anti<)aitie8,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
the  baths.     The  Piaoina,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  can  only  be  seen 
by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  must 
be  entered  by  a  long  ladder.    It   is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  masonry : 
the  arches  are  sustained  by  6  columns, 
and  constructed  with  blocks  of  great 
solicUty ;  in  the  vault  are  some  aper- 
tures, probably  for  the  water-pipes. 
The  ThermcB  near  the  fountain  of  San 
Felice  are  clearly  Roman,  and  consist  of 
two  baths  and  some  smaller  chambers, 
in  which  we  may  trace  fragments  of 
a  rude  mosaic  pavement  and  bas-reliefs. 
One  bath  is  circular,  the  other  square  ; 
from  the  substructions  the^  appear  to 
have  been  vapour-baths,    ni  the  Borgo 
di  Montebradoni   are  remains  of  an 
Etruscan  hypogeum,  with  some  cine- 
rary urns,  ice.     Several  excavations 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  h'ave   led  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Etruscan   se- 
pulchres, with  urns,  vases,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  are  traces  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre.  But  all  these  remains  yield 
in  interest  to  the  museum  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  where  most  of  the  obiects 
discovered  in  the  tombs  and  ruins  have 
^en  carefnUy  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  rhyme 
of  the  perioid.  The  tower  was  much 
shattered  b^  the  earthquake  of  1 826,  and 
has  been  smce  rebuilt  The  mediseval 
facade  is  covered  with  armorial  shields : 
hut  the  windows,  as  in  most  of  the 
huildings  which  surround  it,  have 
been  modernized.  The  two  lions  sus- 
taining the  arms  of  Florence  were  added 
▼hen  the  Florentine  republic  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Volterra,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  own  citizens  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  people.  The  Palazzo  contains 
the  museum  and  public  library.  The 
^useum  18  one  of  the  most  interesting 
local  coUections  in  Italy,  and  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  treasures  to  the  munin- 
CMice  of  Monsignore  Mario  Guamacci, 
▼ho  bequeathed  his  Etruscan  collec- 


tions to  the  town  in  1761 ;  it  is  filled 
with  tombs,  statues,  vases,  coins,  bronzes, 
patene,  sold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c., 
collected  in  the  Necropolis.  The  whole 
are  arranged  in  9  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  one  on  the  first  containing 
the  coins.  There  are  upwards  of 
400  cinerary  urns,  mostly  of  white 
alabaster,  a  variety  of  gypsum  ;  some 
however  are  of  tufa,  and  a  few,  the 
most  ancient  probably,  in  terra-cotta; 
thev  are  square,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  length.  On  the  lids  are  generally 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  deceased. 
Several  of  the  urns  have  inscriptions, 
— among  which  the  names  of  CcBcina 
(Ceicna),  Flavia  (Vlave),  Gracchia 
(Cracne),  and  other  well-known  Etrus- 
can families,  may  be  recognised.  The 
bas-relieft  of  these  urns,  independently 
of  their  interest  as  works  of  art,  are 
instructive  in  affording  an  insight  into 
the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. On  some  of  the  urns  they  are 
coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains  traces 
of  gilding.  They  represent  various  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life,  and  a  most  re- 
markable series  of  subjects  illustrating 
every  period  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
Among  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  are 
manv  of  a  very  affecting  character; 
death-bed  scenes  are  fiivourite  sub- 
jects, and  the  parting  of  husband  and 
wife  is  fre(|uently  represented  in  various 
and  touchmg  forms.  In  some  cases, 
the  soul,  symbolised  by  a  fi^re  on 
horseback,  is  represented  setting  out 
on  its  long  journey,  while  a  child,  the 
sister  prol^bly  of  the  deceased,  is  striv- 
ing to  detain  it,  and  the  messenger  of 
death  is  hurrying  it  on,  carrying  over 
his  shoulder  a  long  sack  like  a  purse, 
one  end  containing  the  good,  the  other 
the  bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  In  other 
bas-reliefs,  the  soul  on  horseback  is 
proceeding  on  its  journey  to  the  next 
world  attended  by  Charon  and  a  good 
genius.  On  another  urn  we  see  the 
funeral  car  drawn  by  horses  with  their 
heads  hanging  down  as  if  in  grief,  con- 
veying the  body  and  the  mourners  to 
the  tomb.  On  some,  we  see  human 
sacrifices,  and  on  others,  sacrifices  of 
different  animals.  On  many  of  the 
urns  are  sculptured  flowers,  which 
are  represented  half-blown  when  the 
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deceased  was  young,  and  full-blown 
when  he  was  an  adult.  Funeral  and 
triumphal  processions,  and  the  solemn 
processions  of  the  judges,  occur  almost 
side  by  side  with  banquetings  and 
other  familiar  scenes  of  an  Etruscan 
home ;  and  even  the  representation 
of  a  girls'  school  is  not  wanting. 
Boar-hunts,  buU-fights,  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  horse-races  in  the  circus, 
supply  an  instructive  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  Etruscan  sports;  while  the 
events  of  ancient  mythology,  which  are 
here  represented,  include  almost  every 
popular  topic  of  ancient  history  or 
fiible.  Without  entering  into  details, 
we  may  mention  the  following  as  the 
principal  subjects  of  these  sculptures: 
— ^Ulysses  and  the  Syrens,  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  the  Bape  of  Helen,  the  Murder 
of  Polites  by  Pyrrhus,  ihe  Death  of 
Pyrrhus  at  Delphi,  the  Death  of  Cly- 
tenmestra,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Orestes 
and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  Chiefs  before 
Thebes  (three  urns,  one  of  which  has 
a  representation  of  the  gate  of  Vol- 
terra),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  Amphi- 
araus  and  Eriphyle,  (Edipus  and  the 
Sphinx,  (Edipus  slaying  his  father 
I4UUS,  Cadmus  and  the  Dragon,  Cad- 
mus fighting  the  armed  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithse,  Actseon  and  his  Dogs, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  Bape 
of  Proserpine.  The  2  large  urns  or 
sarcophagi,  which  are  upwards  of 
5  feet  long,  were  found  in  1760,  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family.  One 
has  a  male  figure  on  the  Ud,  and 
on  its  front  a  funeral  procession ; 
the  other,  which  bears  a  female  one, 
has  two  very  touching  groups  repre- 
senting a  mother  with  her  children 
taking  leave  of  her  husband,  and  the 
same  mother  fondling  her  child  after 
her  bereavement.  The  walls  of  the 
8th  chamber  are  covered  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  with  fragments  from 
the  Roman  baths.  In  the  9th  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  mosaic  found  in  the  baths  in 
T761 ;  and  the  headless  statue  of  a 
male  with  a  cUld  in  her  arms,  dis- 
vered  by  Maffei  in  the  amphitheatre, 
d  supposed  by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea 
>rcia  of  the  Etruscans.    It  bears  an 


inscription  on  tiie  right  arm,  which  has 
been  interpreted  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief 
representing  a  bearded  soldier,  of  life 
size,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  is 
considered  by  Micali,  Gori,  and  other 
archaeologists,  as  the  oldest  relic  in 
the  museum ;  it  probably  formed  the 
side  or  jamb  of  the  door  opening  into 
a  sepulchre.  In  a  room  above  stairs 
and  near  the  library  are  contained  nu- 
merous smaller  Etruscan  antiquities — 
bronzes,  smaller  vases,  inscriptions,  &c.; 
some  of  the  bronzes  are  very  beautiful — 
such  as  handles  of  vases,  ornaments 
of  horse-trappings,  &c. ;  there  is  also  a 
good  collection  of  coins,  those  of  Vol- 
terra,  of  a  very  rude  style,  presenting 
the  principal  interest.  A  small  series  of 
cameos  and  intaglios,  and  a  fine  specimen 
in  silver  gilt  of  that  peculiar  ornament, 
the  huila,  recentiy  found  in  one  of  the 
Volterra  tombs,  and  so  frequentiy  repre- 
sented in  Etruscan  costumes.  In  the 
great  Hall,  the  Sola  delta  Magistratura^ 
over  the  Museum,  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary, containing  13,000  volumes:  it 
was  also  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
same  public-spirited  prelate,  Guamacci. 
Besides  the  printed  books,  it  contains  a 
series  of  the  Acts  of  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  City  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  There  are 
also  some  good  ivory  sculptures,  in 
the  form  of  boxes  for  wedding  presents, 
and  2  very  fine  crozier-heads,  also  in 
ivory,  wmch  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
of  tiie  Carthusian  Monastery  of  the 
Badia,  and  to  a  Bishop  of  Volterra  of 
the  12th  century.  At  one  extremity 
of  the  Sala  de  la  Magistratura  the  wall 
is  covered  by  a  large  fresco,  attributed 
to  one  of  the  Orcagnas  (probably  Ber- 
nardo) ;  it  represents  the  Annunciation 
and  &iints;  unfortunately  it  has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  the  earthquake 
and  by  modem  restoration. 

The  Cathedral,  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  by  Niccold  Fisano,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  16th  century  by 
Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  facade  is 
entirely  of  the  13th  century,  but  the 
door  of  black  and  white  marble  may 
be  more  recent.  The  interior  is  im- 
posing.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
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cross,  and  retains  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  original  design  of  Nio^ 
colb.  The  Corinthian  capitals  in  stacco 
were  added   to  the  columns  (which 
haye  heen  lately  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  painted   stucco)  in    1574   by 
Ricciarelliy  who  adorned  the  roof  of 
the    side    aisles   with    the   armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  the 
fabric.    Inside  the  principal  door  are 
bas-relief^  representii^  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian  to  this 
cathedral ;  it  was  originally  interred  in 
the  ch.  dedicated  to  the  saint  on  a  hill 
4  m.  N.  of  Voltemt,  and  was  brought 
hither  in  the  year  820  by  Bishop  Andrea. 
The  bas-relieft  were  formerly  placed 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  1767.     On  the  1.  of  the  great 
entrance  is  the   tomb  of  the  learned 
Mario  Maffei,    bishop   of    Cavullon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  GoUe^,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Pans,   and 
on  the  rt  that  of  Archbishop  Incontri, 
a  modem  work  by  Costoli.    The  vault 
of  the  choir  was  once  covered  with 
frescos    by    Niccolo     Cirdgnani^     de- 
stroyed by  the  restorations  subsequent 
to  the  earthquake.    The  marble  pulpit 
is  covered  with  very  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs.     It  is  sup'ported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  granite,  resting  on  the  backs 
of  lions    and    monsters.     The    bas- 
relief  in  the  front  represents  the  Last 
Sapper;    the  3    others  are  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and 
the   Annunciation,    with    the    name 
of  each   figure    engraved    above    it. 
In  the   chapel  of  the  Inghlrami  fa- 
niily,  in  the  N.  transept,   are   some 
frescoes  by  Giovanni  da  8,   Oiovannif 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  painting  by  DomenichinOf 
of  his  conversion,  much  injured   bjr 
retouching;    it  is  said  that  Domeni- 
chino   received     for   this  work    800 
scudi.  The  other  pictures  of  the  chapel 
are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  by 
Francesco  Curradi,  formerly  attributed 
to  Guercino ;   and  the  Saint  receiving 
letters  relating   to  the   Christians  of 
Damascus,  by  Matteo  BoaaelU.    This 
chapel  was  buUt  in  1 61 5  by  Gen.  Jacopo 
Inghirami,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the 


16th  century,  called  the  **flagello  de' 
Barberrachi  e  de'  Turchi."  In  the 
chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  by 
Bishop  Serguidi,  in  the  south  transept, 
is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Santi 
di  Tito,  with  the  name  and  date,  1592. 
The  altar  was  desired  by  Vasari. 
The  side  walls  are  pamted  by  Oiovcmni 
Balducci ;  and  the  stuccoes  of  the  vault 
are  by  HicciareUi,  whose  portrait  has 
been  introduced  by  Balducci.  In  the 
Gherardi  chapel  (2nd  on  1.)  is  an 
Annunciation,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  back,  B.M.F.  (*' Bartolommeo  me 
fece") ;  it  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio.  The  fine  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  is  by  CHobattisia  Naldini, 
Over  one  of  the  side-doors  is  a  bust 
of  S.  Lino  by  Lxtca  della  Bobbia,  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosary  (the  1st  on  1.)  the 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Cungi  of  Borgo  & 
Sepolcro.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Octavian,  near  the  choir,  is  the 
beautiful  marble  tomb  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted by  Raffaelle  Cioli,  in  1525,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Volterra,  who 
were  desirous  of  commemorating  their 
delivery  from  the  plague  of  1522 
through  the  supposed  intercession  of 
the  saint.  The  2  angels  bearing  co- 
lumns at  the  sides  are  by  Andrea  Fer- 
rucci.  The  high  altar  and  choir  have 
been  entirely  modernized ;  and  the  fine 
picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  heavens, 
with  saints  below,  amongst  whom  is  St 
Francis  bearing  a  cross  m  front,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  //  Volterrano,  has 
been  removed  to  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  be- 
hind the  pulpit.  The  two  spiral  co- 
lumns on  eacn  side  of  the  high  altar, 
with  kneelinff  angels  opon  them,  are  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  The  beauty  of  the  head 
of  St.  John  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo,  opening  out 
of  the  S.  transept,  is  a  real  picture- 
gallery,  several  valuable  paintings  f^om 
the  cathedral  and  other  churches  having 
been  removed  to  it : — an  Annunciation 
by  JMca  Signorelli,  painted  in  1491; 
the  Virgin  with  saints  and  angels,  a 
beautiful  work,  by  Leonardo  da  Pis- 
toja;  the  Magdalen  delk  Hadici,  by 
Camilh  Incontri,  a  scholar  of  Guido, 
who  retouched  the  head  and  some  other 
portions;  the  Nativity,  by  Benvenuto 
da  Siena,  dated  1470 ;  a  Crucifixion- 
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Bosso  Fiorentino;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Filippo  Lippi;  S.  Joseph,  by  H 
VolteiTano,  one  of  his  earliest  works; 
a  small  Crucifixion,  by  Sodoma,  The 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  a  fres- 
co of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  forming  the 
background  to  some  large  wooden 
figures  representing  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and  a£aiost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  them ;  the  representation  of 
the  SS. Nome  di  Gesti, executed  in  wood, 
was  presented  to  the  town  in  1424  by 
S.  Bernardino  da  Siena,  when  he  in- 
troduced his  new  religious  order.  There 
is  an  epitaph  in  this  cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Csecina,  who  died 
in  1765,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  family  whose  name 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  associated 
with  Volterra.  The  Sacristy,  celebrated 
for  its  relics,  has  a  silver  reliquary, 
remarkable  for  its  elaborate  workman- 
ship, contuning  4  pieces  of  the  true 
cross. 

The  neighbouring  ch.  of  S,  Giovanni, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagonal  building, 
referred  to  the  7th  century.  The  door- 
way of  black  and  white  marble  is 
curious,  and  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns are  fiill  of  animals  and  birds. 
Over  the  architrave  are  13  heads  in 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
altar  is  covered  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  seraphim,  beautifully 
sculptured  by  Balsimelli  da  Settignano 
in  the  16th  century.  The  picture  over 
it  of  the  Ascension  is  by  Niccold  Cir. 
cignani.  The  ancient  octagonal  bap* 
tismal  font  in  marble,  with  its  hand- 
some bas-reliefs,  was  sculptured  by 
Andrea  di  Sansovino  in  1502,  and  the 
beautiful  Ciborium,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church,  formerly  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  Cathedral,  bears  the 
name  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  with  the 
date  (1471). 

The  Ch.  and  Monastery  of  San  Lino 
were  founded  in  1480  by  Bafiaello 
Maffei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at  the  cost 
of  80,000  scudi.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  his  brother 
Mario,  whose  mausoleum  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
cathedral.    The    tomb,  on  I.  of  high 


altar,  is  of  white  marble;  the  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Mafifei  is  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole;  the  ornaments  are  by  Frh 
Angela  Montorsoli;  and  the  statues  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Beato 
Gherardo  Maffei,  the  Franciscan,  are  by 
Staggi,  Baffaello  Maffei,  who  was  bom 
at  Volterra  in  1451,  obtained  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Accademia  Letteraria  dei  Sepolti,  the 
autlior  of  the  *  Commentarii  Urbsuii,' 
dedicated  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Odyssey.  He  was  appointed 
by  Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into  Hungary, 
and  was  employed  by  the  same  pope 
in  other  important  negotiations.  His 
brother  Antonio  Volterrano  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  razzi.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Lino,  over 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Francesco  Curradi 
(1597).  The  5  lunettes  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  and  one  of  the  altarpieces 
are  by  Cosimo  Daddi, 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  founded  m 
the  13th  century  by  the  Comune  and 
citizens,  was  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  has 
undergone  many  subsequent  altera- 
tions. It  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Guidi  family,  among  which  is  that  of 
Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop  of  Penna  and 
Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guicciardini,  with 
whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  from 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  died  in  1588.  At  the  altar 
of  the  Maffei  £eimily,  2nd  on  rt.,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saints,  by  Luca  Signorelli  (14^1).  The 
Gabbretani  altar  has  a  Nativity  by 
Giovanni  Baldtujci,  in  1591.  The  Con- 
ception is  by  Giohattista  Naldini,  1585. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  Guamacci  chapel 
is  by  Cosimo  Daddi.  The  celebrated 
Mario  Guamacci,  founder  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  earliest  Etruscan 
scholars,  is  buried  here.  His  tomb  was 
erected  during  his  lifetime. 

A  door  on  the  rt.,  near  the  high 
altar,  opens  into  the  Gothic  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Confratemitd  della 
Crooe  di  Giomo,  built  in  1315,  by 
Mone  Todirigi.  The  interior  is  co- 
vered with  frescos  which  have  suffered 
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from  the  effects  of  damp  and  time— • 
some  of  them  are  partially  defaced ;  the 
whole  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  On  the  blue  vault  are  the  4 
Evangelists,  by  Jacopo  da  Firenze^  1410. 
The  paintings  upon  the  side-walls,  by 
(jianni  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Cienni  da  Fi' 
renze,  with  the  date  1410,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  one  of  them,  repre- 
sent, in  differentcompartments,  the  Mas- 
sacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Recovery  of 
the  True  Cross,  &c.  S.  Helena  bearing 
the  Cross,  surrounded  by  male  and  fe- 
male saints,  and  the  group  around  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  are  very  beautiful.  These  fres- 
cos are  interesting  for  the  costumes  of 
the  period  which  they  represent.  This 
Cienni  has  been  supposed  on  very 
doubtfal  grounds  to  be  Cennino  Cennini 
d<i  CoUe,  tiie  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  fresco-painting  latelv  published  in 
i^ngUsh.  The  Crucifixion  at  the  altar 
of  this  chapel  is  by  Sodoma, 

The  Ch,  of  S,  AgostinOf  built  in  the 
16th  century,  and  restored  in  1728, 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  I^ancesco 
Cwrradi,  and  2  paintings  by  //  Volter- 
rano^  one  representing  me  Purification, 
painted  in  1630,  when  he  fled  to  Voi- 
terra to  escape  the  danger  of  the  plague, 
which  was  then  raging  in  Florence. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  relics ;  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
at  the  Falconcini  altar,  is  still  regarded 
with  great  veneration. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Michele,  with  a  Gothic 
front,  founded  in  1285,  and  restored 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie  in 
1828,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by 
Carlo  Maratta^  1st  chapel  on  rt.  At  the 
altar  of  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  founder 
of  this  order,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
by  Giuseppe  Zocchi.  The  Scuole  Pie 
were  established  in  the  adjoining  con- 
vent in  1711,  and  are  here  much  fre- 
quented. The  present  Pope  Pius  IX. 
was  educated  here. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  suburb 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  2  portions : 
the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vecchia,  and 


the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cassero  was 
built  in  1343  by  Walther  de  Brienne, 
duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of  Voiterra. 
Its  foundations  partly  rest  on  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  walls.  The  Rocca  Nuova 
was  erected  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  taken  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  they  constructed,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  prison 
called  //  Mastio ;  it  was  formerly  used 
for  state  offenders,  and  it  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  as  the  place  of 
the  long  confinement  of  the  mathe- 
matician Lorenzo  Lorenzini,  the  pupil 
of  Vivian! .  He  was  imprisoned  here 
in  1682  by  Cosimo  III.,  on  the  sus- 
picion of  being  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments in  Uie  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Grand-Duchess  Margaret 
of  Orleans  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  prince's 
death  in  1693.  During  the  11  years  of 
his  captivity  he  composed  his  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  which  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  Citadel  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  prison  for 
male  convicts  condemned  to  lengthened 
periods  of  imprisonment  The  cellular 
and  silent  system  is  now  adopted  in  it. 
At  present  it  contains  upwards  of  300 
prisoners,  some  for  most  atrocious 
crimes.  Permission  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  SoUo  Pre" 
fetto  of  Voiterra  to  visit  these  prisons 
in  all  their  details. 

Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  called  the  Torre 
degli  Auguri.  An  inscription  still  visi- 
ble over  the  door  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters shows  that  it  was  built  in  1299 
by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo  in 
Altopascio. 

The  Caaa  Ouamacci,  opposite  the 
ch.  of  S.  Michele,  with  its  3  towers, 
has  an  inscription  over  the  door  in 
Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that  the 
first  tower  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  and  records  the 
name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo  da  Lu- 
gano. 

The  Casa  Ducci,  in  the  same  street, 
has  an  inscription  built  into  the  fa9ade 
commemorating  a  child  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
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The  Casa  Ricciarelli  is  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra. It  contains  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  Elijah  by  that  great  artist,  who  was 
bom  here  in  1509,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1566.  The  Casa  MasaelU  in  the  Via 
del  Crocifisso  contains  another  example 
of  this  master  in  the  ceilii^  of  a  small 
room  which  he  painted  in  fresco. 

The  Fountain  of  San  Felice,  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  waters,  which  pos- 
sess aperient  qualities.  They  are  much 
used  in  dyspeptic  complaints. 

The  Alabaster  Manufactories  of  Vol- 
terra will  be  worth  visiting ;  they  have 
much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
years,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  male  and  female  pop.  of  the  town 
are  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in 
the  trade,  which  contributes  to  its 
great  prosperity;  the  great  markets 
being  tne  United  States,  India,  China, 
and,  in  Europe,  Russia.  Nearly  all  the 
yases  and  ornamental  works  seen  in 
the  shops  of  Florence  and  Leghorn 
come  from  Volterra ;  and  as  there  are 
several  shops  in  the  place,  travellers 
will  be  able  to  make  their  selection 
on  the  spot,  and  at  prices  inferior  to 
those  asked  at  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  commoner  varieties  of  the  stone 
used  for  vases,  &c.,  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  but  the  finer 
qualities  of  white  statuarv  alabaster 
have  been  brought  from  the  quarries 
of  La  Osusteliina,  S.  of  Leghorn.  One 
of  the  largest  and  best  assorted  ware- 
houses is  Siat  of  Sig.  Chierici,  behind 
the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni. 

The  Environs  of  Volterra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  afford  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  The  VUla  Inghtrami,  in  the 
valley  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  labyrinth  in 
the  rock,  called  the  Buche  det  Saracinif 
on  die  principle  which  assigns  to  the 
Saracens  every  wonder  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra 
"^  the  deep  chasm  called  the  Baize,  on 

3  N.W.  between  the  churches  of  San 

iisto  and  La  Badia,  produced  by  the 


action  of  water  during  many  centuries 
on  the  clayey  and  marly  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  is  no  place  in 
Tuscany  where  the  operation  of  this 
cause  has  been  attended  with  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ravine  or  chasm  is  composed, 
like  the  table-land  on  which  Volterra 
stands,  of  a  tertiary  sandstone  resting 
on  a  thick  mass  of  blue  clay ;  as  the 
subjacent  marls  are  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  by  the  percolation  of  the 
springs  between  the  sandy  and  marly 
beds,  large  portions  of  the  more  solid 
superincumbent  rock  are  continually 
falling  from  above  without  having  any 
apparent  effect  in  filling  up  the  abyss. 
It  IS  known  from  authentic  documents 
that  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
ravine  was  a  highly  cultivated  spot, 
well  wooded,  and  covered  with  ha- 
bitations, in  the  7th  century;  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  the  sides  were 
observed  to  be  gradually  undermined 
by  the  water  which  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata;  in  1627 
the  ch.  of  San  Giusto  was  engulfed; 
and  in  1651  its  rapid  increase  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  another  ch., 
which  had  previously  appeared  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Ck>simo  II. 
made  an  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  mischief,  and  several  plans  were 
subsequently  tried  to  collect  the  waters 
into  another  channel ;  but  all  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  inhabitants  ob- 
serve with  great  regret  that  the  danger 
is  gradually  approaching  the  celebrated 
Camaldolese  monastery  of  S.  Salva- 
tore,  now  only  a  very  few  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery,  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatore,  situated  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Vol- 
terra, ^and  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
was  founded  in  the  11th  century  for 
the  Camaldolese  monks.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Doric  cloister,  and  contains  many 
works  of  art.  At  the  altar  of  S. 
Romualdo  is  a  picture  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  representing  S.  Romualdo, 
S.  Benedict,  S.  Atina,  and  S.  Greciniana. 
At  the  altar  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Donaio 
JfoAco^t  (1599) ;  at  the  altar  della  Pietil 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Gio^ 
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Paoh  Bossetti,  and  at  another  altar  is 
the  NatWity  of  the  Sayiour  by  the  same 
master  (2nd  on  I.).  The  Arescos  of 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Romnaldo  at  the 
sides  of  the  organ  are  by  //  VoHerrano. 
In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot  is  a 
good  picture  of  Job  by  Donato  Mascagni^ 
by  whom  are  the  frescos  relative  to  the 
life  of  S.  Giusto,  and  the  large  painting 
of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in  the  Refec- 
tory, where  sJso  there  is  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  yarious  events  in 
the  history  of  Volterra.  Built  into  the 
&9ade  of  the  church  are  some  early 
Christian  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
▼hich  belonged  probably  to  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the  11th  century. 
About  }  m.  outside  the  Porta  Selci 
is  the  Convent  of  San  Francesco ;  in 
small  chapels  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  church  are  two  fine 
and  large  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  of 
the  della  Robbia  school;  they  repre- 
sent, one  St  Francis  and  two  saints, 
and  the  other  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
the  Destroying  Angel,  a  remarkable 
composition  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor  and  the  date  (1501). 


BxcuBsioN  TO  Monte  Catini  and 
ITS  Mines,  etc. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Volterra  to  the  Copper 
Mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
10  m.  distant.  A  light  gig  may  be  hired 
to  go  and  return  for  6  frs.  Leaving 
the  city,  we  follow  Uie  same  road  as  far 
as  the  Inn  of  La  Bachetona,  from  which 
another  excellent  one  brings  us,  in 
i  an  hour,  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Catini,  where  there  is  a  Cafe,  in  which 
the  geological  traveller  who  may  wish 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  interesting 
district  will  find  accommodation. 

The  village  of  Monte  Catini  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formed  of  a 
very  peculiar  eruptive  rock,  called  Se- 
^gite,  often  prismatic,  on  the  1.  of  the 
road;  it  presents  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  high  square  tower,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Castle,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  an  object  in 


the  landscape  for  many  miles  around. 
About  1  m.  beyond  the  town  is  tlie 
Mining  establishment  of  Caporciano  or 
La  Cava.  The  mines  of  Monte  Catini 
have  of  late  years  acquired  much  cele- 
brity from  the  richness  and  abunduice 
of  their  copper  ores.  They  appear  to 
have  been  worked  as  far  back  as  the  15th 
century:  in  1827  they  were  re-opened 
by  a  company,  who,  after  10  years' 
labour,  abandoned  them,  when  they 
became  the  property  of  some  English 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
since  which  they  have  attained  an  un- 
exampled prosperity,  at  least  in  the 
mining  annals  of  Italy. 

The  country  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  a  very  peculiar  geological 
character.  As  the  traveller  approaches 
Monte  Catini,  he  will  observe  that  it 
forms  part  of  a  group  of  pointed  hills, 
very  different  in  form  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  all  others  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  are  also  very 
different  mineralogically,  being  formed 
chiefly  of  a  singular  rock  of  igneous  or 
eruptive  ori^n,  which,  from  its  colour, 
has  been  called  Oabbro  Sosso  by  the 
Tuscan  geologists,  and  which  has  much 
analogy  with  certain  porphyries,  and 
especially  with  those  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  in  the  New  World ;  this  Gabbro 
RoasOf  which  has  risen  through  the 
surrounding  sandstones  and  limestones 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
constitutes  the  peaks  of  Monte  dell' 
Abete,  Poggio  alia  Croce,  and  Monte 
Massi.  The  mine  of  La  Cava  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  latt^er  hill — the  house 
or  villa  of  La  Cava  and  the  prin- 
cipal works  being  at  its  base.  The 
metalliferous  deposit  is  of  as  pe- 
culiar nature  as  the  rock  in  which  it 
is  situated,  commencing  at  the  sur- 
&ce  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  vein, 
which  gradually  widens  on  descending, 
and  which  swells  out  in  some  places 
to  the  breadth  of  several  yards,  the 
ore  bein^  in  the  form  of  large  globular 
masses,  imbedded  in  a  steatite  rock, 
which  fills  up  the  interval  between  the 
Gabbro  Rosso  and  a  subsequently  pro- 
truded mass  of  serpentine.  The  geolo- 
gist will  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
very  intelligent  engineer,  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, the  director  of  the  works,  every 
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facility  for  examining  them.  The  mine 
is  now  worked  on  6  different  levels, 
the  lowest  575  feet  below  the  sar&ce. 
For  some  years  the  power  ased  for  re- 
moving the  water  and  the  ores  had  been 
by  horses  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  works  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  water,  a  steam-engine  has 
been  set  up,  and  a  magnificent  adit- 
level,  of  nearly  an  English  mile  (144 1^ 
yards)  in  len^h,  completed  in  1857. 
The  ores  consist  of  various  sulphurets 
of  copper,  varying  in  richness  from 
20  to  80  per  cent.,  but  averaging 
about  30;  the  quantity  extracted  is 
upwards  of  3000  tons  annually.  From 
the  want  of  fuel  and  of  the  ne- 
cessary water-power  for  dressing  the 
ores  near  the  mine,  they  are  carried 
to  the  smelting  establishment  of  La 
Briglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio, 
near  Prato.  The  quantity  of  copper 
produced  from  the  ores  of  La  Cava  at 
one  time  reached  300  tons  annually, 
a  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  Tus- 
cany or  in  the  neighbouring  Italian 
States,  and  the  remamder  is  exported 
to  England. 

The  visitor  to  the  works  of  La  Cava 
will  be  not  less  gratified  with  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  under- 
ground works  are  conducted  than  with 
the  general  system  of  management  at 
the  surface.  Schools  for  both  sexes  of 
the  miners'  children  have  been  esta- 
blished, a  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  and  liberally  endowed,  savings- 
banks  formed,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
marriage  portions  awarded  to  the  young 
females  of  the  workmen's  families: 
music  and  drawing-schools  establishea 
for  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours ;  and  all  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  mine, 
from  their  profits  in  the  undertaking. 
No  care  or  expense  is  spared  by  these 
benevolent  gentlemen  in  contributing 
to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their 
dependants;  and  every  one  who  may 
visit  La  Cava  will  come  away  gratified 
to  have  witnessed  such  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  contentment  amongst  the 
working  population  as  is  rarely  met 
with  in  mining  districts. 

Before  leaving  La  Cava  the  travel- 
ler ought  to  ascend  to  the   summit 


of  the  Monte  Massi,  or  of  Poggio  alia 
Croce,  a  walk  of  ^  an  hour;     there 
is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  Central  Italy 
from  which  a  more  magnificent  pan- 
orama will  open  before  him,  embrac- 
ing fi*om  the  mountains  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  at  the  N. -western  extremity  of 
Tuscany,  to  Monf  Amiata,  at  its  south- 
em  limit;    with  Elba,  Capraja,    and 
Corsica   to    seaward:   from  no   point 
will  he  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  physical  features  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  general,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate provinces  of  Volterra  and  the 
Maremma  in  particular.    Monte  Massi 
is  1910   Eng.  feet,    and  Poggio   alia 
Croce  1710  Fr.  ft.,  above  the  sea. 

The  geological  traveller  will  find 
Monte  Catini  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  he  can  visit  the  mines  of 
Miemo  (5  miles),  Monte  Vaso,  Cas- 
tellina,  and  Terricio.  There  will  be 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  the  metamorphic  action 
of  the  igneous  Gabbro  Rosso  on  the 
stratified  rocks  which  envelope  it  like 
the  folds  of  a  mantle,  and  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. There  is  perhaps  no  point  in 
Europe  more  interesting  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  sections  laid  open  in  making 
the  new  road  between  the  village  of 
Monte  Catini  and  La  Cava,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Miemo,  are  very 
instructive. 


Excursion  to  Pomarance  and  the 
BoRACic  Acid  Lagoni. 

On  leaving  Monte  Catini  the  traveller 
need  not  return  to  Volterra,  but  pro- 
ceed from  the  Osteria  of  La  Bachetona 
by  the  direct  road  to  Pomarance,  12 
m.  distant. 

A  descent  of  4  m.,  in  the  midst  of 
clay  hills,  leads  from  La  Bachetona  to 
the  rly.  stat.  of  Le  Moje,  or  salt-works 
of  S.  Leopoldo,  to  which  there  is  also  a 
direct  road  of  6  m.  from  Volterra. 
These  works,  which  furnish  one  of  the 
principal  supplies  of  salt  for  Tuscany, 
produce  annually  upwards  of  22  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  entirely  derived  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  neighbouring 
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brine-spriDgs.  The  sprines,  8  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  evaporating-pans,  to  which  the  salt 
'water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  wooden 
pipes ;  the  wells,  varying  in  depth  from 
80  to  100  feet,  are  sunk  in  the  tertiary 
marls,  oont^ning  also  gypsum,  which 
form  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
Cecina,  and,  from  careful  borings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
origin,  4  very  thick  beds  of  rock-salt 
having  been  met  with  between  the 
surface  and  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
There  are  many  other  brine-springs  on 
either  side  of  the  Cecina,  but  they  are 
not  ased,  the  production  of  salt  being 
a  Government  monopoly,  and  those  of 
Le  Moje  sufficing  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  The  fuel  employed 
for  the  4  evaporating-pans  is  exclu- 
sively wood,  which  the  neighbouring 
forests  of  Berignone,  belonging  to  the 
<iovernment,  furnish.  The  salt  pro- 
duced is  beautifully  white  and  pure : 
from  its  sale  the  public  treasury 
derives  a  revenue  of  4  millions  of 
francs.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a 
house,  inhabited  by  the  director;  but 
the  malaria  is  so  dangerous  here  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months  as 
to  oblige  the  principal  employes  to  take 
refuge  at  Volterra. 

Leaving  the  Moje,  a  low  range  of 
hills  is  crossed  before  reaching  the  Go- 
vernment Fattoria  or  farm  of  San  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Cecina.  The  river  must 
be  forded,  unless  the  suspension-bridge 
is  passable.  In  ordinaiy  times  there 
is  little  danger  in  crossing  the  Cecina, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  the  passage  is 
often  rendered  impossible  for  days 
together.  During  the  floods  no  one  ought 
io  attempt  the  ford  without  an  experienced 
guide.  From  Uie  opposite  bank  a  good 
road  of  5  m.  leads  to  Pomarance,  con- 
stantly ascending  over  the  tertiary 
marls,  here  very  abundant  in  beds  of 
white  gypsum  or  alabaster,  and  after- 
vi^ards  a  coarse  limestone  or  Panchina 
similar  to  that  of  Volterra. 

Pomarance  is  situated  at  the  summit 
of  the  ascent,  although  it  cannot  be 
seen  until  we  arrive  close  to  the  gate. 
There  is  little  to  interest  the  stranger 
in  this  small  townj   in  the  principal 
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ch.  there  is  a  picture  by  //  Pomaraticio 
(Cristoforo  Roncalli),  who  was  bom 
here,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  the 
very  early  Sieuese  school.  Poma- 
rance is  also  the  country  of  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  Mascagni,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  over  the  door 
of  a  house  opposite  the  church,  where 
he  was  bom. 

There  are  two  small  Inns,  the  Unione 
and  the  Albergo  della  Burraia.  Excut' 
sion  to  the  Castle  of  fiocca  Silana, 
8  m.,  see  p.  219. 

Lardarelh,  formerly  called  the  Lagoni 
di  Monte  Cerboli,  is  the  principal  of 
Count  LArdareFs  establismnents,  and 
where  the  different  manufacturing  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  the  singular  circum- 
stances that  accompany  the  production 
of  the  boracic  acid,  can  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  and  studied.  It 
is  about  6  m.  from  Pomarance,  by  a 
good  carriage-road,  the  high  one  to 
Massa,  and  me  innkeepers  will  supply 
the  necessary  vehicles  to  reach  it. 

An  Inn  nas  been  opened  at  Lar- 
darello,  where  beds  and  tolerable  fare 
may  be  procured:  every  facility  will 
be  afforded  to  strangers  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  works,  to  whom  they  should 
apply  on  arriving  at  Lardarello.  The 
works  are  approached  by  a  magnificent 
Bridge  rnisea  high  above  the  torrent, 
and  to  which  lead  elevated  approaches, 
in  the  interior  of  which  are  warehouses ; 
the  bridge  itself,  a  model  of  construc- 
tion of  the  kind,  consists  of  a  single 
arch  (which  may  be  compared  for 
beauty  and  hardiness  of  design  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester),  has  a 
span  of  72  ft.,  and  is  90  ft.  above  the 
river  Fossera, 

The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
countries  in  the  world.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep,  rugged  and  broken  ravine, 
is  one  of  the  8  establishments  for  ex- 
tracting boracic  acid  from  the  earth. 
From  the  whole  surface  of  a  large 
space,  probably  a  square  mile  of  the 
broken  ground,  there  issues  a  large 
volume  of  steam,  which  rises  high  in 
the  atmosphere  before  it  is  absorbed, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.    In  the  midst  of  this  fo^ 
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of  steam,  on  a  small  plain  fonning  a 
kind  of  island,  stands  a  village  con- 
taining the  cottages  of  the  workmen, 
the  evaporating  chambers, .  the  store- 
houses, and  a  church  recently  built. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  boracic 
acid  is  the  following :  on  excavating  a 
few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken 
ground,  steam  issues  with  great  force, 
driving  with  it  mud  and  even  stones 
with  a  violent  noise.  One  or  two  feet 
is  quite  deep  enough  for  the  object 
required.  A  wall  capped  with  a  dome 
is  made  round  this  opening,  and  thus 
a  large  cup-shaped  pool  is  formed  of 
from  50  to  60  feet  m  diameter.  Into 
this  cavity  a  stream  of  water  is  con- 
veyed until  it  is  nearly  full.  The  cold 
water  going  down  mto  the  cavity 
becomes  greatly  heated,  and  is  driven 
violently  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi- 
tation from  the  heated  cavity,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  has  ab- 
sorbed nearly  1  per  cent,  of  boracic 
acid.  After  a  period  of  repose  in 
another  excavation,  in  which  llie  mud 
is  deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  inclined  evaporating  pans  of 
lead.  A  powerful  jet  of  steam  from 
one  of  the  large  holes  made  in  the 
broken  ground  is  conveyed  in  a  kind 
of  dndn  to  the  evaporating-house,  and 
passes  in  flues  under  every  part  of  the 
evaporating -vessels.  B^  the  heat 
thus  applied  the  water  is  carried  off 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  boracic 
acid  remains  in  the  concentrated  so- 
lution. These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  late  Count  Lardarel. 
At  the  first,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  by 
which  the  water  was  evaporated  was 
so  great  that  little  boracic  acid  was 
procured,  and  it  scarcely  repaid  the 
labour  and  cost  of  production.  The 
Count  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  em- 
ploying the  heat  which  nature  so  plen- 
tifully offered,  and  thus  dispensed 
with  the  expense  of  fuel.  The  result 
of  this  plan  of  converting  subterra- 
nean heat  to  commercial  purposes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  villages  and  a 
thriving  population  in  a  locality  which 
was  previously  almost  a  desert.    Down 


to  1838,  the  greater  part  of  the  borax 
consumed  in  England  was  imported 
from  the  East  Indies ;  at  present  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  demand  is  supplied 
firom  the  boracic  acid  works  of 
Tuscany. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  qaan- 
tity  of  boracic  acid  now  produced  ex- 
ceeds 2000  tons  annually;  that  the 
whole  of  this  is  exported  to  England, 
where,  being  converted  into  borax, 
it  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  descriptions 
of  pottery  and  glass.  So  great  is  the 
demand,  that  double  the  quantity  pro- 
duced would  find  a  ready  market ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
produce  will  be  considerably  increased 
under  the  improved  processes  intro- 
duced at  the  Lagoni.  Since  1818, 
when  the  first  operations  were  com- 
menced, the  totsd  quantity  of  boracic 
acid  produced  has  averaged  nearly 
1,000  tons  yearly. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed 
at  Lardarello  approaches  500 ;  they  are 
lodged  on  the  spot,  in  most  com- 
fortable dwellings,  at  the  expense  of 
the  founder,  who  erected  a  very  ex- 
tensive villa  for  himself  and  lodg- 
ings for  his  employes,  a  very  hand- 
some church,  and  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  workpeople,  with 
trades*  schools  for  the  elder  ones, 
and  a  very  superior  music  school. 
Everything  is  done  here,  as  we  have 
seen  at  La  Cava,  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  well-beine  of  the  people 
by  the  proprietor;  and  however  un- 
healthy their  occupation  may  appear, 
or  insalubrious  the  mephitic  vapour 
in  which  they  breathe,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that:  there  is  less  mortal! ty 
than  in  most  mining  districts,  and,  as 
the  traveller  may  assure  himself,  that 
in  no  part  of  Italy  is  there  to  be  met 
with  a  more  healthy  and  robust  class 
of  men  than  the  labourers  at  the 
Boracic  Works  of  Lardarello. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add 
a  few  words  on  the  scientific  history 
of  these  extraordinary  emanations.  As 
the  traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Possera,  in  which  the  Lagoni  of  Larda- 
rello are  situated,  he  will  find  it  nearly 
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closed  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a 
range  of  serpentine  hills,  on  the  high- 
est of  which  are  perched  the  rains  of  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
There    are    hot-springs  issuing  from 
the  ^  serpentine,  efficacious    in    rheu- 
matic affections,  at  the  foot  of  the  pesdc 
on  which  this  ruin  stands ;  whilst  at, 
the  S.E.  base  of  the  range,  on  a  conical 
mount,  is   the  picturesque  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  i  m.  beyond  which,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  is  the  town 
of  Lardarello,   consisting  entirely  of 
the  Boracie  Acid  Works,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  workmen,  and  the  resi- 
dence— ^a  real  palace — of  the  founder. 
This   valley    continues   for   about   <5 
m.,    closed    at   the    opposite    extre- 
mity    by  the     mountain    of    Castel 
Novo,  over  a  shoulder  of  which  the 
high    road  to    Massa  crosses.      The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  formed  of  in- 
clined  strata   of  Alberese  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  same  geological  period 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  Gt.  Britain,  upon 
which  lie  beds  of  tertiary  marine  strata, 
abounding  in  gypsum  and  huge  ^g- 
ments  of  Imiestone,  and  it  is  from  these 
marls  that  the  boracie  vapours  issue. 
The  space  from  which  they  rise  does 
not  exceed  1   square  m. ;   it  is  im- 
possible to  say  from  what  depth  they 
proceed;  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
their  temperature  is  from  200°  to  207° 
Fahrenheit — nearly  that    of    boiling 
water  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea. 
They  contain,  in  addition  to  boracie 
acid,   carbonic   acid   in    considerable 
quantity,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  azote, 
pure   and  carburetted  hydrogen,  ac- 
cording   to    the  researches    of   MM. 
Deville  and  Leblanc;  the  boracie  acid 
appears  to  be  emitted  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  and  already  formed.    One  of 
the  principal  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
duction 01   Ixtracic  acid  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  beyond 
a  very  small  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
tion (from  1  to  1^  per  cent.),  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  tedious  evaporation ;  a 
considerable  amelioration  has  been  re- 
cently obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
borings,  the  water  brought  to  the  surface 
being  charged  with  boracie  acid  in 
some  localities  to  the  amount  of  SJ  per 
cent. 


Although  Lardarello  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  Boracie  Acid  Works, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  nine  establishments 
founded  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel^ 
the  others  being  Castelnovo,  il  Sasso, 
Monte  Rotondo,  Lago,  Lustignano,  Ssji 
Eduardo,  San  Federigo,  and  Serraz- 
zano.  If  the  traveller  will  cast  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  several  localities,  he  will  see  that 
it  embraces  a  very  limited  area,  scarcely 
30  English  square  miles,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Comia  and  Cecina,  but 
chiefly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  former  torrent,  and  that 
each  of  these  gaseous  emanations  is 
situated  in  valleys  descending  like  so 
many  fissures  or  cracks  from  a  central 
point,  under  which  probably,  but  from 
what  depth  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
all  these  extraordinary  eruptions  ori- 
ginate. 

A  tour  to  the  different  establishments 
of  borax  manu&cture  will  well  repay 
the  time  spent  by  the  scientific  traveller : 
he  will  be  received  with  the  greatest 
attention  at  each,  where  the  hospit- 
able proprietor  has  a  comfortable  house, 
and  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  find 
nowhere  their  doors  closed  against  him. 
Good  carriage-roads  communicate  be- 
tween the  different  works.  They  may 
be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
although  the  most  favourable  will 
be  in  the  early  spring,  or  after  the 
rainy  season  in  the  autumn.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be,  after  having 
visited  liardarello,  to  cross  to  Castel- 
novo,  thence  to  Sasso,  Monte  Kotondo, 
Laso,  Lustignano,  and  Serrazzano,  from 
which,  by  a  fair  country  road  of  12 
m.,  the  tourist  can  return  to  Poma- 
rance.* 

Should  the  traveller  not  wish  to  pro- 
long his  journey  to  Massa,  16  m.  from 
Castelnovo,  he  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Kocca 
Silana,  a  curious  monument  of  the 
Middle  Age8,about  8  m.from  Pomarance. 
For  the  first  4  m.  the  road  is  the  same  as 

*  Works  for  the  extraction  of  boracie  add 
have  been  more  recently  establlabed  on  the 
Fumarcle  ddla  Galar'ta,  near  Travale,  at  Uie 
E.  base  of  the  Peak  of  Gerfalco,  about  1  hr.'s 
distance  from  the  village  of  Montlerl,  and  4  fh>m 
CoUe,  bat  the  springs  were  over-abundant  In 
ammoniacal  salts. 
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that  to  Monte  Cerboli,  from  which  turn- 
ing off  to  the  1.,  it  crosses  the  Possera  by 
a  curiously  constructed  bridge,  one  of 
the  piers  being  upon  an  immense  boul- 
der, from  which  it  ascends  to  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Dalmazzo :  here  the  carriage 
must  be  abandoned ;  the  path  ascends 
rapidly,  although  still  suited  for  horses, 
for  3  m.  through  a  picture8<][ue  coun- 
try, until  the  pmnacle  on  which  Rocca 
Silana  stands  is  reached. 

The  Castle  of  Hocca  Silana  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak  of  serpentine,  and  in 
so  elevated  a  position  (1760  ft.  above  the 
sea)  as  to  be  visible  for  many  miles 
around,  and  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  the  province  of  Volterra ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  square  castie  in  the  centre, 
having  remains  of  a  keep,  and  4  octago- 
nal turrets  at  the  angles ;  but  the  walls, 
instead  of  forming  a  plane  surfieuse 
from  angle  to  angle,  are  convex  out- 
wardly ;  the  masonry  is  very  beautifal, 
formed  of  square  blocks  of  limestone 
below  and  of  brick  above,  surmounted 
by  a  cornice.  The  interior,  now  a 
waste,  is  occupied  by  a  continuous 
arched  vaulting  that  runs  round  three 
of  its  sides,  the  fourth  being  occu- 
pied by  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  a  small  door  the  only  entrance. 
Until  withiif  a  few  years  the  castle  and 
its  defences  were  amongst  the  best 
preserved  in  Italy,  when  it  was  sold 
for  10  dollars  by  the  Government  to  a 
person  who  literally  is  destroving  it 
for  the  iron  in  the  walls  and  doors,  a 
piece  of  vandalism  unworthy  of  Tus- 
cany. 

A  fortified  line  of  wall,  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  surrounds  the  castle 
on  2  sides — the  others  being  amply 
defended  by  the  vertical  precipice  on 
which  it  stands.  The  gateway  to 
this  outer  line  of  defence  is  a  good 
specimen  of  military  mediseval  archi- 
tecture; the  entrance  is  bv  a  zigzag 
covered  way,  once  furnished  with  3 
gates,  the  innermost  being  almost 
entire. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Rocca  Silana,  except  that  it  was  during 
the  1 3th  and  14th  centuries  a  constant 
subject  of  contention  between  Volterra 
and  its  more  powerfid  neighbours  of 


Siena  and  Florence.  There  is  not  the 
most  remote  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  Jiave  been  a  Roman  work,  or  to 
have  any  connection  with  Sylla,  as  its 
name  might  imply,  and  as  there  exists 
a  belief  m  the  country  around.  The 
view  from  the  Castle  is  magnificent, 
extending  to  the  Apennines  on  one  side 
and  to  Monf  Amiata  on  the  other,  em- 
bracing a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Volterra  and  Siena. 

The  tourist  may  prolong  his  excur- 
sion to  the  copper-mines  in  the  valley 
of  the    Pavone  beneath,    by  a  very 
accessible  path  for  a  pedestrian,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  vUlage  of  Monte 
Castelli,  situated  at  almost  an  equal 
elevation,  and  on  the  opj^osite  side  of 
the  valley  from  Rocca  Silana.    These 
mines  are  situated  in  the  serpentine, 
and  belong  to  the  owners  of  those  of  L«a 
Cava.      TTiey  are  well  worked,   but 
hitherto  to  little  profit.  Their  situation 
is  a  most  picturesque  one,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  rent,  through  which  the 
river  takes  its  way ;  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  formed  of  black,  arid  serpen- 
tine, give  to  the  scene  around  a  pic- 
ture of  devastation  and  horror,  with  the 
ruined  Castie  of  Rocca  Silana  frown- 
ing from  its  eagle's  nest  over  the  abyss 
beneath.     Monte  Castelli   is    a   small 
village,  with,  as   its  name  indicates, 
the  ruins  of  a  mediseval  castie.    From 
it  there  is  a  very  fair  road  to  San  DaU 
mazzo,  or,  instead  of  returning  through 
it  from  the  mine,  the  tourist  can  pro- 
ceed on  foot  hj  a  rugged  path  to  S. 
Dalmazzo,  passing  the  ruined  ch.  of  La 
Pieve,  a  fur  specimen  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Gothic  style  of  the   13th  cen- 
tury. 

A  very  good,  although  hilly,  carriage- 
road  of  26  m.  leads  from  Pomarance  to 
Massa  Maritima,over  thefirst  6  of  which 
we  have  already  travelled  in  going  to 
Lardarello.  From  the  latter  place  the 
route  continues  along  the  valley  of  the 
Possera  1  m.  above  the  boradc  acid 
works  to  Bagno  a  Morba,  where  there 
is  a  batiiing  establishment,  much  flre- 
quented  in  vie  Middle  Ages,  mentioned 
by  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  having 
effected  the  cure  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 
There  is  a  lar^e  lodging-house,  close 
to  the  hot   springs,  where  a  pension 
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has  been  established  for  the  bathers. 
The  waters  are  acidulated,  and  issue 
from  the  limestone  rock  at  a  temper- 
ature of  118^  Fahrenheit.    The  baths 
are  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic   affections.     There  is  a  second 
bathing  establishment,  the  Bagnidella 
Perla,  also  much  frequented  in  July 
and  August,  ^  m.  higher  up  the  valley. 
The  springs  of  La  Perla  are  accom- 
panied with  a  disengasement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrosen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.      A   gradual  ascent    of  2   m. 
farther  leads  to  the  pass  between  the 
valleys  of  the   Possera  and  Pavone, 
near  to  which   are    the   Lagonis   of 
CaatelnoTO.      The  village  of  Castel- 
novo,  with  a  population  of  1500  souls, 
is  built  on  the  declivities  of  a  hill 
about  1  m.  from  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Pavone :  it  has  a  small  dirty  locanda. 
To   persons  wishing;  to   visit  Monte 
Rotondo,  Sasso,  and  the  mountain  of 
Gerfalco,  it  may  serve  as  a  halting- 
place. 

From  Castelnovo  to  Massa  the  dis- 
tance is  called  16  m.,  but  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  road  it  can  scarcely  be 
travelled    in   less   than   4   hours;    it 
ascends  the  ridge  of  hills  separating  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Comia  and  Pa- 
vone, leaving,  about  2  m.  on  the  rt., 
Bruciano,  Sasso,  and  Monte  Rotondo. 
Arrived  at  the   summit  of  the  pass, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Comia,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  island  of  Elba,  &c.      From  this 
point  we  descend  constantly  to  Massa. 
(Rte.   83.)    Instead  of  following  the 
carriage-road,  the  pedestrian  will  do 
well   to   proceed  from  Castelnovo  to 
Sasso,  thence  to  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
by  a  cross   bridle-road   to  the  coal- 
mines (lignite)  of  Monte  Bamboli,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Massa. 

The  hieh  conical  peak  called  the 
Comata  of  Gerfalco  forms  a  very  re- 
markable object  on  our  1.  in  the  joumev 
from  Castelnovo  to  Massa.  Althougn 
having  the  form  of  a  cone,  so  common 
in  volcanic  countries,  it  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  secondary  strata,  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  geological 
traveller.  It  consists  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  of  red  calcareous  shales,  abun- 
dant in  fossils  analogous  to  those  of  the 


lias  and  inferior  oolitic  formations  of 
NorAern  Europe.  The  best  point  for 
the  geologist  to  examine  will  be  the  N. 
side,  by  the  route  from  Castelnovo  to 
Fiorini,  where  the  red  ammonitiferons 
limestone  may  be  seen  lying  upon  a 
white  marble,  also  containing  oolitic 
and  liassic  fossils. 


ROUTE  83. 

LEGHORN  TO  CIVITA  VECCHIA,  BT  OB08- 
SETO,  ORBETELLO,  AND  THE  SEA- 
COAST  (rail). 

'     KIL.     V. 

Leghorn  to  CoUe  Salvettl      .16  10 

Aodaiolo 22  14 

Aoquabona 39  24 

Ceclna 52  32 

Bambolo 69  43 

San  Vincenzo      ....    76  48 

La  Comia 8Y  64 

FoUoniea 104  66 

Putaasa 119  74 

Monte  PMcall     ....  134  S3 

Grosaeto 146  90 

Talamone 169  106 

Albegna 177  110 

Orbetello 184  114 

Montalto 217  136 

Corneto 236  148 

Giyita  Veochla    .     .     .     .266  159 

1  direct  train  daily  from  Leghorn,  at 
12*15  A.M.,  in  correspondence  with 
those  from  Turin  and  the  N.  of  Italy 
eenerally,  by  Bologna  and  Spezia,  per- 
forming the  journey  to  C.  Vecchia  in 
7  hrs.  The  journey  between  Leghorn 
and  Rome  is  performed  in  a  day,  the 
same  train  reaching  Rome  at  9  p.m. 
Travellers  will  do  well  to  take  some 
provisions,  as  the  only  refreshment  to 
be  obtained  will  be  at  Orbetello,  where 
the  buffet  is  very  indifferent.  Persons 
arriving  from  Florence  change  car- 
riages at  Leghorn,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  change. 

The  carriage-road  along  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  called  the  Stradadel  Littorale, 
was  constructed  by  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  Maremma  \  it  follows 
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tiie  line  of  the  Via  Anrelia  in  its  whole 
extent  to  Borne.* 

The  BIy.  for  the  first  2  m.  after 
\miBs  Leghorn  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Pisa,  nom  which  it  branches  off  on  the 
It.,  crossing  the  plain  to 

10  m.  Colle  Salvettt  Stat.  From  here 
it  follows  for  the  next  20  m.  the  car- 
riage-road from  Pisa  to  Grosseto. 

4  m.  Aociaioh  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Fang^  and  Lorenzana  are  seen  at  some 
distance  to  the  L    Further  on 

4  m.  Orciano,  a  large  Tillage. 

6  m.  Acquabona  Stat.  Not  &r 
from  here  are  the  Tillages  of  Bosignano 
on  the  rt,  and  of  La  Castellina  on  the 
1.,  about  which  the  best  qualides  of 
alabaster  gypsum  for  statuary  purposes 
are  obtained.  A  gradual  descent  leads 
from  here,  crossing  the  plain  of  Vada, 
to 

8  m.  Cecma  Jnnct.  Stat,  on  the  8. 
bank  of  the  river,  in  a  rich  alluTial 
pl^,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea : 
the  highly-cultiTated  plain  for  miles 
on  the  N.  of  the  river,  the  Piano  di 
Vada,  that  on  the  S.  of  La  Cecina  and 
Castagneto,  haTe  been  reclaimed  of 
late  years,  and  form  now  one  of  the 
most  productiTe  agricultural  regions 
of  Tuscany. 

[From  La  Cecina  a  branch  line  is  in 

*  The  Via  AmeUa,  oonstnicted  by  iBmilius 
Scaanu  about  bx.  109.  was  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  commnnicatton  between  Kome,  Liguria, 
and  Cisalpine  GauL  The  following  were  the 
principal  stations  on  It,  with  the  present  cor- 
responding localities  and  their  respective  dis- 
taooes:— 


Boma- 


M. 


Xoriiim  (near  Castel  dl  Gnido)      .     .    xii 

Turret  (UontBTOxd) x 

Pyryot  (Sta.  Seven) xn 

iHmieum  (Sta.  Marinella)   ....     iii 

Cattrum  Novum  (Torre  Cihlamccia)    .     vi 

Centum  Cdla  (Qvita  Veochla)      .     .      v 

ChraviiotB, 

Ad  Martam  (Marta  River)  ....       x 

Forum  Aurelii  (Montalto)  .     .     .     ,     m 

Cota  (Ansedonia). 

Ad  Locum  Aprilem  or  Preliwn. 

Salebro xn 

Manliana ix 

PopuUmia xn 

Vada  VoUerrcma  (Vada)     ....  xxv 
id  Hercuiem  (jaear  hef^uxm)    .     .      xvnz 

'^ito;  (Pisa) xn 

"opiruma  (Yiaregglo) xi 

.una  (Lnnl)  .......      xxiv 


I  activity  up  the  valley  of   the    same 
name  towards  Yolterra,  18^  m.  : — 

Oedna  to  San  Maittaw     .      .      .      kU.  9 

Gaano  di  Tena 17 

FouteGmoci 24 

LeSaline .30 

The  Station  of  Le  Saline.is  near  the 
great  salt-works  of  Le  Moje  (Rte.  82), 
6  kil.  finom  Yolteira,  9  from  the  mines 
of  Monte  Catini  at  La  CaTa,  and  7 
from  Pomarance ;  so  that  these  ^aces 
are  brought  within  a  distance  of  4  lirs. 
from  Leghorn;  thns  opening  a  very 
interesting  district  to  the  exploration 
of  the  antiquarian  and  scientific  tra- 
veller. Carriages  corresponding  Trith 
all  the  trains  will  be  foond  at  Le 
Saline  for  Yolterra  (fiire  1  fr.)  and  Po- 
marance. (See  Rte.  82. )3 

[The  carriage-road,  soon  after  quit- 
ting Leghorn  by  the  Porta   di  Ma- 
remma,     crosses   the    Rio   Maggiore, 
and    then    proceeds    along  the    base 
of   the    group    of  hiUs,    on    one    of 
which  is  situated  a  celebrated  &Lnc- 
tuary  of  the  Vir^,  much  Tenerated  by 
the  seafaring  population,  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Nero.    At  first  these  hills 
are  coTcred  with  Tillas ;  but  those  which 
follow  gradually  become  bare  of  eTcry- 
thin^    except  myrde,   lentiscus,   and 
Spanish  broom.    Near  the  12th  mile- 
stone is  a  neat-looking  Locanda  not  far 
from  the  Promontory  and  Torre  di  Cos- 
tiglioncello,    1  m.  beyond  it  the  road 
enters  the  plain,  and  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  riyer  Fine  by  a  good  bridge. 
At  Collenzano,   1  m.  before  reaching 
the  riyer  Cecina,  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
from  Pisa,  and  by  that  from  Yolterra 
(24  miles),  the  latter  descending  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  riyer :  the  Cecina  is 
crossed  near  some  ruined  iron- works  (la 
Magona),  about  2  m.  to  the  westwa^ 
of  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  the  small  yulage  of  San  GioyannL 
At  this  point  the  milestones  take  up 
the  distance  from  Pisa,  so  that  the  tra- 
yeller  must  henceforth  deduct  8  m.  fh>m 
the  distances  marked  on  them,  which 
will  giye  very  nearly  those  from  Leg- 
horn.] 


On  leayin^   Cecina  the   Rly.  runs 
parallel  to  tne  shore,   but  separated 
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from  it  bv  a  line  of  woods  or  Macchie 
until  reacning 

1 1  m.  BanSolo  Stat,  near  the  town 
of  Castagneto,  on  the  declivity  of  tlie 
thickly  wooded  chain  of  chestnut  forests 
on  1. 

4  m.  San  Vincenzo  Stat. ;  there  are  2 
Inns,  where  beds  can  be  obtained.  A 
great  deal  of  charcoal,  piles  of  which 
are  seen  on  the  beach,  is  shipped  from 
here,  principally  to  Malta. 

[San  Vincenxo  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  fh)m  which  the  traveller 
can  visit  the  ruins  of  Populonia,  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Etruria,  the  great 
mart  of  her  commerce,  and  the  power- 
ful city  which  Virgil  represents  as 
sending  600  warriors  to  assist  ^neas. 
As  it  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  very 
few  of  its  remains  now  visible.  These 
are  situated  on  a  little  isthmus  upon  the 
coast,  beyond  the  Bay  of  Baratti,  about 
10  m.  from  San  Vincenzo,  from  which 
there  is  a  road ;  and  from  Baratti  it  is 
possibleto  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  Piam' 
bijiOt  6  m.  distant,  over  the  promontorv, 
and  from  Piombino  through  the  sandy 
tract  of  pine  forest  called  the  Tombolo 
to  Follonica,  15  m.  fiurther;  in  wet 
weather,  however,  the  road  through 
the  Tombolo  is  not  practicable  for 
vehicles;  indeed  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  reaching  Follonica  from 
Piombino  will  be  b j  a  boat,  which  in 
ordinarv  weather  will  perfonn  the  voy- 
age in  less  than  3  hours.  Populonia  is 
distinguished  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  its  picturesque  feudal  castle, 
with  machicolated  battlements  and 
turrets.  Of  the  ancient  city  the  walls 
alone  remain,  and  are  traceable  for 
about  1^  m.  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  largest  masses  are  on  the  W.,  and 
are  built  in  horizontal  courses,  though 
the  blocks  are  so  much  more  irregular 
than  usual  in  Etruscan  masonry  as  to 
give  the  walls  in  places  a  polygonal  ap- 
pearance. The  blocks  vary  from  1  to  7 
feet  in  length.  Within  the  walls  there 
are  6  vaults,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a  mosaic 
representing  fishes,  and  some  reser- 
voirs, all  of  the  Roman  period.  A  few 
tombs  are  found  in  the  slopes  of  tiie 
hill ;  and  in  a  dense  wood,  half  a  mile 


S.  of  the  walls,  are  some  circular 
vaults  in  the  sandstone  clifis  called 
"  Le  Buche  delle  Fate."  On  the  hill 
to  the  E.  are  several  tumuli,  some  of 
which,  called  **  Le  Grotte,"  were  opened 
in  1840,  but  thev  contained  nothing 
of  value,  and  had  evidently  been 
rifled  in  ancient  times.  Piombino, 
thoueh  the  capital  of  a  principality 
which  belonged  to  the  Appiani  and 
Buoncompagni  families,  but  which 
since  1815  has  devolved  by  treaty  and 
purchase  to  Tuscany,  is  a  miserable 
town  of  1700  souls,  including  the  small 
garrison  in  its  citadel  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  which  shelters  the  small 
harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio,  from  which 
vessels  of  light  draught  of  water  keep  up 
a  communication  with  Elba  on  stated 
days.  The  distance  to  Portoferrajo  is 
12  m.,  and  to  the  N.  extremity  and 
nearest  part  of  the  island  about  half 
that  distance.1 

From  S.  Vincenzo  the  rly.  runs 
more  inland  behind  the  peninsula  of 
Piombino,  and  across  a  marshy  flat, 
to 

7  m.  Xa  Comia  Stat.,  which  will  be 
the  most  convenient  point  on  the  rly. 
to  visit  Piombino  from.  [A  road 'also 
leads  fh>m  Comia  to  the  town  of  Cam- 
piglia,  upon  the  hills  about  4  m.  on  1. 
Campiglia,  with  its  picturesque  ruined 
castle,  though  lyin^  off  the  road,  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  a  town 
of  2000  souls,  and  has  a  very  decent 
locanda,  kept  by  Giovanni  Dini.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Campiglia,  some 
of  the  older  antiquaries  plac^  the  site 
of  Vetnlonia.  There  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  some  Etruscan 
tombs  and  Roman  ruins  have  been 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  view 
from  the  hill  above  the  town,  called 
Campiglia  Vecchia,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  of  the  Maremma,  extend- 
ing from  the  island  of  Gorgona  on  the 
N.  to  that  of  the  Giglio  on  the  S., 
and  embracing  to  seaward  Corsica,  Ca- 
praja,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and  Monte  Cristo. 
The  distance  firom  Comia  to  Piombino 
is  about  6  m.l  From  La  Comia  the  rly.  for 
a  considerable  distance  passes  through 
an  extensive  plain,  and  afterwards 
the  forest  called  II  Tombolo,  abound- 
ing with  thick  cover  of  tall  heath* 
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cork-trees,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  broom, 
among  which  the  wild  boar  and  roe- 
buck nnd  a  shelter.  About  half-way  to 
the  next  Stat,  the  line  crosses  the 
tramway  leading  from  the  sea-side  to 
the  lignite-mines  of  Monte  Bambolo, 
near  Massa  (now  closed). 

1 1  m.  Za  Follonica  Stat.,  near  the 
sea-coast,  an  industrious  village  and  a 
small  port,  always  deserted  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  seat  of  the  Government 
iron-works,  which  turn*  out  10  millions 
of  Tuscan  pounds  of  metal  annually. 
The  ore  is  brought  from  the  mines  of 
Elba,  and  the  combustible  from  the 
forests  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Maremma.  In  consequence  of  the  mal- 
aria the  works  are  only  in  operation 
from  December  until  May ;  the  iron 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
forms  a  considerable  item  of  revenue  to 
the  Government.  Opposite  the  iron- 
works is  the  village  ch.,  with  a  curious 
porch  or  fa9ade  in  cast  iron.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn  here,  and  a  buffet  at 
the  Station. 

A  fair  carriage-road  of  about  14  m. 
leads  to  Massa  Maritima,  which  is  seen 
from  here  perched  upon  a  height  to 
the  1.  Massa  is  an  episcopal  town  of 
3000  souls ;  but  in  spite  of  its  impos- 
ing position  amidst  some  charming 
scenery,  it  is  a  miserable  place,  with 
an  apology  for  an  inn  (Locanda  del 
Sole).  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
S.  Cerbone,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  has  3  tiers  of  arcades  in  its 
facade,  and  is  the  only  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  town.  The  view  from 
the  hill,  however,  is  so  magnificent 
that  it  will  repay  a  visit. 

Leaving  Follonica,  the  rly.  quits  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  travers- 
ing a  long  valley  between  2  ranges  of 
thickly-wooded  hills,  passing  by 

9  m.  Potassa  Stat.,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  potash  made  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  by  burning  the  low 
woods  of  ericas  which  cover  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  Before  reach- 
ing Potassa,  the  villages  of  Bavi  and 
Caldana  are  passed  upon  the  hills  on  rt. 
From  here  the  rly.  leads  to  the  Osteria 
Grilli,  on  the  hill  above  which  is  the 
village  of  Guancario,  A  road  of  3  m. 
leads  from  here  to  Colonna,  supposed  to 


represent  Colonia,  the  ^te  of  the  battle 
of  Telamon,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
routed,  a.  u.  c.  529.    It  is  said  to  still 
retain  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
and  some  remains  of  Koman   times. 
2   m.    farther   we   cross   the    Brona, 
and  enter  the  marshy  plain  called  the 
Fadule  di  Castiglioney  tne  Locus  Prelivs 
of  Cicero,  which  the  Government  are 
gradually  filling  up  by  means  of  river 
deposits    or    colmates,    on    the     plan 
adopted  in  the  Val  di  Chiana.     [At 
the  mouth  of  the  Bruna  is  the  little 
port  of'  Castiglione  della  Pescaja,  busy 
with  its  anchovy  fishery,  and  its  trade 
in  timber  and  salt,  the   latter  being 
imported    from    Elba.     The   fortress 
conmiands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
coast.3    Continuing  across  the  plain  to 
the  E.,  the  rly.  passes  by 

9  m.  Monte  Pescaii  Junct.  Stat.,  at 
the  base  of  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  picturesquely  perched  on  a  hill 
on  the  1.  Here  the  projected  rly.  from 
Siena  is  to  join.  2  wide  canals  from  the 
Ombrone  are  passed  before  reaching 

7  m.  Grosseto  Stat.,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Maremma,  regularly  fortified,  the 
walls  of  which  form  a  pentagon,  with 
brick  bastions  and  2  ^ates.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  population 
of  2576  souls,  and  possesses  a  cathedral 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of  the  I3th 
cent.,  the  fk^ade  in  alternate  courses  of 
white  and  red  marble,  the  jambs  of  the 
entrance  elaborately  sculptured.  In  the 
piazza  in  front  is  a  statue  to' Grand 
Duke  Leopold  II.,  its  benefactor  in 
draining  the  neighbouring  country. 
There  is  a  small  museum,  with  some 
Etruscan  antiquities,  in  the  court,  and  a 
public  library.  L'Albergo  d' Italia,  kept 
by  Ponticelli,  is  a  fairly  comfortable 
inn  :  Grosseto  will  be  the  only  decent 
sleeping  place  between  Leghorn  and 
Civita  Vecchia.  There  is  a  road  from 
Grosseto  to  Siena,  50  m.,  by  Bati- 
gnano  and  Paganico  (on  the  Ombrone), 
Rte.  81a,  and  a  rly. 

Before  leaving  Grosseto  the  anti- 
quarian tourist  .may  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  RttsellcB,  about  6  m. 
off.  4  m.  N.N.E.  from  Grosseto  are  the 
sulphuretted  springs  called  the  Bagni 
di  Roselle,  where  guides  to  the  ruins, 
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2  m.  distant,  may  be  met  with.    The 
pathway  leads  along  the  side  of  the  hiU 
of  the  Torre  Moscona,  which  is  covered 
with  the  rains  of  a  circular  fortress  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  large  subter- 
ranean vaults  of  apparently  a  much 
earlier  period.    Beyond  this  is  the  iso- 
lated hill  on  which  we  may  still  trace, 
for  a  circuit  of  2  m.,  the  stupendous 
walls  of  Rusells,  celebrated  for  its  anti- 
quity even  by  the  Roman  writers,  and 
so  powerful  as  to  have  been  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.    The 
site    has  been  utterly  deserted  since 
the^  middle  of  the  12th  century,  since 
which  the  place  has  become  a   per- 
fect wilderness,  overgrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  underwood,  through  which, 
in  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Many  parts  of  the  walls  are  unapproach* 
able,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
within  them  appears  as  if  it  would  never 
again  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  walls,  wherever  we  can  approach 
them,  are  of  exceeding  interest;   in 
some  portions  they  present  the  usual 
horizontal  and  rectangular  character  of 
Etruscan  masonry ;  but  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  they  are  formed  of 
enormous  masses,  piled  together  in  the 
primitive  style  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion.   Some  of  these  Mocks  are  from 
6  to  8  feet  high,  and  from  7  to  12  feet 
long.    In  some  places  there  are  traces 
of  an  inner  wall  more  regularly  built, 
with   smaller   blocks    of    rectang^ular 
masonry.     Several    gates   are   to    be 
traced,  and  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  a  triple 
square  of  masonry,  supposed  by  Micali 
to  have  been  the  Arx.  A  circular  ruin, 
with  vaulted   apartments    of  Roman 
work,  has  been  described  as  an  amphi- 
theatre.    All  trace  of  the  Etruscan 
necropolis    is   lost    amidst  the  dense 
underwood  which  covers  the  site,  and 
the  only  tomb  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  square  chamber  covered 
with  slabs  of  stone,  and  bearing  un- 
doubted marks  of  high  antiquity. 

2  miles  after  leaving  Grosseto  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Ombrone,  the  ancient 
Umbro,  on  a  handsome  iron  bridge 
bnilt  on  tubular  piers. 

Beyond  the  Ombrone,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  plain  and  extensive  oak  forest 
of  Alberese,  in  which  some  large  farm- 


buildings  are  passed  on  the  rt.,  and 
afterwards  the  chapel  of  Alberese,  on  a 
projecting  spur  of  limestone,  the  line 
traverses  a  valley  bounded  on  the  W., 
towards  the  sea,  by  a  range  of  wooded 
hills  called  the  Monti  delT  Ucellina,  cele- 
brated among  the  sportsmen  of  Tus- 
cany as  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
for  the  wild  boar.  A  road-side  locanda 
called  Collecchio  Nuovo  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  shooting  sea- 
son. Upon  a  hill  W.  of  Collecchio  is 
a  ruined  castle  belonging  to  the  Mar> 
sieli  fkmily  of  Siena,  the  name  of  which 
(Bella  Marnlia)  still  recaUs  the  "  Bella 
Marsigli,"  whose  beauty  induced  some 
Turkish  cruisers  to  carry  her  off  to 
Constantinople,  where  she  became  a 
sultana. 

15  m.  TalamoM  Stat  Beyond  this 
the  line,  after  passing  through  a  deep 
cutting,  crosses  the  Osa,  and  5  m. 
farther  the  Albenga,  on  a  brick  bridge 
of  4  arches;  the  carriage-road  at  a 
short  distance  lower  down  by  a  ferry- 
boat at  La  Torre  delle  Saline, 

At  the  south  extremity  of  this  range 
of  the  Ucellina,  distant  2  m.  from  the 
station,  is  the  village  of  Talamone, 
the  ancient  Telahon,  where  Marius 
landed  on  his  return  from  Africa, 
and  where  the  Romans,  under  the  Con- 
suls L.  Emilius  and  Atilius  Regulus, 
defeated  the  Gauls,  b.c.  224.  There 
are  some  fortifications  on  the  head- 
land. The  subjacent  bay  offers  a  secure 
anchorage  in  N.W.  winds  for  coasting 
vessels,  and  even  for  steamers  when 
thev  cannot  reach  Port'  Ercole.  There 
is  littie  to  detain  the  traveller  in  this 
place:  no  Etruscan  masonry  is  to  be 
seen ;  but  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
fragments  of  ruins,  the  remains  appa- 
rently of  Roman  villas.  Near  Talamone 
Vecchio,  nearer  the  railway  and  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  bay,  are  some  hot  springs, 
emitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vetulonia,  the  site 
of  which  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  long-lost  city,  on  a  hill 
about  6  m.  from  the  coast,  renders  * 
more  than  probable  that  Telamop 
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itg  port,  as  Grayiscs  iras  that  of  Tar- 
qainii,  and  Pyigos  of  Caere.  To  reach 
the  site  of  Vetalonia  we  must  either 
take  the  bridle-path  which  strikes  off 
from  the  carriage-road  towards  the  L, 
before  we  reach  the  Osa,  and  leads  to 
Magliano,  or  the  new  road  which  con- 
nects Magliano  with  the  Torre  delle 
Saline  at  the  month  of  the  Albegna. 
11  m.  from  Talamone  stat.  we  cross 
the  Osa,  the  ancient  Ossa.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  bridge,  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  was  earned  over  the 
river,  are  still  visible  in  some  vast 
masses  of  masonry  lying  in  the  stream. 
4  m.  farther  we  cross  the  Albegna, 
the  Albinia  of  the  Peutingerian  Itine- 
rary. 

5  m.  Albegna  Stat. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna  on 
the  rt.  is  La  Torre  delle  Saline,  serving 
as  a  salt  dep6t,  the  view  from  which 
is  magnificent  np  the  valley — the  hills 
covered  with  villages,  amongst  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  Magliano  and 
Scanataru)^  the  whole  closed  by  the 
mountain  group  of  Montanuata.  A 
good  carriage-road  leads  from  here 
to  Majrliano,  by  which  the  Etruscan 
sites  of  Pitigliano,  Savona,  and  Satumia 
can  be  most  conveniently  visited.  Ma^ 
gliano  is  a  village,  the  ruins  of  whose 
mediaeval  castle  form  a  picturesque  and 
striking  object  as  we  approach  it.  It 
lies  about  10  m.  from  the  high  road, 
but,  as  it  is  destitute  of  accommodation 
for  the  traveller,  it  must  be  visited  en 
route  either  to  Grosseto  or  Orbetello, 
unless  indeed  the  roadside  locanda  of 
CoUecchio  be  made  the  head-quarters 
for  this  excursion.  During  the  opera- 
tions for  the  new  road  in  1844,  Signor 
Pasquinelli,  the  engineer,  in  exploring 
the  district  for  materials  for  his  founda- 
tions, discovered  beneath  the  surface 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  which  sup- 

Elied  him  with  the  stones  necessary  for 
is  purpose.  These  he  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  were  excavated,  but  as  the 
quantity  he  required  was  considerable, 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  bare  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls. 

By  these  operations,  destructive  as 
they  were,  was  brought  to  light  a 
long-buried  and  forgotten  city,  which 
Mr.  Dennis  has   identified  with  Vb- 


TDLONIA,    one   of  the   most    ancient 
and    powerfol   ciUes  of  the  Etruscan 
League.      The  form   of  the  city,  as 
traced  by  Signor  Pasquinelli,  was  that 
of  an  irregular  square,   rather  more 
than   1^  m.  in  length,  and  }  m.   in 
breadth ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  upwards  of  4  m.    The  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  bnilt 
were  fi)und  in  many  places  overturned 
and  mingled  with  ftised  metal  and  burnt 
matter,  as  if  the  city  had  been  destroyed 
by   some    violent   catastrophe.      The 
blocks,  however,  had  been  put  together 
without  cement  in  horizontal  courses ; 
and  though  generally  of  comparatively 
small  size,  there  were   some    among 
them  9  or  10  feet  in  len^.     In  the 
course    of  these   excavations    several 
bronzes  and  earthen  vases  were  dug  up, 
which  sufficiently  proved  the  Etruscan 
character  of  the  site ;  and,  beyond  the 
walls,  some  tumuli,  encircled  with  ma- 
sonry at  their  base,  were  discovered 
and  destroyed  during  the  progress  of 
the  road.    On  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  several  painted  tombs  had 
been  opened  bv  various  explorers  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  city  was 
ascertained,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  more  could  be  brought  to  light 
by  judicious  excavations. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  of  Albegna,  the 
railway  runs  E.  of  the  Salt  L^ke,  or 
Stagno,  of  Orbetello,  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Argentaro,  the  town  of  Orbe- 
tello being  about  2^  m.  on  rt.  of  the 
station.  There  is  an  omnibus  to  and 
from  the  station. 

As  we  approach  Orbetello,  and  indeed 
for  some  miles  along  the  road  between 
the  Osa  and  Albegna,  we  command 
very  striking  views  of  the  noble  pro- 
montory of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
Mons  Argentarius  of  uie  ancients. 
Within  the  northern  bay  of  this  head- 
land is  the  fortified  port  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  to  which  a  road  leads  from 
the  Bocca  di  Albegna,  along  one  of 
the  necks  of  sand  by  which  Monte 
Argentaro  is  united  to  the  mainland. 
At  the  south-eastern  base  of  this 
mountain  is  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Forf  Ercole,  the  Portu8  HercuU8  of  the 
ancients.  This  and  all  the  other  small 
ports  on  this  coast  are  actively  engaged 
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in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and  many  of  the 
towers  whi&  are  seen  upon  the  coast 
are  used  to  watch  the  shoals  during  the 
fishing  season.  Immediately  at  the 
back  of  Monte  Argentaro,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  mainland,  is  the  great 
salt  lake  or  lagoon^  the  cause  of  the 
malaria  in  the  surrounding  country 
during  the  summer,  and  which  at  other 
seasons  supplies  it  with  fish,  which  are 
caught  at  night  hy  the  harpoon  and 
lights.  There  is  good  shooting  about 
Orbetello,  especially  in  the  early  win- 
ter months,  the  game  being  woodcocks, 
snipes,  waterfowl,  &c. 

5  m.  Orbetello  Stat.  There  is  an  in- 
different buffet  here,  the  only  place 
where  refreshments  can  be  obtained 
between  Leghorn  and  Rome  by  the 
express  trains.    It  is  about  2^  m.  from 

Obbeteixo,  a  fortified  town  of 
30OO  souls,  built  on  the  long  and 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  lake.  The  Locanda  della 
Rosa  is  the  best  inn  here.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Orbetello,  which  are.  on 
the  land  side,  were  built  chiefly  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century. 
The  sea-wall,  which  protects  it  on 
the  side  of  the  lagoon,  rests  upon  stu- 
pendous masses  of  ancient  masonry, 
whose  polygonal  blocks,  put  together 
without  cement,  bespeak  at  once  their 
very  anient  character.  On  the  sandy 
istlunus,  between  the  glacis  or  the 
"  Spalti "  and  the  mainland,  several 
ruins  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
discovered,  from  which  sarcophagi, 
vases,  and  bronze  articles  have  been 
obtained.  Orbetello  will  be  the  best 
place  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Monte  Argentaro,  which  to  the 
geologist  particularly  offers  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  &c. 

[No  traveller  should  leave  Orbetello 
without  devoting  a  few  hours  to  visit 
Ansedonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  CosA«  the  Cosse  of  Virgil,  who  men- 
tions it  amon^  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  assistance  to  iEneas.  It 
is  about  4  m.  b^  the  carriage- 
road  from  the  station ;  the  easiest 
mode  of  reaching  it,  however,  will 
be  perhaps  by  tudng  a  boat  at  the 
town  and  rowing  across,  the  mined 


city  being  about  1  m.  ftt>m  the 
landing-place.  The  price  of  the  boat 
should  not  exceed  10  or  12  fr. 
The  carriage -road  to  Montalto  and 
Civita  Vecchia  passes  near  to  it.  It 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  on  the  sea-shore.  The  as- 
cent to  the  summit  is  about  a  mile  by 
the  ancient  pavement.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  other  ancient  city  in  Italy ;  they 
are  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  exhibit  2 
distinct  kinds  of  masonry — the  upper 
portion  being  in  horizontal  courses, 
like  those  of  the  Etruscan  cities  gene- 
rally ;  the  lower  being  of  huge  poly- 
gonal masses  of  limestone,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  without 
cement.  The  walls  var^  in  height 
from  12  to  30  feet,  and  m  thickness 
from  5  to  6.  At  intervals  they  are 
strengthened  by  towers  from  20  to  40 
feet  square;  14  of  which  maybe  still 
traced,  no  less  than  11  occurring  in 
the  2  sides  which  fiiced  the  sea,  and 
were  therefore  more  open  to  attack. 
The  outer  side  of  tiie  walls  has 
been  worked  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face, but  the  inner  one  has  been  left  in 
its  rou^h  state.  There  are  3  double 
gates,  situated  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  walls;  the  latter  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  exhibits  in  high  perfection 
all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  for 
which  Cosa  is  remarkable.  Like  the 
great  gate  of  Arpino,  those  of  Cosa 
have  probably  been  covered  with  fiat 
slabs  of  stone,  or  have  had  lintels  of 
wood.  In  the  S.E.  angle  the  ground 
rises  into  a  small  plateau,  which  must 
have  formed  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the 
city.  On  this  height  may  be  recog- 
nised 3  or  4  specimens  of  masonry,  of 
as  many  different  periods ;  the  lowest 
being  polygonal,  like  the  city  walls; 
the  next  Etruscan ;  that  which  follows, 
Roman ;  and  the  most  recent  mediaeval. 
The  poly^nal  architecture  of  Cosa  was 
long  considered  to  be  the  only  example 
of  SiAt  style  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Etruria;  and  considerable  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian  and 
Grerman  archsologists  in  regard  to  its 
antiquity.  The  Italian  antiquaries, 
with  few  exceptions,  regard  Cosa  a^ 
a  more  recent    Etnucan  city   tV 
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Cortona,yolterra,  Tarqninii,  and  others 
in  which  the  horizontal  style  is  foond  in 
its  greatest  parity ;  and  have  therefore 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  its  poly- 

gonal  substructions  do  not  denote  that 
igh  antiquity  which  it  was  formerly 
the  fiwhion  to  attribute  to  all  places 
where  polygonal  constructions  existed. 
Orbetello  will  be  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
ruins  of  SATUBNiAandSovANA.  Satumia 
is  30  m.  distant ;  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Albegna  by  its  1.  bank, 
and  is  practicable  for  carnages  as  far  as 
Montemerano,  whence  a  bridle-path  of 
8  m.  leads  to  Satumia.  Another  bridle- 
path of  10  or  12  m.  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  to  Sovana  and  Pitigliano ; 
or  if  the  carriage-road  be  preferred,  an 
excellent  one  of  17  m.  leads  from  Lc 
Saline,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna, 
to  Manciano  and  Pitigliano,  where  the 
traveller  may  obtain  accommodation  at 
the  Casa  Bertocci.  From  Manciano  he 
can  visit  Satumia,  and  from  Pitigliano 
Sovana,  and  proceed  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
visiting  the  Ponte  della  Badia  (Vulci), 
Toscanella,  and  Cometo.  All  these 
places,  and  the  roads  by  which  they 
can  be  reached,  are  noticed  in  detail 
in  our  Excursions  to  Etruscan  Cities, 
at  the  close  of  the  Handbook  of  Some.'J^ 

Leaving  Orbetello  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  Ely.  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  of  Uosa  or  Ansedonia,  and  for 
some  miles  along  the  Liago  of  Burano 
on  itie  rt.,  which  is  separated  from 
the  sea- shore  by  a  long  line  of 
macchia,  or  wood,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  L.  of  Burano. 

1 1  m.  farther  the  Chiarone  stream, 
the  frontier  between  Italy  and  the 
late  Papal  States,  is  crossed,  the  pictu- 
resquely-situated village  upon  the  hills 
to  the  1.  being  Capalbio.  Farther  on 
the  country  is  uninteresting,  the  town 
of  Montalto  being  the  only  object  of 
interest  in  view,  before  reaching  which 
the  Flora  is  crossed. 

22m.  Montalto  Stat.;  about  1^  m. 
from  the  town,  and  at  about  an  equal 
distance  on  the  rt.,  is  La  Torre  di 
Montalto,  on  the  coast  :^  and  a  road  of 
10  m.  to  Canino. 

Montalto.  The  town  is  situated  at 
some  distance  on  the  1.,  on  the  site  of 


the  ancient  Forum  Aurelii.  There 
is  a  poor  locanda  (I'Angelo)  here. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  see 
except  its  mediaeval  walls. 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  can  more 
easily  visit  than  from  any  other  point  on 
this  road  the  ruins  of  tJie  ancient  Vulci, 
the  Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Roman  ruins  about  Musignano  and 
Canino.  From  Montalto  upwards  the 
banks  of  the  Fiora  are  very  picturesque, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  Ponte 
della  Radia:  the  distance  from  Mont- 
alto to  the  latter  is  less  than  8  m.,  and 
may  easily  be  performed  on  horseback, 
but  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  from  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  between  the 
end  of  May  and  October, 

The  Rly.,  after  leaving  Montalto, 
runs  through  some  deep  cuttines,  and, 
4  miles  beyond  it,  crosses  the  Arrone. 
[7  m.  farther,  before  reaching  the 
river  Marta,  it  leaves  on  the  rt.,  upon 
the  coast,  the  site  of  Graviscce,  the 
ancient  port  of  Tarquinii,  now  only 
marked  by  some  blocks  of  tufa  and 
broken  columns,  and  by  a  fine  arch 
14  feet  in  span,  called  the  Pontone, 
which  formed  the  mouth  of  a  water- 
course, and  opens  into  an  embank- 
ment of  massive  masonry  which  was 
probably  the  quay  of  the  Etruscan 
port.  Beyond  the  Marta,  farther  down 
the  coast,  is  Porto  Clementino,  a  small 
harbour  for  the  export  of  salt  and 
grain,  which  is  full  of  bustle  in  the 
winter,  but  in  summer  deserted  on 
account  of  the  malaria.] 

Between  Montalto  and  Corneto  the 
railway  runs  nearer  to  the  coast  than 
the  carriage  one,  crossing  numerous 
ravines  and  torrents;  the  distance  to 
Cometo  occupying  i  an  hour,  and 
from  the  latter  to  Civita  Vecchia  f  hr. 

16  m.  Cometo  Stat.  Here  also  the 
town  is  2  m.  distant  from  the  rly. 
on  1. ;  conveyances  to  it  at  the  station. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Marta 
the  road  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  Corneto  stands,  but 
does  not  enter  the  town.  (Cometo 
is  described  in  our  Excursions  from 
Rome.)  At  the  junction  of  the  branch- 
road  leading  from  the  station  to  the 
town  is  a  wretched  locanda;  but  there  is 
a  very  tolerable  inn  in  the  Palazzaccio, 
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at  Coraeto  itself.  The  road,  less  than 
midway  between  Cometo  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  crosses  the  Mignone,  not  far 
from  the  embouchure  of  which  is  Torre 
Bertolda  or  Sant*  Agostino,  which 
marks  the  site  of  Rapinium^ — where 
St.  Augostin  was  reproved  by  the 
^gel  for  entertaining  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity. 

6  m.  Cioita  Vecchia  Stat. 

Civita  Vecchia  (/ww  ;  H6tel  Or- 
lando, near  the  landing-place,  but  f  m. 
from  rly.  stat. ;  the  best,  but  charges 
complained  of;  accommodation  very 
fair.  Hdtel  de  TEurope,  not  so 
good,  but  more  moderate).  It  voill 
he  better  to  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible  with  liotels  here.  There  is  now 
a  very  good  buffet  or  refreshment-room 
at  the  Rly.  Stat,  where  the  traveller 
can  be  more  comfortably  and  eco- 
nomically served,  pending  the  pass- 
port and  custom-house  formalities. 
Civita  Vecchia  has  acquired  more 
importance  and  activity  of  late  years 
than  it  ever  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  the  extension 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
travellers  land  here  on  their  way  to 
Rome ;  and  the  lines  of  steamers  b^ 
tween  Marseilles,  Naples,  Malta,  and 
the  Levant  call  at  it  on  their  outward 
and  homeward  voyages.  It  may  be 
stated  that  a  vessel  going  either  way 
reaches  Civita  Vecchia  every  second 
day;  most  to  be  depended  upon  for 
punctuality  are  those  of  the  French 
^essageries  Imp^riales,  carrying  the 
Government  mails,  which  arrive  every 
Saturday  morning  from  Marseilles, 
starting  at  3  p.m.  for  Naples  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
from  Naples  and  the  Levant,  and 
sailing  for  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  in 
the  afternoon. 

Although  the  principal  port  of  the 
late  Papal  States,  Civita  Vecchia  has  no 
gr^t  commercial  importance,  its  trans- 
actions being  exclusively  connected 
With  the  supplies  to  the  capital.  The 
import  trade  consists  chiefly  of  coal 
for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  calling 
»iere,  and  of  colonial  produce  from 


Leghorn ;  the  exports  are  few — a  small 
quantity  of  grain  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  works  of  art  collected 
at  Rome  during  the  winter  by  the 
foreign  visitors.  Civita  Vecchia  is  a 
free  port,  which  adds  to  its  commercial 
importance. 

Considerable  amelioration  has  been 
introduced  as  to  landing  at  Civita 
Vecchia  and  proceeding  to  Rome,  the 
annoyances  experienced  formerly  by 
travellers  having  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree removed.  Passengers  are  not 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  until  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  has  exhibited  his 
papers,  and  until  the  passports  have 
been  examined,  an  operation  which  oc- 
cupies from  one  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
charges  for  boat-hire  and  porterage  have 
been  fixed  by  a  regulation  of  the  police 
authorities,  and  the  money  for  the  boat- 
hire  is  paid  to  an  agent  on  landing  and 
embarking,  which  saves  much  bicker- 
ing: for  one  person  with  his  luggage 
the  fare  is  1  franc,  and  half  a 
franc  for  every  additional  member  o 
a  family  included  in  the  same  passport. 
These  fares  are  nearly  double  if  the 
landing  takes  place  from  a  steamer 
lying  outside  the  port,  but  which  rarely 
is  necessary. 

I'^9<'g6' — ^Immediately  on  landing  all 
packages  are  taken  possession  of  by 
the  chief  of  the  porters,  Capo  deiFacchini, 
who  undertakes  to  convey  them  to  the 
Rly.  Stat.,  where  they  are  duly  visited 
by  the  Customs  officials,  and  where 
a  small  fee  may  facilitate  matters ;  a 
fixed  charge  is  made  for  the  transport 
of  luggage :  for  each  box,  trunk,  or 
larger  package,  65  cents. ;  for  hat- 
boxes,  travelling-bags,  33  cents. ;  all 
small  parcels  which  the  traveller  car- 
ries in  nis  hand  are  inspected  at  the  gate 
on  the  way  to  the  stat. 

British  Consul, — John  T.  Lowe,  Esq. 

The  Fortf  with  its  massive  construc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Trajan,  and  as  the  "  Portus 
Trajani "  it  is  well  known  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  younger  Pliny.  Though 
the  moles,  quays,  and  fortress  which  we 
now  see  were  erected  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  9th  century,  their  foundations  are 
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Roman.  CivitaVeccliiawasmadeafree 
port  by  Clement  XII. ;  its  fortress  was 
begun  in  1512  by  Julius  II.,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
finished  by  Paul  III.  The  walls  of 
the  town  were  built  by  Urban  VII. 
in  1590.  Considerable  additions  have 
beeli  made  to  the  defences  of  the 
town,  especially  on  the  land  side,  since 
its  occupation  by  the  French.  The 
brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  around  the  har- 
bour, give  it  a  striking  appearance  as 
we  approach  it  by  sea. 

Civita  Yecchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  province  of  the  late  Papal 
States,  having  a  Pop.  of  20,700,  that  of 
the  town  being  7823.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Centumcellse.  On  the 
destruction  of  that  town  by  Uie  Sara- 
cens in  828,  the  inhab.removed  to  a  posi- 
tion farther  inland,  but  returned  to  the 
former  site  in  854,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  nameCivita  VecchiOy  or  the  old 
town,  is  said  to  be  derived.  It  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
being  now  united  to  the  more  ancient 
diocese  of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina.  The 
prisons  of  Civita  Vecchia  are  said  to 
be  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 
The  large  square  building  on  the 
sea-side,  outside  the  N.  gate,  is  the 
Darsena,  an  extensive  prison  for  crimi- 
nals sentenced  to  terms  of  labour. 
It  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  rly.  going  to 
Cometo. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  3  miles  distant  are  the  Bagni  di 
TrajanOf  mineral  springs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  Aqus  Tauri.  The  aque- 
duct, constructed  on  the  foundations  of 
that  built  by  Trajan,  by  which  water 
is  conveyed  from  sources  situated  at 
a  distance,  it  is  said,  of  23  m.,  is  a 
remarkable  work.  At  La  Tolfa,  12  m. 
distant,  are  some  lead  and  iron  mines, 
and  near  it  the  Alumiere,  or  alum- 
works,  which  formerly  gave  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  the  treasury. 

Civita  Vecchia  will  be  a  convenient 
point  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Etruscan  cities  of  South- Western 
Ktruria ;  on  the  day  of  landing  &e  will 


have  plenty  of  time  to  proceed  to  Cor- 
neto  by  rail,  and  return  on  the  same 
evening  by  the  rly.  train  for  Rome; 
from  Cometo  he  can  proceed  to  Viterbo, 
visiting  on  the  waj  Bieda  and  Nor- 
chia;  or,  if  he  limits  his  tour  to 
Cometo,  he  can  on  the  following  day, 
and  on  his  way  to  Rome,  diverge 
from  Palo  to  Cervetri,  and  reach  the 
Eternal  City  betimes  on  the  same 
evening. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveller 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  at  the  Rocca,  or  old  castle,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  town,  are  some 
Roman  inscriptions  found  about  the 
town ;  a  Roman  milestone,  in  ci- 
poUino  marble,  bearing  the  number 
XXXIV.,  which  stood  on  the  Via  Aurelia ; 
and  3  large  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with 
recumbent  figures  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Etrascan  character  on  the  lids. 
Signor  Gu^ielmi,  a  rich  landowner, 
has  some  Etrascan  ums,  found  near 
Montalto :  and  Signor  Bucci,  in  the 
Piazza  San  Francesco,  has  a  collection 
of  vases,  bronzes,  and  antiquities  for 
sale. 

(For  Railway  to  Rome  see  Rte.  100.) 


ROUTE  84. 

8IENA  TO  ABEZZO,  BT  MOMTE  SAN 
SAYINO. 

(About  42  m.) 

This  is  a  very  good,  but  hilly  road, 
and  may  be  performed  in  a  day  in  a 
light  carriage.  Arezzo  can  be,  how- 
evet,  reached  riiore  expeditiously  by 
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the  railway  as  far  as  Lucignano  or 
Asinalimga,  from  which  conyeyances 
start  for  many  of  the  places  m  the 
N.  part  of  the  Val  di  Ghiana. 

On  leaying  Siena  by  the  Porta  Pis- 
pini,  the  carriage-road  descends  for  4  m. 
to  Suffolo,  where  it  crosses  the  Bozzone 
torrent,  and,  1  m.  farther,  the  riyer 
Arbia  on  a  handsome  bridge  at  Ta^ 
veme  cPArbia,    Beyond  this  we  enter 
the  bleak  and  aria  region  of  the  Crete 
Sanesey  or  blue  tertiary  marls  (here- 
abouts extremely  abundant  in   fossil 
shells),  and  which  continues  for  %  m. 
further ;  f  m.  after  crossing  the  Arbia 
a  road  to  Asciano  and  to   Montepul- 
ciano  branches  off  on  the  rt.    About 
15  m.  from  Siena  we  reach  the  hamlet 
of  S.  Quirico  on  the  upper  Ombrone, 
where  the   roads  to  Arezzo  and   to 
Chiosi  (Rte.  85)  separate,  and  from 
which  we  commence  to  ascend  for  6  m. 
the  low  hills  that  separate  the  yalley 
of  the  Ombrone  from  tnat  of  theChiana; 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  near 
Palazzvolo,  2000  ft.  aboye  the  leyel  of 
the  sea.    Descending  from  thence,  by 
a  tortuous  route,  we    pass  the   town 
<>f  Monte  San  Sayino,  the  country  of 
Pope  Julius  III.  (there  is  a  handsome 
round  mediseyal  tower  here),  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  riyer  Esse,  one  of  the 
large  affluents  of  the  C9iiana ;  between 
the  Esse  and  the  Chiana   the    road 
crosses  obliquely  2  low  ranges  of  hiUs 
P&rallel  to  the  latter  riyer,  and  7  m. 
before^  arriying  at  Arezzo  enters  the 
Val  di  C!hiana  at  the  Pieve  al  Intoppot 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  (3hiana.  From 
this  point  the  driye  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  over  the  low  hills  of  I/Ohno,  and 
across  the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  is  through 
an  extremely  rich  and  fertile  country. 
Arezzo.    (See  Rte.  107.) 


ROUTE  85. 

CHID8I  TO  8IENA,  BT  THE  VAL  DX 
CHIANA. 

[There  are  2  carriage-roads  by  which 
the  traveller  can  proceed  from  Chiusi  to 
Siena :  the  one  by  Rapolano,  the  other  by 
CManciano,  Montepulciano,  and  Asoiano  ; 
the  latter  is  by  several  miles  the  longest, 
and  with  vetturino  horses — for  there 
are  no  post-stations  on  the  road — will 
require  nearly  2  days,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  to  those  not 
pressed  for  time,  as  it  will  enable  the 
tourist  to  visit  the  Baths  at  Chian- 
ciano,  and  the  interesting  town  of 
Montepulciano ;  the  latter,  where  there 
is  a  tolerable  locanda,  may  be  reached 
in  a  morning's  drive  from  Chiusi,  and 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place. 
There  is  an  Inn  at  Asciano,  the  Aquila : 
the  road  from  Asciano  to  Asinalunga 
is  beautiful.1  The  easiest  mode,  how- 
ever, of  reaching  Siena  and  Florence 
from  Chiusi  will  be  by  the  rly. 

Chiusi  (by  Bail)  to  xn..  x. 

Salcini 10  6 

SaUroo 30  12 

Torrlta ,26  16 

SinalongA 32  19 

Lucignano 38  23 

Kapolano 61  3L 

Asciano 6T  36 

Sifina 90  66 

2  trains  daily  in  4  hrs. 

On  leaving  Chiusi  Stat,  about  1 
m.  S.E.  of  the  town,  the  line  runs 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing the  Fattoria  (fiirm)  of  Dolciano, 
it  crosses  a  marshy  plain  which 
separates  the  L«akes  of  Chiusi  and 
Montepulciano,  where  malaria  now 
exists  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  following 
the  1.  bank  of  the  latter  lake  to  Acqua- 
viva,  near  which  there  is  another  large 
farm  establishment  belonging  to  the 
State,  the  road  then  passes  by  Salarco 
Stat  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Montepulciano  stands  4  m.  distant; 
from  here  the  country  is  very  beau- 
tiful to 
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16  m.  Torrita  Stat  The  town  offers 
nothing  of  interest;  there  is  a  poor 
locanda  outside  the  gate.  The  village 
is  upon  an  elevation  on  the  1.  Before 
reaching  Torrita  the  road  from  Monte- 
puiciano  to  Arezzo  by  Fojano  branches 
off  on  the  rt. 

On  leaving  Torrita^  the  picturesanely 
situated  town  of  Sinalunga  (one  of  the 
several  that,  placed  on  the  range  of 
hills  borderiug  the  Val  di  Chiana,  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  once  pestilential 
malaria)  is  passed  on  the  1.  [Near  this 
a  good  carriage-road  to  Siena  by  Asciano 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  entering  the 
valley  of  the  Foenna,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Chiana.  The  town 
perched  on  the  hill  above  it  is  Bigo- 
magno,  A  very  gradual  ascent  of  4  m. 
through  a  wood^  valley  leads  to  the 
highest  point,  where  the  chuu  of  hiUs 
forming  the  watershed  between  the 
Chiana  and  the  Ombrone  is  crossed  by 
a  low  pass  (1260  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea).  Near  the  summit  is  the  small 
village  of  Serre,  an  important  place  in 
the  mediaeval  warfare  of  the  Tuscan 
republics.  From  Serre  a  steep  descent, 
by  far  the  worst  part  of  the  road 
between  Chiusi  and  Siena,  brings  us  to 
Rapolano.3 

The  railwav,  on  leaving  Asinalunga, 
passes  below  Lucignano,  and  from  there 
over  the  low  ran^e  of  hills  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Chiana  and  Ombrone  to 

15  m.  Bapolano  Stat.,  at  the  summit 
level  of  the  rly.  between  the  Val  di 
Chiana  and  Siena.  The  village  of 
Hapolano  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  height,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  a 
population  of  2000  souls ;  it  has  some 
reputation  as  a  watering-place,  and 
is  much  frequented  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Aug.  The  waters,  which 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic 
and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases, 
are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  complaints 
and  in  rheumatic  affections.  The 
springs  issue  from  the  secondary  lime- 
stone rock  which  constitutes  the  ridge 
of  hills  through  which  we  have  passed, 
although  where  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face they  are  covered  by  an  exten- 
sive modem  travertine  deposit.  The 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  will  find  a  very 


fair  Inn  here,  and,  in  the  summer 
months,  abundance  of  gaiety  and 
society. 

Beyond  Rapolano  we  enter  the  dreary 
region  of  the  Crete  Sanese.  The  con- 
trast between  this  sterile  region  and 
the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  which  we 
have  just  traversed,  is  very  striking. 
No  country  can  be  less  interesting 
than  the  10  m.  from  Rapolano  to 
Asciano  and  Taveme  d'  Arbia,  5  m. 
before  reaching  Siena,  except  to  the 
paleeontologist,  who  may  make  here  an 
abundant  and  varied  collection  of  the 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  Pliocene 
Subapennine  formation. 

4  m.  Asciano  Junct.  Stat  [The  rly. 
from  Siena  to  Grosseto  branches  off 
here,  descending  aloug  the  valley  of 
the  Ombrone,  to  join  that  from  Leg- 
horn to  Grosseto  (Xa  Maremmana).'] 
From  Asciano  the  line  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Arbia  for.  several  miles 
before  ascending  by  a  steep  incline  to 

Siena  Stat.     (See  Rte.  105.") 


ROUTE  86. 

EXCUBSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
TUSCAN  ARCHIPELAGO :  CAPRAJA, 
ELBA,  PIAN06A,  GIOLIO,  MONTE 
CRISTO,  AND  OIANUTRI. 

These  islands,  situated  between  Cor- 
sica and  the  W.  coast  of  Tuscany,  are 
GoryonOf  Capraja,  Elba,  Pianoaa,  Giglioi 
Monte  OristOf  and  Gianutri,  with  some 
off-lying  rocks,  and  the  islets  of  Pabna- 
jola,  Ceriolif  and  the  Formichedi  Grosseto 
in  the  Piombino  Channel. 

Except  Elba,  none  of  them  offers 
any  great  interest,  except  to  the  geo- 
logist ;  few  of  them  have  any  remains  of 
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ancient  art ;  except  at  Elba,  the  tourist 
will  find  no  kind  of  accommodation,  if 
not  provided  with  letters  to  the  au- 
thorities or  resident  clergy,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  procure  at  Leghorn, 
especially  for  Capraja,  Pianosa,  and 
Giglio,  the  others  being  either  totally, 
or  in  a  great  measure,  uninhabited. 

JUlba,  the    most   important   of  the 
group,  will  be    easily  reached  from 
Piombino  (Rte.  83),  from  which  a  sail- 
ing-boat, carrying  the  mails,  starts  daily 
for  Porto  FeiTajo,  the  distance  being  12 
naut.  m.,  which  is  generally  performed 
in  2  hrs.    A  steamer  sails  from  Leghorn 
for  Piombino  and  Porto  Ferrajo  every 
Sunday  at  9  a.m .,  arriving  at  the  latter 
at  4  P.M.,  and  returning  on  Mond.  morn- 
ing ;  and  another  on  Wed.  at  9  a.m.  for 
Gorgona  and  Capraja,  arriving  there  at 
2  P.M.,  at  Porto  Ferrajo  5^  p.m.,  and 
the  next  morning  for  Pianosa,  Giglio, 
and  Porto   San   Stefano,  so  tbat  the 
tourist  who  may  have  reached  Elba 
by  the  boat  on  Sunday  evening  can 
employ  3  days,  until  Thurs.  morn- 
ing, in  excursionizing  over  the  island, 
when  the  steamer  sails  for  Pianosa, 
at  5  A.M.   The  same  steamer  sails  from 
Porto  S.  Stefiaino,  where  it  arrives  on 
Thurs.  at  3  p.m.;  for  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Capraja,  and  Leghorn,  at  3}  p.m.  ;  ar- 
riving at  the  latter  on  Frid.  at  4  p.m. 
Sailing  boats  can  be  hired  at  the  Ma- 
nna of  Campo  in  Elba,  for  Pianosa, 
Giglio,  and  Monte  Cristo,    the  only 
mode  of  reaching  the  latter,  as,  being 
in  a  great  measure  uninhabited  and  at 
a  considerable   distance,  it  is  seldom 
visited  by  a  steamer. 

GoBOOMA,  the  ancient  Urgon^  Gor- 
gon, and  Gorgona,  rises  like  a  hay- 
stack from  the  sea,  as  seen  from  Leg- 
horn, from  which  it  is  22  m.  distant. 
It  contains  a  parish  ch.  dedicated  to 
Sta.  Maria,  and  a  population  of  80 
souls,  employed  in  fishing.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  a  convent  founded  by 
the  Carthusians  in  the  14th  cent.  Gor- 
gona is  celebrated  for  its  anchovies, 
which  are  caught  in  large  quantities 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  great  mass  of  the  island  consists 
of  metamorphic  talc  slate,  with  serpen- 
tme  eruptions  extending  from  the  Seno 


della  Scala  to  the  Gala  Maestra;  the 
cretaceous  niacigno  may  be  seen  un- 
altered under  the  I'orre  Nuova.  Gor- 
gona is  mentioned  by  Kutilius  Numa- 
tianus : — 

"Assargit  Pontl  medio  circumflua  Gorgon 
inter  Pisanum,  Gymlacumque  latus." 

Gapraja,  the  Capraria  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  JEgilon  of  the  Greeks, 
is  about  4}  m.  long  and  16  in  circuit, 
forming  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  30  m. 
distant.  Its  principal  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  E.  side,  which  is  43  m.  from 
Leghorn ;  the  Pop.,  amounting  to  750, 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  island  producing  a  good 
deal  of  wine,  which  is  carried  to  Leg- 
horn and  Genoa.  Capraja,  like  Gor- 
gona, became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
numerous  Christian  pilgrims  as  early 
as  the  4th  century,  to  which  the  Mori" 
time  Itinerary  alludes — 

«  ProcesBU  pelagi,  Jam  de  Capraria  tollit, 
Squalet  lucifugig  insula  plena  viris." 

The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  from 
its  having  been  in  ancient  times  over- 
run with  goats.  The  fundamental 
rock  of  Capraja  is  a  crystalline  talc 
slate,  traversed  by  serpentine  eruptions, 
like  in  the  adjoining  Corsica,  the  slate 
being  probably  the  metamorphosed 
cretaceous  sandstone,  which  is  seen 
in  some  places  unaltered  as  Mactgno. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coast-line  is 
formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  trachyte, 
and  trachytic  conglomerate ;  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  island  particularly,  where, 
in  its  cavities,  are  found  crystals 
of  stilbite  and  cubicite,  or  analcme. 
The  highest  points  in  Capraja  are  tlie 
Monte  Castello  1470,  and  Casteletio 
1436  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea.  Capraja 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Caprera, 
a  much  smaller  island,  rendered  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi, and  which  is  situated  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Sardinia. 

Elba,  the  Ilva  of  the  Eomans,  and 
AiOa\ia  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  name 
derived  probably  from  the  smoke  of  its 
iron-furnaces  (aiOoXos). 

There  are  2  or  3  indifferent  inns  a' 
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Porto  Femjo,  the  principal  town — ^the 
best,  perhaps,  the  Albergo  delle  Ape ; 
none  at  Porto  Lougone,  except  mere 
osterias.  Beds  may  be  procured  at 
Bfardana,  S.  Ilario,  and  S.  Piero  in 
Campo,  where  there  is  an  inn,  fair  bat 
dear — II  Genovese ;  but  the  toorist 
will  do  well  to  make  Porto  Ferrajo 
liis  head-quarters,  where  means  of  tra- 
yelling  can  be  best  obtained.  Elba  is 
little  spoken  of  by  ancient  anthors, 
except  in  idlusion  to  its  inm-mines : — 

"losaUi  inezhansta  Chatybam  generosa  me- 
tallls.*  Virg. 

**  Occnrrlt  Gfaalybom  memoiabilisDva  iiietalli&'' 

But.Ifum. 

Porto  Ferrajo  is  the  Portus  Argcew,  the 
landing-place  of  the  Argonauts  when  in 
search  of  Circe.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins  near  the  town  under  Capo  Gas- 
tello;  the  only  other  relics  of  the  once 
masters  of  the  world  are  the  granite- 
quarries  worked  by  them  on  the  shore 
near  S.  Piero,  where  scTcral  fragments 
of  columns  may  be  seen.  The  Pop.  of 
Elba  amounted  to  21,270  in  Jan.  1863. 
Luigi  Benti,  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  will 
be  a  good  guide  in  trayelling  over  the 
island.  Dr.  R.  Fores!  has  a  large 
and  good  collection  of  Elba  minerals, 
&c.,  at  Porto  Ferrajo. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Ferrajo  the 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the  ViUa 
of  8.  MartinOf  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  I.  when  he  retired 
here  after  the  Peace  of  1814;  it  was 
purchased  by  Count  Demidoff  in  1851, 
by  whom  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
Napoleonic  Museum,  a  separate  hand- 
some building  being  erected  near  the 
Imperial  residence  for  the  purpose.    S. 
Martino  is  3  m.  from  the  port.    The 
Museum  (which  is  open  4  times  a 
week  from  2  to  4  by  means  of  a  per- 
mission, which  costs  1   franc,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Municipality  of  Porto 
Ferrajo)  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
objects,  all  relating  to  the  first  Empire, 
"^nd  to  members  of  the  Imperial  family ; 
'e  greater  number  having  belonged 
Jerome,  ex-King   of  Westphalia, 
I  purchased  from  him  by  Count 
midoff  on  marrying  his  beautiful 
ighter,  the  Princess  Mathilde :  they 


consist  of  statues  and  basts  of  the 
princes  of  the  Bonaparte  ftnuly,  of 
portraits  and  historical  paintings,  of 
objects  that  belonged  to  Napoleon  I., 
of  his  medals  and  coins,  with  a  col- 
lection of  engravings,  and  of  what  are 
called  Impenal  relics  of  that  gnat 
man  and  of  his  ftmily.  The  foUow- 
ing  are  the  objects  best  worthy  of 
notice: — 

Statues  of  Napoleon,  by  Ckcmdet ;  of 
his  mother,  Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Ca- 
nova;  busts  of  all  his  brothers,  by  Pom- 
pahni,  and  of  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
by  Powers ;  portraits  of  Napoleon,  by 
Kinaon,  Gerard,  and  Horace  Vemet;  of 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Gerard;  of 
Napoleon  and  his  son,  by  SUiAen; 
and  sundry  battle-pieces,  in  which 
King  Jerome  took  part,  by  BeUange, 
H.  Vemet,  Gros,  Charlet,  &c. ;  several 
Sevres  vases,  richly  painted  and 
decorated.  Amon^  the  so-called  re- 
liques  of  Napoleon  is  one  of  his  teeth, 
when  a  chud,  set  in  gold;  and  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  in  jasper,  richly 
carved  and  decorated,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  to  have  been  executed 
for  him  by  Serafino  da  Brescia,  The 
villa  of  Sui  Martino,  which  served  as 
the  habitation  of  Napoleon,  originally 
a  storehouse,  was  converted  by  the 
Emperor  into  a  dwelling,  without 
any  pretensions  to  ornamentation; 
it  consists  of  an  anteroom,  a  dining- 
room  (called  La  Salle  Egyptienne),  a 
saloon,  ihe  bedroom  of  £e  Emperor, 
with  a  small  library.  Many  objects 
remain  as  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
Napoleon;  the  books  in  the  library 
were  removed  to  Paris  in  1815. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  Elba 
are  the  iron-mines  of  Rio,  the  town  of 
Porto  Lungone,  and  the  S.E.  portion  of 
the  island,which  can  be  reached  in  afew 
hours.  There  is  a  carriage-road,  with 
small  interruptions,  from  Porto  Ferrajo 
to  Rio,  to  Porto  Lungone,  and  to  the 
mines :  the  first  on  leaving  divides  at 
the  2nd'm.  into  two  branches :  that  on 
the  1.  leads  to  /  Fangati  and  to  the 
Spiaggia  del  Magazzini,  from  which  a 
bridle-path  ascends  to  the  village  of  Rio 
Superiore;  that  on  the  rt.  to  Porto 
Lungone,  from  which  a  branch  on  1. 
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leads  to  Rio  Inferiore,  near  which  are 
situated  the  principal  iron-mines  of 
the  island. 

.The  iron-ores,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  specolar  oxide  of  iron  and 
hematite,  with  oxidulated  and  mag- 
netic iron  at  Cape  Calamita,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  sandstone  rock  called  Ver- 
rucano,  into  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  injected  or  sublimed  by  i^eous 
action  from  beneath,  the  superincum- 
bent limestone  beins  often  converted 
into  crystalline  marble,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  Torre  di  Rio,  the  Punta  Nera, 
and  at  Monte  Calamita,  in  the  mines 
at  which,  and  of  Rio,   the   mineral 
Lievrite    or    Tenite  -is   found.      The 
mines   of  Rio   being    situated  at   a 
small  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  as 
well  as  those  of  Vigneria,  Rio  Albano, 
and  Terranera,  near  Porto  Lungone, 
the  ore   is   carried  to  the  coast  on 
donkeys,  and  shipped — ^a  part  for  Ful- 
loDica,  where  they  are  smelted;  the 
remainder  for  France  and  England. 
The  number  of  workmen   employed 
exceeds  1000,  and  the  quantity  of  ore 
extracted    in    1863-64    amounted    to 
about  100,000  tons,  of  which  15,000 
are  smelted  on  the  opposite  coast,  the 
remainder  going  to  foreign  countries; 
about  55,000  to  Marseilles,  and  6000 
only  to  England.    The  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Elba  is  formed  of  Ver- 
rncano,  often   converted   into  a  talc 
slate,  from  the  Punta  delle  Foma- 
celle  on  the  N.  to  Cape  Calamita  on 
the  S.,  whilst  cretaceous  rocks  form  the 
hills  nearer  Porto  Ferrajo. 

The  western  portion  of  Elba,  much 
more  mountainous — its  highest  point, 
the  Monte  Cam^ana,  rising  to  3340  feet 
above  the  sea— is  exclusiyely  granitic ; 
It  is  evidently  contemporaneous  with 
the  same  rock  which  forms  so  many 
veins  and  dykes  in  the  cretaceous  sand- 
stones (Macigno)  of  the  central  districts 
and  the  five  cross    ones  in  the  ser* 
Pentine  between  the  Marina  di  Campo 
and  San  Pietro.  In  this  granite,  near 
the  village  of  San  Pietro— the  richest 
locality  bemg  the   Grotto   d'Oggi— 
are  found   the  fine  crystals  of  red 
°<1  Kreen  tourmaline  and  emeralds, 
so  celebrated  amongst  mineral  coUec- 
«>«.   Pisani,  at  San  Pietro  in  Campo, 


has  a  collection  for  sale,  but  very 
dear.  Serpentine  exists  in  many  places : 
it  forms  3  meridian  bands — between 
San  Miniato  and  Porto  Luneone,  of 
which  the  picturesque  peak  of  Monte 
Volteii^o,  near  Rio  Siiperiore,  forms 
a  part ;  between  Porto  Ferrajo  and  Le 
Grotte,  extending  to  Capo  Stella;  and 
from  the  Bagni  di  Marciana  to  the 
Marina  del  Cunpo.  About  a  mile  E. 
of  the  Marina  di  Marciana  may  be 
seen  4  fine  granite  veins  traversing 
the  serpentine. 

Large  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 
are  caught  off  the  coast  of  Elba,  the 
two  greatest  Tonnaraa  being  in  the 
Gulf  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  in  that  of 
Procchio,  where  the  fishery  continues 
from  April  to  November. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned, 
the  principal  villages  are  Capoliveri, 
to  which  there  is  a  fair  road  fit>m  Porto 
Ferrajo,  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  hills  that  form  the  S.E.  pro- 
montory of  the  island,  ending  at  Capo 
Calamita.  The  inhab.  of  Capoliveri 
form  a  distinct  race,  as  it  were,  tabooed 
and  avoided  by  their  neighbours,  not 
mixing  with  the  other  inhab.  of  the 
island  by  intermarriage,  and  having 
some  peculiar  usages.  The  tourist  will 
scarcely  find  any  refreshment  here,  not 
even  bread.  In  the  mountuuous  or 
W.  portion  of  Elba  are  the  villages  of 
San  Pietro  in  Camno,  San  Ilario,  Mar- 
ciana, Poggio,  and  La  PUla.  Below 
S.  Pietro,  on  Uie  coast,  at  a  point  called 
USecchetto,  are  several  granite  columns 
lying  under  water,  from  the  quarries 
worked  in  ancient  times. 

Pianos  A,  the  ancient  Phmasia,  names 
deriv^  from  its  low  position;  the 
highest  point,  Gianfilippo,  being  only 
112  ft  above  the  sea.  The  form  of 
the  island  is  nearly  that  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton;  its  little  port,  marina,  or 
Cala  S.  Giovanni,  on  the  eastiem  side,  is 
30  m.  firom  Porto  Ferrajo,  15  from  ihe 
marina  of  Campo,  in  EUba,  and  Monte 
Cristo,  and  39  from  the  marina  of 
Giglio.  Pianosa  is  entirely  formed  of 
the  same  tertiary  and  quaternary  rocks 
as  those  of  the  adjacent  continent,  con- 
chyliferous  marls,  marine  travertines, 
and  Pcmchina ;  the  same  modem  marin 
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deposit  we  have  seen  at  Leghorn. 
The  principal  interest  of  T^anosa  arises 
from  its  having  been  the  place  of  exile  of 
Agrippa  Postumos,  the  son  of  Marcos 
Agrippa,  who  was  banished  here  by  his 
grandfather  Angostas,at  the  instigation 
of  livia,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son  Tiberius,  by  whose 
orders  he  was  ultimately  murdered 
in  it.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Marcus  Piso,  whom  Yarro  mentions  as 
keeping  flocks  of  peacocks  in  a  wild 
state  on  it  N.  of  the  principal  landing- 
place,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  are 
some  Roman  ruins  of  baths,  which  are 
still  designated  as  the  Bagno  di  Agrippa. 
The  surface  of  Pianosais  cultivated  in 
some  parts,  and  was  to  a  much  greater 
extent  before  the  invasion  of  the  vine 
disease,  the  island  producing  as  much 
as  2000  barrels  of  wine;  since  that 
calamity  it  has  become  comparatively 
deserted ;  it  is  now  held  by  the  royal 
domain,  and  has  recently  been  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  banishment  for 
criminals,  many  of  that  dangerous 
Neapolitan  association  of  Camoristi 
being  sent  there.  A  part  of  the  island 
is  overrun  with  wild  olive-trees,  on 
which  the  cultivated  variety  has  been 
grafted  with  great  success,  and  may 
restore  to  Pianosa  some  of  its  former 
agricultural  prosperity. 

GiOLio,  the  ancient  Igilium,  after 
Elba  the  most  important  of  the  Tuscan 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  J.  Caesar 
as  having  furnished  vessels  to  Domitius 
(Enobarbus  when  he  sailed  for  Massilia, 
and  by  Rutilius  Numatianus,  in  his 
Itinerary, — 

"  Emlnas  Igilii  sHvoBa  cacnmina  miror." 

Subsequently  it  was  peopled  by  refugees 
from  Rome,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Alaric,  which  is  alluded  to 
by  the  same  poet, — 

**Hcec  maltos  laoera  siucepU  ab  IJrbe  fugatos." 

It  now  contains  an  industrious  agri- 
cultural and  flshing  Pop.  of  1970  souls. 
The  principal  town,  Giglio,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1373  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  reached 
^y  a  winding  road  or  bridle-path  of 

bout  2  m.  from  its  little  Marina  or 

ort. 
The  principal  mass  of  the  island  is  a 


grey  granite,  with  dykes  of  serpentine, 
the  only  exception  being  at  the  Capo 
Franco,  on  the  Bay  of  Gampese,  where 
it  consists  of  the  secondary  sandstone 
called  Vermcano,  accompanied  with 
limestone  and  gypsum.  In  ancient 
times  granite  was  quarried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  of  the  fine  columns  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  and  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  it.  The  quarries  thus 
worked  are  at  the  Punta  del  Castellan, 
not  far  S.  from  the  littie  landing- 
pl&ce  of  Giglio.  A  French  company 
has  announced  the  undertaking  of 
extensive  works  on  the  deposits  of 
specular  iron-ore  recentiy  discovered 
in  this  island. 

Monte  CBisTO,the  0^2asa  of  Pliny, 
an  almost  inaccessible  granitic  cone, 
with  one  small  landing-place  on  the 
western  side,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep 
ravine,  over  which  rises  the  ruin  of  a 
convent,  formerly  tenanted  by  Carnal- 
dolese  monks.  The  highest  point  of 
the  island,  the  Monte  Capana,  attains 
an  elevation  of  2350  ft.  Monte  Cristo 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  inhabited 
until  1854,  the  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  it  having  seldom  amounted  to 
5,  when  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  rented  it  from  the  Tuscan 
government,  with  a  view  to  cultivate 
its  only  valley,  and  drew  round  him 
upwards  of  100  inhabitants.  Having 
got  into  difficulties  with  the  autho- 
rities, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in 
1859,  since  which  only  a  small  military 
post  has  been  kept  up  at  its  marina.  In 
the  ravine  N.  of  the  Cala  Maestra,  the 
only  landing-place,  and  in  the  way  up  to 
the  ruins  of  the  convent,  is  an  abundant 
spring,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
some  fine  ilexes.  The  convent,  long 
since  abandoned,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  some  Christians  who  fled 
from  Sicily,  headed  by  their  bishop, 
St.  Mamillanus,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Yandals.  Monte  Cristo 
has  acquired  a  certain  celebrity  of 
late  years  as  the  place  where  A.  Dumas 
has  laid  the  scene  of  his  cele- 
brated novel  of  that  name.    The  great 
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mass  of  Monte  Cristo  consists  of  a 
white  and  rose-coloured  granite.  At 
the  S.  extremity  are  masses  of  slate- 
rock,  possibly  a  metamorphic  macigno, 
in  which  there  are  caverns.  Traces  of 
iron  and  copper  ore  ha^e  been  disco- 
vered here,  on  which  a  French  company 
some  years  ago  established  mining  ope- 
rations. The  same  altered  rock  occurs  on 
the  hill  above  the  CaladelF  Aquila,  and 
at  La  Punta  Nera.  In  other  parts  of  the 
island,  as  at  the  Punta  del  Diavolo, 
the  granitic  rock  is  traversed  by  veins 
of  porphyry. 

8  and  10  m.  W.  of  Monte  Gristo  are 
the  two  dangerous  African  Hocks  or 
shoals,  the  largest,  to  the  S.,  rising 
only  6  ft.  above  the  sea. 

GiANUTBi,  the  ancient  Dianium  and 
Artemigia,  6  m.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Cape  Argentaro,  is  unin- 
habited, arising  from  the  total  absence 
of  fresh  water  on  it.  It  is  composed 
of  a  cavernous  and  compact  limestone, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  grottoes. 
On  its  eastern  side  is  a  deep  semi- 
circular bay,  whidi  affords  good  anchor- 
age and  protection  from  westerly  gales. 


The  point  of  the  continent  from  which 
it  can  be  most  easily  visited  will  be 
Port'  Elrcole;  but  in  doin^  so,  the 
tourist,  as  at  Monte  Cristo,  will  do  well 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  health-officer, 
to  prevent  m  returning  any  difficulty 
from  the  quarantine  authorities.  This 
island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  some  Roman 
walls ;  and  granite  columns  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Giglio  have 
been  found  in  it.  Gianutri,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  above  the  Punta  degli 
spalmatoi,  is  295  ft  above  the  sea,  is 
11  m.  from  Giglio,  and  12  from  Port* 
Ercole. 

The  islands  of  CerboU  and  PdU 
majoh  are  in  the  Piombino  Chan- 
nel; on  the  summit  of  the  latter  is 
a  lighthouse,  with  an  excellent  re- 
volving light,  of  great  use  in  guiding 
the  steamers  between  Leghorn  and 
the  southern  ports,  which  generally 
make  this  part  of  the  voyage  in  the 
night  time.  The  Formiche  di  Orosseto 
are  mere  rocks,  composed  of  the  same 
secondary  limestone  as  the  adjacent 
promontory  of  Monte  Argentaro. 
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THE  CENTRO-ITALIAN  PROVINCES  (UKBINO  AND  PESASO» 
UMBRIA,  THE  MARCHES^  AND  A  PART  OF  THE  LATE 
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Routes. 

To  bcflitate  leferenoe,  the  names  sre  pfrinted  in  italiet  in  those  Bontea  under  whidi  they 

are  fiiliy  deacribed. 


ROUTB  »A»B 

87.  Bimini  to  Aneona,  by  Pesaro, 

Sinigaglia,  and  Fano — Rail  252 

88.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Loreto, 

Maceraiaf    Tolentino,  and 
the  Pass  of  Co(fiorito        .  263 
88a.  Anoona  to  Poligno,  by  Jesi, 
Fabriano,  Fossato,  and  No^ 
ceror-Rail  .     .     .     .     .  273 

89.  FanotoFoligno,bytheSfra<fa 

del  Furlo,  Cagli,  and  No- 
cera       •        .         .        •  277 

90.  Fano  to  Urbino,  by  Fossoin- 

brone      •         .         •         .  280 

91.  Urbino  to  CiUh  di  Castello, 

by  San  Giustino       •         .  286 

92.  San  Giustino  to  Borgo  San 

Sepolcro  and  Arezzo  .  292 

93.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Gubbio, 

by  Fratta 296 

94.  Cittkdl  Castello  to  Perugia   .  300 

95.  PerugiatoRome,  hyTodi,Temi, 

Nami,  Pontefelice,  and  the 
Tiber 301 

Peruffia  to  Panicale,  Cittk 
della  Pieve,  and  Chiusi      .  302 

Home  to  Florence,  by  Orvieto, 
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Chiusi,  the  Val  di  Chiana, 
and  Siena        •         .         .  303 

98.  Telni  to  Rome,  by  Bieti9sid 

the  Via  Salaria         .        .  314 

99.  Ancona  to  Spoleto,  by  Femus 

Ascoli,  ana  Norcia  .  317 

100.  CiTita  Yecchia  to  Rome,  by 

Rail  .  .  .  .320 
105.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Siena 
(excursion  to  San  Gimi- 
gnano\  Badicrfani,  Acqua^ 
pendente,  Bolsena,  and  Yi- 
terbo      .         •         .         .324 

107.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  the  Val 

d^Arno  di  Sopra,  Arezzo, 
Cortonai  Perugia,  Assist, 
Foligno,  Spoleto,  Temi, 
Nami,  and  Orte— Rail  .  363 
107Ai  Spoleto  to  Rome,  by  the  Pass 
of  La  SomnMi  TeTm,Narni, 
Otricoli,  Civiia  CasteU 
lana,  and  Nqfi       .     .      .415 

108.  Civita  Oastellana  to  Rome, 

by  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
Bignano.  Excursion  to  <Sb- 
raete       •         •         .         .424 
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1.  General  Tofografht. 

The  territory  comprised  in  this  section,  under  the  general  designation  of 
Centbo-Itauan  Provinces,  formerly  comprisinff  one  of  the  furest  portions 
of  the  Papal  possessions,  as  the  Lections  of  Umbria,  Urbino,  and  Pesaro,  and 
of  the  Marches,  contains  a  population  of  1,396,000  souls.  In  consequence  of 
the  political  events  of  1859  these  Pontifical  provinces  were  amongst  the  first 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to 
annex  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  have  since  shown 
themselves  amongst  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  of  their  regenerated 
oonntry,  and  proved,  fh>m  their  prosperity  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
how  worthy  they  are  of  free  institutions. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  late  possessions  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  part  of  Italy  had  been 
acquired ;  the  main  facts  are  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
several  provinces,  which  almost  all,  on  the  mil  of  the  feudal  system,  had  become 
independent  republics,  more  or  less  tyrannised  by  certain  leading  families,  who 
fell  before  the  all-graspinff  ambition  of  the  sovereigns  who  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  Uius  that  Rimini,  ^en  the 
capital  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  maritime  Pentapolis,  was  ruled  by  the 
Malatestas ;  Urbino,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Umbria,  by  the  fiimilies  of 
Montefeltro  and  Delia  Rovere ;  Ascoli  by  the  Uffreduccis ;  Perugia  by  the 
Baglionis;  to  foil  afterwards  a  prey  to  the  Popes  during  the  reigns  of  Julius  11., 
Paul  III.,  &c. 

The  Centro-Italian  territory  embraced  in  this  section  now  consists  of  the 
5  provinces  of 

Ancona,  with  a  population  (according  to  the  last 

census  in  1862)  of 254^49 

Ascoli  196,030 

Macerata 229,626 

Pesaro  and  Urbino 202,568 

Umbria       513,019 


1,396,092 


--each  Province  governed  by  a  Prefect,  and  divided  into  Circondari,  having 
an  IntendetU  at  their  head. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Centro-Italian  territory  is  mountainous,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines  traversing  it  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  remainder  consists  of 
the  valleys  descending  from  that  chain  to  the  plains  which  border  the  Adriatic, 
or  of  the  valleys  through  which  flow  the  larger  streams  on  the  western  side,  to 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean — the  valleys  of  the  Tiber,  the  Chiana, 
the  Paglia,  the  Nero  "Vellino,  &c. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  Italy  is  similar  in  a  great  measure  to 
that  of  Tuscany  and  the  Emilian  Provinces.  The  great  mass  of  the  Umbrian 
Apennines  consists  of  cretaceous  and  eocenic  deposits  of  the  Nummulitic  period 
(Pietra  Sirena,  Madgno,  &c.),  resting  upon  secondary  rocks  of  the  Liassic  and 
Oolitic  epochs  (Assisi,  Cesi,  Temi,  &c.) ;  the  whole  covered  to  a'certain  eleya- 
Jon  with  the  more  modem  tertiary  deports  of  the  Pliocenic  period,  which 
form  the  hilly  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
As  we  approach  the  volcanic  districts  of  Montamiata  and  the  Roman  Campagna, 
«ome  traces  of  igneous  rocks  are  met  with.  From  the  geological  nature  of  the 
country  there  is  little  mineral  wealth  indeed,  except  some  traces  of  iron-ore  in 
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the  limestone  district  aboat  Temi,  and  deposits  of  snlphnr  in  the  Miocene  beds 
behind  Rimini ;  there  are  no  mineral  products  of  any  Talne  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  ProYinces.    Coal  does  not  exist. 


2.  Agbicultdbb. 

The  great  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its  agricultural  produce,  which 
is*nearly  the  same  as  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  Romagna, — grain,  wine,  silk,  and 
oil.  The  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Macerata  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  silk,  as  do  the  districts  situated  along  the  Adriatic ;  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  is  also  a  very  productive  region  for  com  and  vines,  whilst  the  more 
elevated  regions  are  tenanted  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  during  the 
winter  season  descend  to  the  plains.  Some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Italy  are 
reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  those  that  open  into  it,  of  the 
Qitumnus,  the  Nera  Topino,  &c. 

The  Mezzieria  system,  so  general  in  Tuscany,  is  universal  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  Provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  long  connection  with  Borne,  the  system 
about  the  capital,  of  Mercauti  di  Gampagiia,  lessees  of  large  tenures,  has  not 
extended  to  here.  The  Gentro-Itsdian  Provinces,  excepting  that  of  Macerata, 
barely  produce  enough  for  their  own  cousumption  except  silk :  there  is  con- 
sequently little  agricultural  produce  exported  beyond  the  limiting  provinces  of 
Tuscan^r  and  the  late  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  Some  of  the  most  highly 
prized  silk  in  Italy  is  produced  about  Fossombrone  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Metauro. 


3.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  than  the  Centro-Italian  States,  and  yet  their  great  resources 
are  very  imperfectly  brought  into  play.  The  vast  forests  which  cover  the 
uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely  neglected ;  the  ex- 
cellent wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without  effort,  are  little  known 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  provincial  population  are  rather  agricultural  than 
manufacturing,  and  articles  of  natural  produce  are  exported  to  a  limited 
extent.     The  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  though  making  creditable 

Srogress,  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  are  insufficient  for  the 
emands  of  the  population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are : — oil  from  the  southern 
provinces;  wool  from  Rieti,  Cittk  di  Castello,  Spoleto,  Matelica,  Camerino, 
and  the  mountain  districts  generally ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno,  to 
Rome  and  Tuscany;  rags  to  a  large  amount  from  all  the  large  towns.  In 
the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  sulphur-mines  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
Salt-works  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia,  and  on  the  sea-coast  below  Cometo. 

Manufacturing'  industry  is  more  generally  diffused :  woollen  cloths  of  a 

coarse  description  are  produced  at  S^leto,  Folicno,  Temi,  Matelica,  Perugia, 

Gubbio,   Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in   Vado,  Nami.      Silks,  damasks,  and 

velvets  are  manufactured  at  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone,  where  the 

late  Duke  de  Leuchtenberff  gave  to  the  works  the  impulse  of  the  steam-engine. 

Ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Fano  and  Pesaro.    The  carpets  of  Pergola  were 

once  exported  in  quantities  to  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  where  they 

had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation  of  the  English  patterns.    Wax-candles, 

nncipally  used  in  the  churches,  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Peragia,  and 

Qcipally  Foligno.    Ropes  and  cordage,  produced  along  the  shores  of  the 

riatic,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
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to  Greece.  The  paper  manufactories  of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1 564, 
still  keep  up  their  reputation :  the  quantity  of  paper  of  dififerent  kinds  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  late  Papal  States  amounts  to  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  derived  from  Fabriano.  The  latter  paper  surpasses 
in  its  quality  that  of  the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on  the  Fibreno, 
especially  that  for  copperplate-printing,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  even 
preferred  to  that  of  England  and  France. 

The  principal  seaport  is  Ancona,  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
maritime  stations  in  Italy.  The  other  harbours  on  the  Adriatic — Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Sinigaglia — have  only  a  limited  coasting  trade,  from  their 
small  depth  of  water,  and  their  exposed  situation. 


4.  Characteristics  op  the  CouNTRir. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the  striking  difference 
between  its  provinces  north  and  south  of  the  Apennines.    The  traveller  will 
discover,  on  crossing  the  former  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  that  he  has  entered 
on  a  coimtry  very  different  from  that  which  he  has  left.  That  portion  of  Italy 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  section  includes  within  its  limits  a  field 
of  study  and  observation  almost  inexhaustible.    Though  described  for  cen- 
turies by  all  classes  of  writers,  there  is  still  no  part  of  Europe  which  the  tra- 
veller will  find  so  richly  stored  with  intellectual  treasure.     From  the  North 
it  differs  mainly  in  this  — ^that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  Italy  of  classical  times. 
It  carries  the  mind  back  through  the  history  of  twenty-five  centuries  to  the 
events  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.    It  presents  us  with 
the  monuments  of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin  of 
Home,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.    Every  province  is  full  of  historical 
associations ;  every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  the 
poets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome.    These,  however,  are  not 
the  only  objects  which  command  attention.    In  the  darkness  which  succeeded 
the  Ml  of  Rome,  Italy  was  the  first  country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which 
the  world  had  so  long  been  bound.    Political  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the 
contests  of  the  popes  with  the  German  emperors  ;  and  in  the  free  States  and 
towns  of  Central  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  to  an  extent  which 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  never  attained.     The  light  of 
modem  civilization  was  first  kindled  on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Europc^is  indebted  to  the  Italy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  its  first  lessons  not  only  m  political  wisdom,  but  in  law, 
in  literature,  and  in  the  arts.    The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  not  a 
piere  record  of  party  or  of  the  struggles  of  pett^  tyrants  and  rival  Actions  ^ 
^t  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which  modem  civilization  received  its  earliest 
inapulses.    Amidst  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was 
^ot  the  exclusive  object,   as  in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them. 
Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  had 
opened  a  new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philosophers 
and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement.    The  constitutional 
jiberties  of  Europe  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  municipal  institutions  of 
italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  afforded  s^lums  to  that  genius 
^mch  has  survived  the  liberties  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  developed.    The 
Jiedi8Bval  history  of  Central  Italy  has  hitherto  beep  less  regarded,  by  the 
raveller,  although  in  many  respects  it  is  not  less  interesting,  than  the  history 
Lent.  7<.^i875,  M 
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of  what  we  call  Clanical  tunes.  The  intunate  eomiectkiii  of  her  early  insd- 
tations  with  those  of  Knglaiid,  and  tiie  part  which  maaj  of  our  counirymm 
played  in  the  drama  of  fiafian  history  anring  the  Middle  Ages,  associate  ns 
more  immediately  with  this  period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  We 
can  recognise,  in  the  ener^  of  the  Italian  character  during  the  Middle  Agfs, 
a  prototype  of  that  prodigious  actiyity  which  oar  own  country  has  acquired 
under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which  Italy  taught  us,  and  most  ever  regard 
with  admiration  and  respect  a  people  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  amelioration,  and  a^bnit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  led  the 
way  in  the  march  of  European  improvement  and  dvilization  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting  than 
its  historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  particnlarly  to  the 
Centro-Italian  Provinces,  we  may  say  that  their  resources  have  hitherto  been 
veiy  imperfectly  appreciated.  Few  countries  in  Europe  have  been  less 
understood.  The  traveller  who  hnrries  from  Florence  to  Bome,  neither 
stopping  to  explore  the  objects  which  present  themselves  on  the  road,  nor 
taming  aside  into  less  beaten  tracts,  will  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
treasures  of  art  abundantly  placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  peqple,  or 
of  knowing  the  charms  of  the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  only  be  studied  in  the  galleries  of  the  great 
capitals.  The  filiations  of  the  different  schools,  the  links  of  the  chain  which 
connect  together  the  leading  epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  ardiitec- 
ture  and  sculpture,  are  to  be  traced,  not  in  &e  museums  and  palaces  of 
Florence  and  Rome,  but  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  local  sovereigns,  republics,  and  even  municipalities, 
has  left  some  of  its  important  works. 

The  scenery  of  Central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal  probably 
to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  of  partioilar  districts 
traversed  by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of  Italian  scenery  must  be 
sought,  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten  track.  The  fertility  of  the  march 
of  Ancona,  the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Metauro^  the 
Nero,  and  the  Upper  Tiber,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different  character. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  forms  of  the  Sabine  and  Umbrian  mountuns, 
or  more  picturesque  than  the  valleys  which  descend  from  them.  Nature 
there  appears  in  a  richness  of  colourmg  to  which  the  eye  has  not  been  before 
accustomed.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined 
with  an  harmonious  repose  of  nature,  the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque,  and  tiie  buildings  have  the  rare  merit  of  being 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  by  whidi  they  are  surrounded. 


5.  HaIlwaYs. 

Most  of  the  high  ro&ds  will  ere  long  have  been  replaced  by  railways.  The 
followiDg  are  those  in  activity.  L  From  Florende  to  Rome,  passing  by  Siena, 
Chiusi,  Orvieto,  and  Orte,  at  which  latter  place  it  joins  the  line  from  Ancona 
and  Perugia.  2.  From  Florence  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno,  where  it 
joins  the  line  from  Ancona  to  Rome;  The  portion  of  this  line  fh>m  Arezzo 
to  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  runs  parallel  to  the  earriage>road,  below  Oastel 
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Fiorentino  and  Cortona,  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  to 
La  Tonioella,  and  fh>m  there  to  Perag|ia,  and  by  the  Madonna  degli  Anpeli 
and  ^Uo  to  Foligno.  3.  From  Rimini  to  Anoona,  parallel  to  the  ooast-hne, 
and  from  Ancona  to  Pescara  and  Foggia ;  fh>m  this  main  line  branches  off 
at  La  Faleonara  the  line  from  Ancona  to  Rome,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Esino,  trayersing  the  Apennines  at  Fossato,  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Topino  to  Foligno,  thence  to  Spoleto,  Temi,  Nami,  and  Orte,  from  there 
following  the  viuley  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 


6.  Inns. 

These  are  given  at  the  head  of  the  descriptions  of  the  different  towns :  in 
the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  Central 
Italy ;  bnt  at  the  intermediate  stations  they  are  often  very  bad,  and,  like  all 
the  Italian  inns,  ont  of  the  largest  towns,  they  are  often  dirty  and  infested  with 
vermin  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who  travel  only  in  winter  can  have  no 
idea.  The  prices  vary  in  different  towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  traveller  makes  his  appean&nce;  the  charges  for 
those  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently 
by  100  per  cent.,  than  for  those  who  travel  by  vetturino.  Those  who  wish  tea 
and  coffee  in  the  evening  in  preference  to  supper  should  carry  milk  with  them 
from  the  place  where  they  have  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  it  is  often  not 
to  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  The  tea  to  be  found  at  the 
smaller  inns  is  generally  so  bad  that  travellers  in  Italy  will  do  well  to  carry 
their  own  supply,  and,  what  is  equally  necessary,  a  small  metal  teapot.  In  regard 
to  prices,  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  4  pauls  a  head  is  a  proper  price  for 
dimier,  3  pauls  for  a  bed,  and  2  to  2^  pauls  for  break&st,  and  1  paul  per  night 
for  servants ;  but  the  English  in  general  are  charged  higher,  unless  their  pre- 
vious experience  enables  them  to  resist  the  overcharge;  as  a  general  rule, 
It  will  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  fix  beforehand  the  pncee  to  be  paid  for  every- 
thing.  In  many  places  the  inns  at  the  former  post-nouses  are  built  near  the 
stables.  The  second  floor  of  these  houses  is  preferable  to  the  first.  In  the 
smaller  towns  it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so 
^  as  to  expect  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  great  cities :  travellers  never 
S^^  anything  by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply ; 
and  if  they  have  sufficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  gener- 
ally find  that  they  are  treated  with  civility. 


7.  Books  akd  Maps. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  found  a  list 
of  works,  most  of  which  will  be  equally  useftil  to  the  traveller  in  the  provinces 
described  in  this  section. 

M  2 
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Onpamtiiigythe  most  useful  will  be,  irith  the  indi^eBBable  Yasuri,  Kngler's 
'  Handbook,'  translated  firom  the  German,  vith  notes  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Fastlake,  of  which  there  is  an  im^oved  edition  (1874X  and  especially  Croire 
and  CaTalcaselle's  work  entitled  '  Contribations  towards  a  New  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy '  (5  vols.) ;  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  *  lires  of  the  Italian  PainteR,' 
1  vol.,  will  be  foond  a  very  nsefbl,  and  from  its  are  conTenient,  oompaiiion  to 
the  traveller  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  or  more  portable  Art-companion  to  the  traveller  than '  The  Cicttone ; 
or  Art  Goide  to  Painting  in  Italy,'  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bnrckhardt  and  Dr.  A. 
-von  Zahn,  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clongh. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Sodety  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  Umbrian  schools,  with  notices  on  several  of  the  psunters 
who  have  so  much  contributed  to  their  celebrity,  firom  the  pen  of  the  learned 
Mr.  Layard. 

The  best  Maps  of  Central  Italy  are  those  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of '  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato  Pontificio  e  del  Granduc- 
ato  di  Toscana,'  on  a  scale  of  ^slfg/f;  Count  Litta's  Map  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Papal  Territory,  m  six  sheets,  was  the  most  correct  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Austrian  Survey  here  alluded  to.  The  Italian  Grovemment 
is  engaged  in  a  new  survey  of  its  Centro-Italian  Provinces.  Some  good  plans 
of  the  larger  towns,  Pesaro,  Ancona,  Perugia,  have  been  published  by  the 
Topographical  Department  (II  Censo)  at  Rome.  The  best  survey  of  the  coast- 
line from  Rimmi  to  the  Tronto  has  been  given  by  the  Austrian  authorities, 
forming  part  of  their  great  chart  of  the  Adnatic 

The  following  articles,  which  formed  part  of  the  introductory  remarks  to  the 
Handbook  of  Central  Italy,  although  not  applying  exclusively  to  the  provinces 
included  in  the  present  section,  will  convey  usefid  information  to  the  traveller. 


8.  Eablt  AbobioiKal  ABcmTEcruBE. 

No  circumstiince  is  so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  stranger  who  travels 
into  Italy  as  the  frequent  misapplication  of  the  terms  Pelasgic,  Cyclopean, 
and  Etruscan.  Every  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Central  Italy  has 
been  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely  because  the  style  is  colossal 
compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  construction. 

Tne  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  Central  Italy  contains  so  many  specimens, 
confirm  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  that  ancient  people.  Whether  the 
Pelasgi  were  originally  from  Thrace,  or  from  a  country  still  farther  north,  as 
some  writers  suppose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tibey  were  the  great  original 
colonisers  of  Southern  Europe.  They  may  be  traced  from  Thessaly  to  Asia 
Minor,  through  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  iBgean.  We  know  that  they  united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the 
Greek  nation,  that  they  built  Argos  and  Lvcosura  (b.  g.  1820),  which 
Pausanias  calls  *'  the  most  ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all  other  cities 
were  built."  According  to  history,  two  distinct  colonies  emigrated  to  Central 
Italy,  then  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
first  came  direct  from  Lycosura,  and  settled  in  Umbria.  The  second  Pelasgic 
colony  invaded  Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  many  arts  unknown 
to  their  predecessors.    They  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near 
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Eieti.  The  first,  or  Umbrian  colony,  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  idiom  at  an 
early  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  written  monuments, 
the  £ug^bian  tables.  It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out 
of  the  history  of  this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language,  in  its  present  form,  is 
considered  to  deriye  its  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  its  Latin  from 
the  Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  in  their  turn  by  a  race  called 
Tyrrheni  by  the  Greeks,  and  Etrusci  by  the  Romans,  about  fifty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war :  and  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  the  whole  race  seems 
to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  the  Pelasgi  have  left  behind 
them.  The  first  colony  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  any  cities  for  them- 
selves, but  to  have  occupied  those  already  inhabited  by  the  Umbri ;  the 
second  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Yelinns,  and  thence  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  towns,  many  of  which  are  still  to 
be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and  distances  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians.  We  find,  in  the  precise  locality  indicated  by 
Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Palatium,  from  which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian 
colonists  emigrated  to  Rome  forty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise 
the  sites  of  other  cites  of  equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that 
their  names  'have  undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from 
this  spot  in  their  course  southwards,  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabine 
mountains,  and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive 
constructions  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities  were  now  generally  placed 
npon  hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such  colossal  structure,  that  thej  still 
astonish  us  by  .'their  solidity.  The  progressive  improvement  of  their  military 
arclutecture  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  approach  their  southern  limits. 
Hence  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Pelasgic  construction  in  Europe  are  to 
be  found  between  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  chains,  at  Alatri,  Arpino,  Segni, 
and  other  towns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco  and  Liris,  descnbed  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy. 

The  style  of  their  construction  was  in  most  instances  polygonal,  consisting 
of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put  together  without  cement,  and 
so  accurately  as  to  leave  very  small  interstices.  This  style  may  be  traced 
throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes 
as  colonized  by  the  Pelasgic  tribes.  The  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style 
are  where  the  geological  nature  of  the  country  presented  rocks,  such  as  sand- 
stones, occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  which  obviously  suggested  the 
horizontal  mode  of  construction,  and  afforded  naturally  masses  more  of  a 
parallelipipedaLl  than  of  a  polygonal  shape  to  the  builder.  Another  variety 
was  produced  by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where 
tufa  is  the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the 
rock  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ;  and  thus,  in  the  instances  in  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  compelled  to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks  incline  to 
parallelograms.  We  may  assume  as  a  general  rule,  that,  whenever  the 
materials  which  the  Pelasgi  employed  were  of  hard  rock,  such  as  limestone, 
breaking  naturally  into  polyhedral  masses,  the  polygonal  construction  was 
adopted  (Segni,  Fondi,  Ferentino,  Oosa) ;  and  whenever  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  presented  volcanic  tufa  (Rome,  Mammertine  Prisons, 
and  walls  of  Servius  Tullius),  sandstone  (Gortona,  Fiesole,  Vol  terra),  or 
travertine  (Vicovaro,  ancient  Yaria),  occurring  in  parallel  strata,  their  style 
was  parallelipipedal.  The  Romans  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in  all  cases 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  some  towns 
of  Central  Italy  which  are  known  to  date  from  the  kingly  and  even 
republican  period. 
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9.  EtSUBCARB,  AHD  THKnt  HOHUMEMTS. 

The  inliabitaiits  of  Etmria  were  &  people  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Pelasgic  oolonistB,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same  great  fiunily. 
The  Greek  historians,  as  we  have  already  remained,  inTariably  called  them 
Tyrrheni,  while  the  Romans  called  them  Etnisd.    Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
and  Platarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydiaa  orig^  that  they  left  their  native 
land  on  accoont  of  a  protracted  fiimine,  sailed  fh>m  Smyrna,  and  settled  in 
Umbria.    Dionysins  of  Halicamassos  dissents  altogether  from  this  statement, 
and  regards  them  as  an  indi^enoos  race  of  Italy;  tmt  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  so  weighty  an  authority,  it  is  impossible,  with  onr  extended  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  the  Etrnscans  as  developed  in  tiieir  tombs,  not 
to  arrive  at  the  conclnsion  that  their  national  customs,  their  religions  rites, 
and  their  domestic  manners  mnst  have  been  derived  from  an  Asiatic  sonroe. 
The  Etrnscans  snbdued  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared  as 
distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.    They  spread  in  time 
over  tiie  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  as  far  sonth  as  the  Campania,  where  they 
foanded  Capna.     They  had  no  donbt  acquired  much  knowledge  from  the 
Pelasgi,  but  by  encouraging  Greek  artists  to  settie  among  them  tiiey  derived 
nearly  all  their  more  important  arts  directiy  £rom  Greece.    We  uiow  that 
Demaratns  of  Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and  the 
manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained  much  celebrity 
in  all  the  dties  of  Etmria.    The  names  of  artists  which  occur  on  the  vases 
of  Magoa  Grscia  are  seen  on  many  of  those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etmria : 
in  general  these  vases  of  Greek  origin  are  superior  in  workmanship  to  those 
found  at  Clusium  and  other  places  where  Etruscan  characters  are  combined 
with  a  coarser  material.     The  connection  of  Etmria  with  Egypt,  either 
directlv  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  through  Greece,  is  shown  by  vases  of 
Egyptian  form;  by  scarabsei  imitating  the  forms  of  Egypt,  and  freqnentiy 
inscribed  with  subjects  taken  ftom  the  Egyptian  mytholo^.    It  would  carry 
ns  far  beyond  our  limits    to  pursue    t&s    branch  of    inquiry.      It  may, 
however,  be  said,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  arts  and  civilization 
of  Etruria  came  from  Greece.     In  architecture   the  Etruscan  waUs  are 
generally  built  of  paraUelograms  of  soft  calcareous  stone  or  of  tuft,  laid 
together  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement. 
The  architecture  of  their  tombs  has  a  subterranean  character,  being  sometimes 
excavated  in  the  sides  of  rocks,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso ;  or  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  surmounted  with  tumuli  or  pyramids  of  masonry,  as  at  CersB  and 
Tarquinii.    When  excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern  sepulchres,  they  are 
decorated  with  architectural  ornaments,  which  again  show  the  influence  of 
Grecian  art.    The  mouldings  of  their  fafades,  and  the  rude  imitations  of 
triglyphs,  are  but  a  corruption  of  Doric.    The  doors,  contracting  towards  the 
top,  differ  littie  from  the  style  still  visible   in  E^pt  and  Greece.    The 
architecture  of  their  temples,  as  preserved  in  the  style  adopted  as  Tuscan 
by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of  prindples  with  the  oldest  form  of 
Doric.    Their  piuntings  are  Grecian  in  mythology,  in  costumes,  and  in  the 
ceremonies  they  represent    Their  bronzes  are  also  in  the  Greek  style,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian 
colonists  already  mentioned.    Their  sculpture  is  peculiar  to  themselves.    It 
has  neither  the  boldness  of  the  early  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  repose 
of  the  Egyptian.    With  correct  proportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure 
are  undefined,  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the 
drapery  is  arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  regularity  approaching  to 
stif^ess,  and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character  and  expression. 
Of  their  language,  chiefly  preserved  to  as  in  their  sepulchral  inscriptions,  we 
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know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  of  the  words  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  u8  by  the  Romans  as  examples  of  the  Etruscan  tongue,  the  two  most 
commonly  met  with  in  inscriptions  are  Lab,  king,  and  I^ne,  the  name  of 
Btmria  itself.    The  only  expression  that  has  been  satisfitctorily  made  ont  is 
the  yery  common  one  of  Ril  avil,  vixit  atmos.    In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  wonderftil  people,  that,  although 
their  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  deciphered,  their  language  remains  unin- 
telligible.   It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Celtic     Nearly 
every  letter  appears  to  be  Greek,  or  rather  that  oldest  form  of  it  which  is 
termed  Pelasgic    It  was  written  generally  from  right  to  left,  like  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Engubian  tables,  in  which  the  Pelas^c  character  is  also 
recognised.    The  Etruscan  words,  however,  have  no  affimty  with  the  Umbrian 
of  those  celebrated  m<muments.  The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered 
have  been  very  few,  and  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  throw  light  on  this 
difficult  subject.    It  will  require  the  discovery  of  some  Rosetta  Stone  to  afford 
the  long-lost  key  to  the  language  and  literature  of  this  mysterious  people.* 


10.  The  Romans. 

• 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and  civilization 
from  Etruria.    The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  their  earliest 
temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etruscan  architecture  were  employed  in 
their  greatest  public  works.    They  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  from 
the  priestly  hierarchy  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  without 
improving  them.    We  must  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality  in  Roman 
works.    From  the  period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest  of  Greece,  art,  so  far 
from  improving  under  the  Romans,  gradually  declined.    Even  after  that 
event  had  opened  a  new  field  of  observation,  and  created  a  desire  for  works 
of  art,  the  artists  of  the  conquered  nations  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
capaUe  of  supplying  them.    So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria  maintained 
its  influence  at  Rome,  the  public  works  were  characterised  by  great  durability 
and  solidity.    The  bridges,  the  public  roads,  and  the  colossal  aqueducts,  were 
all  probably  suggested  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Rome  excelled  more  in  these 
works  of  public  utility  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art.    As  the  Tuscan  style 
was  imported  for  the  earliest  works  of  Rome,  so  the  new  conquests  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  from  Greece.     But  the 
beauty  of  Greek  art,  founded  upon  undeviating  principles  subservient  to  one 
main  idea,  was  speedily  corrupted:  the  Romans  retained  nothing  but  its 
forms ;  they  rejected  its  prindples,  and  at  length  corrupted  what  remained 
with  devices  of  their  own.    Of  all  the  works  which  the  Romans  have  left  to 
us,  the  most  faultiess  in  its  proportions  and  the  most  beautiful  in  its  general 
effect  is  the  Pantheon.    The  circular  tombs  were  adopted  from  the  Etruscans, 
and  possibly  the  circular  temples,  but  with  such  modifications  and  improve- 
ments as  have  made  them  \Ttink  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 

*  For  mora  detailed  information  on  the  monmnents  of  Etruria  the  reader  most  refer  to  Inghi- 
rami's  and  Micali'a  large  works, already  cited;  to  the  '  Attl  del  Inatituto  Arcbeologicodl  Boma,' 
pauim ;  to  Koel  da  ve^^s  ' Etmrie  et  lea  EtruaqneB,'  2  yola.  Svo.,  1862-64,  which  contains 
drawings  of  the  monnments  at  Oerse  and  Ynlci ;  and  eepedBHj  to  Mr.  Dennis's  work  on  the 
Gemeterlet  of  Etmria,  Vy  ftr  the  hest  and  most  general  publicatloa  on  the  8al\)ect. 
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Rome.    Aboat  the  time  of  Angnstiu,  tlie  Compoeite,  or  Roman  order,  seems 
to  have  been  mrented.    In  the  later  works  of  the  Empire,  as  in  the  Colisenm, 
the  bathfl^  the  theatres,  &c,  we  have,  as  the  leading  characteristics,  a  com- 
bination of  the  arch  with  the  Grecian  orders,  in  which,  for  the  first  lime, 
pilasters  are  employed,  not  as  essentials  to  the  stabili^  of  the  structure,  but 
as  mere  ornaments.    This  innoTation  naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
column  for  other  purposes,  and  hence  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as 
a  funeral  or  triumphal  monument.    The  allepance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek 
art  became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  departed  from  in 
the  Basilicas.    Roman  domestic  architecture  is  to  be  best  studied  with  ad- 
vantage at  Pompdi  :  it  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  enter  into  details 
in  the  present  volume,  more  particularly  as  the  subject  is  treated  of  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy,     In  painting,  the  best  specimens  we  have  of 
Roman  art  are  the  fragments  discov^^d  in  the  Neronian  constructions  beneath 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  &c.    In  the  greater  number  of  examples  found  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  the  subjects  are  either  illustrative  of  some  tale  of  classical 
mythology,  or  represent  some  single  figure,  as  a  dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine 
relief  on  a  dark  ground.    All  these,  however,  are  mere  house  decorations,  and 
we  have  no  work  mentioned  by  any  andent  writer  with  praise.    In  sculpture 
the  Romans  showed  as  little  originality  and  as  little  native  talent  as  in  other 
branches  of  art.    Most  of  the  works  which  have  survived,  if  not  imported 
from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  conquest,  were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek  artists, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire.    Of  the  leading  works  of  this  class  we 
may  mention  that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best  authorities  to  the  time 
of  Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero,  the  Antinous  to  that  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  Belvedere  Torso  is  possibly  still  later.    Even  most  of  the 
imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  sculptors  resident  at 
Rome ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  divinities  perhaps  owe  their  excellence 
to  the  devotional  feeling  with  which  a  Greek  would  have  entered  on  his  task. 
Under  Hadrian,  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  imitation  of  foreign  examples 
in  tHe  numerous  copies  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  statuary.    The  Egyptian 
Museum,  in  the  Vatican,  contains  several  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly 
finished,  but  bearing  ample  evidence  of  Roman  art  applied  to  Egyptian 
subjects.      The  bas-reliefs  on  the  Sarcophagi  form  an  important  class  of 
sculptures.  In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  time  expressed  by 
such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  reference  to  death.    The  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
the  story  of  Endymion,  the  battle-scenes  from  the  poets,  are  all  sufficiently 
explicit;  but  in  the  later  works  the  symbolical  meaning  becomes  more  obscure, 
until  we  have  the  last  example  of  foreign  imitation  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Mithratie  mysteries. 


11.  Chbistian  Abts,  Architectube,  and  Sculpture. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan  temples, 

chose  for  its  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served  during  the  latter 

portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public  tribunals.    If  these  buildings 

themselves  were  not  used   for  Christian  worship,  their  form  and  general 

arrangement  were  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  they  were  imitated  with 

"ight  modifications.    The  form  of  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily 

nverted  into  the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  characteristic  of  a  Chris- 

m  church.    Even  the  raised  tribune,  which  was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  justice 
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was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  who  might  thence,  like  a  true 
UpiscopuSf  look  down  on  the  congregation,  that  the  fbrm  and  title  are  still 
preserved  in  churches  which  have  none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica.    The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  heathen  temple  which 
remained  in  the  Roman  basilica  was  the  continuous  architrave.    This  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns  were  connected  by  a  series  of  arches. 
The  basilica,  thus  modified  and  adapted  for  Christian  worship,  was  perhaps 
deficient  in  symmetry  and  proportion,  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style 
contained  the  germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.    The 
form  was  oblong,  consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines 
of  columns  or  pilasters.    From  these  columns  sprang  a  series  of  arches  sup- 
porting a  high  wsdl  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  or  open 
wooden  roof    At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune,  elevated  above 
the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.    In  front,  between  the  tribune 
and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir,  with  its  two  amboTiea  or  stone  pulpits, 
from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read.    The  nave  beyond  it  was 
divided  into  two  portions, — the  aula  or  open  space  where  the  congregation 
was  assembled,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and  near  the 
door  the  narthex,  for  the  penitents  (a  name  derived  from  narthex,  a  stick 
with  an  iron  ferule,  with  which  they  inflicted  penance  on  each  other).    One 
of  the  aisles  (the  south),  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  also  set  apart  for 
the  male  congregation,  and  the  other  for  the  female  ;  and  after  this  ancient 
division  of  the  awa  and  narthex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of  columns  was 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  nave,   where  a  kina  of  clerestory  gallery 
was  constructed  for  females.    In  front  of  the  building  was  the  Quadriporticus 
or  fore-court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  surrounded  on  the  inner  side  by 
a  covered  arcade,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  middle  at  which  the  people 
miffht  wash  their  hands  before  they  entered  the  building.    The  traveller  who 
is  desirous  of  studying  early  Christian  architecture  would  do  well  to  proceed 
in  the  first  instance  to  Ravenna,  where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three 
kingdoms,  he  will  be  enabled  to  examine  a  series  of  Christian  edifices  which 
have  scarcely  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.     In  the 
church  of  St.  AjpolUnare  in  Classe  he  will  find  the  most  unaltered  specimen  of 
a  Christian  basilica  that  now  exists,  and  in  the  mosaics  which  profusely  adorn 
the  various  churches  of  the  city  of  the  Exarchs  he  will  see  some  of  the  first 
attem{)ts  of  Christian  art  to  embodv  the  inspirations  of  religion.    At  Rome 
there  is  no  longer  any  specimen  ox  the  larger  Christian  basilica  since  the 
destraction  of  St.   Paul's.     In  S.  Agnese,  a  fine  specimen    of  the  smaller 
basilica, we  see  the  uj^per  row  of  columns  for  the  female  gallery;   and  in 
S.  Lorenzo  we  reco^se  the  ancient  portico,  though  the  atrium  has  disap- 
peared.   The  latter  is  well  preserved  at  S.  Clemente,  and  traces  of  it  at  S. 
Cecilia  and  the  Santi  Quattro  Coronati.    At  Ravenna  the  traveller  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  ,'of  studying  the  Byzantine  period  of  art.     Under  the 
Bastem  Emperors  the  city  was  enriched  with  the  nnest  examples  of  religious 
architecture  which  the  world  had  then  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople.   The  church  of  S.  Vitale  was  the  first  Christian  edifice  in  Italy 
constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Eastern  church.    We  may  therefore  examine  in  the  Byzantine  dome  of  S. 
yitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinare,  the  two  objects  which  still  con- 
tinue, after  innumerable  vicissitudes,  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture throughout    Europe.*     We    shall    not    dwell    on   the    Lombard 

*  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  In  detail  into  the  history  of  early  Christian 
ATchitectare  will  find  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject  in  Canlna,  'Suir  Architettura  dei 
Tempi  Christianl/  1  toI.  folio,  Rome,  1846,  with  elaborate  plans  and  drawings ;  also  in 
mgiuson's  'Handbook  of  Architecture/  London,  1856,  1862,  and  Htibscb.'Die  Altchrislichen 
Kirchen,'  folio,  Cartoruhe,  1859. 
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architeetue  to  be  met  with  in  what  was  nntil  latdj  the  Pkpal  Stales; 
and  shall  touch  yerj  lightly  on  the  examples  of  Italian  Godiic,  all  of 
which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  woik.  If  the  introdnction 
of  the  dome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Bayenna  generally,  are 
to  be  attribnted  to  the  patronage  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  introdnc- 
tion of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style  into  Italy  may  be  ascribed  in  most 
instances  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
In  some  cf  the  very  few  examples  In  which  (as  at  Assisi)  the  origin  of  the 
style  can  be  traced  directly  to  German  artists,  we  have  the  Gothic  rivalling 
the  parity  &[  that  in  the  chorches  N.  of  the  Alps ;  but  in  odiers  of  a  later 
date,  designed  probably  by  native  artLsts  who  had  seen  only  the  woiics  of  the 
foreign  architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical  examples  was  never 
wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the  wdl-lmown  beautifiil  style  now 
known  as  the  Italian  Gothic,  in  the  churches  of  Sena,.Orvieto^  Bologna,  Arezzo, 
and  Cortona.  Professor  Willis  has  shown  that  the  Italian  Gothic  is  capable 
of  a  much  more  extended  generalization  than  is  conmionly  supposed ;  ana  the 
traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  architecture 
in  its  modem  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  classical  orders.  In 
the  public  buildings  and  churches  of  the  previous  century  we  discover  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  the  ancient  models ;  and  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  that  period,  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Roman  style 
is  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly  developed  by  Brunelleschi 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  his  cupola  of  me  cathedral  of 
Florence,  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito  in  the  same  city, 
show  how  the  principles  of  his  school  had  triumphed  in  so  very  short  a  period. 
His  fpceaX  follower  Leon  Battista  Alberti  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival 
by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  and  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
&ccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria  del  Popolo ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian  ecclesiastical  architecture 
by  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo. 

Whoever  would  studv  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the  early  ages 

of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pastoral  chair  of  St  Maximian, 

the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the  pulpit  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of 

Santo  Spirito,  the  sculptured  crucifiixes,  and  other  objects  described  in  our 

account  of  that  imperial  city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the  sixth  and 

seventh  centuries.    At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sarcophagi  of 

Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's,  of  Anicius  Probus  in  the  same  church, 

and  several  in  the  new  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran.    They  are  covered 

with  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  highest 

interest    Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapeiy,  these  sculptures   are    fdi 

soperior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the  two  precedijie  centuries.    The  traveller 

who  majr  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  pmod  of  its  revival 

in  the  thirteenth  century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  JBemini,  will  find 

abundant  materials  in  the  Centro-Italian  States.    At  Bologna  he  wlU  see  in 

the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  i^ork  of  Niccolo  Plsano, 

who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  department  of  sculpture.    The 

pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till  thirty  years  later;  but  th&t  of  Siena, 

which  dates  only  one  year  after  the  tomb  of  s.  Domenico,  is  not  inferior  as  & 

^ork  of  art,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  great 

aster.    The  tomb  of  Bene4ict  XI.  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the  ^reat 

iiare  of  the  same  citv,  the  sculptures  on  the  m^ade  of  the  Puomo  at  prvieto, 

3  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  by  his  son  0iovapni, 

ly  be  classed  amount  the  next  steps  of  the  revival.    Thie  great  work  of  his 

tiolar  Giovanni  di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  Miuriyr  In  the  dikrch  of 
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St.  £i]Storgio  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument.  At  Arezso  he  will 
meet  with  a  specimen  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  its  warrior-bishop,  Guido 
Tarlati,  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino  oa  Siena. 
Another  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  is  tht 
tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone.  Of  another  class,  intermediate  between 
the  first  masters  of  liie  reviTal  and  the  period  of  the  decline^  are  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  bronze  doors,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  offer 
such  interesting  examples.  We  might  dwell  longer  on  the  details  and  enter 
more  fully  into  the  characteristics  of  the  several  schools ;  but  anything  like  a 
complete  catalogue  would  be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would 
extend  it  beyond  our  object,  which  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  leading  monu- 
ments of  the  art 


12.  Schools  ot  Paxktino  in  Cbmtbal  Italy. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Christian  Churches  are  the  representatives  of  painting 
l)efore  its  revival  by  the  painters  of  Siena  and  of  Florence  of  the  thirteenth 
centary.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where  they  are  still 
as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early  mosaics,  though  generally 
mde  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens  of  expression :  many  of  them 
breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary 
as  conveying  a  penect  epitome  of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time. 
Weshali  not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those 
'Which  come  within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  their  dif- 
ferent localities ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  general  review  of  them 
without  entering  into  details  which  wotdd  carry  us  into  schools  of  places  not 
incloded  in  the  present  volume.  We  shall  merely  repeat,  in  illustration  of  the 
remark  already  made  respecting  the  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only 
by  deviating  from  the  high  roads  that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the  works 
of  many  of  the  early  inasters.  At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have  an 
opportonitv  of  studying  the  beautiful  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  of  Fra 
^gelico  da  Fiesole,  df  fienozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of  Luca  Signorelli.  At  Assisl 
he  will  find  hiihself  amidst  those  works  of  Giotto  to  whidi  Dante  has  given 
unmortality.  He  will  there  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  his  master 
and  ^eat  predecessor  Cimabne,  and  of  the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  Giunta 
^Pisa.  Among  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  does  not  contain  some  work  which  is  an  epsode  in  the  general  history 
01  painting— a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and 
shows  the  meails  by  '^^hich  their  filiation  was  accomplished.  The  littie  towns 
of  Bor^  San  Sejjolcro  and  CStth  di  Castello  may  well  bear  the  tities  of  cities 
of  painters.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
the  master  of  Luca  Sifaiorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 
J^ill  contains  fine  specimens  of  his  firescoes.  From  the  works  of  Pietro  della 
Francesca  at  Arezzo  Kaphiel  derived  his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantine's 
viaou  and  Victory,  in  "the  Vatican;  and  was  probably  indebted  to  him  for 
woae  effects  of  lirfit  imd  shade  fbr  which  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
»tanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  is  so  remarkable.    CJittIk  di  Castello  has  still  some 
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interestiiig  workt  b;  Lnca  Signorelli,  uid  other  masters,  vhose  Etjie  exercised 
ta  important  inflocDce  od  the  gmios  of  R^thael.  It  was  in  this  town  that 
Rai^kael  foond  hu  eariirat  patrons,  and  four  of  his  celebrated  earif  woricB  were 
painted  for  its  chnrehes.  Hiena  and  Perngia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre 
of  two  Bchooli  of  punting,  whose  inflneoce  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenb 
centniT  is  copfirmed  by  their  works.  The  School  of  Siena  is  at  least  equal  in 
antiqui^  to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents  us  with  the  names  of  Goido  da 
Siena,  Daccio  da  Bnoninsegna,  Simone  Memmi,  Tsddeo  di  Bartoto,  11  Sodoma, 
Beccafomi,  and  Ualdassare  Pemzii.  The  School  of  Umbiia,  of  which  Pa^giA 
was  the  centre,  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  transition  hxna  the  classical  style  pre* 
Talent  at  Florence  to  that  deep  religions  feeling  and  sinritnal  inspiistiou  in 
the  art  which  attained  its  matnritj  onder  Raphael.  Its  early  masters  were 
Niccol6  Alunno  and  Benedetto  BonGgti,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  I^etro 
Pemgino,  under  whose  instmction  in  that  city  the  genius  of  Kaphael  wu 
developed.  Gioranni  Santi  »f  Urbinc^  the  father  of  Raphael,  is  generally- 
T^erred  to  this  school ;  and  Perugia  still  contains  a  few  works  by  Kaphael 
himself,  in  which  the  traveller  may  trace  the  infloeuce  exercised  npon  his  style 
by  the  early  Umbrian  masters. 

A  class  of  painting,  of  a  lower  grade,  now  attracting  more  admiration  in 
England  and  Prance  than  it  is  worthy  of  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  that  on 
eartbeaware,  generally  known  nnder  the  name  of  Majolica,  bdongs  excln- 
iiTely  to  localities  described  in  this  section — Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gnbbio,  Castel 
Durante,  &c.  The  traveller  will  £nd  a  succinct  description  of  the  places  of 
its  &brication  and  its  several  varieties  in  Marryat's  work.* 

D  U»  IStb,  leib,  lltb,  and  ISth  nn(an«>, 


ROUTE  87. 

QIOUA,   AMD   VANO. — 

Rimlal  to  La  Cstloltcs 
'  Ls  HuvtU  II!', 


coast  Befbre  reaching  the  hamlet  of 
S.  Ixirenzo  it  crosses  the  jUiirano  near 
its  emboachare  in  the  Adriatic  and  1 
in.  before  La  Cattolica  the  Conoa  (the 
CruEtuminE  rapox  of  Lucan). 

12  m.  La  CaUoUca  Slat,  a  village  of 
1300  Inhab.,  so  called  from  the  shelter 
it  afforded  to  the  orthodox  prelates  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Arian 
bisbops  at  the  Council  of  RimiuL  Tbe 
country  between  La  Cattolica  and  Pe- 
saro  becomes  more  hilly— tbe  hills  being 
formed  of  tertiary  maris  and  sandstones 
—is  rich  and  tMckly  inhabited,  1  m. 
after  leaving  La  Ciittolioa  the  river 
ToBoUo  is  crossed  near  its  mouth,  ftom 
which  the  road  rises  to  La  Sal^atn  at  tbe 
base  of  Monte  Trebbio,   Ou  a  hill  abonl 
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2  m.  from  the  road  on  the  rt  is  the  -vil- 
lage of  Gradaray  in  the  principal  ch.  of 
which,  &inta  Sofia,  there  is  an  altarpiece 
by  Giovanni  Santi,  representing  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  4  saints.  A 
gradual  descent  of  3  m.  brings  ns  to 
Sie  FogliOf  which  is  crossed  close  to  the 
gates  of 

9  m.  Pesaro  Stat,  (the  ancient  Piaau- 
rum),     (/ww;    Leone  d'  Oro;  also  a 
Kistorante  con  AUoggio  in  the  Palazzo 
Zongo,  fair.)    This   ancient   town  is 
situated    1   m.    from    the   mouth    of 
the    Foglia,     the    ancient     Pisaurus. 
It  was  a    town  of  some  importance 
during  the  early  part  of  the   Roman 
Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
as  a  flourishing   place   in    his  time. 
During  the  exarchs  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Maritime  Penta- 
polis.    It  passed  to  the  Church  in  the 
pontificate    of  Urban  VIII.,    and    it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  province  containing 
a  population  of  202,568  souls.    It  is  an 
episcopal  see.    Its  population  amounts 
to  11,600.      It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  bastions,   and  has  a  small  port. 
Pesaro,  as  the  court  of  the  dukes  della 
Revere,  became  a  centre  of  the  literary 
men,  poets,  and  painters  in  the  16th 
century.     It  is  described  by  Castig- 
lione  in  the  Corte^ano,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  as  the  refuge  of 

poets:— 

"  La  feltreeca  corte 
Ove  col  formator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacrl  al  dive  Apollo 
Facea  1'  esdlio  suo  men  duro  e  strano." — Sai.  3. 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,   Lucrezia 
d'Este,  induced  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro.    Behind  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  Rimini  gate 
is  the  casino  they  inhabited,  and  in 
which  Bernardo  composed  his  Amadis. 
Among  the  eminent  men  whom  Pesaro 
has  ptrcduced  in  modem  times  are  Per- 
ticari  and  Rossini  the  great  composer. 
Pesaro  was   formerly  famous  for  its 
pamtings ;  many  of   these  were    re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  nearly  all  those 
which  were  restored   were  taken   to 
Rome,  whence  few  have  found  their 
^ay  back  to  their  ori^nal  sites. 

The  Cathedral  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  traveller.      The  ch.  of  S. 


Francesco  has  a  good  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  of  Giovanni  Bellini^  in 
a  shameml  state  of  neglect;  on  the 
predella  and  the  pilasters  are  some 
beautiful  little  subjects  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  ch.  of  8,  Domenico,  the 
first  altar  on  the  left  has  a  Madonna 
and  Saints  by  Presciutti  of  Fano ;  in 
the  sacristy  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  L.  della  Robbia.  In  the  sacristy  of 
8.  Antonio,  a  fine  Gothic  altarpiece  by 
Antonio  da  Mwrano,  1464.  The  chapel 
of  the  88, 8acramento  has  a  Last  Supper 
by  Niocolb  da  Pesaro,  8,  Cassiano  has 
a  fine  picture  of  Sta.  Barbara,  by  Simone 
da  Pesaro,  8,  Giooawni  de*  Biformati 
was  built  by  Bartolommeo  Genga,  the 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino ;  the  altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has 
suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  re- 
storers. In  8,  Agostino  the  lower  part  of 
the  facade  is  very  good.  8.  Giovanni 
Battista  has  an  altarpiece  of  1400,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  head  of  St.  John 
Baptist  and  Cnrist  between  2  angels, 
by  M.  Zoppo, 

The  Biblioteca  Olivieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  b^  the 
learned  antiquary  and  ecclesiastic  of 
that  name,  contains  about  1 3,000  vols., 
besides  600  MSS.    The  latter  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  memorials  of  Pesaro 
and  of  tne  duchy,  for  the  most  part  in- 
edited.    Among  other  interesting  MSS. 
may  be  mentioned  an  inedited  canzone 
by  Pandolfo  Collenuccio,  strangled  here 
in  prison  b^  Giovanni  Sforza,  on  ac- 
count of  his   connection  with  Cssar 
Borgia;  an  eclogue  by  Serafino  d' Aquila ; 
and  various  readings  of  the  Stanze  of 
Politian ;   of  Tasso  some  letters,  and 
also  a  valuable   commentary    on  his 
great  poem  by  Malatesta  della  Porta. 
Annexed  to  the  library  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  coins,  chiefly 
Roman,   collected  and  partially  illus- 
trated by  the  Abbate  Olivieri.    There 
is  also  a  fine  collection  of  majolica 
ware  in  the  Municipio.    Here  is  the 
celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head    of   Goliath,    by   Domenichino. 
"  His  David,"  says  Lanzi,  ^Ms  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  all  foreigners  of  any 
pretensions  to  taste ;  it  is  a  figure  as 
large  as  life,  and  would  alone  su^ 
to  render  an  artist's  name  immort 
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The  ancient  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Gro- 
vemment  authorities;  its  grand  salons 
are  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence, 
perfectly  in  character  with  the  pomp 
of  their  court.  The  large  building 
opposite  the  palace,  now  concerted  into 
shops,  was  occupied  by  the  pages  of 
the  Court. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  8,  Bartoh^ 
the  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tragic  poet  L.  Aocius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  Near  its  summit,  at  the 
distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the  town, 
is  the  Imperiale,  once  a  fiiyomite  villa 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Leonora  Gonzaga,  wiie  of 
Francesco  Maria  L,  in  order  to  surprise 
him  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns. 
It  was  decorated  by  Raffiiele  del  (x»lle 
with  frescos  now  nearly  ruined;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are 
verses  in  honour  of  the  Dnke^s  return 
written  by  Bembo,  whose  residence 
here  is  celebrated  by  Tasso.  This 
once  beautifrd  villa  is  described  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  a  refuge  for 
the  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal  by 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter- 
race, from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Foglia  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  shows  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 
The  whole  is  unfbrtunately  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  brick  floors^  with 
inlaid  patterns,  are  very  good. 

From  behind  the  convent  of  the 
neighbouring  church  may  be  had  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  vielrs  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  coming  from 

Bimini  is  La  Vittoria,   another  villa, 

has  acquired  notoriety  as  the  re- 

of  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 

rincess  of  Wales;  in  the  garden 

1  be  seen  a  small  monument  she 

to  the  memory  of  the  Princess 

te,  and  another  to  her  brother 

ke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 

oo. 


The  port  of  Pesaro  is  formed  by  the 
gmbouckure  of  the  Foglia:  it  was  en- 
larged by  Francesco  Maria  II.  della 
Rovere,  but  has  subsequently  become 
shallow ;  it  can  contun  200  small  ves- 
sels, not  exceeding  in  burthen  70  tons. 
Pius  YII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by 
the  addition  of  a  fort  and  small  light- 
house in  1821.  The  manufacture  of 
pottery  which  existed  at  Pesaro  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was 
revived  in  1300  under  Bonifkoe  VIII., 
and  attained  great  perfection  under 
the  Sforzas  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  especially  Guidobaldo  II.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

A  large  and  important  lunatic 
avvlum  is  established  here  under  very 
efficient  superintendence. 

Pesaro  is  fiunous  for  its  figs,  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo, 
and  CastigUone. 

The  promenade  of  the  Belvedere  San 
Benedetto  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  Foglia  and 
the  Apsa,  and  passing  under  the  vil- 
lages of  MofUecckio,  ColbordolOf  and 
Ricece,    For  Urbino,  see  Rte.  90.] 

Leaving  Pesaro,  through  a  beautiful 
country,  purtly  along  the  coast,  brings 
us  to 

7  m.  Fano  (Pop.  8950),  the  an- 
cient Fanum  FortuncB,  (^Inns :  H  Moro ; 
**  clean  and  civil,  a  capital  little  inn, 
with  moderate  charges" — Tre  Re. 
There  is  a  tery  good  caf^  near 
the  principal  piatza.)  Fano  is  a  well- 
built  axLd.  agreeiible  town,  surrounded 
by  walls,  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalhng  the  remeihbrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain  ensures  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air;  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  extremely  healthy,  but  cold  in  the 
winter  and  spring;  Sea-bathing  first- 
rate,  on  beautiful  sands,  for  which 
it  is  now  very  much  tesorted  to. 
The  scenery  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  flat  and  uninteresting,  bat 
pleasant  exeursions,  on  Ibot  or  other- 
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wise,  may  be  made  in  the  Ticinity. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Carmelite  convent  of  Monte  Giove, 
about  3  m.  fh>m  the  town,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding conntry.  Numerous  excel- 
lent roads  ensure  facilities  of  conununi- 
cation  with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
high  road  passes  round  the  walls 
without  entering  the  town,  so  that,  un- 
less the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand 
how  many  objects  of  interest  it  con- 
tains, it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
be  driven  on  without  having  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  discovering  them  himself. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is 
commemorated  by  a  modem  statue  of 
Fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  graced 
pablic  fountain,  which  is  probably  the 
representative    of  one  more   ancient 
The  principal    object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Fano  is  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon 
which  Constantino  built  an  attic  with 
colamns,  2  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing.   It  forms  one  of  the  city  gates. 
On  the  adjoining  chapel,  by  the  side 
of  its  arabesque   doorpost,  is  carved 
a  representation  of  the  arch  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  with  the  2  inscriptions 
on  the  arch  and  attic.    This  interesting 
monument  is  the  last  representative  of 
the  magnificence  of  Fano  under  its  Ro- 
man nUers,  who  adorned  the  city  with 
BomptQous  baths  and  with  a  basilica 
designed  by  Vitruvius.  The  town  walls 
were  erected  by  Augustus,  restored  by 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  ruined 
during  the  Gothic  wars  by  Vitiges. 

The  ^Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunatus,  has  suffered  from  modem  in- 
novations.   The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  the  outside  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  1.  is  the 
chapel  of  S.  Girohuno,  containing  the 
monument  of  a  member  of  the  Rainal- 
dncd  family,  with  his  potttaUt  pidnted 
on  stone.    The  altarpie<<e  of  thid  chapel 
18  a  picture  of  the  Cmcifixion  by  an 
nnknown  artist.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
18  a  chapel  containing  16  fPeseoes  by 
^menicfim :  thejr  were  cmce  t^otig  his 
most  beautiful  and  expressive  works; 


but  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
ruined  by  injudicious  attempts  at  re- 
storation. The  Annunciation,  the  Salu- 
tation, the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  among  the  finest  concep- 
tions of  this  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Sacristy,  on  the  same  side,  is  a 
Madonna  with  2  saints  in  adoration, 
by  Lodovico  Garaoci, 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  Nuooa  contains 
2  excellent  works  by  Pemgino;  one 
a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  chapel  oppo- 
site represents  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  various  saints  on  either  side;  it 
was  painted  for  a  member  of  the  Du- 
ranti  family,  in  1497,  according  to  the 
inscription^;  on  the  predella  are  five 
small  sulnects  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
— a  still  nner  work.  Above  and  below 
this  painting  are  small  pictures ;  the  lu« 
nette  above  represents  a  Piet^,with  the 
Madonna,  St.  John,  St.  Nicodemus,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.     Both  of  these 

Eaintings  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
uted  to  Raphael;  many  consider  the 
latter  to  be  the  work  of  B,  della  Genga, 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  small  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato ;  and  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  on  entering  the  ch.  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  one  of 
tiie  early  works  of  Giovanni  Santi, 
signed. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Patemiano,  dedicated  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice ;  it  contains  a  very  good  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin  by  Guercino,  In  a  chapel 
opposite  is  the  Death  of  S.  Joseph  by 
the  Cav.  cTArpino^  and  the  Virgm  and 
Child,  with  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  S. 
Sebastian,  by  Clavdio  Ridolfi,  a  pupil  of 
Baroccio.  The  altarpiece  is  by  Ales- 
sandro  Ftartht.  The  chapel  of  the  saint 
has  some  frescos  by  Viviani,  and  three 
others  represehting  events  in  the  life  of 
8.  Pateraianus  by  Carlo  Bonone, 

The  Ch,  of  S.  Pietro,  rich  in  marbles, 
frescos,  and  paintings,  contains,  in  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  a  fine  Annunciation, 
by  Guido.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is 
a  pictut'e  representing  a  miracle  of 
S.  Peter,  by  Simone  da  Pesaro,    The 
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frescos  of  Vwiani  are  also  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  that  artist. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Agostino  contains  a 
fine  Guardian  Angel  by  Guercino ;  the 
Ch.of  8,  Filippo  a  Magdalen  by  the 
same  master.  In  the  Ch.  of  S,  Do- 
minico  is  a  pictnre  of  St.  Thomas  by 
Palma  Vecchio  (?).  8ta,  Croce,  now 
attached  to  the  hospital,  has  an  in* 
teresting  altarpiece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Empress 
Helena  and  St.  Zacharias,  by  Giovanni 
Santi.  In  Sta.  Teresa  there  is  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  Albani, 

In  the  Collegio  Nolfi  are  copies  of 
the  frescos  by  Domenichino,  in  the 
cathedral. 

In  the  Ch.  of  S,  Francesco  are  the 
tombs  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  III.  and 
his  wife.  These  monuments  are  placed 
under  tiie  portico  of  the  ch.  The  door 
in  the  centre  is  extremely  rich,  and 
has  a  round-headed  arch,  which,  as 
well  as  pilasters,  are  covered  with  ara- 
besques and  foliage.  On  the  right  of 
this  is  the  tomb  raised  by  Sigismundo 
Pandolfo  to  his  father  Pandolfo  Mala- 
testa, in  1460.  On  the  left  is  the  superb 
sarcophagus  of  the  wife:  it  is  oma- 
mented  with  busts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich 
Gothic  canopy  divided  into  three  com- 
partments,  and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
no  less  interesting  as  an  example  of  art 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious  &- 
mily  whose  name  is  so  much  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

I%e  Theatre  of  Fano  is  amongst  the 
finest  in  Italy ;  it  was  originally  erected 
by  a  native  artist,  Torelli,  and  orna- 
mented with  curious  paintings.  The 
scenes  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  really 
what  they  appeared,  and  not  mere 
painted  representations.  They  were 
the  work  of  Bibiena, 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  tiuders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  restored  by  Paul  V.  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and 
derived    from  that   circumstance   the 


name  of  Porto  Borghese.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  has  declined,  and 
the  harbour  is  now  choked  up. 

Clement  V III.  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  It  will  ever  remain  an  honour 
to  Fano  that  Uie  first  printing-press 
in  Europe  with  movable  Arabic  types 
was  established  here,  in  1514,  at  the 
expense  of  Julius  II. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 
to  Urbino  (Rte.  90),  and  from  there 
to  Florence  by  Cittk  di  Castello  and 
Arezzo,  or  to  Rome  by  Perugia  (Rtes. 
91,  92,  107).  There  is  also  the  high 
carriage-road  from  Fano  to  Foligno,  by 
the  Strada  del  Furlo  (Rte.  89).  A  dili- 
gence (6-place  carriage)  leaves  Fano  for 
Perugia  3  times  a  week  (Tues.,  Thurs., 
Sat.)»  at  1  P.M.,  passing  by  Fossombrone, 
the  Furlo  Pass,  Cagli,  Cantiano,  Scheg- 
^ia,  and  Gubbio,  performing  the  journey 
m  18  hrs.] 

On  leaving  Fano,  the  rly.  crosses 
the  Metauro  or  Metro,  the  celebrated 
Metauma,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 
recalling  the  fate  of  Asdrubal : 

"  Quid  debeas  o  I  Roma  NeronlbuB 
Testis  Metaiunm  flmnen,  et  Asdmbal 


Devictns." 


Hot,  iv.  4. 


From  which  it  follows  for  8  m.  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  to 

7  m.  Xa  Marotta  Stat.,  close  to 
the  sea:  2  m.  beyond  it  the  Cesano  is 
crossed,  fVom  near  which  a  road  on 
the  rt.  ascends  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  town  of  3000  Inhab.,  10  m.  distant 
A  conveyance  carrying  the  mails  starts 
at  1  P.M.  for  the  latter  place.  Fare, 
3  fr.  50  c. 

6  m.  Sinigaglia  Stat.  (,Innf  Locanda 
delta  Formica),  the  ancient  Sena,  known 
by  the  appellative  of  Gallica,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena  Jidia. 
it  is  an  important  episcopal  town, 
containing  a  population  of  12,950  In- 
hab., placed  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  to  commerce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
classic  name  of  Misus.  The  port,  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Sigismund  Ma- 
latesta, atTorcb  convenient  accommo- 
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dation  to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the 
Galli  Senones  was  sacked  by  Pompe^ 
in  the  wars  of  Marina  and  Sylla:  it 
became  in  later  ages  one  of  the  5  cities 
of  the  Maritime  Pentapolis;  but  it 
suffered  so  much  from  fire  and  sword 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  the  present  town  is  almost  entirely 
modem. 

Sinigaglia   has    acquired   a  painful 
celebrity  in  historj  fh)m  the  massacre 
of  the  confederate  chiefs,  or  condot- 
tieri,  by  their  ally  Caesar  Borgia,  in 
1502.     Borgia,    through    whose   ser- 
vices his   mther  Alexander  VI.  had 
reduced  nearly  all  his  rebellious  vas- 
sals of  Romagna,  found  himself  un- 
expectedly deserted  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  troops,  and  determined, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,    to  attack  Sinigaglia. 
This  little  principality  was  then  ^ 
verned   by    a    daughter  of  Federigo 
duke   of   Urbino,   brother  of  Guido 
Ubaldo,  the   reigning  duke.    On  the 
approach  of  the  nostile  force  the  prin- 
cess retired   to    Venice,  leaving    the 
town  in  command  of  the  confederate 
captains,  who  refused  to  surrender  un- 
less Borgia  invested  it  in  person.    In 
order  to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dis- 
ced a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  requested  the  confederates  to  dis- 
perse their  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
tillages,  in  order  that  liis  own  might 
find  quarters  in  the  city.    On  the  2l8t 
December  he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
Smigaglia  the  same  night,  with  2000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.    Three  of  the 
^ptains,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
'rancesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
2  gentlemen  of  his  suite.    The  fourth 
w^ptain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Bor- 
gia near  the  town,  and,  lie  his  com- 
pamons,  was  also  placed  under  surveil- 
jance.  They  all  ahghted  together  at 
tne  palace,  and  the  4  captains  had  no 
^ner  entered  than  they  were  arrested. 
r^l'P*  inimediately  gave  orders  to  at- 
jack  the  barracks  in  which  the  com- 
v^7  of  OUverotto  was  quartered,  and 


every  man  was  massacred.  The  same 
evening  he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Olive- 
rotto strangled ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
January  following  Paolo  Orsini  and 
his  brother  underwent  the  same  fiite. 
This  atrocious  perfidy,  although  it  did 
not  excite  the  wrath  of  a  people  already 
weary  of  the  military  tyranny  of  their 
late  masters,  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
even  in  that  depraved  chapter  of  Ita- 
lian history  in  which  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  family  were  the  chief  actors. 
It  has  been  attributed,  by  Roscoe  and 
others,  to  the  instigation  or  connivance 
of  Macchiavelli ;  but  the  great  Floren- 
tine has  been  defended  by  Sismondi 
on  the  evidence  which  his  own  letters 
afford  against  such  a  suspicion.  He 
considers  that  Roscoe's  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  Macchiavelli  does  not  indulge 
in  any  reflections  on  the  crime,  is  not 
admissible,  since  he  was  onl^  bound  to 
state  £Eu;ts,  and  a  diplomatic  despatch 
is  not  expected  to  convey  the  expres- 
sion of  private  feelings. 

Sinigaglia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  of  the 
Padri  Riformati,  2  m.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  was  built  by  Giovanni 
della  Rovere  and  Giovanna  di  Mon- 
tefeltro  his  wife,  who  are  both  buried 
within  its  church,  with  only  simple 
lapidary  inscriptions.  A  small  picture 
preserves  their  portraits  on  either 
side  of  the  Madonna.  A  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  and  6  saints 
by  Perugino,  in  the  choir,  has  been 
lately  injured  by  cleaning.  Sinigaglia 
became  a  bishopric  in  the  4th  century. 
Its  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
It  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the 
commercial  character  of  the  town  that 
it  contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  air 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  life 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  native  town  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  cele* 
brated  singer,  Madiune  Catalani. 

Sinigaglia  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  very  large  Fair  of  Si.  Mary 
Magdalen,  which  has  been  held  here 
for  more  than  600  ^ears.  It  was 
established     by    Sergius     Count     o" 
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Sanptf^  in  1200,  tod  wm  gnoted 
mtnal  priTil^es  bj  Panl  II.  in  1464. 
It  commcncet  on  the  20th  Jnly,  «id 
Ufto  to  tiie  8th  Angmt ;  daring  ibete 
20  days  the  town  itfed  to  be  crowded 
with  Tifitora  from  all  parti  of  Italj, 
with  merchants  ttouk  conntriea  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  from  the  Levant, 
mingling  the  mannfketnres  of  tfie  N. 
with  the  rich  produce  of  the  B.  Owing 
to  modern  ikeilities  of  commeroe  it  has 
flUIen  off  moeh  cf  late  years ;  but  is 
still  a  carions  and  interesting  q>ect»ele 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
trayeller. 

Leaying  Sinigaglia,  the  rly.  follows 
close  to  the  sea-shore  as  fhr  as 

8  m.  Case  BruckOe  Stat.,  a  mile  be- 
fore reaching  the  rirer  Eaino^  the  an- 
dent  (Ens,  After  crossing  the  Erino, 
the  railway  passes  throng^  La  Torretta 
and  La  Falconara  on  the  rt.,  the 
trayeller  haying  constantly  in  yiew 
the  promontory  on  which  Aneona  is 
tmilt. 

3  m.  Za  Fakonara  Junct,  Stat  The 
rly.  to  Foligno  and  Borne  branches  off 
here  on  rt. 

4  m.  Anooka  Stat.,  outside  ihe  town. 
{Tnm:  La  Pace,  in  the  lower  town, 
the  best,  '^good  rooms  and  clean  beds," 
June,  1866.  Albergo  Reale  and  Gran 
Bretagna,  2nd  rate.  There  is  also  an 
Inn  near  the  rlj.  stat.  Cabs  and  car- 
riages at  the  station ;  fare,  with  luggage, 
\^  franc.  An  omnibus  to  the  All&r^o 
della  Pace.)  This  ancient  city  still 
retains  its  Greek  name,  descriptiye  of 
the  angular  form  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  town  is  placed.  It  has 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Italian  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  the  most  im- 

?ortant  nayal  station  in  the  Centro- 
talian  Provinces.    The  city  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on   the    slopes  of  a 
natural   amphitheatre,  spreading   be- 
tween the  two  promontories  of  Monte 
Ciriaco  and  Monte  Mariano. 
Aneona  is  supposed  to  hare   been 
Dunded  by  a  Donan  colony,  or  by  the 
yracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
I  Dionysius.    It  was  a  celebrated  port 


in  tiie  tnie  of  die  BwiiSy 
oeenpied  by  Gssar  after  the 
theKnlneon.  Its  importance  in  tbe  i 
of  Trajan  b  shown  by  the  magnifieent 
woffcs  undertaken  lij  tfiat   emperor, 
and  still  remaining  widi  seared j  any 
change.    It  was  one  of  tibe  cities  of 
the  MaritimePentapolisy  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  umderwent  more  Tici&a- 
tndes  than  almost  any  other  on  the 
coast  In  550  itwas beaded  bjTotila, 
and  was  plundered  in  the  same  eentniy 
by  the  Lombards,  who  plaeed  over  it  an 
officer  whose  title  (maraiio  or  mnzqnis) 
gave  rise  to  the  general  name  of  the 
Marca  (J£areh\  which  the  territory  of 
Aneona  still   retains.    After   baving 
reeovered  fiom  the  saek  of  the  Sara- 
cens, it  became  a  free  city,  and,  in 
the  12th  century,  was  (me  of  the  most 
important   of   the   Lombard   league. 
When  FrederidL  Barbarossa,  in  1173, 
sent  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
into  Italy  as  his  representative,  the 
warlike  prelate  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Ghibelline  dties  of  Tuscanj  and 
Romagna  to  second  the  attack  upon 
Aneona    which    he    commenced    in 
the  following  spring.    It  was  during 
the  fimiine  occanoned  by  this  si^e 
that   the   young   mother,  called   the 
"heroine  of  Aneona,"  gained  immor- 
tality.   The  detadled  account  of  the 
transaction  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Sismondi,  who  says  that,  observing  one 
day  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle,  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiful  woman  refused 
ner  breast  to  the  child  she  suckled, 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.    Aneona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gronzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII,,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  agidnst  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.    The  first  result  of 
this   measure  was   the    overthrow  of 
the  aristocratic  constitution  which  had 
prevailed  for  about  2  centuries;    the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal  nobles  were  banished,  and 
the   dominion    of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  redst  the  encroachment 
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From  that  time  it  has  remained  at- 
tached to  the  States  of  the  Church,  ex- 
cepting daring  those  periods  when  poli- 
tical convalsions  filled  Italy  with  the 
armies  of  the  north.    In  1798  it  was 
seized  by  the  French,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  sustained  under  General 
Meunier  [the  memorable  siege  which 
terminated  in  its  surrender  to  the  Allies, 
after  a  long  and   gallant  resistance. 
Under  the  rule  of  mpoleon  it  was  the 
capital    of    the    department   of    the 
Metauro;  but  in  1814  it  was  restored 
to  the  Pope  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
In  1832  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French  to  counterbalance  the  Austrians 
in  the  N.,  and  was  not  eyacuated  by 
them  until  1838.    During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1849  it  was  besieged 
and  bombarded  for  9  or  10  days  by  the 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Wimpffen, 
to  whom  it  capitulated  on  the  18th 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
forts  and  the  port  were  occupied  by 
the  imperial  troops  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope.    It  was  held  by  the  Austrians 
until  May  1859,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it  by  their  disasters  in 
Lombardy. 

Aneona  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Marca,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  pro- 
yince.   The  population  of  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  amounted  to  3U238  at  the 
last  censnSk      It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  Citt^t  Vecchia  and  the 
Cittk  Nuova;    the   former   occupies 
tbe  highest  ground  and  is  inhabited 
^7  the  poorer  classes;    the  latter  is 
situated    on    the     lower    slopes    in 
^e    depression     between    the    hills 
on  which   stand   the  Cathedral   and 
the  fortress,  and  along  the  seashore. 
'Hie  city  contains  some  good  buildings, 
^at  its  narrow  and  irregular  streets 
*iave  a  dreary  aspect;  almost  the  only 
exception  being  the  new  line  of  houses 
on  the  Marina,  which  dates  from  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.    Great  improve- 
Jttents  are  now  going  on,  as  regards  the 
town,  the  port,  and  especially  its  mili- 
tary defences.     From  its  position  on 
the  rly.,  Aneona  is  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  most   important   of  the 
Lilian  seaports,  and  the  great  naval 
rtation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  the 
Adriatic. 


The  celebrated  Port,  begnn  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  was  en- 
larged by  Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a 
free  port  as  an  encouraffement  to  its 
conunerce,  which  had  declined  consider- 
ably after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  hj  the  Cape.  It  is  enclosed 
on  the  £.  side  by  a  long  mole,  the  first 
portion  of  which  was  erected  by  Trajan, 
the  remainder  by  Clement  XII.  The 
Arch  of  Trajan,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  finest  in  the  world,  stands 
on  the  old  mole,  in  sinsular  and  strik- 
ing contrast  to  everything  around  it. 
Tms  superb  monument,  of  white  marble, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  a.d.  112,  b^  Plotina  his  wife 
and  Marciana  his  sister ;  it  was  deco- 
rated with  bronze  statues,  trophies, 
and  bas-relieft,  but  all  these  have  dis- 
appeared. The  faces  have  two  Co- 
nnthian  columns  on  their  pedestals, 
and  the  attic  on  the  side  of  the  town 
bears  three  inscriptions  recording  the 
motives  for  its  erection,  with  the  names 
of  Plotina  and  Marciana.  The  white- 
ness of  the  marble,  the  elegant  propor- 
tions of  the  arch,  and  its  elevated 
position,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  imposing  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur  which  Italy  still  retains. 

The  new  Mole  is  also  decorated 
with  a  triumphal  arch,  by  which  it 
is  reached,  erected  by  Clement  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  architect, 
but  its  efiect,  contrasted  with  tiiat 
of  Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy.  For- 
syth criticises  these  arches  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage ; — •*  The  ancient  part  of 
the  mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch, 
and  the  modem  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches?  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column  like 
his  own  might  have  risen  into  a  Pharos, 
at  once  to  record  his  naval  merits,  to 
illuminate  his  harbour,  and  realize  the 
compliment  which  the  senate  inscribed 
on  tnis  arch,  by  making  the  access  to 
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Italy  safer   for  sailorg."     On  its  N. 
side  is  tiie  dedicatory  inscription. 

The  harbonr  is  defended  by  several 
forts;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  1532,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  later  years.  Near 
the  Capnccini  is  another  fort,  restored 
by  the  French  in  1832;  and  other 
strong  fortifications  occupy  the  heights 
of  Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto. 
Very  strong  batteries  have  been  radsed 
at  tne  extremity  of  the  new  mole  and 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  building-yard, 
with  their  guns  commanding  tiie  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  and  the  roads 
outside.  The  defences  of  Ancona  were 
much  strengthened  by  the  Austrians 
during  their  occupation  between  1848 
and  1859,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Papal  Government.  In  September, 
1860,  Ancona,  then  garrisoned  by 
about  3000  papal  troops,  was  besieged  by 
the  Piedmontese  under  Gen.  Cialdini, 
and,  after  a  bombardment  both  on  the 
sea  afid  land  sides,  obliged  to  capitulate 
(Sept.  29),  Gen.  Lamorici^re  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Pope's  foreign  auxiliaries, 
who  had  escaped  after  the  disaster  at 
Oastelfidardo,  having  been  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Within  the  harbour,  on  the  W.  side, 
is  the  Lazzaretto,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  pentagon  by  Clement  XII.  in  1732, 
and  complete  by  Vanvitelli;  in  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a  handsome  light- 
house, with  a  good  revolving^  light, 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 
There  are  also  two  smaller  port  lights. 
Beyond  the  Lazzaretto  is  the  city  gate, 
leading  to  the  railway  station.  From 
the  wT  extremity  of  «ie  harbour  runs 
out  a  long  mole,  which  protects  it 
from  the  N.W.  winds,  which  in  the 
winter  often  blow  with  violence. 

The    *  Cathedral,    dedicated    to    S. 

Ciriacus,  the  first  bishop  of  Ancona, 

stands  on  an  eminence  overlooldng  the 

and  harbour,  and  occupies  the 

"  a  temple  of  Venus,  round  which 

dnal  town  is  supposed  to  have 

lit.    This  temple  is  mentioned 

;nal  in  a  passage  alluding  to 

ek  origin  of  the  city  : — 


*'Ante  domiim  Veoerls  qnam  Dcfrica  sostinet 
AxKxm.''SaL  It. 

The  present  Cathedral  is  an  edifice  of 
the  10th  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  facade,  which  has  been  attributed  on 
very  doubtful  groxmds  to  Margaritone 
d'Arezzo  in  the  I3th.    The  columns 
of  the  ancient  temple  have  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  independently  of  the  fine 
prospect  which   its  elevated  position 
commands,  its  architectural  and  other 
relics  will  repay  the  trouble^  of  the 
ascent.    The  exterior  of  the  edifice  has 
a  wheel  window,  but  the  Gothic  door- 
way still  remains,  and  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  its  kind.    It  has  9  columns 
and  a  central  pointed  arch,  the  first 
frieze  of  which  has  on  it  31  busts  of 
saints ;  the  second  has  grotesque  ani- 
mals and  other  similar  devices.     The 
projecting    porch   is   supported  by  4 
columns,  the  2  outer  resting  on  co- 
lossal lions  of  red  marble;    on    the 
vault  of  the  porch  are  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  aii  angel  and  a  winged 
lion,  an  eagle  with  a  book  and  a  winged 
bull ;  on  the  left  are  several  bas-relie& 
of  saints  in  very  low  relief.    The  inte- 
rior, in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  one 
of  the  arms  of  which  has  been  subse- 
quentiy  prolonged  as  the  choir,  exhi- 
bits the   columns   of  the  temple  of 
Venus;  the  2  side  aisles  or  trsmsepts 
are  ascended  by  steps.    The  cupola  is 
12-sided,  with  a  corresponding  groin- 
ing On  the  vault,  and  is  considered  by 
D'Agincourt  as  the  oldest  in  Italy.    In 
the  subterranean  chapel  under  the  rt.- 
hand  transept  is  the  fine  sarcophagus 
of  Titus  Gorgonius,  prsetor  of  Ancona ; 
in  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave, 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
is  a  highly-decorated  chapel  or  crypt, 
containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Ciriacus, 
whose  mummied  remains  are  contained 
in  a  ^lass  sarcophagus,  and  the  portraits 
of  Pius  VI.  and  VII.    In  a  chapel  on  1. 
of  the  choir,  over  the  monument  of  the 
Villa  family,  is  a  good  portrait  of  a 
child  by  Tibaldi,    The  Giannelli  monu- 
ment is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
cinquecento  style :  that  of  Lucio  Basso 
is  also  worthy  of  notice.     In  addition 
to  these  objects,  the  ch.  contains  a  fine 
repetition  of  a  Madonna  by  Sassoferrato. 
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Detached  fit)in  the  ch.  is  a  medisBval 
square  campanile. 

The  Ch,  of  3,  Francesco  has  a  Tery 
rich  Gothic  doorway,  with  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  projecting  transom  covered 
with  heads  of  saints.  The  canopy  is 
very  elaborate,  containing  statues  of 
saints  in  niches,  surmounted  by  fret- 
work pinnacles.  The  bas-relief  over 
the  entrance  represents  St  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata.  This  fine  ch. 
has  been  conveitied  into  a  Imrrack,  and 
the  adjoining  large  convent  into  an 
hospital. 

S,  Agostino  has  another  rich  doorway, 
in  which  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
are  introduced.  It  is  the  only  vestige 
of  its  Grothic  architecture,  for  the  in- 
terior was  rebuilt  by  Vanvitelli.  The 
bas-relief  over  the  door  represents  a 
vision  of  St.  Augustin.  This  ch.  has 
also  been  converted  into  military 
quarters. 

Sta.  Maria  della  Piazza,  opposite  the 
Hotel  of  La  Pace,  exhibits  the  most  curi- 
ous prodigality  of  mediseval  ornament. 
Its  small  facade  has  3  parallel  rows  of 
round-headed  arches,  with  rich  mould- 
ings resting  on  low  colunms  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  door 
lias  likewise  a  round-headed  arch,  with 
knotted  columns.  The  frieze  is  full 
of  birds,  animals,  grotesque  figures, 
and  foliage;  ihe  side  door  is  pointed 
and  has  a  porch.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Virgin  going  to 
the  temple  in  her  childhood,  a  good 
specimen  of  Marco  Benefial;  and  a 
Virgin  enthroned,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

8.  Domenico  was  rebuilt  in  1 788 :  it 
contains  in  the  choir  a  Crucifixion  by 
Titian, 

Sta.  Pelagia  contains  a  picture  by 
OvercinOf  representing  the  saint  and  an 
angel.  The  ch.  of  the  Vergine  della 
^iseriwrdia  has  a  curious  door,  orna- 
mented with  fruits,  of  the  transition 
period. 

The  Loggia  d^  Mercanti,  or  Exchange, 
^as  designed  by  Tibaldi,  who  covered 


the  interior  with  productions  of  his 
pencil.  The  ornaments  of  its  fa9ade 
are  elaborate,  and  the  arches  have  a 
Saracenic  character.  The  baspreliefs 
on  the  vault  are  said  by  Vasari  to  be 
the  work  of  Mocrio.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  the  frescos  of  TSbcUdi, 
representing  the  Ascension  of  Our 
Lord,  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  at  one 
end  Hercules  taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

The  Palazzo  Ferretti  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi, 
as  an  architect  and  painter.  In  the 
Piazza  di  S,  Domenico  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Clement  XII.  The  fountain  called 
del  Calamo  is  the  work  of  Tibaldi,  At 
one  comer  of  this  Piazza  is  the  Prc' 
fettura^  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  having  two  en- 
trances in  the  form  of  triumphal 
arches;  the  Court,  3  sides  of  which 
are  surrounded  by  Gothic  piers,  the 
whole  dating  from  ^d.  1400;  the 
huge  Clock  Tower,  called  the  Torre 
deir  Orologio,  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  Paul  V. 

In  the  Piazza  cPArmif  at  the  end  of 
the  new  Corso  running  from  the  P. 
del  Teatro,  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Count  Cavour,  raised  in  1868. 

The  Pal.  del  Communef  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  latter  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, luw  a  small  gallery  of  paintings 
removed  from  desecrated  churches. 
Opposite  to  It  is  the  once  Oh.  of  the 
Jesuits  (Gesu),  and  their  convent,  now 
a  barrack. 

The  Prisons,  forming  a  large  building 
in  the  Dockyard,  for  convicts,  have 
been  much  enlarged;  they  contain 
upwards  of  500  prisoners,  employed  on 
the  public  works  in  the  city. 

There  are  1800  Jews  settled  at  An- 
cona ;  they  have  a  synagogue  and  their 
separate  quarter,  called  the  ghetto. 

There    is   a  Ch,  of  the  Waldensian 
Mission  at  16  Via  del  Commune.    The 
I  pastor  is  Signor  A.  Vittorini. 
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Ancona  most  now  be  considered 
more  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
than  a  place  of  trade,  as  formerly ;  it 
is  far  behind  Leghorn  and  Trieste  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  feir  mer- 
chant vessels  resorting  to  it,  if  we 
except  steamers;  it  carries  on  some 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Dahnatia,  Albania,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

A  regolar  service  of  Steamers  is  now 
in  activity  between  Ancona  and  Genoa, 
leaving  Ancona  every  Friday  at  11 
P.M.,  calling  at  Tremiti,  Manfredonia, 
Bari,  Brindisi,  Corfu  (on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday),  Gallipoli,  Taranto, 
Bossano»  Gotrone,  Catania,  Beggio, 
Messina,  Pizzo,  Paola,  Naples.  As 
these  boats  call  only  once  a  fortnight 
at  some  of  the  less  important  places 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces, it  will  be  necessary  to  consult 
the  local  bills. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  Lhyd^s  Company  call  at  An- 
cona, on  their  way  from  Trieste,  for 
Corfu,  Patrass,  Syra,  Athens,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  the  Levant  gener- 
ally, every  Tuesday  during  the  summer 
months  ;  and  for  Trieste  every  Sunday, 
on  their  return  from  the  Levant, 
arriving  at  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning.  The  outward-bound  steamers 
touch  at  Corfu,  and  the  other  Ionian 
Islands.  The  voyage  to  and  from 
Trieste  occupies  about  sixteen  hours, 
and  to  Athens,  including  stoppages, 
seven  days. 

British  Consul  resides  here. 

The  traveller  may  proceed  from 
Ancona  to  Naples  through  Pescara 
and  Foggia  by  rly.,  to  Brindisi,  Lecce, 
Taranto.  That  route  is  described  in 
the  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  (Rte. 
148.) 
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ROUTE  88. 

ANCX>NA     TO     FOUGNO,     BY     LORBTO, 

MACERATA,     TOLENTIMO,    AND     THE 

PASS  OF  COLFIOBITO. 

KCL.  M. 
•  15  9 
.  9  6 
.  A  2 
.  9  6 
.  6  4 
BOk.  MILES. 
.      16 


Ancona  to  Osimo       •      • 
Ofiimo  to  Loreto 
Loreto  to  Porto  Becanati  • 
Becanati  to  Potenza  Picena 
Potenza  to  Gvita  Nova     . 


} 


B«dl 


dvita  Nova  to  Macerata . 
Maoerata  to  Tolentino     •      • 
Tolentlno  to  Valcimara  . 
Valcimara  to  Ponte  della  Trave 
Ponte  della  Trave  to  Serravalle 
Serravalle  to  Case  Nuove        • 
Case  Nuove  to  Foligno    .      • 


12 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


(About  95  m.) 


There  are  3  roads  from  Ancona  as 
far  as  Loreto — that  by  rly.,  15  m.,  and 
2  carriage  ones:  the  most  direct  but 
more  hilly  runs  nearer  to  the  sea-coast 
through  Uamerano  and  JjC  Crocette  ;  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is 
highly  cultivated  and  pretty;  it  is 
generally  followed  by  vetturini.  The 
old  post-road  runs  feurther  inland,  and 
is  more  circuitous,  passing  through 
Osimo;  on  leaving  ^cona  it  ascends 
the  hills  of  Monteago,  and  from  there 
runs  above  and  pandlel  to  the  Baracola 
and  Aspio  torrents.  As  regards  inns 
on  the  road  from  Ancona  to  Rome, 
"  My  surprise  is  that  the  acconmioda- 
tion  is  so  good,  considering  how  few 
travellers  there  are  to  support  them**— 
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E,M.  At  the  end  of  U  m.  the  road 
reaches  Osimo. 

By  rly., 

9  m.     Osimo  Stat    (Inn:  La  Posta.) 

The  rly.  state,  of  Osimo,  Loreto,  and 

Recanad,  being  in  the  plain,  are  at 

some  distance  from  these  towns,  that  of 

Osimo  more  than  5  m.     There  is  a 

public  conveyance  from  both  of  these 

stations  to  Osimo,  Loreto,  and  Recanati, 

in  correspondence  with  all  the  trains. 

Osimo  is  a  small  city,  928  Eng.  ft. 

above  the  sea,  of  high  antiquity,  and 

is  considered  by  many  to  hare  been 

the  capital  of   Picennm.    We  easily 

recognise  the  classical  Aoximnm  in  the 

modem  name.    Lncan  mentions  it  as 

**  Admotse  piiUanint  Anximoii  alae." 

BeLisarins  nearly  lost  his  life  at  the 
siege  of  Osimo;   the  arrow  from  its 
walls  must  have  transpierced  him  "if 
the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost  in 
that  pioos  office  the  use  of  his  hand." 
— (6?S*(m,  xli.)      The  modem  town, 
containing    5960    Inhab.,   is   situated 
in  the   midst  of  a  fertile   countrjr, 
s^d,  from  its    eleTation,  in   a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  strength.     The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Tecla: 
it  is  a   place    of  some    sanctity   as 
containing  the  body  of  S.  Giuseppe 
|ii  Copertino.      The  porch    opening 
into  the  N.  usle  has    some  curious 
medueval  sculptures  of  serpents:   in 
the  interior  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  bishops  who  have  ruled  the  see 
^m  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
^7-     In   the    Casa    Galli,    Moncalli 
^nted  alfresco  of  the  Judgment  of 
Sobmon,  considered  by  Lanzi  to  be 
^18  best  performance  of   that  class; 
aii4>  the  Church  of   Sta.  Pahizia 
a  picture   of  that    ssdnt,   also    pro- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  to  be 
^e  of  his  finest  works.    The  Palazzo 
^bblico  has  a  small  museum  of  ancient 
scmptures    and    inscriptions    found 
^oag  the  rums  of  the  Koman  city. 

lieavin^  Osimo,  the  carriage-road 
Jjna  agam  towards  the  coast  along  a 
Jjlge  of  hills  on  the  L  side  of  the 
^'«one,  and  passing  by  Castelfidardo 
L^  T^  ^^  place  a  sanguinary 
oatue  between  the  Piedmontese  and 


Papal  troops  on  the  I8th  of  September, 
1860,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed, 
their  general,  Lamorici^re,  obUged  to 
throw  himself,  accompanied  by  a  few 
followers,  into  Ancona,  the  second  in 
conmiand,  Pimodan,  killed,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  their  cannon  and  mili- 
tary stores  in  the  hands  of  the  victors^ 
soon  after  which  the  river  is  crossed, 
and  a  steep  ascent  leads  to  Loreto. 

6  m.  ^eto  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
town,  by  the  carriage-road,  there  is  a 
steep  path  for  pedestrians  much  shorter. 
Carriages  at  the  stat.  (Inn :  La  Cam- 
pana ;  "  indifferent,  very  bad  cooking, 
not  clean,  and  dear.")  This  small 
city,  whose  entire  circuit  may  be  made 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  has  ^  ob- 
tained a  high  celebrity  as  a  religious 
sanctuary.  For  upwards  of  5  centu- 
ries Loreto  has  been  one  of  the  most 
frequented  places  of  pilgrimage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  most 
pious  pontiffs  and  ambitious  monarchs 
have  swelled  the  crowd  of  votaries 
whom  its  fame  and  sanctity  have  drawn 
together  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  original  name  of 
the  town  was  the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;  and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.  The  foundation  dates 
from  the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when  the 
Santa  Casa  arrived  fit)m  Nazareth. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  relates  that 
the  sacred  house  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling  where  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Epypt. 
The  house  was  held  in  extraordmary 
veneration  throughout  Palestine  after 
the  pilgrimage  ofthe  Empress  Helena, 
who  bmlt  over  it  a  magnificent  temple 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Hsec  est  ara, 
in  qua  primo  jactum  esthumanse  salutis 
fnndamentum."  The  fame  of  the  sanc- 
tuary drew  many  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  into  Palestine ;  among  other 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis.  The  subsequent 
inroads  of  the  Saracens  into  the  Holy 
Landled  to  the  destruction  of  the  basilica 
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which  Helena  had  erected ;  and  the  le- 
gend goes  on  to  state  that  by  a  miracle 
the  house  was  conveyed  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
where  it  was  deposited  at  a  place  called 
Kaunigzaf  between  Tersatto  and  Fiume. 
This  occurrence  is  placed  on  Dec.  10, 
1291.  In  1294  it  is  said  to  have  been 
suddenly  transported  in  the  night  to  a 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  m  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithful. 
After  3  times  changing  its  position,  the 
Santa  Casa  at  length  settled  itself  down, 
in  1295,  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  soon  created  the 
necessity  for  means  of  accommodation, 
and  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Recanati  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent town  were  speedily  laid.  Loreto 
became  a  cit^  in  1586,  when  Sixtus  V. 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  were 
tempted  by  the  riches  of  the  sanctuary 
to  make  frequent  descents  upon  the 
adjoining  coast.  Loreto,  containing  a 
population  of  5470,  is  built  on  a  hill, 
about  3  m.  iVom  the  sea,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  surrounding 
c^untr^,  and  visible  to  the  mariner  for 
a  considerable  distance  from  seaward. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  long 
and  narrow  street,  filled  with  shops 
for  the  sale  of  crowns,  medals,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  "  Madonna  di  Loreto ;"  a 
trade  which  is  said  to  produce  an  annual 
return  of  from  480,000  to  500,000  frs. 
On  first  entering  the  town  the  traveller 
is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled 
with  beggars,  for  he  is  at  once  beset 
with  appeals  to  his  charity  and  piety, — 
a  singular  contrast  to  a  shrine  rich  in 
gold  and  diamonds :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as 
that  met  with  in  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
once  Jesuits'  convent,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  noble  palace  of  the  governor, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Bramante. 
In  front  of  the  ch.  is  the  fine 
seated  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
the  act  of  giving  his  benediction :  it  is 
the  work  of  CaTcagni  of  Recanati.    In 


the  centre  of  the  piazza  is  a  fountain 
with  a  basin  of  red  marble  and  bronze 
figures,  considerably  damaged  bj  the 
weather. 

The  Ch,  called  the  Chiesa  della  Santa 
Casa  occupies  the  3rd  side  of  the  square. 
Its  feif ade  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.   Over 
the  grand  door  is  the  full-length  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Giro- 
lamo  Lombardo,    The  principal   orna- 
ments of  the  exterior  are  the  3  superb 
bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to  those  of 
the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa.    The  central  one  was 
cast  by  the  four   sons  of  Girolamo 
Lombardo,  in  the  16th  century.     It  is 
divided  into  compartments,  containing 
bas-reliefs  representing  histories  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  flight  of   Cain,  with    symbolical 
representations  of  the  progress  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church.    The  left-hand 
door  was  cast  by  Ttburzio  VerzelU^  of 
Camerino,  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Lom- 
bardo.   It  represents,  amidst  the  richest 
arabesques  and  figures  of  prophets  and 
sibyls,  various  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
every  symbol  of  the  old  law  a  figure  of 
the  new.   The  door  on  the  rt.  is  the  work 
of  Galcagnij  assisted  by  Jacometti  and 
Sebastiani,  also  natives  of  Recanati.    It 
represents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,   different   events    of    both 
Testaments.      These  fine  works  were 
finished  during  the.pontificate  of  Paul 
V.    The  bell-tower  was  designed  by 
Vanvitelli.    It  is  of  great  height,  and 
exhibits  a  combination  of  the  4  orders. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyra- 
mid, and  contains  a  bell  said  to  weigh 
22,000  lbs.,  cast  by  Bernardino  da  Ri- 
mini in  1516,  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  ch.,  the  roof  of  the 
nave  presents  various  paintings  of  the 
prophets  in  chiaroscuro  by  Luca  Signer- 
elU;  the  last  3  towards  the  arch  above 
the  high  altar  are  hj  EoncalH, 

The  great  attraction  of  the  ch.  is  the 
Holy  House  itself,  and  the  marble  cas- 
ing in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
Sa^ta  Casa  is  a  small  house,  built  of 
stone,  13^  Eng.  feet  in  height,  29^  in 
length,  and  12i  in  width.  It  has 
a  door  in  the  N.  side,  and  a  win- 
dow on  the  W. ;   its  construction  is 
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of  the  rudest  kind,  and  its  general 
form  is  that  of  the  humblest  dwelling. 
Over  the  window  is  pointed  out  an 
ancient  cross,  and  from  the  vault  of  the 
outer  case  are  suspended  the  2  bells 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  itself. 
The  original  floor  is  entirely  wanting, 
having  been  lost,  it  is  said,  during  its 
miraculous  transport  from  Nazareth; 
the  present  one  is  composed  of  squares 
of  white  and  red  marble.  In  a  niche 
above  the  fireplace  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  reputed  to  have 
been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  quite  black  with  age.  The 
iieight  of  the  Virgin  is  33^  inches; 
that  of  the  Child  is  14.  The  figures 
both  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  the 
efiect  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
light  of  the  silver  lamps  which  are  con- 
stantly burning  before  the  shrine.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  attempt  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  relics  and  trea- 
sures contained  in  the  Santa  Casa; 
among  the  former  are  3  earthenware 
pots  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Holy  Family:  2  of  them,  which  are 
shut  up  in  the  Sacro  Armadio  or  cup- 
board, were  covered  with  gold  plates 
previous  to  the  French  invasion ;  the 
precious  metal  having  been  removed, 
they  were  sent  to  Bome,  and  are  now 
mounted  in  gilt  bronze:  the  third, 
vhich  escaped  the  French,  the  Santa 
Scodella,  is  alone  shown.  Objects  are 
l)lessed  within  it,  and  it  is  offered  to 
the  faithful  to  kiss.  In  a  metal  frame 
on  the  southern  wall  is  a  stone  of  the 
Santa  Casa,  purloined  by  a  Bishop  of 
Coimbra  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  and 
restored  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
health  he  suffered  while  it  remainc^d 
mhis  possession.  On  the  same  wall 
IS  another  singular  offering,  a  cannon- 
ball  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  by 
Julius  II.,  in  remembrance  of  his 
escape  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  in 
1505.  Hompesch,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  family 
of  Plater  of  Wilna,  so  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  struggle  for 
independence,  are  also  remarkable  for 
the  value  of  their  offerings.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Cent,  J^— 1875. 


Tolentino  the  French  took  Loreto, 
sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary,  and  car- 
ried the  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  conquerors  de- 
posited the  statue  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  placed  immediately  over  a 
mummy  and  exhibited  to  the  public  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  that  archaeo- 
logical collection ! 

The  Marble  Casing  in  which  is  en* 
closed  the  Santa  Casa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  times  of  modem  art.  The  de- 
sign was  by  Bramante,  and  the  sculp- 
tures by  Sansovino,  Girolamo  liom- 
bardo,  Bandinelli,  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Rafiaele  da 
Montelupo,  Sangallo,  Tribolo,  Cioli,  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  the  period. 
The  materials  for  this  great  work  were 
prepared  under  Julius  II. ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  con- 
tinued under  Clement  VII.,  and  finished 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has 
4  sides  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief. 

1.  The  Western  side  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  by  Sansovino,  in 
which  the  Ansel  Gabriel,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  angels,  announces  to 
the  Virgin  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  details  of  this  wonderful  work, 
called  by  Vasari  an  opera  dioina,  are  fine 
beyond  description :  the  figure  of  Ga- 
bnel  seems  perfectly  celestial,  and  the 
expression  of  the  angels  is  of  great 
beauty.  The  smaller  tablets,  repre- 
senting the  Visitation,  and  St.  Joseph 
and  uie  Virgin  in  Bethlehem,  are 
by  Sangallo,  At  the  angles  are 
figures  of  the  projphets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel ;  the  first  is  by  Sansovino^  the 
other  by  Girolamo  Lombardo,  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Libyan  and  Per* 
sian  sibyls  by  Guglielrru>  della  Porta. 

2.  The  Southern  side  has  another 
grand  production  by  Sansovino,  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds,  the 
angels,  and  the  other  figures  are  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  minuteness 
and  truth.  The  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  at  his  feet,  and  the  prophet 
Malachi,  are  by  Girolamo  Lombardo; 
the  Cumsan  and  Delphic  sibyls  are  by 
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Gugliehno  deUa  Porta,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  was  begnn  by  Sansovino, 
and  finish^  by  Baffaele  da  Montelupo 
and  Giroiamo  Lombardo,  The  figures 
of  boys  OYer  the  first  door  are  attributed 
to  Jfosca,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  6ioU, 

3.  I%e  Eastern  side  has  the  fine  bas- 
relief  by  Niccolb  Trtbolo,  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto, 
and  the  effect  of  its  sudden  appearance 
on  the  people.  The  attack  of  the  rob- 
bers in  the  wood,  the  surprise  of  the 
countryman,  and  the  peasant  wMstling 
to  his  loaded  horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art.  The 
bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
the  Vimn  and  her  burial  by  the  apos- 
tles. 'Die  4  angels  in  the  clouds  and 
the  party  of  Jews  endeavouring  to  steal 
the  body  are  full  of  expression.  It 
was  begun  by  Tribolo  and  finished  by 
Varignano  of  Bologna.  The  prophet  Ba- 
laam is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  j^a 
Atwelio,  brother  of  Giroiamo  Lombardo. 
The  Moses  is  by  Delia  Porta,  as  are 
also  the  Samian  and  Cumeean  sibyls. 

4,  77ie  Northern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Sansovino, 
continued  by  Bacaio  Bandinellif  and 
finished  by  Baffaele  da  Montelupo,  The 
figures  introduced  into  the  composition 
express  the  7  virtues  of  the  Virgin, — 
innocence,  fidelity,  humility,  charity, 
obedience,  modesty,  and  love  of  retire- 
ment. The  fine  bas-relief  of  the  mar- 
riage, begun  by  Sansovino  and  con- 
tinued by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  has  a 
group  of  figures  introduced  by  Niccolb 
Tribolo;  the  most  striking  of  these 
figures  is  the  man  breaking  the  sym- 
bolical wand  or  bough.  The  prophet 
Daniel  is  by  Fra  Aurelio  Lombardo; 
the  prophet  Amos,  with  the  shepherd's 
Stan  in  his  hand  and  the  dog  at  his  feet, 
is  by  Giroiamo  Lombardo,  The  Phry- 
gian and  Tiburtine  sibyls  are  by  Gu^ 
glielmo  della  Porta ;  the  boys  over  the 
door  are  by  Mosca  and  Cioli;  the  sculp- 
tures, with  the  ornaments  on  the  frieze 
and  itie  festoons  between  the  columns, 
by  Mosca, 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 

perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 

%ve  cost  60,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 


pendently of  the  stataes,  the  cost  of  the 
marble,  and  the  wages  of  tiie  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  would  have  been  greater 
if  many  of  the  artbts  and  workmen  had 
not  given  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  Baptistery,  a  superb 
work  in  bronze,  cast  1^  Tiburzio  Ver- 
zelli  and  Giobattista  VUali,  It  is  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  St.  John  bap- 
tizing the  Saviour.  Among  these  bas- 
reliere  St.  John  baptizing  in  the  Jordan, 
the  Circumcision,  Naaman  cured  of  his 
leprosy,  Christ  curing  the  blind,  St. 
Philip  and  the  Eunudi,  &c.,  are  most 
worthy  of  notice.  The  4  female  figures 
at  the  angles  of  the  vase  are  the  sym- 
bols of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Per- 
severance. 

The  chapels  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  mosaic  copies  of 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Among 
these  are  the  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  of 
Domenichino,  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael of  Guido,  fi:om  the  picture  in 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuccini  at  Kome,  and 
in  the  last  chapel  the  liast  Supper,  by 
Simon  Vouet,  me  ori^nal  of  which  is 
in  the  palace  of  the  governor. 

In  the  opposite  nave,  the  1st  chapel 
contains  the  bas-relief  of  the  Depo- 
sition in  bronze,  called  also  the  Pieth, 
by  Calcagni,  and  4  bronze  female  por- 
traits of  members  of-  the  fiimilies  of 
Massilla  and  Rogati,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs,  by  the  same  artist.  Several  of 
the  ol^er  chapels,  like  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  are  ornamented  with  mosaics, 
among  which  are  the  Conception  and 
the  Sposalizio,  by  Carlo  Maratta;  in 
the  chapel  containing  these  are  2  fres- 
coes by  LombardelH, 

In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  tran- 
sept is  the  mosaic  copy  of  a  painting 
by  Angelica  Elauffinann ;  the  2nd  has 
some  paintings  by  Lorenzo  Lotto;  and 
the  drd,  called  the  Annunziata  del 
Duca,  from  having  been  erected  by 
Francesco  Maria  if.,  dtike  of  Urbino, 
contains  a  mosaic  of  the  Annunciation 
of  Baroccio,  copied  from  the  picture  in 
the  Vatican.  The  frescoes  of  tne  chapel 
were  painted  by  Federigo  Zncchero  in 
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1 583.  The  rich  arabesques,  illustrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  house  of  La  Royere, 
are  fine  specimens  of  art.  The  Sagrestia 
della  Cura  is  painted  in  fVesco  by  Lxtca 
SignoreUi;  the  arabesques  and  other 
sculptures  of  the  presses,  or  Jrmadj, 
and  the  cArvings  of  the  lavomano,  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Benedetto 
da  Majano,  the  celebrated  Florentine 
sculptor  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  large 
oil  painting  of  St.  Louis  of  France  is  by 
Charles  le  Brun.  The  bronze  kneeling 
figure  of  Cardinal  Caetani  is  the  work 
of  Calcagnif  assisted  by  Jacometti.  In 
the  upper  part  of  this  transept  the  1st 
chapel  contains  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  The  2nd,  called  the  chapel 
della  Marca,  contains  a  fresco  supposed 
to  be  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  representing 
Godfrey  in  arms  and  Tancred  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Visconti.  The  3rd 
chapel  is  ornamented  with  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  picture  of  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
paintings  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Preaching  of  St* 
John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdom, 
are  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  Over  the 
door  of  the  Sacristy  of  the  Chapter  is 
the  figure  of  St.  Luke  in  glazed  terra- 
cotta ',  and  over  that  of  the  other  sa- 
cristy is  one  of  St.  Matthew,  both  by 
Ltica  della  Bohbia, 

In  the  right  transept  the  1st  chapel 
has  a  mossdc  copy  of  the  Visitation  by 
Baroccio ;  its  paintings  are  by  Muziano, 
The  2nd,  called  of  the  Kosario,  is  painted 
by  Gasparini  of  Macerata;  and  the 
drd,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Concep- 
tion, is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Lomr 
bardelli.  Passing  onwards,  we  reach 
the  Treasury  and  its  Chapel,  The  beau- 
tiful picture  above  the  tavamano  in  the 
hall,  representing  a  pious  lady  instruct- 
ing female  children,  is  by  Guido,  The 
chiaroscuro  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, protected  by  a  glass  covering, 
is  attributed  to  Tintoretto;  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  also  protected  by 
glass,  is  a  copy  of  Raphael,  probably  by 
Garofalo ;  there  is  also  another  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ^  and 
a  Holy  Family  on   wood,  variously 


attributed  to  Schidone  or  Correggio,  The 
Christ  at  the  column  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  by  Tiarini,  and  by  others  by 
Gherardo  della  Notte.    The  Chapel  of  the 
Treasury  is  remarkable  for  the  frescos 
of  its  roof,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  interspersed  with  full-length  fi- 
gures of  prophets  and  sibyls,  by  Boncalli, 
The  Treasury,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  contained  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  costly  offerings  which  the  piety, 
the  policy,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world 
had  ever  brought  together.    Sovereign 
princes,  pontifis,  prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Christen- 
dom had  munificently  contributed  to 
swell  its  treasures ;  but  the  calamities 
which  the  Papal  States  sustained  in 
their   unequal   struggle  with    France 
compelled  Pius  VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its 
riches,  in   order  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  in  1797.     At  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  these 
losses,  and  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
filled  with  the  results  of  their  devo- 
tion.   The  catalogue  of  offerings  exhi- 
bits a  curious    collection  of   names: 
those  of  Murat,  Eng^e  Beauhamais, 
and  the  queen  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
are  read  side  by  side  with  the  titles 
of  the  dynastic  princes  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia;   many  are   those   of   illus- 
trious   and    noble    houses    in    Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,    and  Spain: 
and  among    the    multi&rions   assem- 
blage  of  offerings  may  be  found  the 
wedding  dress  of  the  King  of  Saxony ! 
The  chalice  presented  by  Pius  VII., 
and  used  by  that  pontifi:'  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  records  his  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  to  the  Holy 
See  after  his  long  detention  in  France. 
The    octagonal  cupola  of  the  ch., 
begun  by  Giuliano    da  Majano,   was 
strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly  re- 
built by  Antonio  Sangallo.    The  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  difficult  task  have  received 
the  prsdses  of  Vasari.    The  interior  is 
painted  throughout  by  Boncalli,  assisted 
by  Jacometti  and  Pietro  Lofmbardo.     It  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Roncalli, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success  so 
exasperated  Caravaggio  that  he  em- 
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plojed  a  Sdlian  bfaro  to  disfigure  liis 
£ice. 

The  Palace  of  the  Grovemor,  an 
edifice  worthy  of  the  capital,  was  began 
in  1510  by  Jolins  II.,  fram  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  finms  2  wings  com- 
posing the  half  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
constructed  with  2  grand  loggie  with 
ronnd-headed  arches,  the  lower  of 
which  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  former  of 
these  loggie  affords  acc<Mnmodation 
to  the  canons  of  the  ch.;  the  latter 
is  inhabited  by  the  bishop  and  go- 
vernor, and  contains  the  noble  room 
called  the  "  Apartment  of  the  Princes/' 
now  used  as  a  picture  gallery.  The 
most  remarkable  works  in  tiiis  col- 
lection are  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian^  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  his  other  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  same  subject  in 
St  Afra  at  Brescia ;  the  Last  Supper 
by  Sirrum  Vouet ;  the  Sta.  Chiara  of 
Schidone;  the  Deposition  by  Guercino; 
and  the  fine  painting  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Virgin  by  Jbfinibale  Caracci.  In 
a  bedchamber  adjoining  is  a  small 
Nativity  painted  on  date  by  Gherardo 
della  Notte,  and  another  of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  copper  by  Correggio.  In  another 
apartment  are  9  pieces  of  tapestry  pre- 
sented to  the  Santa  Casa  by  Cardinal 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  representing  various 
subjects  of  the  Gospel  history,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

The  Spezieria,  or  Pharmacy,  attached 

to  the  palace,  was  formerly  celebrated 

for  its  360  apothecary's  pots,  painted 

after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  Michel 

Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and  other  great 

masters.    They  were  executed  chiefly 

by  Orazio  Fontana  of  Urbino  andBattista 

Franco,  who  acquired  considerable  fame 

by  their  imitations  of  the  great  painters 

on  earthenware.    They  were  presented 

by  Francesco    Maria    II.,    duke    of 

Urbino,  for  whose  father  they  were 

^  finally  painted.      It  is  related  by 

'oli,  a  local  chronicler,  that  one  of 

grand  dukes  of  Florence  offered 

rchase  them  by  a  similar  number 

ver  vases  of  equal  weight,  and  that 

)  XIY.  offered  a  gold  statue  for 


that  with  the  SL  Pan!  and  the  4  Evan- 
gelists.  After  suffering  maeh.  daaBsi^re 
and  great  diminution,  the  renuuifeder 
of  thiem   have    beoi    tzansferred     to 

Florence. 

Loreto  has  little  beyond  its  du  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
The  Piazza  della  Madonna  contains  a 
bronze  fiiuntain  ornamented  with  ar- 
morial bearings,  eagles,  dragons,  and 
tritons,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  Cal- 
cagnL    The  Piazza  del  Galli  also  con- 
tains a  fountain  firom  which  it  d<enTes 
its    name,  being  ornamented  'wiUi   a 
dragtm  and  4  cocks  by  JacomettL   The 
Hospital  of  the  Capuchins  was  founded 
in  1740  by  Cardinal  Bart)erini ;  near  it 
is  the  hospital  maintained  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  chapter  for  the  reception 
of  poor  pilgrims. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Loreto  than  by  recalling  to  the 
Italian  scholar  the  offering  made  at  its 
shrine  by  Tasso.  Religious  feeling 
never  perhaps  inspired  more  deTotion 
than  that  which  breathes  through  the 
magnificent  canzone  composed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Virgin  by  that  illustrious 
pilgrim.  No  translation  can  convey 
any  idea  of  the  original,  and  our  space 
allows  but  a  small  extract : — 

**  Ecco  fira  le  tempeste,  e  i  fieri  venU 
Di  qaesto  gp-ande  e  spazioso  mare, 
0  Santa  Stella,  il  tao  splendor  in'  iA  Boorfo, 
Ch'  illnstra,  e  scalda  pur  1'  mnane  menie, 
Ove  11  tao  lume  scintillando  appare, 
£  T^rgs  al  dubbio  cor  dolce  oonforto 
In  terrlbil  procella,  ov*  altri  e  morto : 
E  dimostra  co'  ng^ 
laicuri  via^ 

E  questo  lido,  e  quello,  e  '1  polo,  e  '1  porto 
De  la  vita  mortal,  ch'  a  pena  varca 
Anzi  sovente  affonda 
In  mezzo  1'  onda  alma  giavosa,  e  carca." 

Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Re- 
canati  we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  the  fine  aqueduct,  stretching 
across  the  valley,  and  communicating 
with  the  subterranean  canal  by  which 
Loreto  is  supplied  with  water.  It  was 
undertaken  and  completed  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  Y.  at  an  expense  of 
186,000  scudi. 

2  m.  Forto  di  Becanati  Stat,  is  about 
3  m.  from  Loreto :  it  is  now  a  small  fish- 
ing town,  with  a  population  of  3000 
Inhab.  About  2  m.  from  it,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  coast,  are  the  ruins  of 
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Potentia,  close  to  the  convent  which 
preserves  the  name  of  tiie  city  in  that 
of  S,  Maria  di  Potenza, 

Recanati  is  about  5  m.  from  the  rly. 
Stat.  {Inn,  Locanda  di  Raffaele,  called 
La  Corona,  a  small  tavern  with  in- 
different acconmiodation.) 

This  small  but  ancient  town  is 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence, 
overlooking  the  rich  country  of  the 
Marca.  Its  population  is  4500.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many  anti- 
quaries to  occupy  the  site  of  Helvia 
Kicina,  founded  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  destroyed  by  Alaric  in  408;  but 
although  it  may  have  sprung  from  its 
ruins,  the  proper  position  of  that  city 
of  the  Piceni  is  more  inland,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potenza.  In  the  11th 
century  Recanati  was  a  strong  mili- 
tary position;  in  1229  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  took  it  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  conferred  upon  it  many  privi- 
leges, among  which  was  the  permission 
to  build  a  port,  granting  to  the  inhab. 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Potenza  and 
Musone.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Flaviauus  Martyr,  which  contains  the 
monument  of  Gregory  XII.  (1417),  has 
a  Gothic  doorway,  and  many  of  its 
Gothic  windows,  now  closed  up  and 
concealed  by  modem  alterations,  may 
still  be  traced.  The  roof  is  richly 
carved,  and  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  churches  of 
S.  Domenico  and  S.  Agostino  have  also 
Gothic  doors  with  circular  arches.  The 
Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  by  Jacometti,  representing  the 
arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa.  In  the  great 
hall  is  preserved  the  original  diploma  of 
Frederick  II.,  '*  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum 
Imperator,"  dated  1229,  with  his  mo- 
nogram and  his  golden  seal,  granting 
to  the  town  the  port  of  Recanati. 

Some  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati  may 
be  worth  lookme  at.  The  view  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Caradori  palace  is 
truly  beautiful:  it  commands  Loreto, 
the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  rich  region  of  the  Marca,  called  by 
the  natives  "  II  Giardino  di  Italia." 

On  leaving  Porto  di  Recanati,  the 
rly,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast-line,— 

6  m.  Potenza  Picena  Stat. ;  and 


4  m.  Civita  Nuova  Stat., — leaving  on 
the  rt.  the  district  between  Sambu- 
chetto  and  Macerata,  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  Europe  for  its  fertility :  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  Potenza,  its  rich 
meadows,  interspersed  with  plantations 
of  mulberry -trees  and  irrigated  by  nu- 
merous canals,  recall  to  the  traveller 
some  of  the  richest  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy.  From  Civita  Nuova  there  is  a 
good  road  of  about  17  m.  to  Macerata. 
Diligences  start  from  here  at  8*15 
and  11  A.M.,  and  5  p.m.,  performing 
the  journey  to  Macerata  in  3  hrs. 
[4  m.  above  Sambuchetto  the  road 
crosses  the  river,  having  left  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Monte  Cassiano  on 
the  rt.  At  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  Potenza,  3  branch  roads  from  Osi- 
mo,  Cingoli,  and  Jesi  fall  into  the  main 
line.  Close  to  here  are  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  other  buildings, 
markine  the  site  of  the  ancient  Helvia 
Ricina.j 

16  m.  Macerata  {Inns:  La  Pace- 
good,  June  1863;  *' excellent,  the  best 
inn  I  know  on  the  road " — R,  B,^  May 
1865;  —  Posta;  —  Albergo  di  Mona- 
chese),  a  fine  provincial  city,  prettily 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  ridge  of  the  hills  that  separate  the 
valleys  of  Potenza  and  Chienti,  about 
midway  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  and  commanding  views  of  both. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Le 
Marche.  The  population  of  the  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  amounts  to  10,956. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  1108. 

At  first  sight  Macerata  may  ap- 
pear, to  a  stranger,  a  dull  place,  but 
it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  intellectual  of  the  numerous 
provincial  cities  of  the  former  States 
of  the  Church.  Its  society  is  of  a  high 
order ;  the  local  nobility  yield  to  none 
in  courtesv;  it  has  several  handsome 
houses,  a  theatre,  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments. Many  of  the  churches  re- 
tain their  Gothic  porticoes,  which  serve 
to  mark  the  passage  from  the  old  style 
to  the  new.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  is  a  picture,  attributed  to 
PeruginOf  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  S.  Francis  and  F 
Julian,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedicate^ 
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fluid  an  altarpieoe  [by  AUegretto  Nuod, 
repnaenimg  the  same  sabject  with 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Jnlian;  the  name 
of  the  painter  is  recorded  under- 
neath with  the  date  1368.  The  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  very  good 
imitation  in  wood  of  the  &gade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Bome.  In  the  Ch.  of  8t. 
Giowmni  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  by  Xon- 
franco. 

The  Palazzo  Compagnoni  contuns  a 
small  museum  of  Roman  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  fbund  principally  among 
the  ruins  of  Helvia  Ricina.  There 
is  a  Casino  in  the  town  supplied  with 
modem  works  and  journals;  and  in 
the  same  establishment  is  the  Bi- 
hlioteca  Comunale,  founded  in  1773  by 
B.  Mozzi,  since  increased:  it  now 
contains  30,000  volumes.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  large  build- 
ing, erected  for  the  national  game  of 
palUmSf  by  the  architect  Alcandri. 
About  1  m.  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Yergine, 
designed  by  Bramante. 

Macerata  was  the  birthplace  of  CJres- 
cimbeniy  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  raised  by 
Cardinal  Albomoz.  The  triumphal 
arch,  called  the  Porta  Pia,  is  somewhat 
heavy  in  its  effect. 

Macerata  is  also  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity greatly  encouraged  by  Leo 
XII.  Infantine  schools  were  for  the 
first  time  established  here  in  the 
Papal  States. 

(.There  is  a  road  of  10^  m.  from 
Macerata  to  Fermo,  crossing  the  Chienti 
and  the  Tenna ;  it  passes  beneath  Mont* 
OimOf  the  birthplace  of  Lanzi,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  Italian  art  (Rte.  99)  ; 
— and  another  of  22  m.,  hilly  but  good, 
in  an  opposite  direction,  to^Jesi.] 

Leaving  Macerata,  the  post-road  de- 
scends to  the  banks  of  the  Chienti, 
which  it  reaches  at  Sforza  Costa,  and 
proceeds  alonff  it  to  Tolentino,  through 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country. 
Between  these  towns  is  passed  the 
osteria  and  deserted  fortress  of  La  I 
Mancia,     This    position,    and    indeed  I 


the  gioond  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
was  the  scene  of  the  dedave  action 
between  Murat  and  the  Anstrians  in 
May  1815.     Previoos  to  the  battle  the 
Imperial  troops  occupied  the  hoghts 
of  Monte  Milone  on  the  rt.   of  the 
road;  the  Neapolitans  had  advanced 
within  sight  of  Tolentino  when  they 
halted  for  the  night,  and  subsequently 
took  up  a  position  under  the  heights 
of  Montolmo  and  Petriola.     On  the 
3rd,  at  daybreak,  it  was   seen  that 
the  Anstrians  had  received  reinforce- 
ments  during  the  night,   which  in- 
creased their  strength  to  16,000  men, 
the    Neapolitans    scarcely  numbering 
10,000.      The  battle  was   fought   by 
Murat  in  person;  the  Anstrians  were 
commanded  by  Bianchi.    At  its  com- 
mencement  the  Austrians   had    their 
rt.,  and  the  Neapolitans  their  1.  wing 
covered  by  the  Chienti.    The  attack 
was  commenced  bv  Murat,  the  Aus- 
trians  acting  on  the  defensive.     The 
combat   continued   during  the  whole 
dav,    and    when    both    armies    drew 
off  for  the  night,  2000  men  on  both 
sides  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  field. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  2  couriers, 
one  with  Uie  news  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Pass  of  Antrodoco,  the  other  bringing 
despatches  from  Naples  detailing  the 
disturbances  in   Calabria   and    Cam- 
pania, induced  Murat  to  retreat  on  the 
following  morning.    In  the  preliminarv 
movements  he  was  very  nearly  captured, 
and,  by  an  injudicious  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  generals,  his  best 
position  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ans- 
trians, so  that  his  entire  army   was 
thrown  into  confusion.     Insubordina- 
tion had  long  prevailed ;  the  untoward 
events  of  the  day  rendered  his   own 
personal  courage  of  no  avail ;  his  plans 
were  frustrated  by  disobedience;  and 
to  use  the  language  of  CoUetta,  corrup- 
tion spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.    He  fell  back  on  Macerata  with 
considerable  loss,  and  was  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Naples  with  the  rem- 
nant of  an  army  which  was  never  wor- 
thy of  his  heroic  bravery.    This  battle 
sealed  the  fate  of  that  brave  and  un- 
fortunate sovereign  ;   on  the  22nd  of 
the  month  he  fled  from  Naples,  and  in 
the  October  following  his  gsdlant  career 
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terminated  in  his  barbarons  execation 
at  Pizzo. 

12  m.  Toleatino  {Inn,  La  Corona, 
indififerent  accommodation,  but  clean; 
"  landlord  particnlarlj  civil,  and  charges 
extremely  moderate"— JTl  R.,  July 
1863).  The  Gothic  gateway  by  which 
Tolentino  is  entered  on  this  side  is  one 
of  the  interesting  and  well-preserved 
specimens  of  the  castellated  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tolentino  nearly 
retains  the  ancient  name  of  a  consider- 
able city  of  Picennm,  from  whose  rains 
it  sprang.  It  was  erected  into  a  city 
by  Sixtus  y.  in  1586.  It  was  once 
strongly  fortified.  The  present  popu- 
lation IS  4461  souIb.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  life,  death,  and  miracles  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 

The  *  Cathedral  dedicated  to  that  saint 
was  originally  a  Grothic  edifice,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of  its  win- 
dows in  the  side  waUs.  The  rich  door- 
way of  its  fiu^ade  remains  unaltered ; 
the  bands  of  the  arch  are  formed  of 
acanthus-leaves,  and  in  the  canopy  is 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  Y isconti  family 
with  the  dragon :  at  first  sight  it  mi^ht 
be  taken  for  St.  George.  The  interior 
of  the  ch.  has  a  superb  roof  of  carved 
wood  richly  gilt,  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  Saviour,  and  numerous  saints 
in  bold  relief.  The  capelUme  is  in- 
teresting for  the  remarkable  fres- 
coes by  Lorenzo  and  Jaoopo  da  San 
Seoerino,  representing  various  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas. 
They  have  been  much  injured  by  repaint- 
ing. The  heads  of  the  Evangelists  and 
4  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  m  general 
fiill  of  expression  and  feeling.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  are  2  paintings,  one 
representing  the  Fire  of  St.  Biark's  at 
Venice,  attributed  to  Tintoretto;  and 
the  other  the  Plague  in  Sicily,  perhaps 
on  as  slight  authority  to  PatU  Veronese, 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bust 
has  been  erected  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  In  diplomatic 
history  the  town  has  ac<}uired  some 
celebrity  for  the  treaty  which  bears  its 
name,  signed  19th  February,  1797, 
between  the  commissioners  of  Pius  VI. 
and  General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of 


the  French  Republic.  By  this  humi- 
liating convention  the  Pope  ceded  the 
province  of  Romagna,  in  addition  to 
the  Legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrafta 
already  surrendered,  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  He  left  Ancona  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  sunrendered  to 
them  his  territories  at  Avignon,  besides 
engaging  to  pay  a  ransom  mr  oUier  pro- 
vinces, and  to  deliver  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  which  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  his  conquerors. 

[A  road  of  12  m.  leads  firom  Tolen- 
tino to  San  Severino;  and  frt>m  there 
to  Matelioa,  10;  to  Fabriano,  10;  and 
to  FMsatOj  on  the'  railway  between 
Ancona  and  Foli^o,  10.  These  roads 
are  good  but  hilly;  tiie  inns  indif- 
ferent There  are  public  conveyances 
to  all  these  places  in  correspondence 
with  the  stats,  on  the  rlys.  at  Civita 
Nuova,  and  between  Ancona  and  Fo- 
ligno.] 

[San  SeverinOf  a  town  of  4334  Inhab., 
the  ancient  Decemon,  The  old  town, 
called  the  Castello,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  the  Borgo,  or  more  modem  one, 
at  the  foot.  The  churches  in  both  con- 
tain some  interesting  objects  of  art. 
In  .a  chapel  of  the  Uh.  of  the  Castello 
are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Diotisalvi 
d'Angeluzzo,  and  a  fine  altarpiece  in  5 
compartments,  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Christ  in  the  centre, by  Nicolo  da  Foligno, 
dated  1468.  The  Ch.  of  San  Brmcesco, 
also  in  the  upper  town,  a  very  ancient 
building,  has  a  few  old  frescoes  by 
different  artists.  Pinturicchio  had  his 
school  in  the  annexed  convent.  In  the 
Borgo,  the  sacristy  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo 
(the  ch.  of  the  Augustinians)  contains 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Pinturicchio,  with  tiie 
portrait  of  the  Donatorio.  The  Ch, 
of  San  Lorenzo,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  a 
crypt  with  frescos  Jby  two  brothers 
San  Severini.  In  the  church  is  a 
Nativity  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severino,  an 
artist  of  merit  towards  the  dose  of  the 
15th  century.  About  15  m.  N.  of  San 
Severino  is  Cingoli,  the  native  town  of 
Pius  VIII.,  by  a  hilly  road.] 

Leaving  Tolentino,  'the  road  con- 
tinues along  the  Chienti  through  very 
beautiful  scenery,  presenting  in  its 
immediate   vicimty  many  character- 
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ifticf  <it  an  Eng^isli  landscape.  The 
eonntry  is  reiy  prodactiye  and  rich 
in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is  bonndedW 
the  chain  oi  Apennines,  eorered  with 
snow  as  late  as  the  beguming  of  som- 
mer,  and  in  some  years  nerer  free  fiom 
it.  Soon  after  passing  the  Tillage  of 
Belforte  the  fW>ntier  ot  the  province 
of  Macerata  is  passed,  and  we  enter 
that  of  Camerino.  On  the  1.  are 
seen  the  Tillages  of  Caldarola  and  Pieve 
FaverOy  pictnresqaely  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

8  m.  Valcimara  (**  a  clean  little  inn, 
civil  people,  chea:p"-—B,  B.,  May  1863), 
a  hamlet  of  400  sonls.  The  road  passes 
through  Campolorzo,  and,  some  dis- 
tance farther,  a  sadden  bend  opens 
on  ihe  picturesque  JCocca  di  Varano, 
with  an  ancient  castle  perched  upon 
its  summit.  At  this  place  a  good  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Camerino,  15 
m.  distant. 

[Camerino  (the  Inn,  kept  by  Basconi, 
is  tolerable— ciTil  people),  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  on  a  lofty  hill,from  whose 
base  sereral  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city  of 
Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note  from 
its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Etru- 
rians. In  1545  Paul  III.  receiyed  it  in 
exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1787 ;  the  see  of  Treja  was 
united  to  it  by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its 
bishopric  dated  from  252,  under  Lu- 
cius I.  St.  SaTinus,  the  titular  saint  of 
the  cathedral,  was  its  first  bishop.  Its 
population  is  4553.  Carlo  Maratta,  the 
painter,  was  bom  here.  There  are  some 
silk  manufactories  here.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  V., 
erected  in  1587,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  arabesque  tracery  and 
ornaments.] 

8  m.  Ponte  delta  Tram,  a  post  station. 

At  La  Muccia,  a  usual  resting-place 

of   the    Tetturini     (/nn,    II    Leone; 

"quite  a  vetturino    inn,   but   better 

ban  it  looks"— May  1863),  there  is  a 


branch  road  to  Cameiino,  distant  6  m. 
The  scTeral  villages  whii:^  are  passed 
between  Valcimara  and  Serravalle  are 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  lower  sl<^>es 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  1.  luuid 
are  Heve-Bovigliano,  S.  Marco,  Piere- 
Torrina,  Massadl,  and  Prefoglio ;  and 
on  the  rt.  Colle,  S.  Maroello,  and 
Gelagno.    The  road  now  ascends  to 

8  m.  SerranaUe,  a  long  straggling  til- 
lage in  a  steep  and  narrow  d^e,  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    2  m.  higher  up  are  the  sources 
ofthe  Chienti,  which,  after  a  coarse  of 
58  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  port 
of  CiTita  Nuova.    A  gradual  ascent  by 
a  fine  wild  mountun  road  brings  ns 
to  the  plain  of  ColfioritOj  an  extensive 
table-land.  In  scTere  winters  the  ibnte, 
from  its  great  elcTation,  is  often  impass- 
able from  snow.    The  plain  has  a  local 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  hay 
and  pasturage.    The  country  becomes 
more  desolate  as  the  village  Colforito  is 
approached,  at  nearly  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  271 6  ft  above  the  sea.  There 
is  an  inn  at  this  village  called  the 
Locanda  di  BonellL    After  passing  the 
Lakeof  Colfiorito,reputed  foritsleeches, 
the  road  besins  to  descend,  and  a  great 
change  in  Sie  character  of  the  coontry 
and  Its  scenery  is  soon  apparent ;  the 
land  is  rich  and  generally  covered  with 
oaks.    In  severe  winters  the  ascent  to 
the  Colfiorito  from  Foligno  is  difilcult, 
and  in  some  parts  dangerous. 

8  m.  Case  Nitove,  a  hamlet  beneath 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  near  a 
rapid  torrent.  Beyond  it  is  the  Til- 
lage of  Pale,  above  which  is  a  re- 
markable pointed  peak,  //  Sasso  di 
Pale,  among  the  last  elcTations  of 
the  Apennines ;  there  is  a  curious 
caTem  filled  with  stalactites  in  the 
precipitous  cliffs  above  the  Tillage. 
In  the  descent  from  here  the  Tiews 
looking  down  upon  the  city  and  plain 
of  Foligno  are  Tery  beautiful,  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  Talley  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus,  and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
richness  of  cultiTation  or  picturesque 
beauty. 
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The  road  continues  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  torrent :  about  1  m.  before 
reaching  Foligno  it  joins  the  Via 
Flaminia,  the  carriage-road  fh>m  Fano 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo. 

8  m.  FoLiGNo ;  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  88a. 

▲NCONA  TO  FOLIGNO,  BT  JiSI,  FABRIANO, 
F088ATO,  AND  NOCERA. 

Ancona  to                                  kil.  k. 

Faloonara 9  6 

Chiaravalle 16  10 

Jesi 27  17 

Castel  Planio 42  26 

Serra  S.  Quirlco   ....    48  29 

Albaccina,  for  Matelica  .     .    62  38 

Fabriano 71  44 

,      Fossato 87  64 

tinaldo  Tadino '  ....    93  67 

Nooera 110  68 

1      FoligDO 129  80 

This  line,  connecting  the  Adriatic  with 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern 
shores  with  Rome,  by  means  of  that 
from  Foligno,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Italy,  whether  for  the 
picturesque  country  it  traverses,  or  for 
the  remarkable  engineering  works  it 
offers.  It  was  entirely  constructed  by 
M.  Rivike,  a  very  eminent  French 
ennneer,  under  circumstances  of  no 
ordinary  difficulties,  and  forms  one  of 


the  principal  lines  of  communication 
between  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

Leaving  Ancona,  we  must  retrace  our 
route  to 

5  m.  La  Falconara  Junct  Stat.,  from 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  promontory  and  harbour.  From  here 
the  line  diverges  on  1.  up  the  valley  of 
the  Eaino,  the  ancient  tEsis,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  long  bridge  before  reach- 
ing 

5  m.  Chtaravalle  Stat.  On  the  rt.  is 
the  town  with  a  spacious  church,  and  a 
large  building  on  the  1.  side,  a  Govern- 
ment snuff  and  cigar  manufactory. 
The  country  about  here  is  very  fertile ; 
several  large  towns  on  the  hills  behind, 
which  separate  the  plains  on  the  Esino 
from  those  on  the  Mesa;  continuing 
through  the  same  fertile  district  to 

7  m.  Jesi  Stat.  {Inn:  Albergo  di 
S.  Antonio ;  tolerable  rooms  and 
fair  cuisine),  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  province.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  gentle  rising  ground  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Stat.,  in  au  elongated  form,  with 
several  handsome  buildings :  it  is  on  the 
site  of  CEsium,  a  Roman  municipium  and 
colony.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  was  bom  here,  on  which 
account  it  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  a  "  royal  city."  Its  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Septimius  Martyr, 
its  first  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the 
see,  A.D.  308.  Jesi  has  of  late  years 
become  a  manufacturing  town,  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Ancona  and  its 
position  near  the  Esino  render  it  well 
adapted.  A  road  leading  S.  through 
Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musone,  falls  into  the  high  post-road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  below  Macerata. 

Beyond  here  the  valley  gradually 
narrows,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
gradually  coming  into  view. 

9  m.  Castel  Planio  Stat.,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  tower  upon  the  hill 
above. 

3  m.  Serra  S,  Quirico  Stat.,  at  the  foot 

N  3 
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ct  an  abrupt  limertone  peak,  oii'flie| 
top  of  which  stmds  the  medker^i  town  I 
of  SL  Q^  ODce  a  strong^ld  at  the 
entranoe  of  the  raTiiie  of  Xa  Bosta, 
which  we  enter  on  learing  it.  ThiaYerj 
remaikable  gorge  cuts  through  an  off- 
fhoot  from  the  Apennines,  following  the 
torrent  of  the  Esino,  fint  throng  a 
tminel    1312   yards   lon^,    and   then 
through  deep  cnttings :  it  if  called  U 
Fcuto  della  Bosta,  from  the  red  lime- 
stone which  forms  its  sides.    Into  it 
opens  on  the  rt.  another  raTine,  H  Passo 
di  Montagnano,  through  which  descends 
the    Sentina    from    the   towns    of  la 
Genga  and  Sastoferrato.  Upon  a  peak  on 
the  rt,  and  in  a  most  pictnresqae  ntna- 
tion,  ii  the  Tillage  of  Perotora,  once  a 
noted  hannt  ot  brigands,  and  whose 
inhabitants  eren   now  enjoy  no  yery 
good  reputation  in  the  prorinoe. 

9  m.  Albaccina  Stat.,  near  the  jnnc- 
tion  ot  the  Esino  and  Giano  torrents. 
From  here  a  carriage-road  of  10  m., 
following  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Esino  (railway  projected),  to 

\MaUlica  {Inns :  the  Testa  di  Ferro, — 
clean  beds  and  civil  people ;  the  Leone 
d'Oro),  a  town  of  3762  Inhab.  The 
Ch,  of  San  Francesco  contiuns  some  re- 
markable pictures.  In  the  first  chapel  a 
beautiful  altarpiece,  by  Marco  di  Melozzo 
da  Forhf  a  very  rare  master,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  beneath  a  predella  with 
the  Last  Supper,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
bis  companions :  a  Pietk  in  the  lunette 
bears  the  artist's  name  and  date  1501, 
stating  it  to  have  been  executed  by 
Padre  Zorgo,  being  gnardiano  of  the 
convent.  In  the  third  chapel  is  a 
good  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Jerome,  by  Carlo  Crivelli; 
and  a  predella  full  or  spirit.  In  the 
fourth  chapel  an  ancona  by  EuseUo 
da  Perugia^  an  extremely  rare  master, 
with  l)is  monogram  and  the  date 
(1512),  a  work  of  great  beauty;  like 
all  the  psdntines  here,  it  has  suffered 
from  time  and  ill-treatment.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church  are  two 
paintings,   by  Sitnone    and   P.  F,  da 


Caldeoola  (1566>  In  ihe  Ck,  af  S. 
MicM  Angelo  a  tavola  of  a  H<df 
Family,  with  S.  Boch  and  &  Sehastias, 
and  a  Pieta  above ;  in  that  of  S^  Gij- 
vatmi  DeccUaio,  a  Vng^n  and  Child,  br 
the  school  of  Perog^no.  In  the  Baliazz'^ 
PiersKBdi  are  some  good  paintiDgs  cm 
pand  of  the  school  of  FabiiaiK>,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  relics,  and  some  hand- 
some reliquaries.  Matelica  is  an  in- 
dnstrions  Uttle  town,  having  mannfiir- 
tories  of  coarse  cloths  and  hats.] 

From  Albacdna  the  valley  widens, 
and  the  line  ascends  throng^  a  ^w^Xi- 
cultivated  conntiy  to 

6  m.  Fdhnano  Stat  (/imsr  TreMori, 
the  best ;  La  Campana ;  Leone  d'  Qro), 
a  very  prosperous  city  of  7550  Inhab, 
celebrated  for  its  paper  mannfaftorifis, 
established  as  early  as  1564,  which 
not  only  supply  the  States  of  the 
Church,  but  rival  the  great  Neapolitan 
establishment  on  the  nbreno,  at  Isola. 
There  are  several  churches  here  worth 
visiting.  St.  Nicolo  has  its  choir  painted 
in  guazzo  by  Malatesta  ;  in  the  sacristy, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Antonio  da 
Fabriano,  a  pu^  of  Gentile's ;  and  a 
Madonna  with  Saints,  by  Fil^ppo  Vero- 
nese (1504).  In  the  church  itself  is 
a  S.  Michael  by  Quercmo  in  a  bad 
state,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
some  curious  early  frescoes  of  the  Cm- 
cifixion.  The  Ch,  of  San  Benedetto  is  a 
handsome  edifice  with  much  Riding. 
Ch.  of  Sant.  Agostino  has  some  early 
frescoes,  partly  covered  with  white- 
wash, and  a  Nativity  painted  on  wood : 
in  the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery are  frescoes  by  Bocco  (1303), 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  painting 
at  Fabriano.  Ch.  of  Santa  Lucia :  in  the 
sacristy  is  a  good,  fresco  (until  lately 
covered  with  whitewash)  by  Oentile  or 
his  pupils;  and  in  the  sacristy,  the 
Virgin,  with  the  infant  Chnst  on 
her  knee,  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severino. 
The  other  paintings  worthy  of  notice 
will  be  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
attributed  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  in 
Casa  Morichi;  a  rich  collection  of 
tavolas,  of  the  early  school  of  Fabriano, 
by  Bocco,  Alpelli,  Antonio  da  Fabriano^ 
Francesco  di  Gentile,  &c.»  in  Casa  For- 
nari. 
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AmongBt  the  interesting  objects  at 
Fabriano  will  be  the  Museo  Poaaente, 
an  unique  collection  of  ancient  and 
medisBval  ivories,  with    seyeral  mis- 
cellaneous curiosities;  it  was  fonned 
by    the  Marquis  P.    in  his  paternal 
dwelling,   who   bequeathed   it  to  his 
family,  or,  that  fiuling,  to  his  native 
town,  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
not    be   dispersed,  but   open   to   the 
public.     It  IS  arranged  in  3  rooms  in 
Pal.  Possente,  the  largest  exclusively 
containiag  the  ivory  carvings  of  every 
period  and  country,  statuettes,  jewel- 
boxes,    triptychs, — amongst  which,  a 
plaque  of  the  1 1th  century  representing 
the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 
In  the  second  room  are  inlaid  works, 
earrings  on    amber,  medisval  glass, 
some    curious   specimens    of   needle- 
work   representmg    Bible    histories, 
works  in  coral,  some  devotional  Russian 
carvings  on  wood,  &c.    The  third  room 
is  fill^  with  specimens  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature.    Near  Gasa  Possente  is 
a  Church  with  a  good  and  deep  recessed 
medieval  front.    There  is  a  fresco  by 
Bocco  under  the  portico  of  the  market- 
place. 

[A  carriage-road  of  about  15  m. 
leaSb  from  Fabriano  to  Sassoferrato ; 
the  first  part  over  a  hilly  country  as 
far  as  the  VaUe  MbntagnaTia,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Sentino,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Esino,  which  it 
follows,  passing  through  Genga,  a 
picturesque  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
in  the  parish  church  of  which  there 
is  a  triptych  by  Antonio  da  FabrianOf 
and  a  Madonna  on  panel  by  Stefano 
Folohetti,  to 

Sassoferrato,  a  town  of  1397  Inhab., 
in  a  fertile,  well-wooded  valley. 
There  is  a  small  inn,  kept  by  Bilan- 
cioni,  with  civil  people  and  clean 
beds.  Like  San  Severino,  it  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  town  —  the 
CasteUo  and  the  Borgo,  In  the  Castello, 
the  Ch,  of  San  Pietro  contains  a  Ma- 
donna, by  Sassoferrato  ;  the  Ch,  of  Santa 
Chiara  two  Madonnas  in  fresco,  by  the 
Fabriano  early  school.  In  the  Borgo, 
or  lower  town,  the  Ch,  of  Santa  Mona 
has  two  altarpieces  on  wood,  one  by 


Agebile,  a  native  artist,  dated  1511  and 
1518,— the  other  by  Bamazzani  (1580). 
The  Ch,  of  Santa  Croce,  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  about  ^  m.  from  the  Borgo, 
has  a  good  altarpiece  and  carved  altar 
by  pupils  of  Gentile.  There  is  a  car- 
riage-road from  Sassoferrato  to  Per^ 
gola,  passing  by  Arcevie  and  Bocca  Conr 
trada.  In  the  Ch.  of  the  Franciscans 
of  Pergola  there  is  a  curious  altarpiece 
in  terracotta,  and  some  anconas  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cents.] 

From  Fabriano  the  rly.  ascent  be- 
comes more  rapid  as  it  approaches  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Cancelli,  near  the  pass 
of  Fossato,  a  road  branches  off  on  1.  to 
Camerino  (Rte.  88),  passing  by  Cac- 
ciano  and  Cair^podonico  through  a  wild 
mountainous  country.  Beyond  Can- 
celli  is  the  entrance  of  the  great  tunnel 
of  Fossato,  2132  yds.  (1950  mMres)  in 
length.  This  tunnel,  a  very  remarkable 
work,  was  pierced  by  M.  Riviere,  the 
able  engineer  of  the  Ime,  in  the  red  and 
grey  limestone :  it  ascends  gradually  to 
its  W.  opening,  tiie  most  elevated  part 
of  the  rly.,  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  opens  into 
a  narrow  ravine,  passing  over  a  fine 
viaduct  of  8  arches  below  the  town  of 
Fossato,  and  before  reaching  the  station. 

10  m.  Fossato  Stat.  The  town  upon 
the  hill  above  is  only  remarkable  for  its 
successful  resistance  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  for  having  been  sacked  by 
Cffisar  Borgia.  From  its  elevation, 
1950  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  is  a  cold, 
dreary  place  in  winter.  From  Fossato 
the  rly.  follows  the  line  of  the  post- 
road,  passing  near 

S.  Pelegrino,  from  which  there  is  a 
good  road  of  13  m.  to  Gubbio,  and 
another  from  the  latter  to  Perugia 
(Rtes.  93,  94). 

4  m.  Gualdo  Tadino  Stat.,  less  than  a 
mile  on  L  (with  a  small  /nn\  a  walled 
town  of  2360  Inhab.,  1|  m.  nom  which 
was  the  ancient  city  of  Tadinum 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  site  was 
discovered  in  1750,  when  its  ruins 
were  found  close  to  the  church  of 
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Sta.  Maria  Tadioa,  and  several  in- 
teresting remains  were  brought  to 
light  The  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
OTerthrew  Totila,  Idng  of  the  Goths, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
march  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
from  Ravenna  by  the  pass  of  Furlo,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  battle,  are  ^- 
phically  described  by  Gibbon  (ch.  jdiii.). 
The  dh,  of  San  A'ancesco  contains  a 
large  altarpiece  by  Nicoh  da  Foligno, 
dated  1471,  in  parts  really  beautiful, 
and  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
master;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  4  Saints,  with  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  on  the  predella;  it  is 
shamefully  neglected.  The  Dviomo  has 
a  good  rose  window,  and  in  the  sacristy 
another  ancona  attributed  to  the  same 
painter.  In  the  Ch,  of  Le  Monache  is  a 
tavola  by  Matteo  da  Foligno,  signed  and 
dated  1462 ;  and  some  works  of  the 
same  master  in  other  churches.  Gual- 
do  is  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  which  here  form  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Apennines. 

Leaving  Gualdo,  the  road  gradually 
descends  through  a  fine  agricultural 
district,  passing  near  Carbonara  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Topino,  the  valley 
gradually  narrowing  imtil  reachinff 

11  m.  Nocera  Stat,  (the  town,  which 
is  not  seen,  is  in  a  lateral  valley  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia),  the  Nuceria 
Camellariao{'P]my{Inn,  LaPosta).  This 
XJmbnan  city,  celebrated  by  Strabo  for 
its  manu&ctory  of  wooden  vessels,  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  poor  village  of 
1082  Inhab.  It  is,  however,  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with  Sasso- 
ferrato.  In  the  prmcipol  church  there 
is  a  ^ood  altar-picture  representing 
the  Virgin  kneeling,  with  Saints,  by 
Nicoh  da  Foligno,  dated  1482.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nocera  are  some 
mineral  springs  which  have  enjoyed 
great  local  repute  from  the  time  of 
Bernardino  da  Spoleto,  by  whom  they 
were  first  made  known  in  1510.  The 
rly.  now  descends  through  a  narrow 
ravine  along  the  valley  of  the  Topino, 
having  on  rt.  the  thickly  wooded  de- 
clivities   of   Monte    Subasio,    whose 


banks  it  follows  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  route,  passing  near 
Ponte  Centesvmo,  1  m.  lower  down,  it 
widens  and  becomes  more  fertile, 
passing  near  the  hamlets  of  Vescia 
and  of  San  Oiovarmi  pro  Fiamma,  seen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
8,  Giovanni  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Forum  Flaminii,  which  existed 
as  an  important  city  as  late  as  the  8th 
cent.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards,  and  Foligno  rose  from  its 
ruins.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
episcopal  sees  in  Christendom,  having 
been  erected  in  a.d.  62  by  St.  Peter 
himself  for  his  disciple  Crispaldus. 
At  S.  Paolo  the  rly.  enters  the  plain 
near  where  the  post-road  from  Mace- 
rata  joins  the  Via  Flaminia:  the  re- 
markable pointed  limestone  peak,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  volcanic  cone,  on  the 
1.,  is  the  Sasso  di  Pale  (the  descent 
from  Nocera  Stat,  being  750  ft),  1  m. 
before  reaching  the 

6  m.  Foligno  Stat.,  S.  of  the  town, 
where  the  Centro-Italian  Rly.  from 
Florence  by  Arezzo  and  Perugia  joins 
that  from  Bologna  and  Ancona  to  Rome. 
First-rate  buffet  here,  where  the  tra- 
veller will  find  an  excellent  dinner  on 
arriving. 
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ROUTE  89. 

FANO  TO  FOLIONO,  BT  THE  8TRADA  DEL 
rXTBLLOf  CAOLI,  AND  NOCERA. 


Fano  to  Galdnelli 
Calcinelli  to  Fossombrone 
Fossombrone  to  Acquolagna 
Aoqualagna  to  CagU  . 
Cagli  to  Cantlano 
Cantlano  to  La  Schie^a 
La  Schleggia  to  Sigillo 
Siglllo  to  Gnaldo  Tadlno 
Gnaldo  Tadlno  to  Nooera 
Nocera  to  Ponte  Centeslmo 
Ponte  Centeslmo  to  FoUgno 

(86  m.) 
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This  rente  foIlowB  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia  from  Fano  to 
FoUgno.  A  diligence  (a  carriage  with 
6  places)  in  correspondence  with  the  rly . 
traverses  this  road  as  &r  as  Schieggia, 
to  Gubbio  and  Pemgia,  leaving  the 
Stat  at  8i  A.M.  daily,  reaching  Cagli 
in  8  hrs.,  performing  the  journey  to 
Perugia  in  20  hrs. 

The  first  part  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Leaving  Fano,  we  pass  the  public  pro- 
menade, and  soon  enter  upon  the 
varied  and  lovely  country  between  it 
and  the  mountains,  ascending  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  that  bound  on 
the  N.  the  valley  of  the  Metauro, 
'whose  classic  stream,  memorable  for 
the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  is  apostrophised 
by  Tasso  in  one  of  his  most  touching 
poems  (Rime  Eroiche,  xxxiv.) : 

"  0  del  grand'  Apennino 
Flglio  picclolo." 

8  m.  Calcinelli:  here  the  road  ap- 
proaches the  river;  the  valley  still 
Jiarrowing  continues  beautiful. 

1  m.  before  reaching  Fossombrone 
It  passes  San  Martino  al  Piano,  near 
?,here  stood  the  Roman  station  of 
^^yrwn  Sempronii,  where  there  still  exist 
some  vestiges  of  a  theatre. 

8  m.  Fossmbrone  {Inns,  La  Posta ;  II 
^y  new :  both  indiflTerent),  a  thriving 


episcopal  town  of  4579  Inhab.,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  Forum  Sempronii. 
The  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the 
Goths  and  Lombards.  The  modem 
town  is  built  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Metauro,  and  'belonged  to  the  Mala^ 
testa  family  until  the  reign  of  Sixtus 
lY.,  when  Galeazzo  sold  it  to  Duke 
Federigo  della  Rovere  for  13,000 
golden  florins.  In  more  recent  times 
It  passed  to  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and 
descended  to  his  son  the  late  Duke  de 
Leuchtenbenr,  to  whom  it  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  prosperity.  Fossom- 
brone is  celebrated  throughout  Italy 
for  the  fine  silk  produced  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  winding  and  spinning 
which  there  are  several  mills.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Alde- 
brandus,  contains  some  Roman  inscrip- 
tions from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city : 
its  bishopric  dates  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  modem  bridge  over  the 
Metauro,  spanning  that  broad  moun- 
tain stream  by  a  single  arch,  is  a 
striking  work.  The  road  across  it 
leads  to  S.  Ippolito,  where  there  are 
marble  -  quarries,  —  to  Sorbolungo,  —  to 
the  walled  town  of  Mondavio, — to  Per- 
gola,— and  to  other  places  of  less  con- 
sequence between  the  valleys  of  the 
Metauro  and  the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrone,  the  scenery 
becomes  remarkably  fine ;  the  country  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  and  rich  in  oaks 
which  would  be  ornamental  to  any 
English  park.  The  road  to  Urbino 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  2  m.  after  leaving 
Fossombrone,  where  the  Metauro,  de- 
scending from  the  former  town,  is 
joined  by  the  Candigliano,  (See  next 
Route,  90.) 

The  Furlo  road  crosses  the  Me- 
tauro and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
mountains,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Candigliano,  which  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines under  Valboscosa  and  San  Bene- 
detto. 3  m.  from  Fossombrone  com- 
mences  the  Pass  of  the  Furlo,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  hill  of  Pietra- 
lata,  also  called  77  Monte  d*  Asdmbale, 
in  which  tradition  has  preserved  the 
record  of  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  Carthaginian  general  and  the  Ro- 
man consuls  Livius  Salinator  andClp 
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dins  Nero,  B.C.  207.  The  battle  is  sup- 
posed, fh>m  the  account  of  Livy,  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  begins  to  be  contracted 
by  high  rocks ;  56,000  men  shared  the 
jate  of  their  commander,  and  5400  were 
made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Romans 
is  admitted  by  their  own  historians  to 
have  been  8000  killed  and  3000  prisoners. 
The  pathetic  lamentation  of  Hannibal 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Horace : — 

**  Gaithagini  jam  non  ego  nuntlos 
Hittam  sui)erbos :  occidit,  occidlt 
Speg  omnis,  et  fortnna  nostri 
Nominis,  Asdnibale  interempto." 

Mor,  iv.  od,  4. 

The  Passo  del  Furlo,  upon  which  the 
road  now  enters,  affords  one  of  those 
remarkable  examples  of  Roman  energy 
which  are  nowhere  more  surprising  than 
in  the  construction  of  their  public  roads. 
The  traveller  who  is  acqusdnted  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  highway 
constructed  by  Trajan  idong  the  Danube 
will  not  &il  to  recognise  in  this  pass 
the  same  skilful  engineering  and  the 
same  power  of  overcoming  difficul- 
ties for  which  that  wonderful  work 
is  celebrated.  The  high  perpendi- 
cular precipices  of  the  Furlo  close  in 
so  narrowly  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
river,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  moun- 
tains would  allow  nothing  beyond  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  Roman 
engineers  however  cut  through  the 
rock,  on  its  1.  bank,  carrying  the  road 
through  a  tunnel  which  gives  name 
(FurlOj  from  Forulns,  a  perforation)  to 
the  defile  for  about  126  ft.,  and  thus 
formed  a  passage,  18  ft.  broad  and 
15  high,  for  the  Flaminian  Way.  The 
whole  length  of  the  pass  is  about  half  a 
mile,  and  the  scenery  around  is  ex- 
ceedingly grand.  An  inscription  cut 
in  the  rock  over  the  N.  entrance  records 
its  construction  by  order  of  Vespasian. 
This  great  work  is  caUed  Fetra  Inter- 
cisa  in  the  Peutingerian  and  Hieroso- 
lymitan  Itineraries,  and  Fetra  Fertusa 
by  Procopius,  who  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it ;  it  is  also  commemorated  by 
Claudian  in  the  passage-— 

*'  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  area, 
AdmitUtque  viam  sectae  per  viscera  rupis. 

VI.  Com.  Hon.,  600. 


Soon  after  issuing  from  the  pass  is 
seen  the  curious  old  church  of  the 
Badio  del  Fvrhf  the  walls  of  which 
were  once  covered  with  frescoes ;  some 
still  remain  uncovered  by  the  white- 
wash. Near  the  pass  was  the  station 
of  Intercisa,  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

8  m.  Acqualagna,  a  village  at  the 
junction  of  the  Candigliano  with 
the  Furano,  The  neighbouring  plain 
has  been  considered  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  be  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Totila,  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  true  site  of  the 
battle  must  be  placed  at  Gualdo.  3 
m.  farther  is  an  apparently  clean  inn 
called  La  Smirra,  Between  these  2 
stations  the  road  runs  along  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Burano.  Before  entering 
Cagli,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Burano  is  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge 
called  Fonte  Manlio ;  the  central  an£, 
39  feet  in  span,  is  composed  of  19  laige 
stones.    The  ascent  is  very  steep  to 

6*m.  Cagli  (Inns:  La  Posta,  a  very 
tolerable  country  inn ;    Albergo    dd 
GallOy  bad  and  very  dear,  July  1863 — 
E,  F.)f  an  industrious  town  of  nearly 
3000  Inhab.,  constituting,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pergola,  a  bishopric.     It  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Cales,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  built  on  the  llanks 
of  Monte  Petrano.    The  present  town 
dates  from  the  13th  century.      Several 
ancient   remains,    medals,    and  frag- 
ments of  statues  have  been  found  in 
its  vicinity.    In  the  Tiranni  chapel 
of  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  work  of  6iovanm 
Samio,  and   peculiarly  interesting,  as 
showing  the    influence    exercised  on 
Raphael's  early  style  by  his   father^s. 
The  whole  chapel  was  painted  by  Gio- 
vanni:   the  principal    fresco    is   that 
behind  the  altar,  in  an  arched  recess; 
it  is  divided  into  2  portions  :    in  the 
lower,  the  Virgin,  supporting  on   her 
knees  the  infant  Saviour,  is  enthroned, 
having  on  each  side  an  Angel  boy  with 
4  Saints,  on  the  1.  SS.  Peter  and  Fran- 
cis, on  the  rt.  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Dominick :  the  Angel  on  the  rt-  of  the 
Virgin  has  been  supposed  to  be   the 
portrait  of  Raphael,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Cagli ;  he  iras  then 
9  years  old.    The  upper  portion  of  the 
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painting,  in  the  lunette,  has  a  Resnrrfio- 
tion,  the  Saviour  holding  the  red  Banner 
of  Salvation  in  one  hand,  and  givine 
the  benediction  with  the  other ;  around 
are  scattered  the  sleeping  guards  in 
different  attitudes  of  repose ;  the  back- 
ground offers  a  wooded  landscape,  and 
the  towers  of  a  distant  town ;  the  figures 
are  smaller  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  fresco.   Upon  tiie  vault,  covered 
with  golden  stars,  is  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  boy  Angels,  exquisitely 
graceful,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  front  of  the  arch  an  An- 
nunciation, with  medallions  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  an  Angel.    This  chef-d'csuvre 
of  Giovanni  Santi  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  English  artists  bv  its  pub- 
lication   by  the   Arundel   Bodety  of 
London.     Near   this    chapel    is  the 
tomb     of    Battista^     the     wife      of 
Pietro    Tiranni,    above  which    is    a 
Pietk   with    SS.    Jerome    and    Bona- 
ventura,  also  bj  Giov.  Santi.   Opposite 
is  an  Annunciation,  probably  by  Fra 
Camevale^  a  rare  early  master.    This 
fresco  has  been  recently  much  injured 
hy  the  carelessness  of  uie  monks.    In 
S,    Francesco    are    some    frescos    of 
St.  Antony,  supposed  to  be  by  Guido 
Palmerucci,  a  good  picture  by  Baroc- 
ciOf  another  by  Raffaelle  del  Collet  and  a 
Msidonna  by  Gaetano  Lapis  of  Cagli.  In 
the  Artieri  chapel  of  S,  Angela  Minors 
the  altarpiece   is  a  good  '*Noli  me 
tangere,"  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite,    The 
Ch.  of  the  Capuccinit  above  the  town, 
has    a   PietJi  by  I^a  Bernardo  Cate^ 
lani.    There  is  some  trade  in  dressed 
skins  here.    Beyond  Cagli  are  3  Roman 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  of  the 
torrents    into   tne  valley  below:  the 
road   runs   through  a  narrow  aefile, 
between    the   hi^   peaks  of   Monte 
Petrano  on  the  rt.  and  Monte  Tene- 
tra  on  the  1.    Between  this  and  Can- 
tiano  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  Roman  masonry,  called  the  Ponte 
Grosso. 

[A  road  leads  from  Cagli  to  Pergola. 
There  is  a  bridle-road  to  Sassoferrato, 
by  which  the  convent  of  La  Villana, 
where  Dante  resided,  may  be  visited.] 

6  m.  Cantiano  {Inn,  La  Posta,  very 
poor),  a  small  fortified  town  supposed 


to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Luc" 
cohim,  a  city  destroyed  by  Narses  in  his 
pursuit  of  Totila,  the  site  of  which  is 
placed  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
present  place,  near  the  Ponte  Riccioli. 
The  Ch,  of  la  Collegiata  contains  a 
Holy  Family  by  Pemgino^  Leaving 
Cantiano,  the  road  ascends  rapidly  untu 
it  attains  the  highest  point,  2297  Eng- 
lish ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

8  m.  La  Schieggia,  a  walled  village 
with  an  ancient  palace  and  cathedral,  on 
or  near  the  Roman  station  of  ad  Ensem, 
Its  interest  is  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  Apen- 
ninus,  still  traceable  on  Monte  Petrara, 
to  which  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice,  as  the 
Latins  did  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Lazialis  above  the  Lake  of  Albano. 
Its  oracle  was  consulted  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Claudian  in  the  following  passage : — 

**  £x8aperant  delubn  JovIb,  gaxoqne  mlnantes 
Apenninigenifl  coltas  pastoribus  aris." 

Several  remains,  as  bronze  idols,  eagles, 
Roman  inscriptions,  and  the  vestiges 
of  baths,  have  been  discovered  near 
the  present  town.  The  country  around 
Schieggia  is  rich  in  oaks,  and  is  in 
parts  well  cultivated.  The  bridge  called 
the  Ponte  a  Botte  (or  the  barrel-shaped) 
was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805,  by  order 
of  Pius  VI.  Its  construction  is  very 
peculiar.  The  bridge,  properly  speak- 
ing, spans  the  ravine  by  a  single  arch 
at  the  height  of  170  ft.  above  the  tor- 
rent ;  above  this  arch  the  engineer  has 
constructed  a  cylindrical  aperture,  65ft. 
in  diameter,  to  support  the  causeway 
on  a  level  with  the  road  on  either  side, 
the  height  of  which  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ravme  is  230  ft. :  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  brid^. 

[A  road  strikes  off  from  Schi- 
eggia across  the  country  to  Gubbio, 
8  m.,  by  Padide  Branca  and  San 
PelegrinOj  whence  another  of  13  m. 
by  S.  Marco  fidls  into  the  present 
route  at  S,  Facondino,  near  Gualdo 
Tadino,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  traveller  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Gubbio  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  thip 
detour  will  add  but  4  m.  to  his  jou 
ney.   For  a  description  of  Gubbio,  i 
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of  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  Pern- 
gia  and  Cittk  di  Castello,  see  Rte.  93. 
^hieggia  to  Sassoferrato,  13  m.] 

£.  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  Scatino,  is  an 
interesting  classical  locality,  recording, 
in  the  modem  name  otSentinaj  the  site 
of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for  the 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Ganls  and 
Samnites,  b.c.  296,  in  which  the 
younger  Decius  devoted  himself  for 
his  country. 

The  road  from  La  Schieg^  to  Sigillo 
runs  along  the  upper  Yslley  of  the 
Chiascio,  a  depression  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whose  lofty  range  here 
appears  to  separate  into  2  portions.  Be- 
tween Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave 
the  Province  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and 
enter  that  of  Umbria. 

8  m.  Sigilh,  the  Roman  Eelvillum,  a 
station  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
mountain  village  of  1200  souls.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Perugia,  and  was  strongly 
fortified;  some  portions  of  its  walls 
and  castle  still  remain.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  2  bridges  attributed 
to  Flaminius,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road  may  still  be  traced. 
In  the  mountains  near  Sigillo  is  a  re- 
markable cavern,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored:  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  h^  means  of  a  rope.  The  gal- 
leries in  It  are  filled  witii  stalactites ; 
the  4th  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1  m. 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  deep  lake. 
The  floor  of  this  cavern,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  broken ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  resident  geologist 
would  explore  it  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals. 

A  road  (12  m.)  branches  off  to  Fabrt- 
ano,  S.  Pellegrino,  the  point  where 
the  road  from  Gubbio,  13  m.,  falls 
into  the  Flaminian  Way,  is  passed  2 
m.  before  arriving  at 

8  m.  Gualdo  Tadmo.    Rly.  Stat. 

8  m.  Nocera.    Rly.  Stat. 

8  m.  FoLiONo  (Rte.  107).    Hotel  de 

Poste.    Excellent  Buffet  at  the  Rail- 
'  Station. 


ROUTE  90. 

FANO  TO  UBBINO,  B7  FOSSOMBBONE. 

(29  m.) 

The  road  follows  the  Flaminian  Way, 
described  in  the  preceding  route,  as  far 
as  Fossombrone.  A  diligence  from  the 
Rly.  Stat,  to  Fossombrone  aud  Cagli. 

8  m.  CalcinellL 

8  m.  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  road  to 
Foligno  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike 
into  the  Passo  del  Fvrh,  the  road  to  Ur- 
bino begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  the 
rich  character  of  cultivation  so  remark- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Metauro, 
and  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with 
the  bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Ur- 
bino is  surrounded.  As  we  approach 
the  city  the  ducal  palace  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite, 
are  conspicuous  objects.  About  half 
way,  at  S.  Andrea,  the  road  leavesnhe 
valley  of  the  Metauro  on  the  1.,  and  a 
very  steep  ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to 

Ubbino,  13  m.  from  Fossombrone. 
{Tnn,  Albergo  Reale,  tolerable,  not 
dear,  wine  excellent.)  This  interesting 
city,  of  5600  Inhab.,  the  birthplace 
of  Raphael,  and  the  seat  of  an  he- 
reditary sovereignty  before  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  is  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  bleak  and 
desolate  mountains ;  it  is  now  a  lifeless 
and  decayed  town,  with  more  the  as- 
pect of  a  feudal  fortress  than  of  an  ar- 
chiepiscopal  city. 

The  little  State  of  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  15th  that  it  obtained 
celebrity  as  a  centre  of  art  and  learn- 
ing under  the  encouragement  of  Fede- 
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rigo  and  his  successor,  Guid'  Ubaldo. 
These  remarkable  men*  con  verted  their 
palace  into  an  academy,  and  changed  a 
school  of  military  tactics  into  one  of 
refinement  and  taste.   The  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
period  is  best  proved  by  the  illustrious 
names  associated  with  the  history  of 
their  court,  and  by  the  &ot  that  Urbino 
under  their  sway  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  PentapoUs 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  period  for  3 
brilliant  courts — thatof  Sigismundo  Ma- 
latesta  at  Rimini,  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at 
Pesaro,  and  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
at  Urbino.    The  court  of  Urbino  sur- 
passed the  other  two  in  its  influence  and 
character.   Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  the 
founder  of  its  greatness,  who  in  early  life 
was  the  counsellor  and  minister  of  Gale* 
azzo  Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in   the  political  events   that   agitated 
Italy  during  the  15th   century.      He 
was  one  of  the   commanders  of  the 
Milanese  army  at  the  battle  of  S.  Fla- 
viano,  in  1460.    In  1467  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
the    battle  of  Molinella  with  Barto- 
lommeo    Coleoni.     He    defeated    the 
army  of  Paul  II.  at  Rimini  in  1469 ; 
in  1472  he  reduced  Volterra.    2  years 
afterwards     (1474)    he    married    his 
daughter  Giovanna  to  Giovanni  della 
Kovere,  brother  of  Julius  II.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same 
year  by  that  pontiff.    In  1482,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  league  between  the  Church 
and  its  allies  against  Ferrara;  but  he 
died  Sept.  10th  m  that  year,  on  the  same 
day  as  lus  son-in-law  Roberto  Malatesta, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guid' 
Ubaldo  I. 

The  nulitary  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 
part  he  played  in  the  drama  of  Italian 
politics  during  the  15th  century.  In 
the  more  pleasing  character  of  an  en- 
courager  of  leammg,  the  name  of  Itala 
Atene  bestowed  upon  Urbino  in  his 
time  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
his  merits.     Sismondi  calls  him  the 

*  See  Dennistotm^s  Memoirs  of  the  DukM  of 
XJrblno. 


Mecasnas  of  the  fine  arts ;  his  exploits 
and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  Giovanni 
Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael,  in  a  MS. 
poem,  now  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can; but  his  highest  eulogium  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  unanimous 
language  of  respect  and  praise  in  which 
ItaUan  writers  have  delighted  to  de- 
scribe his  capital  as  the  seat  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  His  wife,  Bat- 
tista  Sforza,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to 
her  husband:  her  character  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  forming  the 
mind  of  her  son  Guid'  Ubaldo;  her 
virtues  are  recorded  in  glowing  co- 
lours by  Bernardo  Tasso. 

Guid'  Ubaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage and  by  his  own  intellectual 
acquirements,  contributed  even  more 
than  his  father  to  raise  the  character 
of  Urbino  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste. 
His  wife,  Elizabetta  Gonzaga,  was  cele- 
brated no  less  for  her  beauty  than  for 
her  high  mental  accomplishments  and 
domestic  virtues :  the  '  Cortegiano ' 
of  Castiglione  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  refinement  for  which 
Urbino  under  her  auspices  was  remark- 
able. Sir  C.  Eastlake,*  observes  that 
— "  Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed 
on  woman  can  be  compared,  both  for 
eloquence  and  sincerity,  with  those 
contained  in  Bembo's  little  volume 
(De  Guido  Ubaldo,  &c.,  Romee, 
1548),  composed,  as  the  writer  tells 
us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  her 
beauty  through  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune. That  her  &me  was  long  re- 
membered in  England  we  can  hardly 
doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shak- 
speare  may  have  taken  from  Bembo's 
portraiture  a   hint   for  his    Miranda, 


e.flr.  :— 


-*  for  several  virtues 


Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  BO  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  0  you, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.' " 

In  1497,  Guid'  Ubaldo,  command- 
ing the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Soriano  by  VitelJozzo  Vitelli,  lord  of 

*  Eastlake's  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
London,  1870. 
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dvik  di  CasteUo,  and  made  prisoner. 
Alexander  VI.  was  not  ashamed  to 
jnake  him  pay  40,000  ducats  for  his 
ransom,  although  he  had  lost  his  li- 
berty in  the  papal  cause;  a  sum  which 
was  raised  partly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  subjects,  and  partly  by  his 
duchess,  who  sold  her  jewds  for  the 
purpose.  The  treachery  of  CsBsar 
Borgia,  after  these  reverses  with  the 
ViteUi,  drove  the  duke  from  his  capi- 
tal to  take  refuge  in  the  north  of 
Italy;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  the  citizens  rose,  expelled  the 
partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought  back 
Guid'  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The  ele- 
vation of  his  kinsman  Julius  II.  to  the 
papal  throne  confirmed  this  restoration, 
and  again  established  the  duke  in  his 
possessions.  In  1506  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  with  22  cardinals  and  a  nu- 
merous suite,  passed  3  days  at  Urbino 
on  his  way  to  Bologna.  During  this 
stay  he  is  said  tobave  first  become 
acquainted  with  Baphael. 

Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  and  his  duchess 
were  well  known  in  England ;  the  duke 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter  by 
Henry  VIL,  and  Gastiglione  repaired 
to  Ixmdon  as  his  proxy  at  the  ceremony 
of  installation.  In  return  for  this  dis- 
tinction, Guid'  Ubaldo  sent  the  king 
the  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, painted  by  Raphael  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  and  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Hermitage  at  St 
Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 

vere,  nephew  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 

the  dukedom  of  Urbino  on  th,e  death 

of  Guid'  Ubaldo ;  and  to  his  influence 

and  recommendation  the  emplojpient 

of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 

by  some  of  his  biographers.    Francesco 

Maria,  like  his  predecessors,  acquired 

laurels  in  the   field  no  less  than  in 

the  retirement  of  his  polished  court. 

He  was   one  of  the  principal  com- 

"■^uuiders  of  the  papal  army  at  the  siege 

Mirandola,  where,  among  the  dlite  of 

gallant  captains  of  prance,  he  was 

ght  into  opposition  with  Bayard, 

"  chevalier    sans    peur    et   sans 

>che."    But  in  the  subsequent  cam- 

Q  of  the  same  year  he  sustained  a 

at  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Casa- 


lecehio.  May  21,  1511  (see  Bte.  63> 
This  battile,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  Bologna ;  and 
so  convinced  was  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
that  the  panic  which  produced  it  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Alidoai,  the 
carduBal  legate,  who  lutd  gone  to  Ka- 
venna  to  justify  his  conduct  to  Julius 
II.,  that,  when  he  met  him  in  that  city 
returning  from  his  interview  with  the 
pope,  surrounded  by  his  guard  and  by 
all  tilie  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
station,  ^e  duke,  unable  to  subdue  his 
passion,  rushed  among  the  crowd  and 
stabbed  the  legate  to  the  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldiers. 

The  house  of  La  Rovere  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Urbino,  however,  were 
not  destined  to  survive  the  &te  of  other 
princes  and  states  swallowed  up  in 
succession  by  the  grasping  power  of 
the  Church :  and  in  little  more  than  a 
century  both  had  become  extinct  In 
1538  Francesco  Maria  was  succeeded 
bv  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.,  and  in  1574 
Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a  throne 
which  he  was  incapable  of  retaining. 
in  1626  this  last  duke  of  Urbino, 
childless  and  old,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Urban 
VlII.,  and  abdicated  in  fevour  of  the 
Church.  The  latterperiod  of  the  duchy 
presents  few  circumstances  to  arrest 
our  attention,  and  the  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  influence  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  art  and  literature  by  Fe- 
derigo  and  Guid'  Ubaldo.  The  collec- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  art  with 
which  their  palace  was  enriched,  and 
the  distiugni&ed  society  brought  toge- 
ther at  their  court,  must  have  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  early  genius  of 
Raphael ;  and  his  connection  with  the 
court  no  doubt  provided  him  with 
powerful  friends,  whose  influence  was 
subsequentiy  available  at  Rome  and 
Florence.  Raphael  spent  his  early 
years,  to  the  age  of  21,  between  Ur- 
bino and  Perugia,  and  his  works,  in 
many  instances,  bear  evidence  of  those 
precepts  of  taste  which  guided  the  so- 
<nal  and  domestic  habits  of  the  court 
of  the  Montefeltros,  as  perpetuated  in 
the  '  Cortegiano.'  "  The  resources 
and  renown  of  this  litUe  dukedom,  im- 
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proved   and  upheld   by  Federigo   da 
Montefeltro,  remained  ultimately  im- 
impaired  in  the  hands  of  his  successor 
Guid'  Ubaldo ;  the  state,  in  short,  was 
represented,  and  its  warlike  population 
led  to  the  field,  by  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, before  Florence  had  learned  to 
yield  even  to  temporary  swav.    That  a 
Tuscan  writer  on  art  should  be  silent  on 
the  past  glories  of  a  neighbouring  state 
is  quite  natural ;  but  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  so  many  biographers  in 
following  Vasari  should    have  over- 
looked me  remarkable  circumstances 
b^  which  Raphael  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth — circumstances  which  must 
not  only  have  had  an  Influence  on  his 
taste,  but  which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  served  him, 
at  least  with  the  communication  of  their 
learning,  when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome." — Eastk^e,  Ussays, 

It    is,    however,    remarkable,  that 

although  Raphael  is  known  to  have 

painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 

place,  none  now  remain  there;  and 

the  specimens  shown  as  the  productions 

of  his  boyish  days  are  certainly  not 

authentic.   Raphael  was  bom  at  Urbino 

on  the  6th  April  (Good  Friday),  1483. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  men  to 

vhom  it  gave  birth  may  be  mentioned 

Baroccio  tiie   painter;   Timoteo  delle 

Vite,  the  pupil  of  Raphael ;  Polydore 

Vergil,  celebrated  intiie  historyofthe 

Reformation  as  the  last  collector  of  the 

reter-pence  in  England ;  and  Clement 

XI.,  the  founder  of  the  princely  family 

of  Albani.    For  an  inquiry  into  the 

influence  of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 

early  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 

referred  to  the  very  interesting  article 

already  quoted  on  Pasfevant's  Life  of 

%hael,  in  the  'Quarterly  Review.' 

T^t  Ducal  Palace,  built  by  Federigo 
^i  Montefeltro,  from  the  designs  of 
A^ncmno  Lauranna,  which  was  reputed 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  to  be  the 
™st  edifice  of  its  kind  which  Italy 
pm  *-  seen,   now    deserted   and 

^TO    IS   stiU,    in    many    respects, 

thl^^'**  *   ^^^   ^   *   specimen    of 
«ie  so-called  cin^cento  style.     The 


imitation  of  the  antique  for  which  this 
style  is  remarkable  is  here  combined 
With  lightness  of  proportions  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration.  On  the  fine  stair- 
case is  the  statue  of  F.  di  Montefeltro, 
in  an  elegantly  adorned  niche.  The 
doors,  windows,  cornices,  pilasters, 
and  chinmey-pieces  are  covered  with 
arabesque  carvings  of  foliage,  trophies, 
and  other  ornaments  of  singular  beauty. 
They  were  the  work  of  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  of  Siena,  assisted  by  Ambrogio 
Baroccio,  ancestor  of  the  pamter,  whose 
execution  of  the  architectural  foliage 
is  praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  the 
poem  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
great  entrance-hall  has  2  fine  fire- 
places with  rich  sculptures,  the  ground, 
angels,  and  ornaments  picked  out  with 
gold.  The  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments are  well  proportioned  and  hand- 
some, although  the  frescos  with  which 
many  of  them  were  painted  have  disap- 
peared. The  room  adjoining  the  library 
was  decorated  with  portraits  represent- 
ing the  celebrated  men  of  all  ages. 
The  inlaid  ornaments  in  wood  or  tarsia 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
como  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  1380,  representing  the  duke 
and  his  party  on  a  hawking  excursion. 
The  chamber  called  il  Oabmetto  di  Gia- 
como  was  inhabited  by  our  Pretender. 
The  galleries  have  a  valuable  series 
of  ancient  inscriptions,  Roman  as  well 
as  early  Christian,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city — but  only 
the  wreck  of  the  large  collection  of 
bronze  and  marble  sculptures  which 
Castiglione  has  described,  and  which  it 
is  supposed  were  transferred  to  the 
Vatican  when  the  ducal  library  was 
removed  there. 

TTie  Fortifications,  also  considered  good 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  period,  were  designed  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 

The  Buomo  contains  2  fine  paint- 
ings by  Baroccio :  one  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian;  and  the 
other  the  Last  Supper,  a  work  re- 
markable for  its  richness  of  composition 
and  colouring.    The  small  pictures  of 
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the  Apostles,  of  which  6  are  lost,  in 
the  sacristy,  although  attributed  to 
Pietro  della  Francesco,  are  more  pro- 
bably by  Raffaele  del  Borgo,  There  is 
also  in  the  sacristy  a  small  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  on  panel,  by  Pietro 
della  Francesca,  signed;  it  is  much 
injured,  and  represents  the  Flagel- 
lation, with  the  portraits  of  Duke 
Odd'  Antonio,  and  his  ministers  Man- 
fredo  and  Tomasso  of  Riniini ;  its  archi- 
tectural details  are  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  other  paintings  in  the  Duomo 
worthy  of  notice  are  an  altarpiece  by 
Timoteo  delle  Vite,  representing  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Thomas-k-Becket,  with 
the  portrait  of  Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo, — the 
landscape  of  the  environs  of  Mantua  is 
very  good:  a  Magdalen  attributed  to 
Gutdo,  &c.  The  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  ch.  plate 
and  yestments  which  Italy  retained 
atter  the  French  invasion.  It  was 
almost  entirely  the  eifb  of  Cardinal 
Annibale  Albani,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  Urbino  is  indebted  for 
its  moidern  prosperity.  In  the  choir  is 
a  curious  bronze  eagle,  which  formerly 
held  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  of 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Oratorio 
della  Orotta,  beneath  the  cathedral,  is  a 
Pieta  attributed  to  Oiac.  Bologna^  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  last  Duke,  Fran- 
cesco Maria^  for  his  mausoleum,  but 
used  for  that  of  his  son  Federigo :  it  is 
a  very  fine  work. 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Francesco  contains 
some  elegant  carvings  in  stone  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  by  B,  Centi- 
gatti  of  Urbino.  Amongst  the  seYeral 
tombs  in  the  ancient  cloisters  annexed 
to  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  those  of 
Odd'  Antonio,  first  Duke  of  Urbino; 
that  near  it  of  Antonio  II.,  father  of 
Guid'  Antonio ;  of  Ugolino  Bandi ;  of 
Nicajo,  a  celebrated  physician ;  and  of 
Agostino  Santucci,  1478, — are  the 
most  worthy  of  notice. 

The  oratory  of  the  Confraiernita  di 
S,  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S.  Severino  and  his  bro- 
ther Jacopo,  followers  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  representing  histories  of  the 


Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  bearing 
the  date  1416  to  1418,  and  possessing 
great  interest  as  studies  of  the  costumes 
of  the  earlv  part  of  the  15th  century. 
The  Crucifixion,  covering  the  entire 
wall  behind  the  altar,  although  injured 
by  neglect,  is  full  of  expression. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Domenico  has  a  hand- 
some entrance,  with  a  lunette  by  one 
of  the  La  Eobbias,  much  injured. 

The  Ch,  of  San  Bernardino^  about  a 
m.  from  the  town,  contains  die  tombs 
of  Dukes  Federigo  III.  and  Guid' 
Ubaldo  I. 

The    Museum    or    Gallery    contains 
many    important   works    in    marble, 
majolica  wares,  and  pictures  ancient 
and  modern.    Most  of  the  old  pictures 
from  the  churches  and  suppressed  con- 
vents have  been  placed  here.    Some  of 
the  principal  ones  are  as  follows: — A 
painting  by  Giorgio  Andreoli,  once  be- 
lieved to  be  by  Bramante,  representing; 
a  circular  architectural  buildinff  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  like  that  in  the 
Sposalizio,    and    other     pictures    of 
Raphael   and   Perugino.     The    Last 
Supper,  by  Justus  van  Client,  pupil  of 
Van  Eyck,  dated  1474.    In  the  back- 
ground he  has    introduced  Federigo 
de  Montefeltro  wi^h  two  attendants, 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the 
painter   himself,  and   the    other  the 
Venetian  Caterino  Zeno,  then  residing 
as  Persian  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Urbino.     The  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
Giovanni  Santi^  containing  figures  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Sebastian,  S. 
Jerome,  and  S.  Francis  in  adoration. 
The    3    kneeling    figures     represent 
members  of  the  Buffi  family,  at  whose 
expense  the  picture  was  painted.    A 
triptych  representing  the  Virgin  with 
infant  Sayiour  «nd  saints ;    the  Last 
Supper,    by    Titian;   St.    Francis   in 
ecstasy,  by  Barocdo;    St.  AppoUonia, 
by  TimoUo  Viti;  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
San  Rocco,  and  Tobias  and  the  Angel, 
by  the  same  painter. 

The  House  of  Baphael,  in  which  he 
was  bom,  will  not  fail  to  command  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  traveller. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  records 
the  event  m  the  following  terms: — 
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nunquam  moriturus 

exiguis  hi8ce  in  jbdibub 

eximius  ills  pictor 

Baphael  Natub  est, 

Oct.  1 1>.  Apbilib.  an.  m.cd.xxciu. 

Venerare  ioitur  hospes 

nomen  et  oenium  loci. 

Ne  Mirere, 

ludit  in  humanis  diyina  potentia 

REBUS, 
ET   S^P£  IN  PARVI8  CLAUDERE  BIAONA 

80LET. 

It  was  originally  purchased  by  the 
painter's  grand&ther  for  240  ducats. 
It  has  been  secured  by  the  citizens  of 
Urbino  as  a  public  monument.  It 
contains  a  few  relics  of  the  painter. 

The  room  in  which  he  was  bom  is 
the  smiQlest  of  3  on  the  first  floor. 
On  its  wall  is  a  Madonna  and  sleeping 
Child,  long  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  great  painter's  boyish  attempts; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  his  fa- 
ther, Giovanni  Santi,  It  is,  nowever, 
probable  that  the  originals  of  this  pic- 
ture, now  much  injured  by  repainting, 
were  Magia  Ciarla  and  her  infant  ^son 
Haphael. 

The  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  decorations  by  Qirolamo  Genga,  is 
also  remarkable  as  the  place  where 
the  first  Italian  comedy  was  repre- 
sented, the  'Calandria'  by  Cardinal 
Bibiena. 

In  the  1 6th  century  Urbino  was  fiunous 
for  its  manufactory  of  earthenware,  per- 
fected in  1538,  under  Orazio  Fontana. 
Giorgio  Andreoli  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced it  into  Gubbio  from  this  city 
in  1498.  There  were  formerly  many 
good  private  collections  of  Majolica  at 
Urbino,  but  the  mania  for  that  kind  of 
pottery,  and  the  consequent  exorbitant 
prices  for  which  it  sells,  has  induced 
most  of  the  ^milies  to  convert  their 
plates  into  money.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  under  Clement  XI., 
and  his  successor  Innocent  XIII.,  Ur- 
bino had  a  reputation  for  its  manu- 
factories of  pins,  needles,  and  fire- 
arms: its  extensive  pin  manu&ctory, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Albani 
£mily,  still  gives  employment  to  hun- 


dreds, and  supplies  nearly  all  the  Centro« 
Italian  States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
A.D.  313,  S.  Evandus  having  been  the  1st 
bishop;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1563.  The  college 
is  under  the  direction  of  ^e  Sco- 
lopie  Fathers.  Urbino  is  not  with- 
out classical  associations;  it  is  the 
UrUnum  Hortense  of  I^liny,  where 
Valens,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  was 
put  to  death. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  rly.  trains  between 
Urbino  and  Pesaro,  23  m.  The  road 
descends  northwards  on  leavine  Urbino, 
and  proceeds  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  flows  from  Urbino  into 
the  Foglia  below  Montecchio.  It  passes 
near  to,  on  1.,  Coldazzo  and  Coibordolo, 
and  on  the  rt.  Petriano  and  Serra  di 
Genga. 


ROUTE  91. 

DRBINO  TO  CITTX  DI  CA8TELL0,  BT  SAN 
GIU8TINO. 

BOM.  UILE8. 

Urbino  to  Urbanla   .      ...  13 

Urbanla  to  S.  Angelo  In  Vado       .  7 

8.  Angelo  to  Mercatello  •      .      •  4 

Mercatello  to  Lamoli      •      .      •  6 

Lcunoli  to  Sammit  of  the  Pass      .  6 

Summit  to  San  Giustino  ...  10 

San  Giustlno  to  atUl  di  Gastello  .  6 

(52  Rom.  m.  =  48  Eng.) 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey  for  a 
vetturino,  by  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  carried  with  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  here 
called  Alpe  della  Luna,  by  the  Pass  of 
la  Bocca  IVoiam,  and  was  constructed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and 
Tuscan  governments.  It  is  carried 
along  the  Metauro  to  near  its  source. 

The  ascent  becomes  steep  after  leav- 
ing Urbino,  and  oxen  are  required. 
On  approaching  Urbania  it  descends, 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  that 
town  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 
The  mountains  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous between  Urbino  and  Urbania  are 
the  Monte  Cucco,  whose  height  is 
5140  feet  above  the  sea ;  Monte  Catria, 
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celebrated  for  the  conyent  of  S,  AU 
berHno^  5586  feet ;  and  Monte  Nerone, 
50 1 1  feet  The  road  eroeses  the  Metauro 
on'entering 

13  m.  Urhania  (Inn :  Leone  d'  Oro, 
yery  bad,  dirty,  and  extortionate,  July 
1863—^.  B,\  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
site  of  the  Urbinum  Metavrense  of 
Pliny.  The  present  town  was  built 
from  the  ruins  of  Castel  Ripense  in  the 
13th  century,  and  called  Durante  from 
its  founder.  In  1635  Urban  VIII. 
granted  it  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Urbania,  making 
it  a  joint  episcopal  see  with  S.  Angelo 
in  Vado.  There  is  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  here.  In  the  chapel  of  La 
Confraternity  of  S.  Giovanni  Decollate 
is  a  Crucifix  by  Pietro  da  Rimini,  a 
painter  of  1307 ;  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  a  Madonna  and  Saints  by 
Giuliano  da  Rimini  (1307).  In  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  there  is  a  Madonna 
by  Baroccio;  and  in  the  Confraternity 
of  the  Corpus  Domini  are  some  frescos 
by  RafiGeielle  del  Colle.  2  m.  from  Ur- 
bania is  Siretta,  the  birthplace  of  Bra- 
mante,  C.  Durante  was,  after  Urbino, 
one  of  the  celebrated  places  for  the 
manu&cture  of  Majolica  ware  in  the 
16th  century. 

Not  fax  from  Urbania,  after  passing 
the  Metauro,  is  MonU  Fiorentino,  In 
thech.  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  is 
the  Pianiani  chapel,  with  the  tomb  of 
the  founders,  Oliviero  Pianiani  and  his 
wife,  and  a  grand  Madonna  by  Giw, 
Santi,  with  choirs  of  Angels  above, 
four  Saints  on  either  side,  and  the 
kneeling  portrait  of  Oliviero.  One  of 
the  angels  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Raphael.  This 
remarkable  work  was  executed,  as  stated 
on  the  inscription,  in  1489. 

The  road,  for  some  distance  now 
nearly  level,  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S. 
Giovanni  in  Pietra,  to  S,  Angelo  in 
Vado  (7  m.),  a  town  of  3300  Inhab., 
built  upon  the  site  of  Tifemwn  Me- 
taurense,  (Inn:  Locanda  Faggioli, 
a  poor  place,  but  civil  people.)  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel.    The  ch.  of  8ta.  Co- 


terina  has  a  picture  by  Federigo  Zuc- 
chero,  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his 
family.    This  punter  was  bom  kere. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Metauro  to  Mercatello  (4  m.), 
a  dirty  town  of  1200  souls  without  an 
inn.  Borgo  Pace,  3  m.  farther  on,  is 
situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Meta  and  Auro,  -whose 
united  waters  form  the  Metauro.  From 
Borgo  Pace  the  road  ascends  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Meta  to  Lamoli  (-4  m.). 
Here  commences  the  ascent  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  pro- 
perly speaking,  and  oxen  are  required 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  highest 
point  of  the  road,  called  La  Bocca  Tra- 
baria,  is  3485  Eng.  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  seldom  reached  in 
less  than  2}  hours  from  LamolL  The 
western  side  of  the  mountain  is  by  no 
means  so  steep  as  the  eastern;  and  2 
hours  more  bring  the  traveller  to  San 
Giustino  (10  m.).  During  the  descent 
the  view  over  the  rich  vale  of  the  Tiber, 
with  Cittk  di  Castello  and  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  is  very  fine.  The  road  is 
carried  down  the  mountain,  as  on  the 
ascent,  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  series 
of  well-contrived  zigzags,  and  is  in 
excellent  order.  At  the  foot  of  the 
descent  we  arrive  at 

10  m.  San  GiustinOj  formerly  a  place 
of  some  strength.  It  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats, 
which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Val 
d'Amo.  The  only  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  Palazzo  Buffalini^ 
some  of  the  apartments  in  which  were 
painted  by  Doceno,  It  is  worth  notice 
as  a  fine  example  of  a  mediseval  for- 
tress-residence; its  quaint  gardens 
evidently  retaining  much  of  their 
ancient  character.  It  is  built  of  sturdy 
walls  surrounded  by  a  dried-up  moat. 
The  view  from  the  tower  is  remark- 
ably fine,  extending  to  a  vast  distance 
in  every  direction.  In  the  absence  of 
the  owner  it  is  now  largely  utilised 
for  the  breeding  of  silkworms. 

From  San  Giustino  2  roads  branch 
off;  that  to  the  N.  leading  into  Tus- 
cany by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Rte.  92),  and  that  to  the  S.  to 
Cittk  di  Castello  and  Perugia.     The 
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road  from  San  Giw^oto  Cittib  di  Cas* 
tello  passes  oyer  a  portion  of  the  highly 
cultiTated  Talley  of  the  Tiber,  pre* 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  continnous 
vineyard. 

6  m.    CrrrX  di  Castello.  (Inns: 

La  Cannoniera,  in  a  part  of  one  of 

the  Vitelli  pahices.  The  Locanda  del 

Leone  d'Oro  looks  dean  and  tolerable.) 

This  interesting  little  city  of  6090  souls 

is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  1.  bank 

of  the  Tiber.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ti- 

femum  Tiberimumf  celebrated  by  Pliny 

the  younger,  i^ho  was  chosen  at  an 

early  age  to  be  its  patron.    Tifemum 

was  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by 

Totila ;  the  present  city  rose  from  its 

rums  under  the  ansfnoes  of  S.  Floridus, 

its  patron  saint.    In  the  15th  century 

Cit&  di  Castello  was  goyemed  b^  the 

Vitelli  fiunily.    Vitellozzo  Vitelh  was 

the  conqueror  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino 

at  Soriano ;  he   subsequently  became 

one  of  the  victims  of  C^osar  Borgia  at 

the  infamous  massacre  of  Sinigaglia. 

Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised  himself  at 

the  siege  of  Mirandola  under  Julius  XL, 

and  indeed  there  are  few  members  of 

the   family    who    do   not    figure    in 

the  political   transactions  of  uie  15th 

and  16th  centuries.     The  Vitelli  had 

also  the  honour  of  being  among  the 

earliest  patrons  of  Raphael^  who  became 

a  reudent  at  the  court  of  Vitellozzo. 

Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  painted 

here,  and  were  preserred  in  the  churches 

and  private  galleries  for  which  they 

were  executed,  until  dispersed  during 

the  political  changes  at  the  close  of  the 

18th  centunr.    The  well-known  Spo- 

salizio,  or  Il&rriage  of  the  Virgin,  now 

in  the  Brera  gallery,  was  formerly  in  the 

ch.  of  S.  Francesco.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 

tmo  contained  the  Coronation  of  St.  M- 

cholas  of  Tolentino,  the  first  work  which 

I«:Phael,  at  the  age  of  17,  in  1500, 

painted  in  the  town:    it  was  much 

damaged,  and  sold  to  Pius  VI.    The 

iipper  portion  of  it,  representing  the 

^^^gl^ty,  which  had  been  separated 

fi^m  Ae  rest,  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 

^an;  it  has  disappeared,  and  can  no 

longer  be  traced.    The  chapel  of  the 

Vrtvaii  fiimily  m  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenioo 

contamed  the  weU-known  picture  of  the 


CrueiJhnoHy  which  was  for  tome  time 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch  at  Rome,  and 
IS  now  the  property  of  Earl  Dudley.  It 
was  sold  by  the  representatives  of  the 
family  for  whom  it  was  painted,  in  1809, 
to  Card.  Fesch.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
Vatican,  are  also  believed  to  have  been 
painted  during  Raphaers  residence  in 
Citth  di  Castello.  In  spite  of  these 
losses,  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
the  city  still  retains  2  small  pictures  by 
this  great  master,  besides  the  works  of 
other  painters. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
ridus, a  native  of  the  city,  appears, 
on  the' authority  of  an  ancient  in- 
scription, to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Christian  edifice  constructed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Felicitas, 
erected  by  Pliny  the  Younger.  The 
present  ch.  was  built  in  1503  as  it 
now  appears,  from  the  designs,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  of  Bramante,  and 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Vitelli  family.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  prin- 
cipal facade,  like  so  many  others  in 
Italian  churches,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  rich  Grothic  doorway, 
which  belonged  to  the  older  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carving.  It  has  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  transom ;  on  each  side  are 
4  sjpiral  columns  with  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  and  every  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent  Justice 
and  Mercy;  and  in  tne  open  spaces 
between  the  tendrils  of  vines  be- 
tween these  figures  are  various  sub- 
jects, either  typical  or  descriptive  of 
Scripture  history — the  Pelican  feeding 
her  young,  the  Death  of .  Abel,  St. 
Amantius,  a  native  saint,  and  his  ser- 
pent, the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  &c. 

27ie  interior  contains  a  number  of 
paintings,  chiefly  by  native  artists. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  main 
entrance  contains  a  picture  by  Ber- 
nardino Oaglardi,  the  Martyrdom  of 
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St.  Crescentianns,  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  has  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Sayionr.  The  chapel 
of  the  Angelo  Custode  contuns  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  the  Virgin  in 
the  clouds  sustained  hy  angels,  hy 
Pacetti.  On  the  tympanum  is  a 
head  of  the  Almighty,  hy  Gagliardi: 
the  Angel  Raphael,  and  the  boy  To- 
bias, in  this  chapel,  are  by  the  same 
psdnter.  The  2  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Tobias  on  the  side 
walls  are  by  Virgilio  Ducci,  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  entirely  painted 
by  Squazzino,  The  chapel  of  the  As- 
sunzione  di  Maria  Vergine  has  a  pic> 
ture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  by  Sero- 
dine.  The  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  contains  a  large  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  several  saints,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Gagliardi  in 
24  hours.  The  Cupola  was  erected  hj 
Niccolb  Barinoni,  an  architect  of  this 
town,  and  painted  by  Marco  Bene- 
Jial ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  tribune,  some  repre- 
senting events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  lives  of  S.  Crescentianus 
and  S.  Floridus,  are  among  his  best 
works.  The  intarsia-work  of  the  stalls  of 
the  choir  is  worthy  of  examination ;  the 
designs  for  the  first  6  on  each  side  have 
been  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  they 
were  more  probably  by  Raffaele  del 
CoUe:  they  represent  subjects  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
while  the  remaining  22  are  illustrative 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  saints 
who  w^re  natives  of  the  city.  The 
2  singing-galleries  have  good  wood- 
carvings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  large .  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Rosso  Fiorentino. 
The  Sacristy  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  riches;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Archivio  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved  an  ancient  sculptured  altar* 
piece  in  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  has 
figured  and  described.  It  was  presented 


to  the  cathedral  of  this  his  native  town 
by  Celestin  II.  in  the  12th  century ;  the 
sculptures  represent  subjects  from  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  Visitation,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  considered  by  D'Agincourt  to  be 
of  the  Greek  school,  eiuer  purchased 
in  Greece,  or  executed  in  Italy  by 
Gfeek  artists.  An  adjoining  chamber 
contains  portrsdts  of  bishops  of  the  see 
and  of  benefactors  to  the  cathedral. 
The  Subterranean  Church  is  of  vast  size, 
supported  by  low  and  massive  but- 
tresses. It  contains  numerous  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  are  preserved  the  relics 
of  S.  Floridus. 

The  Ch,  of  San  Francesco  contains  in 
the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  the  Stoning 
of  Stephen,  by  N,  Cirdgnani :  the  second 
a  picture  of  San  Bernardino  di  Siena,  by 
Tommaso  Conca,  and  a  silver  reliquary 
of  the  15th  century,  enclosing  the  relics 
of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew ;  the  third 
has  the  Annunciation,  by  JV.  Ctrct- 
gnani;  the  fourth  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  apostles  below,  a 
good  work  of  Raffaele  del  Colle.  In 
the  adjoining  chapel  is  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Conception,  by  Antonio,  the 
son  of  the  elder  Circignam,  On  the 
1.  hand,  the  first  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Vitelli  family  contains  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  St  Ca- 
therine, St.  Jerome,  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino,  and  other  saints,  one  of  the 
good  works  of  Vasari,  In  this  chapel 
are  buried  many  members  of  the  house 
of  Vitelli.  The  stalls  or  seats  are 
in  mtarsia-xoorkj  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Francis.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata, 
in  terra-cotta,  attributed  to  Luca  della 
Robbia,  but  more  probably  to  Agostino 
and  Andrea,  the  brother  and  nephew  of 
that  artist. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Agostino  formerly  con- 
tained the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas of  Tolentino,  by  Raphael ;  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Luca  Signorelli;  the  St.  John  Baptist, 
or  Parmigiano ;  the  Massacre  of  ,the 
Innocents,  by  N.  Circignani:  and  the 
Ascension,  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca  della 
Robbia:  but  all  these  fine*  works  have 
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been  dispersed.  The  present  cb.  has 
little  interest  beyond  a  modem  work 
by  Chiallif  representing  S.  Fran9ois  de 
Sales,  S.  Agostino,  and  S.  Fran9oise  de 
Chautal,  and  a  good  copy  of  the  Sposa- 
lizio  of  Raphael. 

The  Ch,  of  Sta.  Caterina  has  a  paint- 
ing of  S..  Francesco  di  Paola  pray- 
i°^»  by  Andrea  CarUme,  a  Genoese 
painter.  The  fresco  of  the  Almighty 
over  the  high  altar  is  attributed  to  N. 
Circignani,  The  4  by  the  side,  illus- 
trative of  the  Life  of  the  Madonna,  are 
by  Gagliardi.  The  Crucifixion  is  by 
Squazzmo, 

In  the  Ch,  of  the  Convent  of  Sta,  Ce- 
cilia is  a  fiiae  altarpiece  by  Luca 
Stgnorelli,  representing  the  Virgin  in 
the  heavens  in  the  micUt  of  saints,  with 
St.  Cecilia  and  others  in  the  foreground. 

The  Ch,  of  S.  Domenico  is  a  large 
Gothic  edifice  with  a  wooden  roof.   On 
entering  the  ch.,  the  first  altar  on  the 
rt.  has  a  Sposalizio  of  S.  Catherine,  by 
Santi  di  Tito,      The  next  has  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  several 
saints  in  adoration ;  an  ex  voto  painted 
by  Gregorio  Pagani  for  Antonio  Corvini 
of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Dake  of  Burgundy.    It  is  related 
that,  during  the  siege  of  some  town,  he 
^as  engaged  in  storming  a  gate  over 
which  was   placed  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  and  that,  being  seized  with 
I'emorse,  he  made  amencus  for  the  out- 
^e  by  dedicating  this  chapel  to  her. 
The  altar  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario 
was   painted  in    fresco    by   Cristoforo 
Gherardi,  The  Gavari  chapel  contained 
the  Cracifixion  by  Raphael,  which  has 
passedinto  Earl  Dudley's  gallery.   The 
^gh  altar  is  imposing ;  it  contains  the 
oodyof  theB.  Margherita,  a  Dominican 
nun  in  the  14th  century.    On  the  other 
Ride  of  the  ch.  the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Luca 
^mtrelli,  painted    m   1498.      In  the 
choir  are  a  large  Madonna,  a  remark- 
able work  of  the  13th  century,  and  an 
Aimtmciation,  by  the  native  painter 
^rancesco   da    CasteUo    (1524),   which 
Aianzi  considers  his  best  work.     The 
totAto  Cloisters  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Cent,  /«.— 1  $  ^ 


The  paintings  in  the  lunettes  are  prin- 
cipally by  Salvi  Castellucci,  pupil  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona;  a  few  are  by  Squaz- 
zino. 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Grothic  architecture  of 
the  15Ui  century.  S,  Michele  Archan- 
gelo  has  an  altarpiece  by  Raffaele  del 
Colle^  the  Madonna  and  Child  on  a 
throne  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Michael. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  are  some 
works  of  art,  worthy  of  notice  to  a 
traveller  who  has  time  to  dispose  of, 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Egidio,  S.  Gio- 
vanni Decollato  (in  the  Sagrestia  of 
which  is  a  standard  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  PintiaHcchio),  San  Giovanni 
Battista,  San  Pietro,  San  Sebastiano, 
and  of  the  Convent  of  Tutti  Santi. 

The  Hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
one  founded  in  1257  by  the  Vitelli. 
Its  chapel  contains  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bv  Santi  di  Tito, 

In  tile  old  (or  former)  Bufalini 
palace  is  a  collection  of  pictures  from 
various  suppressed  convents  and 
churches.  They  embrace  a  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  a  fine  work  by  Raffaele 
del  Colle;  a  fine  example  of  Luca  della 
JRobbia,  representing  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  Aposties  around 
her  tomb  below ;  the  figures  are  white 
on  a  blue  ground.  Another  work  in 
terra-cotta  ascribed  to  him  represents 
the  Holv  Family  and  Shepherds  ador- 
ing the  infant  Christ,  in  which  there  is 
much  colouring ;  there  is  also  a  large 
medallion  relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  tiie  same  material,  with 
border  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was,  prior  to 
the  13th  century,  the  episcopal  palace ; 
it  is  a  massive  building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  pointed  windows  and  doors. 
The  grand  saloon  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Roman  marbles  and  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  the 
council-chamber,  representing  native 
celebrities. 

The  Palazzo  Vescovile,  an  ancient 
building,  remodelled,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1789,  was  formerly  the   Pa- 
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lazzo  Comiuiale.  The  adjoining  BeU- 
tower,  called  la  Torre  del  Vescovo,  of 
the  13th  centnnr,  is  the  only  one  left 
of  the  many  wnich  this  city  formerly 
possessed. 

The  Palazzo  Apostolico,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sub-prefect,  begun  in  the 
14th  century  by  the  lords  of  Pietra- 
mala,  was  considerably  altered  in  later 
periods.  The  portico  and  le  Loggie  del 
Orano  were  added  in  the  l7th  century. 

The  ViteUi  Pa/ace*  .-—CittJi  di  Cas- 
tello  contains  no  less  than  4  palaces 
which  formerly  belonged  to  that  family. 

The  Palazzo  ViteUi  a  8.  Oiacomo, 
now  the  property  of  the  Marchese  del 
Monte,  representatiTe  of  the  &mily, 
was  built  by  Angela  de'  Rossi,  mother 
of  Alessandro  Vitelli,  the  contemporary 
of  Cosimo  de'  MedicL 

Near  the  gate  of  S.  Egidio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  Vitelli^  erected  about 
1 540.  It  forms  a  lar^e  quadrangle,  the 
northern  front  lookmg  out  upon  the 
extensiTe  gardens  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
citjr.  The  style  and  execution  of  this 
paiace  are  equally  magnificent;  the 
grand  staircase  is  worthy  of  a  royal 
palace,  which,  with  its  lofty  vault,  was 
painted  by  Cristoforo  Gherardi,  better 
known  as  ilDoceno  ;  the  upper  part  re- 
presents various  mythological  subjects, 
and  the -Other  portions  are  covered 
with  grotesque  figures,  quadrupcMls,  fish, 
birds,  &c.,  thrown  together  by  l^e  most 
extravagsuit  and  capricious  £incy.  The 
saloon  was  decorated  by  Prospero  Fori' 
tana  with  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  family ;  it  has  been  bar- 
barously divided  into  small  chambers, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  paintings ; 
indeed  many  of  them  are  entirely 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1789  and 
subsequent  culpable  neglect.  Thej 
represent  events  in  which  the  Vitellis 
bore  a  part.  These  frescos  are  stated 
by  Malvasia  to  have  been  painted  by 
Prospero  Fontana  in  a  few  weeks.  An- 
other large  saloon  has  a  roof  painted  by 
DoceDO  with  mythological  subjects  ;  a 
third  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.   Another  has  a  rich 


gilt  roof  with  bas-reUefe  and  grotesque 
figures,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
E^quet  of  the  Grods,  supposed  to  be  by 
Prospero  Fontana,  Of  the  Gardens  little 
remains  of  their  former  magnificence. 
The  Loggia  at  the  extremity  has  its 
walls  decorated  with  caryatides,  ani- 
ijnals,  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers,  by 
DocenOy  with  a  profusion  almost  un- 
rivalled; here  are  said  to  be  no  less 
than  70  kinds  of  birds  introduced  in 
the  composition.  Although  painted  3 
centuries  ago,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  the  colours  are  still  fresh. 

The  Palazzo  di  Alessandro  Vitelli, 
now  belonging  to  the  BuMini  fieuniiy, 
situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Fortunato, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  first  house  of 
the  fmuly.  It  was  erected  by  Ales- 
sandro on  the  foundations  of  a  more 
ancient  palace  built  in  1487. 

The  Palazzo  Vitelli  alia  Cannoniera- 
was  so  called  from  the  foundry  of  can- 
non which  adjoined  it  when  the  city 
flourished  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
family.  The  French  seized,  in  1798| 
several  cannon  of  large  calibre  cast 
here  with  the  arms  of  the  Yitellis,  and 
the  establishment  was  then  suppressed. 
This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  Nic- 
colo,  "  the  father  of  his  country." 

The  Palazzo  Bufalini  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Vigpola,  during  his 
mission  for  the  settlement  of  the  boan- 
dary-line  between  Rome  and  Tuscany. 
Amongst  other  pictures  in  it  are  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  of  Simone  da  Pesaro  ; 
a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ricci  attributed 
to  Titian ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  John,  to  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  Palazzo  Mancini,  the  house 
of  the  learned  Cav.  Mancini,  the  his- 
torian of  his  native  city,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing good  works : — Giotto,  a  crucifix 
covered  with  miniature  paintings.  Luca 
della  Rdbhia,  a  fragment  of  an  Ascen- 
sion, in  terra-cotta.  6  small  pictures 
representing  Saints.  Lw)a  Signorelli, 
the  Nativity,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  great  artist ;  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  S.  Niccolb  di 
Bari,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Sta.  Cristiua , 
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this  fine  painting  was  execnted  in  1515 
for  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mon* 
tone.  This  picture,  as  well  as  another 
by  the  same  painter,  tiie  Natiyity,  has 
been  much  restored.  Raphael,  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  gradino  belonging  to  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion" in  Earl  Dudley's  collection. 
Raffaele  del  Colle,  8  small  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  2  other  small  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.  N.  Circignani,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Vasari,  portrait  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici.  Anniimle  Caracci,  a  boy  and 
cat,  perfect.  In  an  upper  room  is  a 
collection  iUustratiye  of  the  geology  of 
the  neighbouring  Apennines,  various 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
medals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cittk  di 
Castello  is  the  Monte  di  Belvedere, 
'  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Tuscif 
the  favourite  villa  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Others  have  concluded,  from 
various  remains,  and  from  traces  of 
Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara, 
or  Passerine,  3  m.  up  the  river,  are 
more  probably  the  sites ;  but  all  are 
a^ed  titiat  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifemum.  Pliny,  indeed, 
thus  describes  its  situation  i  "  Oppidum 
est  prsediis  nostris  vicinum,  nomine 
Tifemum."  He  says  that  it  was  placed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, on  the  slope  of  a  hill  gra- 
dually rising  from  the  plain,  whose 
fertile  meadows  were  watered  by  the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
vith  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
from  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.  He 
has  left  a  minute  description  of  it  in 
his  letter  to  Apollinaris  (lib.  v.,  Ep.  6). 
The  fair  of  C.  di  Castello,  once  much 
resorted  to  ft-om  all  parts  of  Italy,  has 
now  declined  to  a  second-rate  gathering 
of  provincial  traders;  it  is  held  from 
the  23rd  to  the  3l8t  of  August. 


ROUTE  92. 

SAN  OIUSTINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  SEPCLCRO 
AMD  ABEZZO. 

BOH.  HILKa. 

San  Ginstino  to  Borgo  San  Sepclcro     2 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo        •   24 

26      " 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious route  that,  on  descending  the 
Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Cittk  di 
Castello,  a  road  branches  off  from  San 
Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and, 
proceeding  from  thence  into  Tuscany, 
falls  into  the  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This  will  enable 
travellers  desirous  of  reaching  Florence 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  visit 
some  interesting  towns  in  their  way, 
opening  a  tract  of  country  hitherto  but 
little  kaown  to  tourists. 

1  m.  beyond  San  Giustino  is  Cospaja, 
formerly  the  frontier  stat.  of  Tuscany, 
before  reaching  the  town  of 

1  m,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  {Tnn^  II 
Fiorentino,  formerlv  La  Venezia;  very 
fair  and  reasonable.  The  landlord 
speaks  a  little  English).  Formerly  a 
fortified  town,  but  nearly  all  its  towers 
were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in 
1789.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  may  be 
called  a  city  of  painters,  for  few  pro- 
vincial towns  in  Italy  have  produced 
so  many.  The  names  of  Pietro  delJa 
Francesca,  Raffaele  del  Colle,  Santi  di 
IHto,  Cristoforo  Gherardi,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  less  note,  are  sufS 
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cient  to  justify  the  partiality  of  local 
historians,  vho  have  called  it  a  school 
of  painting:    Pietro  della    Francesca 
himself  is  one  of  those  psdnters  who 
form  an  era  in  art.    This  remarkable 
man,  whom  Sir  C.  Eastlake  (^Quart. 
Mev,   cxxxi.)  has   described   as  ''one 
of  the  most  accomplished  painters  of 
his  time,"  was  bom  about  1398.    He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.    "  Pietro  was 
the  guest  of  Giovanni  Santi  in  Urbino 
in  1469.    His  portraits  of  the  duke 
(then  Count  Federigo)  and  his  consort 
Battista   Sforza,   forming   a    diptych, 
are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.    A 
single  specimen  only  sf  his  talents  re- 
mains at  Urbino;    but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepo  cro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.     Lastly,  this 
master  was  skilled  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  perspective  and  geome- 
try.   The  most  distinguished  contem- 
porary painters  of  Romagna  and  Um- 
bria  are  said  to  have  studied   under 
Pietro  della  Francesca.    Among  these, 
Melozzo  da  Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli 
confirm  such  a  tradition  by  their  works 
more  than  Pietro   Perugino." — Quar- 
terly Review,  cxxxi. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  from  some  pilgrims,  who, 
returning  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  whilst  resting  here  received 
the  Divine  command  m  a  dream  to 
build  a  church  and  place  their  relics 
in  it;  which  they  did,  thus  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  city.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  but  in  1440 
Eugenius  IV.  made  it  over  to  the 
Florentines.  It  was  raised  to  muni- 
cipal rank  by  Leo  X.  in  1515.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls  with  bastions 
at  the  four  angles,  that  towards  the 
N.E.  forming  the  castle  or  fortress. 
The  principal  street,  running  from  the 
Porta  Fiorentina  to  the  Porta  Romana, 
is  the  Corso;  the  two  largest  open 
spaces  are  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and 
P.  San  Francesco. 


The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
nave  and  2  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo 


Bonizzo,  in    1012.     On  entering  the 
building  by  the  principal  door,  the  Gra> 
ziani  chapel,  the  first  on  the  rt.  hand, 
contains  a  fine  work  painted  for  the 
family  by  Palma  Oiovane  (1602):  an 
Assumption,  with  the  12  apostles  in  the 
foreground.    The  Ventura  chapel  (the 
4th)  has  a  painting  by  Santi  di  Tito, 
representing    the    Incredulity    of  St. 
Thomas.    The  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sa- 
cramento contains  a  good  modem  work, 
the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  by  QhialU,    In 
the  Choir  is  the  Resurrection  by  Raffaele 
del  Colle,  the  Crucifixion  by  Chialli,  and 
a   repetition  by  Pietro  Perugino  of  his 
great  picture  of  the  Ascension,  formerly 
in  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter  at  Perugia,  and 
now  at  Rouen.    It  is  recorded  by  Cav. 
Mancini  that  this  copy  was  painted 
at  Florence,    and  brought  hitiier  on 
men's  shoulders    "con  spesa   gp^avis- 
sima."    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ch. 
is  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  borne  by 
angels,  by  Antonio  Cavallucci,    Near  it 
is  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  St.  Andrew, 
Sta.  Cristina,  and  the  Magdalen,  by 
Cherubino    Albertiy    a    native    painter. 
Lower  down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a 
Nativity  by  another  native  artist.  Du- 
rante Alberti.    The  Laudi  chapel  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Giovanni  d^  Vecchi,  also  a  native  painter. 
Tlie  last  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by 
Giovanni  Alberti,   the   painter  of   the 
Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican.    Over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  grand  paint- 
ing representing  the    Almighty   sup- 
ported by  angels,  by  Raffaele  del  Colle, 
The  fragment  in  fresco  of  two  saints 
in  the  sacristy  is  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja,  a 
pupil  of  Perugino* s. 


The  ancient  Ch,  of  S.  Francesco,  with 
its  rich  Gothic  doorway,  whose  choir 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  contains  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Giovanni  de' 
Vecchi;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  a  fine  work  of  Domenico  Passi' 
gnano»  The  sacristy  contains  a  picture 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St..  Nicholas  by 
Durante  Alberti, 

The  Ch,  of  the  Semites  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  N,  Circignani} 
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a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Oio- 
vanni  (fo*  Vecchi ;  an  Annunciation 
variously  attributed  to  Matteo  Roselli, 
Circignani,  and  Domenico  Passignano ; 
and  an  Assumption  in  the  choir,  attri- 
buted to  Pietro  della  Francesco, 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Chiara  has  at  the  high 
altar  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 
St.  Francis,  Sta.  Chiara,  and  2  other 
saints,  by  Pietro  della  Francesca ;  cruelly 
disfigured  to  suit  the  architecture  of 
the  place  where  it  stands. 

The  Ch,  of  the  PP,  Mimri  Osservanti 
has  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Giovanni  de*  Vedhi;  a  Crucifixion  by 
Passignano;  and  in  the  choir  a  fine 
Assumption  by  JRaffaele  del  Colle, 

The  Cfh,  of  Sta,  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hospital 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
1348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
with  saints,  over  whom  she  spreads 
her  cloak,  conceived  and  painted,  with 
much  sweetness  and  simplicity,  by 
Pietro  della  Francesca;  on  each  side 
are  portraits  of  contemporary  per- 
sonages; the  *  <7rcKfmo  has  representa- 
tions of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
his  Flagellation,  the  3  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre,  the  Apparition  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, &c. 

The  ancient  Ch,  of  8,  Antonio  Abate, 
built  in  1345,  has  a  remarkable  Pa//t- 
one  Standard  punted  on  both  sides  by 
Lijca  Signorelli:  on  one  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  beautiful  and  touching  in  its 
effect,  with  a  fine  landscape ;  on  the 
other  is  S.  Antonio  Abate  and  S.  EUigio. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  city,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Agostino  contains  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  school 
of  Caraoci;  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
subduing  Satan,  by  Oerino  da  Pistqja, 
bearing  his  name  and  the  date  1502. 

The  old  Monte  di  Pieta  (in  which 
the  nucleus  of  a  local  Art-Museum  is 
now  being  formed)  contains  the 
fresco  of  3ie   Resurrection,  by  Pietro 


della  ^anc08ca,  which  Vasari  describes 
as  the  best  of  all  his  works.  *'  It  is 
full  of  dignitv,  wonderful  for  its 
drawing,  consiaering  the  time  of  its 
execution,  and  fiilly  justifies  the 
praise  of  Vasari.  The  Saviour  is 
represented  bearing  the  red-cross 
banner  of  Victory,  and  gathering 
up  the  grave-clothes  about  him, 
leaving  the  tomb  with  solemn  step. 
The  genius  of  Pietro  della  Fran- 
cesca can  scarcely  be  fully  appreciated 
until  this  work  is  seen ;  no  painter  has 
ever  so  painted  the  scene.  — H,  A,  L, 
There  is  here  also  a  picture  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Leandro 
Bassano. 

There  is  a  theatre  (T.  Dante)  in 
the  town. 

A  hilly  road  leads  fh>m  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  to  Arezzo,  traversing  the 
range  that  separates  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Amo  and  Tiber.  It  crosses 
the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving  Borgo: 
traversing  a  district  of  low  tertiary 
hills,  it  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Sovara,  from  which  another 
hiUy  road  of  2  m.  leads  into  that  of 
the  Cerfone,  Here  at  the  village  of 
Villa  the  road  from  Borgo  falls  into 
the  so-called  Strada  Anconitana,  that 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino  by  Cittk  di 
CasteUo ;  2  m.  E.  of  Villa,  is  the  village 
of  Citemay  the  ch.  of  which,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, contains  some  pictures  worthy 
of  notice :  Our  Saviour  surrounded  by 
angels  and  saints,  by  Raffaele  del  Colle ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Circignani;  a  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Jerome,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael ;  and  in  the  choir 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
which,  according  to  a  modem  inscrip- 
tion, is  from  the  pencil  of  the  same 
great  artist.  From  Villa  a  gradual  as- 
cent of  several  miles  along  the  Cer- 
fone leads  to  Majano,  where  that  up 
the  ravine  of  the  Fiumicello  becomes 
more  rapid  to  S.  Firenze,  the  water- 
shed between  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo  ; 
from  the  latter  place  a  continuous  de- 
scent of  about  4  m.  leads  to  Arezza 

Another,  but  less  convenient,  although 
shorter,  road  between  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro and  Arezzo,  passes  by  Anghiari, 
The  Tiber  is  crossed  about  1  m. 
higher  up  than  in  the  former  route. 
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and  a  straight  and  good  road  across  the 
plain  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
on  which  Anghiari  stands,  4  m.  W.  of 
Bor^o.  Anghiari,  a  town  of  1600  In- 
hab.,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
there  June  29, 1440,  between  Piccinino, 
the  Milanese  general,  and  the  Floren- 
tine army  under  GioTanni  Paolo  Orsini. 
Piccinino  previous  to  the  battle  occu- 
pied Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  and  so  un- 
prepared were  the  Florentines  for  an 
attack,  that  Michelotto  Attendolo  had 
barely  time  to  occupy  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  before  the  Milanese  arriTed. 
For  2  hours  this  bridge  was  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
combatants ;  it  was  several  times  forced 
by  the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Anghi- 
ari; but  they  were  again  and  again 
repulsed,  until  at  length  the  Florentines 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  divided  the  2  wings  of  Picci- 
nino's  army,  and  threw  £e  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors.  At  Anghiari  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Antonio  Sogliani,  in  one  of  its 
churches. 


EXCURSION  TO  CAPBE8E  AND  THE 
SOUECE  OF  THE  TIBER. 

[About  10  m.  N.W.  of  B.  S.  Sepolcro, 
on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Singema,  one  of 
the  principal  affluents  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  is  Caprese,  where  Michel  Angelo 
was  bom  in  1474.  It  is  situated 
at  the  summit  of  a  conical  elevation 
of  considerable  height,  chiefly  oom- 

?06ed  of  volcanic  scorise  and.  ashes, 
t  only  contains  a  few  miserable 
houses,  the  remains  of  a  mined 
castle,  the  old  municipal  building  in 
which  M.  Angelo  was  bom,  and  a 
small  modem  chapel.  The  municipal 
building  is  very  little  used,  and  not 
inhabited.  It  is  built  of  solid  masonry, 
the  front  being  partly  covered  with 
stone  tablets,  upon  which  are  sculp- 
tured initials,  coats  of  arms,  and  other 
devices  of  the  various  governors  of  the 
district,  some  of  them  quite  obliterated 
by  time  and  weather.  There  is  also  a 
modem  white  marble  slab  let  into  the 
wall,  commemorating  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emanuel.  "  The  houie  consists  of  3 
rooms  and  a  garret  on  the  first  floor 
above  the  ground,  which  generally  con- 
stitutes the  habitable  portion  of  an 
Italian  house.  On  the  ground-floor 
there  are  some  cells  giving  out  of  a 
central  chamber,  which  look  as  if  they 
might  have  been  formed  for  prisons. 
The  chamber  in  which  M.  Angelo  was 
bom  is  about  26  it.  long  and  17  ft. 
broad.  It  is  entered  by  a  simple 
arched  doorway,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
little  oblong  window.  Over  the  door- 
way of  this  chamber  is  a  rude  modem 
inscription  in  distemper,  as  follows  : — 
''Quivi  nacque  Timmortale  Michel 
Angelo  Buouarotti  nell*  anno  1474: 
visse  89  anni  e  mori  in  Boma  nell' 
A:  1564."  In  the  year  of  M.  Angelo's 
birth,  his  father  was  appointed  jMdestd 
or  governor  of  Caprese  and  Chiusi, 
and  accordingly  removed  hither  with 
his  wife,  who  here  gave  birth  to  her 
second  child,  the  illustrious  artist. 
They  only  remained  here  a  year,  after 
which,  the  term  of  office  being  expired, 
they    returned    to   Florence.      This 
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place  may  be  visited,  either  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  from  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  or  may  form  a  part  of  the 
return  jovmey  from  Pieve  San  Stefano 
to  the  former  place.  It  is  aboat  5  m. 
from  Pieve,  and  15  m.  from  Borgo, 
following  the  bed  of  the  river  to  or 
from  the  high  road. 

About  12  m.  from  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro is   Pieve  San  Stefano,  at    which 
place    there    is  a  capital    little    inn, 
Locanda  Ricci,  at  the  extreme  upper 
end  of  the  town,  where  the  people  will 
be  found  civil  and  obliging,  and  the 
fare  sufficiently  good.    This  is  the  last 
town  upon  tne  banks  of  the  Tiber 
(which  IS  here  an  insignificant  stream 
in  the  sunmier  mont£),  or  the  first 
from  its  source.    It  is  situated  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.    A  little  below  the  town 
the  river  passes  through  a  deep  artifi- 
cial cutting  made  in  1855,  when  an 
enormous  landslip  choked  up  its  bed, 
which  immediately  caused  tne  water 
to  rise  to  so  great  a  height,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Pieve  San  Stefano  had 
to  flee  the  town,  which  remained  a 
long  time  under  water  with  all  the 
adjacent  countrv.     There  is  a  small 
stone  let  into  the  wall  of  a  ch.  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  which  marks  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rose  on  this 
occasion.    Pieve  San  Stefano  is  a  plea- 
sant and  thriving  little  market  town, 
to  which  the  country  people    resort 
from  a  long  distance.  It  contains  some 
interesting    mediseval   buildings.     In 
the  little  ch.  of  San  Francesco,  there 
is  a  fine    altar-piece    by  Luca   deUa 
■fio&dta,  representing  the  Assumption; 
and,  on  &e  arched   tympanum,  the 
Annunciation.     In    the    Assumption, 
the  Virgin  is  seated  in  an  elUptical 
nimbus  borne  by  angels,  beneath  which 
are  St.  Francis,  St.  Anthony  with  a 
Homing  heart  in  his  hand,  and  another 
aged  saint;    St.  Anthony  the  Abbot 
kneeling   beside   the    tomb.     In   the 
Annunciation,   Mary  and   the   ftngel 
kneel  opposite  to  each  other.      The 
whole  is  characterised  by  the  usual 
grace  and  sentiment  of  this  master. 

From  this  place,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  m.,  the  Source  of  the  Tiber 
n^ay  be  reached.     Horses  (or  asses) 


may  be  obtained,  and  a  most  'efficient 
guide  may  be  found  in  Tomaso,  the 
son  of  the  landlord  of  the  locanda.  It 
is  better  to  take  a  more  circuitous 
route  in  the  upward  journey,  and 
descend  with  the  stream.  This  im- 
portant river,  so  laden  with  historic 
and  weighty  associations,  here  begins 
its  course  of  about  260  m.,  gathering 
numerous  tributaries  in  its  onward 
progress,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Anio,  the  Nar,  the  Chiana,  and  the 
Topino,  into  which  the  Clitumnus 
discharges  itself,  and,  after  flowing 
through  every  variety  of  country, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Ostia. 
'*  It  rises  near  the  hamlet  of  Le  Baize, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  last  eleva- 
tion of  the  Apennines  in  this  region, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  called 
Monte  Fumajolo,  which  bounds  one 
side  of  a  vast  irregular  basin  of  lime- 
stone rocks,  whose  romantic  peaks  lift 
themselves  in  sublime  majesty  around. 
It  is  here  that  the  Apennine  range, 
after  gradually  trending  eastwards 
from  me  junction  of  the  Nar,  makes 
its  nearest  approach  to  the  Adriatic. 
Indeed,  the  Marecchia,  which  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Rimini,  has  its 
source  very  near  to  that  of  the  Tiber ; 
so  that  the  spot  must  be  about  the 
apex  of  the  watershed.  The  miniature 
republic  of  San  Marino,  and  even  the 
town  of  Rimini  itself,  are  to  be  seen 
from  the  more  elevated  summits  in 
clear  weather." 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  'Pilgrimage  of 
the  T^ber,'  thus  describes  a  visit  to  its 
source:  ''An  old  man  undertook  to  be 
our  guide.  By  the  side  of  the  little 
stream  which  here  constitutes  the  first 
vein  of  ihe  Tiber,  we  penetrated  the 
wood.  It  was  an  immense  beech- 
forest,  perhaps  some  part  of  it  virgin  to 
the  tread  of  man.  The  trees  were  almost 
all  great  gnarled  veterans  which  had 
borne  the  snows  of  many  winters; 
now  they  stood  basking  above  their 
blackened  shadows  in  the  blaziug  sun- 
shine. The  little  stream*  tumbled  from 
ledge  to  led^e  of  splintered  rock  (here 
a  limestone  in  which  small  nummulites 
and  other  organic  remains  are  visible), 
sometimes  creeping  into  a  hazel-thicket 
green  with  long  ferns  and  soft  moss, 
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and  then  leaping  once  more  merrily 
into  the  sunlight.  Presently  it  splits 
into  numeroos  little  rills.  We  followed 
the  longest  of  these.  It  led  ns  to  a 
carpet  of  smooth  green  turf  amidst  an 
opening  of  the  trees ;  and  there,  bub- 
bling out  of  the  green  sod,  embroidered 
with  white  strawberry-blossoms,  the 
delicate  blue  of  the  crane's-bill  and 
dwarf  willow  herb,  a  copious  little 
stream  arose.  Here  the  old  man 
paused,  and,  resting  upon  his  staff, 
raised  his  age-dimmed  eyes,  and  point- 
ing to  the  gushing  water,  said,  *i7 
guesto  si  chiama  U  Tevere  a  Soma!* 
(*And  this  is  called  the  Tiber  at 
Rome.')  "] 

From  Anghiari  to  Arezzo  there 
is  a  new  carriage-road,  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view:  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Sovara,  it 
passes  near  the  base  of  Monte  Acuto, 
a  remarkable  conical  peak  (formed 
of  serpentine,  which  has  been  forced 
up  through  the  secondary  limestone 
strata),  to  descend  along  the  Chiassa 
torrent  into  the  plain  of  Arezzo.  The 
most  direct  road  from  Citta  di  Cas- 
teUo, the  Strada  Anconitana^  which  is 
travelled  by  the  diligence,  crosses  the 
Tiber  (1  m.)  at  Sio  Secco^  and  2  m. 
farther  on  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Cerfone  at  Vmgone,  passing  near  the 
town  of  Monterchi,  a  corruption  of 
Mons  Herculis,  leaving  Citema  upon 
a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  From  here  the  road  continues 
to  rise  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Cerfone 
to  Majano  and  San  Fiorenzo,  near 
the  summit  level,  as  above  stated,  to 
Arezzo. 

24-m.  Arezzo,  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  93. 

CITTA  DI  CA8TELL0  TO  GUBBIO,  BT 

FBATTA. 

BOir.  MILES. 
.       12 
.      26 


Cltt&  dl  Oastello  to  Fratta 
Fratta  to  Oubbio     .      . 


(.38  Rom.  m.  =s  35  Eng.  m.) 

The  first  part  of  this  route  carries  us 
along  the  Strada  Tifemate,  which  leads 
S.  from  Citti  di  Castello  to  Perugia. 
It  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  as 
far  as  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  along 
the  rt.  bank  until  it  recrosses  it  at 
Fratta. 

12  m.  Fratta,  now  called  Umbertidi 
(there  being  no  fewer  than  three  other 
towns  in  Umbria  bearing  the  former 
name),  a    town   having    a    pop.   of 
1320    (there    is    a    clean    Utile  Inn, 
called    le   Petit    Hdtel,    outside   the 
town,    where  travellers  will  fare   as 
well  as  at  Citt&  di  Castello),  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Pitutum,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Roman  army  after  their  defeat  by 
Hannibal.   Placed  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  here  spanned 
by  a  substantial  stone  bridge,  where 
the  hills  on  either  side  approach  close 
to  its  banks,  it  occupied  in  the  Middle 
Ages  a  place  of  some  military  import- 
ance :  the  situation  and  neighbournood 
are  very    picturesque.      During    the 
struggles  between '  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre- 
queztUy  the  sceoe  of  contests  between 
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their  hostile  bands,  and  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  it  acquired  the  titles 
of  "  Nobilis,"  "  Insignis,"  and  "  Fide- 
lissima,"  from  successiye  pontiffs.  It 
had  formerly  some  note  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware.  In  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  Deposition  by  Lvca 
Signorelli ;  over  the  door  of  a  desecrated 
monastery,  a  good  fresco  attributed  to 
Pinturicchio ;  and  Signor  Domenico  Mar 
varelli's  collection  of  Majolica  may  be 
worth  a  visit. 

2  m.  from  Fratta  is  the  Camaldolese 
Monastery  ot  Monte  Corona,  a  celebrated 
establishment  in  Umbria,  from  which 
the  monks  were  expelled  in  1861 ;  and 
6  m.  Momtone,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Carpino,  the  place  of  the  celebrated 
famdy  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  or 
Fortebraccio. 

A  new,  and  in  rainy  weather  a  bad 
road  of  about  18  miles,  over  a 
very  hilly  and  uninteresting  country, 
branches  off  from  Fratta  to  Gubbio, 
passing  by  CioiUUa  Hainieri,  a  dila- 
pidated medieeval  castle,  soon  after- 
wards to  enter  the  valley  of  the  As- 
sino  torrent,  passing  near  the  Abbadia 
di  Campo  Seggiano,  and  San  Cris- 
toforo,  where  it  enters  the  Plain  of 
Gubbio,  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  and 
thence  through  Morcia  and  Semonte. 
But  the  most  convenient,  although 
making  a  ddtour,  is  by  the  carriage- 
road  to  Perugia  as  fsir  as  Busco  on  the 
Tiber.  From  this  place  a  very  good 
road  leads  to  Gubbio,  over  a  wild  coun- 
try, with  fine  woodland  scenery;  the 
whole  distance,  28  m.,  is  performed 
in  5^  to  6  hfs. ;  there  is  only  one  con- 
siderable ascent.  Leaving  Busco,  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Primo 
torrent  as  far  as  Piocione,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  oxen  are  re- 
quired for  carriages:  6  m.  farther  on 
is  the  hamlet  of  Scritto.  During  this 
part  of  the  route,  the  village  of  Frattic- 
ciola,  perched  on  a  bleak  peak  to  the 
£.,  forms  a  picturesque  object;  and  the 
rim  of  ValingegnOf  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  wooded  ravine.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  riain 
of  Gubbio,  passing  through  Santa  Maria 
di  Colonnata  and  Ponte  d^  Taasi,  where 
the  road  enters  the  plain    and  from 


which  a  drive  of  3  m.  brings  us  to  the 
city.  The  most  convenient  place  for 
stopping  on  the  way  from  Fratta  will 
be  at  the  Osteria  deile  Capanacce,  half- 
way between  Piccione  and  Scritto. 

26  m.  Gubbio.  (Inn :  Leone  d*Oro, 
in  the  Piazza  of  San  Francesco.)  This 
interesting  town,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  declivity  and  at  the  base  of 
the  Monte  Calvo,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Umbrian  city  of  Igwium,  whose 
possession  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance  by  Cssar  in  his  invasion. 
The  present  population  amounts  to  5801 . 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  is  entirely 
of  a  medieval  character.  The  ancient 
city  extended  farther  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  GrOths;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  by  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  and  bishop, 
S.  Ubaldo;  during  the  14th  cent  it 
had  a  population  of  30,000.  In  1384 
the  people  of  Gubbio  gave  themselves 
to  the  family  of  Montefeltro,  the  lords 
of  Urbino,  to  whom  it  belonged  until 
the  latter  territory  was  absorbed  by 
the  popes.  Gubbio  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  painting  as  the  seat 
of  a  particular  school,  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  great  Umbrian  one 
of  Perugia,  the  chief  masters  of  which, 
/6i,  the  Nellis,  and  Nuccis,  have  left 
some  good  works  here. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  or  del  Comune  is 
a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  times  of 
the  republic,  as  well  as  an  imposing  or- 
nament to  the  town.  It  was  built  by 
Matteo  di  Giovanello  of  Gubbio,  called 
Gattapone,  between  1332  and  1340.  It 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  municipal 
body,  and  is  falling  to  decay.  Another 
palace  near  it  of  about  the  same  period, 
or  a  little  later,  though  not  so  impos- 
ing a  structure,  has  been  restored  for 
the  use  of  the  municipality. 

The  Ducal  Palace  was  erected  by 
Luciano  Lauranna,  architect  of  the 
palace  at  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  that  remarkable  edifice. 
Though  contsdning  fewer  remains  of  it 
ancient  magnificence,  it  is  a  good  e: 
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ample  of  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century,  having  a  fine 
cortiie  with  porticoes.  One  of  the 
rooms,  called  Duke  Federigo's  Cabinet, 
contains  some  good  tarsia-work,  hut 
in  a  miserable  state  of  degradation. 
Among  its  inlaid  ornaments  may  be 
traced  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  conferred  upon  Duke  Quid' 
Ubaldo  by  Henry  Vll.  It  is  now 
desolated  and  decaying. 

The  Cathedral,  close  to  the  palace, 
dedicated  to  St.  Marianusand  St.  James 
the  Martyr,  has  a  good  wheel  window 
in  the  fa9ade  (which  is  almost  the  only 
part  not  restored).  On  the  fa9ade 
are  some  rude  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists 
with  their  emblems,  and  above  these  a 
lamb.  It  contains  several  good  and 
well-preserved  pictures.  The  first  altar 
on  the  1.  has  a  Madonna  enthroned 
between  S.  Ubaldo  and  S.  Sebastian,  on 
a  gold  ground,a  fine  picture,  by  Sinxbaldo 
Ibi,  a  rare  master  of  the  school  of  Peru- 
gino ;  two  pictures  by  Dono  Doni,  one  a 
copy  of  a  painting  by  Perugino,  the  other 
a  Fietk.  The  Magdalen  is  a  fine  speci- 
men by  Timoteo  Sella  Vite,  by  whom 
also  are  the  frescoes  behind  the  epis- 
copal throne.  A  Nativity  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  S.  Thomas  is  by  Benedetto 
Nitccif  a  pupil  of  Rafiaele  del  CoUe. 
The  seats  of  the  magistratura  near  the 
high  altar  are  beautifully  painted  by 
B,  Nucci ;  a  throne  in  the  choir  is  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  one  of  the  Maffeis, 
a  family  celebrated  for  their  talent  in 
wood-carving.  In  the  sacristy  is  pre- 
served a  very  curious  priviale  or  priest's 
robe,  with  various  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion beautifully  embroidered  on  a  gold 
ground;  it  belonged  to  Marcello  Cer- 
vini,  afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

The  ch.  of  8.  Maria  Nova  or  Novella 
has  the  finest  work  of  Ottaviano  Nelli 
(1403),  one  of  the  most  intensely  de- 
votional painters  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
and  probably  the  master  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  It  is  a  votive  fresco  repre- 
senting the  donors,  a  citizen  named 
Pinoli  and  his  wife,  who  are  presented 
kneeling  by  St.  Peter  and  St  Anthony 
the  Abbot  to  the  Madonna  and  Child ; 
above  is  the  Deity  holding  a  crown  | 


over  Mary's  head  with  a  glory  of  angels. 
Numerous  fine  firescos  were  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  in  this  ch.  in  1858, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
remnant  of  a  hu'ge  Crucifixion,  with 
angels,  on  the  end  wall,  ascribed  to 
Ottaviano  Nelli,     They  are  all  much 
damaged.    8,  Agostino:  the  choir  was 
painted  by  Ottaviano  Nelli,  and,  it  is 
believed,   by  Gentile  da    Fabriano;  2 
compartments  are  said  to  be  by  the 
latter.    The  4  compartments  of  the 
roof,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of 
St.  Augustin,  were  painted  by   Gia- 
como  Bedi:    the   Madonna  protecting 
a  child  from  the  Devil  is  ascribed  to 
Nelli,  There  are  fine  figures  of  saints  in 
the  recess  of  a  closed  window.  The  walls 
of  the  ch.  are  probably  covered  with 
frescoes  under  the  whitewash,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove.    St.  Agostino 
also  contains  the  Baptism  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  Damiani;  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  by  Nucci;  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious   tavola   by   the   school   of 
the  Nellis.    Opposite  to  the  town  en- 
trance near  St.  Agostino  is  a  Majesth, 
with  a  Virgin  enthroned,  by  Martino 
Nello,     In  8,  Fietro  are  a  Visitation 
by  Giannicola — ^much  injured  and  re- 
painted ;  and  a  picture  with  some  fine 
frescoes  by  Raffaele  del  Colle.  The  illu- 
minated choral  books  by  Attavante  of 
Florence,  formerly  in  this  church,  no 
longer  exist,  having  been  sold  by  the 
friars ;  a  few  of  them  are  in  the  Mar- 
quis Eanghiasci's  collection.    S,  Fran^ 
cesco  has  an   excellent  copy  of  Da- 
niele    da    Volterra's    Descent     from 
the  Cross   in  the  Trinitk  de'  Monti 
at  Rome,    and   a  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna    signed    by    Francesco    Sig- 
norelli,  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Benedetto 
Nucci;   in  the  sacristy  a  very   good 

Eicture  by  the  same  artist ;  this  is  per- 
aps  his  best  work.  At  8,  Domenico,  on 
the  1.,  is  a  good  fresco  by  Jtaffaele  del 
Colle,  in  his  early  manner,  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  a  choir  of  angels,  dated  1 546; 
the  frescos  around  are  by  T,  Zucc^ro ; 
a  tavola  of  S.  Vincenzio,  with  Angels 
and  Devotees,  by  Tommaso  Nelli,  brouier 
of  Ottaviano ;  a  statue  in  terra-eotta  of 
St.  Anthony  is  the  work  of  Giorgio  An- 
dreoU,  the  celebrated  painter  on  majo- 
lica.   The  stalls  of  the  fthoir  are  onia- 
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mented  with  arabesques  in  gold  by 
Nucci,  In  the  1.  transept  is  a  good 
Circumcision  by  Damianif  a  native 
artist ;  it  abounds  in  contemporary  por- 
traits, like  most  of  his  works  in  the 
other  churches  in  this  town.  In  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  MaHSt  delta  Poggtola,  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  Holy  Family,  probably  one 
of  the  last  works  of  Ottaviano  NeUi, 

Among   the   private  collections  in 
Gubbio  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
those   of    the   Ranghiasci  and   Beni 
palaces.    That  of  the  Marquis  Ran- 
ghiasci contains  several  paintings  of  the 
early  Gubbian  school :  one  b^  Angeletto 
da  GiMio,  a  pupil  of  Oderigi ;  another 
by  Giaccmo  Bedi;  several  by  the  Nettis; 
one  hj  Smibaldo  Ibi;  a  Deposition  by 
Giottino;    a    Madonna   enthroned   by 
Girohmo  Nardini    of    Forli,    a    rare 
master ;  a  small  {Hinel  picture  of  the 
Madonna   and  Child  with  St.  John, 
questionably  ascribed  to  Rafaelle,  an 
Ecce  Homo  of  Guido,  and  a  fine  head 
of  Christ,    ascribed   to  Leonardo   da 
yinci ;  some  of  the  illuminated  choral 
books,  by  Attavante  of  Florence,  for- 
merly in  the  ch.  of  San  Pietro ;  and 
several  fine  specimens  of  Gubbio  Majo* 
lica,  by  AndreoU  and  others ;  wood  carv- 
ings, &c.    The  collection  of  Count  Beni 
contains  a  beautiful  ori^iol  sketch 
for  a  lost  picture  of  Perugino's,  2  very 
good  tavolas  attributed  to  Marco  GeppOy 
a  picture  by  Crivelli(?),  a  head  by  Gior- 
gione,  and  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Angels  by  an  unknown 
Gubbian  artist. 

There  are  some  pictures  of  the  two 
Nucci8  to  be  found  in  Gubbio,  and 
frescos  of  its  early  school,  among 
^hich  is  a  head  of  St.  Anthony  by 
Pahmerucci  under  the  arcade  of  the 
College  of  Painters,  outside  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria. 

An  inscription  marks  the  house  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Dante  during  his  residence  at 
Gubbio,  and  his  name  has  been  given 
to  the  street,  although  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  poet  never  resided 
^  the  town  at  all,  having  lived  with 
Bosone  di  Ruffaelli  in  his  castie  at  Col 
MoUaro,  the  Ghibelline  party,  to  which 
^  belonged,  being  exiled  at  the  time 
^m  Gubbio ;  the  acquaintance  which 


he  then  formed  with  Oderigi  the  missal- 
painter,  and  the  merits  of  tiie  latter,  are 
immorlalised  by  him.  Par,,  xi.  100: — 

*'  Oh,  dlM*  io  lui,  non  ael  tu  Oderisi, 
L'onor  di  Eogabio,  e  Y  onor  di  quella  arte 
Che  allumiiuure  h  cbiamata  In  ParlBi?" 

The  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is  de- 
rived £rom  the  Eugubian  TaUes,  which 
have  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  during 
the  last  4  centuries.  They  were  found 
in  1444  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
theatre  near  this  town.  These  tables, 
now  preserved  here,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  4  in  Um- 
brian,  2  in  Latin,  and  1  in  Etruscan 
and  Latin  characters.  Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquaries  who  have  written  to 
illustrate  tiiem,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  Buonarotti,  by  whom  they 
were  first  published,  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  Dempster,  considered  them  as 
articles  of  treaties  between  the  States  of 
Umbria ;  Bourguet,  Grori,  and  Bardetti 
thought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi  after  the  decline  of 
their  power;  M^ei  and  Passeri,  that 
they  were  statutes,  or  donations  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  while  Lanzi  con- 
ceived that  they  related  solely  to  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  various  towns  of 
the  CJmbrian  confederacy, — ^an  opinion 
in  which  most  subsequent  antiquaries 
have  been  disposed  to  concur.  Dr. 
Lepsius  of  Berlin,  struck  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the 
tables  is  full  of  archaisms,  and  bears 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining them  as  philological  illustra- 
tions of  ^e  formation  of  Latin,  and  has 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Latin 
language,  both  among  the  people  of 
Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri, 
was  much  more  recent  than  the  Etrus- 
can, and  that  the  Etruscan  literature 
was  common  to  the  Umbri.  The  tables 
present,  moreover,  many  peculiarities. 
The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other 
ancient  languages,  are  read  from  rt. 
to  1. ;  the  letters  show  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
character  and  the  Pelasgic  form  of 
ancient  Greek.  The  umbrian  in- 
scriptions   appear   to   be   of  vario^ 
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dates,  for  the  spelling  of  several 
words  which  occur  in  the  different 
plates  is  dissimilar.  The  connection 
of  the  Umbri  with  the  Greeks  is  shown 
by  the  names  of  their  deities  in  these 
tables,  most  of  which  are  of  Greek 
origin;  and  numerous  other  Greek 
words  occur  almost  without  change. 
In  one  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the  words  Katie 
(catulus)  and  hunte  occur ;  the  last  is 
curious  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  Umbri  from  the 
Gauls,  by  which  of  course  the  Celtic 
nation  generally  is  implied.  The  Latin 
inscriptions  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student;  the  letter  O 
is  used  in  place  of  V ;  G,  a  letter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unknown  before  B.C. 
353,  is  also  to  be  recognised ;  pir  (^rv^)  is 
used  for  fire,  puni  for  bread,  and  vinu 
for  wine.  Gubbio  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  Umbrian  com- 
munities whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  tables,  and  it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  Juviscana. 

Gubbio  has  an  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
Roman  domination;  it  has  been  re- 
cently restored;  near  it  are  the  Poin^ 
riwn  of  Gubbio,  and  some  Pelasgic 
remains.  * 

Near  Gubbio  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  mediffival  engineering,  la  Bot- 
taccione,  ah  immense  pond  or  reservoir 
for  collecting  water  to  supply  the  town 
and  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  turn- 
ing mills :  It  is  fprmed  by  throwing  an 
immense  wall  or  barrier,  80  feet  thick, 
across  a  valley  between  the  Monte 
Ingino  and  Monte  Calvo;  the  reser- 
voir thus  formed  can  contain  4,720,000 
cubic  feet  of  water. 

There  is  a  ver^  &,ir  mountain  road, 
adapted  for  carriages,  between  Gubbio 
and  La  Schieggia,  8  m.  on  the  high 
road  from  Fano  to  Foligpo.  (See 
Rte.  89.)  The  ascent  for  the  first  4  m. 
is  very  rapid  and  requires  the  assistance 
of  oxen,  passing  tl^ough  the  Madonna 
della  Pergola  and  Troppola. 

A  road  of  about  13  m.  leads  from 
"bbio  to  San  Pellegrino,  where  it  also 
is  the  Via  Flaminia.    (See  Rte.  89.) 


Near  Gualdo,  this  route  runs  through 
a  richly  wooded  country  for  the  first 
7  m.  to  Ponte  della  Branca,  where  it 
crosses  the  torrent  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to  San 
Facundino,  2  m.  before  reacMngGualdo 
Tadino,  on  the  rly.  between  Ancona 
and  Foligno  (see  Rte.  88a). 


ROUTE  94. 

GITTl  DI  CASTELLO  TO  PERUGIA. 


BOH.  MILES. 

.       12      . 
.     21     . 


•  Citti  di  Castello  to  Fratta     . 
Fratta  to  Perugia     .      • 

(33  Rom.  m.  =  30^  Eng.  m.) 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  fax  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
route. 

12  m.  Fratta  (Umbertidi) ,  A  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  from  this  place  to 
Gubbio  (Rte.  93),  whence  there  is 
another  to  Gualdo,  where  it  joins  the 
Via  Flanunia  and  rly. 

From  Fratta  the  road  to  Perugia 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  Fonte  Felcino,  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  following  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUls,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  after  crossing 
the  Primo  at  Ponte  Busco  rises  by  a 
rapid  ascent  of  nearly  5  m.  to 

15  m.  Feriigia  (Rte.  107). 
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ROUTE  95. 

PERUGIA  TO  ROME,  BT  TODI,  TERNI, 
NARNI,  PONTEFELICE,  AND  THE  TIBER. 


Perugia  to  Todl 
ToditoTemi    .      , 
Temi  to  Pontefellce 


BOM.  MILES. 

.  27 
.  24 
.      22 


(73  Rom.  m.  —  69  Eng.  m.) 

As  regards  actual  distance  this  is 
the  most  direct  road  hetween  Perugia 
and  the  capital.  There  are  no  post- 
horses  between  Perugia  and  Temi, 
but  light  carriages  of  the  country 
can  be  easily  hired.  *  A  better  descrip- 
tion of  diligence  has  been  established 
between  Perugia  and  Temi,  passing  by 
Todi. 

Leaving  Pemgia  by  the  route  to  Fo- 
ligno,  our  road  soon  strikes  off  to  the 
rt.,  and  by  a  steep  descent  reaches  the 
plain  of  the  Tiber.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  roadside  on  this  descent  is  a  good 
painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Tiberio 
(TAsaisi.  8  m.  from  the  city  the  road 
crosses  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Nuovo,  a 
little  below  the  embouchure  of  the 
Chiascio,  3  m.  beyond  which  is  the 
village  of  La  Dirvta,  where,  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Francesco,  over  the  high  altar  is 
Ae  oldest  (1458)  known  work  of  Nicolo 
da  Foligno,  From  La  Dimta  the  road 
follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  close 
to  tiie  base  of  the  hills  which  all  along 
border  its.  eastern  bank,  as  far  as  Ponte 
Rio,  from  which  it  rises  by  a  steep 
ascent  of  1  m.  to  Todi. 

28  m.  Todi  (7n» ;    There  is  a  de- 
cent little  locanda  near  the  Piazza, 


where  the  diligence  for  Peragia  starts.) 
This  ancient  Umbrian  city,  the  Tuder 
of  the  Romans,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
conmianding  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  so  high  as  to 
be  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  great 
distance. 

'*  excelso  sunmri  qua  vertice  mentis 
Devexum  later!  pendet  Tuder." 

siLiua. 

It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  of  4606 
Inhab. ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
remuns  of  its  ancient  Etruscan  walls. 
These  present  in,  many  parts  speci- 
mens 01  regular  masonry  as  perfect  as 
any  which  are  met  with  in  the  cities  of 
ancient  Etruria;  the  stones  are  laid 
in  horizontal  courses.  They  genendly 
alternate,  one  course  being  narrow  and 
the  next  broad.  Another  interesting 
ruin  is  the  extensive  building  which 
has  ^ven  rise  to  so  much  controversy, 
some  calling  it  a  Temple  of  Mars,  for 
whose  worship  the  ancient  city  was 
celebrated,  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
basilica  of  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. 

The  Cathedral^  a  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
tains some  frescos  which  deserve  notice. 
The  ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Consoh' 
zione,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Bramante,  is  remarkable  for  its  cluster 
of  cupolas.  The  ch.  of  iS'.  Fortunato  has 
a  rica  Gothic  doorway,  and  some  fine 
wood-carvings  in  the  choir  by  Maffeo 
di  Gvhhio. 

Todi,  like  most  other  Italian  towns, 
was  the  seat  of  many  mediaeval  brawls 
and  battles.  In  it  was  bom,  in  the 
13th  cent.,  Jacopo  de'  Benedetti,  called 
Fra  Jacopone,  the  author  of  the  Stabat 
Mater.  He  was  educated  as  a  lawyer. 
One  day  as  he  and  his  wife  (who  was 
of  wealthy  parentage,  beautiful  and 
virtuous)  were  at  a  festival,  a  part  of 
the  ceiling  fell  upon  her,  and  when  he 
hastened  to  unloose  her  dress,  he  found 
she  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  her  skin. 
This  circumstance  so  affected  him, 
that  he  either  feigned  madness  or 
really  became  deraneed  in  mind,  taking 
religions  vows  and  performing  any 
menial  service  that  offered  itself.    It 
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would  seem,  however,  that  there  was 
considerahle  method  in  his  madness, 
for  he  was  noted  for  pungent  sayings 
and  significant  acts.  Once  when 
thrown  into  prison  at  Palestrina  fi>r 
something  which  he  had  written 
against  Soniface  VIII.,  the  Pope  is 
said  to  have  asked  him  taontmgly 
when  he  expected  to  get  out  **  When 
you  come  in,"  was  me  reply ;  which 
was  actually  the  case  shortly  after- 
wards; for  when  the  Colonna,  with 
whom  the  Pope  had  been  contending, 
came  into  power,  they  liberated  Fra 
Jacopone  and  im[Hrisoned  the  Pope. 
Another  time  Jacopo  being  asked  by  a 
libertine  noble  to  take  home  some 
comestibles  for  a  feast,  complied  by 
carrying  them  to  the  fiunily  vault — 
"the  home  of  all  living."  Perhaps 
Jacopone's  deficiencies  were  more 
affected  than  real,  since  he  wrote  some 
very  beautiful  hymns  and  other  can- 
ticles, particularly  distinguishable  for 
aptness  and  sound  sense.  He  died  in 
1306. 

[From  Todi,  a  carriage-road  of  18  m. 
to  Orvieto  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted over  a  well-wooded  and  pictu- 
resque countrv,  the  hilly  region  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and 
Paglia.] 

On  leaving  Todi  the  road  is  one  con- 
tinued ascent  over  the  high  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  that  of  the  Nera.  About 
1  m.  fi*om  the  town  is  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Capuccini,  over  the  high 
altar  of  which  is  a  fine  painting  b^  Lo 
Spagna,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints  of 
the  Franciscan  Order ;  it  bears  the 
date  of  151 1.  About  halfway  to  Temi 
1  m.  on  1.,  and  near  the  village  of 
RosarOy  is  Cassigliano,  on  the  site  of 
the  Umbrian  city  of  CarsulcB :  between 
Castel  Todino  and  S.  Gemine  the  road 
attains  its  highest  point.  2  m.  before 
reaching  S.  Gemine,  the  Via  Flaminia 
from  Bevagna  to  Nami,  passing  by 
Massa  and  Aoquasparta,  joins  the 
modem  road;  the  Koman  station  of 
Ad  Martis,  on  it,  was  near  Massa. 
",  Qemme  is  a  poor  village  of  1500 
Is;  beyond  it  the  road  bifurcates — 
on  the  rt.  to  Nami,  descending 


constantiy  to  the  Nera,  which  it  crosses 
near  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  Nami ;  the  other 
on  the  1.  to  Temi  (9  m.),  passing  3  m. 
£.  of  S.  Gemine  below  the  town  of 
Cesi,  near  which  there  is  a  large  na- 
tural cavern  in  the  limestone  clifife  of 
the  oolitic  formation. 

Temi  (Inn,  I'Europa),  with  the  Bly. 
to  Rome,  is  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  96. 

PEBUOIA  TO  PANICALE,  CITTI  DELUL 
PIEYE,   AND  CHIUBI. 

(32  m.) 

This  route,  although  a  hilly  one,  is 
through  a  very  beautinil  country,  cross- 
ing the  region  that  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  f^om  that  of  the  Chlana. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between 
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Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  it  affords 
an  agreeable  mode  of  yarying;  the  jour- 
ney between  Perugia  and  the  capital 
of  Italy.      Public  conveyances  leave 
Perugia  every  morning  (retumingfrom 
Chinsi   at  2  p.m.),  and  reach  Gbiusi 
Stat,  at  mid-day ;  so  that,  by  means 
of  the  rly.  which  starts  from  the  latter, 
the  traveller  will  arrive  in  Florence, 
Pisa,  or  Leghorn  on  the  same  evening. 
The  road  to  Cittk  della  Pieve  leaves 
Perugia  by  the  Porta  Nuova ;  2  m.  be- 
yond which  it  reaches  San  Sisto ;  and 
8  m.  farther  the  Madonna  del  Giglio, 
an    osteria    near    the  town    of  San 
Martina  de'    Colli,    The  S.E.  part  of 
the  Lake    of   Thrasymene   is    about 
4  m.  from  this  point.    A  gradusd  de- 
scent fVom  here  leads  into  the  valley 
of  the  Nestore,  the  road  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as  Le    Tavemelley  which  is  con- 
sidered halfway  (Irm:   II  Moro,  bad 
and  dirty).      The  route  continues  to 
rise  with  the  stream,  for  5  m.,  to  near 
the  village  of  Piegaro,  situated  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation  on  a  height  alK)ve 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Nestore,  where  it 
commences  to  ascend  liie  hUls,  which 
are  here  thickly  wooded  with  oaks, 
having    the  torrent  in  the  valley  on 
the  1.    About  a  mile  before  arriving  at 
Cittk  della  Pieve  this  road  joins  Siat 
to  Orvieto  and  Chiusi  (Rte.  97). 

[l^  mile  beyond  Le  Tavemelle  a 
carriage-road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to 
the  Borghetto  Stat,  on  the  rly.,  passing 
near  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  below  Pani- 
cale  (5  m.)  and  Castiglione  del  Lago 
(10m.\  *  ^ 

Panicaie,  a  small  place  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  wooded  hill  overlooking 
the  lake,  about  5  m.  from  Le  Taver- 
nelle,  contains  2  frescos  by  Perugino. 
That  in  the  church  attadied  to  the 
Convent  of  Nuns  of  San  Bastiano, 
outside  the  town,  represents  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.    Sebastian,   and  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served  works    of   the    master.      It 
bears  the  date  of  mdc.     The  figure 
01  St.  Sebastian  is  singularly  beautiful, 
exqmsite  in  colouring,  and  with  the 
«>rm  and  proportions  of  an  ApoUo. 
^  excellent  chromo  -  lithograph   of 


it  has  been  published  by  the  Arun- 
del Society  of  London.  This  great 
work  will  amply  rejpay  the  inconveni- 
ence of  leaving  the  hiffh  road.  Another 
fresco  by  Pemgino,  m  the  ch.  of  S. 
Agostino,  also  outside  the  village,  has 
siSfered  much  from  time ;  it  represents 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  There 
is  no  Inn  at  Panicale. 

At  Castiglione  del  Lago  is  a  for- 
tified palace  standing  on  a  promon- 
tory in  the  lake;  it  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Dukes  della  Comia, 
whose  deeds  are  represented  in  frescos 
on  the  walls  of  the  principal  halls ;  from 
them  it  passed  to  the  Baglioni  family, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  a  small  dirty  Inn  at  Casti- 
glione. 

The  road  from  Castiglione  skirts  for 
4  m.  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  after- 
wards falls  into  the  high-road  between 
Arezzo  and  Perugia  (Rte.  107),  at 
Redola,  2  m*  from  Monte  Gualandro, 
and  near  the  Borghetto  Stat,  on  the 
rly.  between  Florence  and  Perugia.] 


ROUTE  97. 

ROME  TO  FLORENCE,  BY  ORVIETO, 
CHIUSI,  THE  VAL  DI  CHIANA,  AND 
SIENA. 


Borne  to  Orte  Stat.  (Ball) 
Orte  Stat  to  Orvieto 
Orvieto  to  Chiusi  (Bail)  . 
Chiusi  to  Siena    '.     .     . 
Siena  to  Florence.     .     . 


KIL. 

X. 

84 

52 

42 

26 

40 

26 

90 

57 

91 

60 

This  route  will  enable  travellers  to 
visit  some  interesting  sites  and  scenery 
of  Central  Italy.     The    rly.  is   now 
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open  the  whole  distance.  Leaving 
Rome  at  8.50,  Orte  Stat,  is  reached  at 
10.49  A.M.,  and  Orvieto  at  12.15  p.m. 

52  m.  Orte  Stat.,  about  2  m.  from  the 
town,  through  which  the  carriage-road 
passes  (Rte.  107),  and  from  which  it 
passes  over  an  irregular  hilly  country 
until  it  reaches  the  great  Etruscan 
plain  between  the  Monte  Cimino  chain 
and  the  hills  bordering  on  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena. 

The  rly.  then  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  to 

26  m.  Orvieto  Stat.  (Inn :  Looanda 
delle  Belle  Arti  and  Aquila  Bianca,  near 
the  gate,  on  the  side  of  Rome,  much 
improved  as  to  apartments ;  cookery  in- 
dinerent,  as  well  as  attendance ;  good 
bedrooms.)  The  situation  of  Orvieto 
bespeaks  a  very  ancient,  probably 
an  Etruscan  origin:  it  is  the  Her- 
banum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  other  writers;  the  modem 
name  being  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
appellation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Guelph  party.  The  local  chroniclers 
record  the  names  of  no  less  than  32 
popes  who  resided  at  various  periods 
within  its  walls,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  were  driven  to  seek  security 
in  its  impregnable  position  during  the 
troubles  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
capital  of  a  province,  and  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  The  population  of  the  city 
amounts  to  6943. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic,  and  in  manv  respects  is  without 
a  rival  in  this  style.  Like  the  cathe- 
drals of  Siena  and  Florence,  it  is  built 
of  alternate  courses  of  dark  and  light- 
coloured  stone.  The  facade,  with  its 
bright  mosaics  and  marble  sculptures, 
is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of 
material  or  in  beauty  of  efiPect.  The  inte- 
rior presents  a  large  collection  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century,  and  is  enriched 
by  those  frescosof  LucaSignorelli  from 
which  Michel  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  his  great  work 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 


This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  Church  his- 
tory, in  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent 
(See  p.  349.)    Urban  TV.  being  then 
resident    at  Orvieto,  the    priest  who 
had  been  convinced  b^  the  miracle  pro* 
ceeded  there  to  obtam  absolution  for 
his  doubts,  and  brought  with  him  the 
linen  and  other  relics  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  blood  had  fallen.  '  The  pope, 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  met  the 
relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro,  and 
resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at  once 
be  erected  to  receive  them.      Lorenzo 
Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese  archi- 
tect, gave  the  design,  and  the  first  stone 
was  l^d  by  Nicholas  IV .  in  1 290.    From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury almost  every  artist  of  eminence 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  mosaic 
was  employed  upon  the  works;  and 
P.  della  Valle,  in  his  history  of  the  ca- 
thedral, records  the  names  of  no  less 
than  33  architects,  152  sculptors,  68 
painters,  90  workers  in  mosaic,  and  28 
workers  in  tarsia^  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the   embellishment  of  the 
edifice.    The  bases  of  the  4  pilasters  of 
the  &9ade  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da    Pisa,    Amolfo,  and 
other    scholars    of    Niccol5    Pisano. 
The  sculptures  of  the  first  pilaster  on 
the  1.  hand  are  arranged  in  compart- 
ments formed  by  the   branches  of  a 
large  ivy.    The  subjects  embrace  the 
history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Noah ; 
in  the  fifth  compartment.  Tubal  Cain 
is  represented  as   making    bells,  and 
Seth  has  a  compass  in  his  hand  to  indi- 
cate his  reputed  skill  in  astronomv.    In 
the  second  the  arrangement  is  different: 
Abraham  is  the  principal  fign^ire,  and  all 
the  others  serve  as  connecting  links, 
illustrating  the  descent  of  the  Virgin 
from    the    house   of  David;    the  13 
figures  around  the  sleeping  patriarch 
represent  the  judges  who  ruled  over 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the 
pedigree  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  8  ovals,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured  the   principal    personaffes    and 
events  which   may  be   consioered  as 
representing  the  successive  periods  of 
the  descent.     The   thvHi  palaster,   of 
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which  the  principal  fibres  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Sayiour  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection.  The 
fourth,  in  a  series  of  surprising  sculp- 
tures, represents  the  Last  Judgment, 
the  place  of  punishment,  and  the 
Saints  in  Paradise.  There  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  early  period  of  its  execution, 
or  the  minute  variety  of  its  details, 
more  deserving  of  attentive  study  than 
this  remarkalue  composition.  In  the 
representation  of  Hell  the  imagination 
of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  seems  to  have  been 
inexhaustible;  the  monsters  and  the 
modes  of  punishment  are  entirely 
original,  and  the  execution  of  the 
▼hole  is  characterised  by  an  elabo- 
rate and  careful  workmanship.  Above 
these  pilasters  are  the  4  bronze  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists.  The  spaces 
over  the  doors,  and  below  the  3 
pointed  sables  of  the  front,  are  filled 
▼ith  moaem  mosaics  on  a  gMd  ground, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptism 
of  Chnst,  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, &c.  The  3  doorways  are  also 
richly  sculptured,  and  present  some 
fine  exainples  of  spiral  columns  co- 
vered with  mosaic,  foliage,  and  other 
ornaments. 

The  walls  in  the  interior  are  of  black 
basaltic  lava  and  yellowish  grey  lime- 
stone, both  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Or- 
vieto,  and  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ; 
the  length  from  the  choir  to  the  great 
door  is  278  Ens.  feet,  the  width  103,  the 
height  115.  The  windows  are,  for  the 
most  part,  lancet-shaped,  and  many  of 
those  which  are  not  closed  up  have 
finely-pidnted  glass  in  the  upper  por- 
tions, and  diaphanous  alabaster  in  the 
lower.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side,  the 
columns  supporting  them  are  about  43 
feet  high,  and  have  different  capitals.  A 
gallery,  with  an  elaborately  carved 
balustrade,  runs  over  the  arches  and  all 
round  the  nave,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
amples in  Central  Italy  of  the  tri- 
fonum.  The  open  roof,  without 
ornament,  is  modem,  having  been 
completed  in  1828;  and,  from  its  un- 
decorated  appearance,  is  out  of  keeping  | 


with  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice 
it  covers.  The  floor  is  of  red  marble, 
decorated,  before  the  choir,  with  inlaid 
fleurs^e-lis. 

In  front  of  each  column  in  the  nave 
stand  the  marble  statues  of  the  12 
apostles;  they  are  9^  feet  in  height, 
and  are  placed  on  pedestals  5^  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  so  that 
their  colossal  proportions  produce  an 
imposing  effect.  On  the  1.  side  are 
— St.  Peter,  by  Francesco  Mosca ;  St. 
Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished  by 
Ippolito  Scalza;  St.  John,  by  Ippolito 
Scalza ;  St.  Philip,  by  Francesco  Mochi ; 
St.  Matthew,  by  John  of  Bologna;  St. 
Taddeus,  by  Francesco  Mochi.  On  the 
rt  are — St.  Simon  and  St.  James  the 
Less,  by  Bernardino  Cametti;  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio;  St» 
Thomas,  by  Soalza,  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  himself;  St  James,  by 
Giovanni  Caccini;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Famese  Hercules.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  figures  are  the  St.  Mat- 
thew and  the  St.  Thomas ;  the  latter  is 
full  of  dignity  and  life.  On  each  side 
of  the  nave  on  entering  are  two  hand- 
some Gothic  tabernacles  for  the  bap- 
tismal fonts. 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  Sie  Virgin  of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Ardiangel,  by  Mochi. 
The  Virgin  is  represented  as  starting 
from  her  seat  at  the  salutation  of  the 
angel ;  her  hand  grasps  the  chair  with 
almost  convulsive  energy,  and  her 
countenance  wears  a  disagreeable  ex- 
pression of  indignation,  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  feelings  which  in- 
spired the  great  painters  on  the  same 
subject.  The  tarsia  of  the  choir  was 
executed  chiefly  by  artists  from  Siena 
in  the  14th  century ;  that  of  the  pulpit 
is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Scalza.  The  2  altar- 
pieces  in  the  transepts,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Visitation,  are  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture. The  Visitation  is  composed  of 
9  figures,  in  almost  whole  relief,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  life,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  arabesques  and  other  orna- 
ments :  it  was  designed  by  San  Miche^' 
of  Verona,  and  executed  at  the  age 
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15  by  Moschino,  son  of  Simone  Mosca. 
By  the  side  is  a  statue  of  Christ  at  the 
Colamn,  by  Gabriele  Mercanti.  The 
other  altar,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Ma^  is  by  Mosca  himself,  and  is 
praised  by  Yasari  as  a  noble  specimen 
of  art.  The  statue  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
near  it  is  by  Scalza. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santissimo  Corpp- 
rale  is  surrounded  with  curious  fres- 
cos (long  hidden  by  whitewash)  illus- 
trating &e  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  as  confirmed  by  miracles  and 
apparitions,  probably  of  the  14th 
centurj.  In  the  1.  transept  is  the 
splendid  reliquary  of  tbe  Corporale 
of  Bolsena,  which  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out permission  of  the  Bishop.  On 
entering  the  chapel  therQ  are  2  statues 
in  niches  on  eitiier  side, — that  of  the 
Saviour  is  bv  Raffiei«llo  da  Montelupo, 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  by  Fabiano 
Toti.  The  great  reliquary  was  exe- 
cuted in  silver  by  U^lino  Veri  of 
Siena,  in  1338  ;  it. consists  of  no  less 
than  400  lbs.  of  metal.  It  represents 
the  &cade  of  the  cathedral,  and  is 
coverea  with  enamels  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so 
brilliant  in  their  colours,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  they  are  5  centuries 
old.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels  are 
chiefljr  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Miracle,  or  illustrative  of  the  Fas- 
sion  of  our  Saviour.  In  this  same 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  8,  Bri- 
zio,  in  the  opposite  (S.)  transept,  contain- 
ing the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings, and  for  the  group  of  the  Pietk,  the 
masterpiece  of  Scalza.  At  the  entrance 
are  2  niches,  with  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Fabiano  Toti  and  Rafiaello  da 
Montelupo.  The  waUs  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  frescos  of  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  and  the  compartments  of  the 
roof  are  painted  by  Fra  [Angelico  da 
Mesole,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  other 
great  artists  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
Christ  sitting  in  judgment,  surrounded 
by  a  glory  of  Angels,  and  16  figures  of 
Saints  and  Prophets,  are  among  the 


grandest  works  [of  Fra  Angelico ;  the 
Christ  in  Judgment  is  believed  to  have 
suggested   the   well-known  figure  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Transfiguration  of 
the  Sistine  chapel  at  the  Vatican.    The 
choirs  of  blessed  spirits  ranged  accord- 
ing to  hierarchic  order  on  compart- 
ments of  the  vault  are  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  excepting  the  great  composi- 
tion of  Fra  Angelico.    The  subjects 
chosen    by  Zuca   Signorelli   are,    the 
History  of  the  Antichrist,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Last  Judgment.  They 
are  so  arranged  [as  to  furnish  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  one  great  epic ;  and 
the  illustrious  artist,  tiien  nearly  60 
years  of  age,  has  given  us,  in  these 
paintings,  an  explanation  of  many  re- 
markable passages  in  the  great  work  of 
Michel    ^gelo.    The    representation 
of  the  Fall  of  Antichrist  comes  first. 
He  is  seen  preaching  to  the  people, 
prompted  by  the  Evil  Spirit :   at  his 
feet' are  ihe  gold  and  jewels  and  money 
wiUi  whidi  he  tempts  his  followers ;  the 
crowd  of  listeners  are  in  themselves  a 
study  of  costume  and  character.    In  the 
next  we  have  the  descent  of  the  Arch- 
angel, who  hurls  the  Antichrist  into 
the  pit ;  in  the  comer  of  this  compart- 
ment  Fra  Angelico    and  Luca  him- 
self are  introduced  among  the  spec- 
tators.   The  Resurrection  follows,  and 
is  worthy  of  long  and  careful  exami- 
nation ;  the  anatomical  knowledge  it 
exhibits  is  combined  with  a  truth  of 
expression  perfectly  wonderful.    Hell 
and    Paradise,    opposite    the    one    to 
the  other,  complete   the   series,    and 
in  their  contrasts  of  deformity  and 
beauty  constitute  two  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pictures  ever  painted.    In  the 
first  the  invention  of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  lavished  in  creating  nev 
forms  of  demons ;  while  in  the  Paradise 
the  figures  of  the  Seraphim  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.    Besides 
these  paintings  there  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  classical  history  aini 
biography — the  Descent  of  ^neas,  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, Ino  andMelicerte,  and  portraits 
of  Virgil,  O^id,  Claudian,  Seneca,  and 
Statins;  forming  a  curious  mixture  of 
sacred  and  promne  inspirations.     The 
lower  parts  of  the  wall  were  white- 
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washed  till  1 845,  when  they  were  cleaned 
and  found  to  be  also  painted  in  fresco. 
The  subjects  are  medallion  portraits 
of  the  gpreat  Italian  poets,  scenes  f^om 
the  DivmaCommedia,  and  mythological 
subjects. 

The  celebrated  FietOf  executed  in 
1579,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Ippolito 
Scalza.  It  is  a  group  of  4  figures  a  3rd 
larger  than  life,  representing  the  Depo- 
sition, and  is  sculptured  out  of  a  single 
block  of  marble.  It  is  perhaps  3ie 
grandest  production  of  the  school  of 
Michel  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  aisles  are 
several  pictures:  the  graceful  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Catherine,  by  Gentile  da 
Fabriano;  the  Healine  the  Blind,  and 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son, 
by  Taddeo  Zucchero  ;  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Circignani,  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden ;  the  Flagella- 
tion ;  the  Calvary ;  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  &c.,  by  ifuziano. 

The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Scalza, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  perfectly  beautifcd  of  all  the  single 
figures  in  the  building:  it  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  4  months,  for  the 
sum  of  10  golden  crowns ! 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Domenico  contains  the 
fine  sepulchral  monument,  by  Amolfo^ 
of  Cardinal  G.  di  Brago,  who  died  in 
1282,  and  a  picture,  in  5  compartments, 
by  Simone  Memmi,  signed  and  bearing 
the  date  1320 :  it  represents  the  Virgin 
and  4  saints. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  call^, 
in  honour  of  the  patron-saint  of  Ireland, 
II  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio.  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  the  road  to  Chiusi 
and  the  rly.  stat  passing  close  to 
It.  It  was  designed  and  begun  by  An- 
tonio di  Sangafio  to  relieve  the  garri- 
son when  Clement  VII.,  after  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527,  took  refuge  here 
vith  his  court.  It  is  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of  that 
great  architect.  It  bears  a  great  re- 
«JTnblance  to  the  celebrated  "  Joseph's 
Well  *  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and, 


although  not  so  deep,  it  is  of  a  larger 
diameter,  and  grander  in  appearance, 
than  that  remarkable  work  of  Sultan 
Saladin.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  hollow 
circular  tower  with  double  walls,  be- 
tween which  2  spiral  staircases  are 
carried,  one  abov^  the  other,  havins 
separate  entrances ;  so  that  we  descend 
by  the'  one,  and  ascend  by  the  other. 
It  is  partly  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
tufa,  and  partly  walled;  the  depth  is 
179  £ng.  feet,  its  diameter  46;  the  inner 
wall  is  perforated  with  72  windows  from 
top  to  bottom  to  admit  light  from  the 
central  shaft.  The  staircase  has  248 
steps  **  a  cordoni"  so  that  mules  may 
be  employed  in  bringing  up  the  water. 
The  upper  part  of  me  well,  or  rather 
idl  the  buildings  above  ground,  were 
finished  bv  Simone  Mosca,  in  the  reign 
of  Paul  III.  Between  the  2  entrance 
doors  is  the  inscription — "  Quod  Natura 
munimento  inviderat  industria  adjecit** 
Orvieto  has  ceased  to  be  a  garrison 
town,  its  castle  has  long  been  dis- 
manUed,  and  the  well  is  no  longer  used. 

The  Palazzo  Gualterio — formerly  be- 
louj^ng  to  Count  Qualterio,  the  his- 
torian of  the  recent  political  events 
in  Italy,  but  now  sold  and  partly  dis- 
mantled— contains  an  interesting  col-, 
lection  of  cartoons  by  Domenichino, 
An.  Caracci,  Franceschini,  Albani,  &c. 
In  the  1st  room  are  2  battle-pieces 
by  Franceschini,  designed  for  Genoa. 
In  the  2nd  are  Temperance,  by  Dome- 
nichino, very  fine ;  and  other  designs 
by  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and  France- 
schini. In  the  3rd,  Mars,  by  Ann. 
Caracci;  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by 
Carlo  Cignani.  In  the  4th  are  Fame 
and  History,  by  Domenichino.  In 
the  5th  room  are  Fame,  History,  and 
Fidelity,  by  Domenichino;  Love  and 
Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen,  by  Albani. 
In  the  6th  room  is  a  series  illustrating 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Ann.  Caracci. 

There  are  several  palaces  in  Orvieto, 
interesting  from  their  architecture.  The 
old  Toum^udl  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
until  recently  used  as  a  theatre,  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  15th  century;  it<' 
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roanded  windows,  with  their  chequered 
ornaments,  are  almost  Norman.  There 
is  a  small  theatre,  where  operas  are 
occasionally  perfonned«  The  town  is 
Tery  dirty,  and  no  place  can  af^iear 
dulJer  to  me  casual  visitor. 

The  Etruscan  tombs  mentioned  in 
Ete.  105,  at  Poggio  del  Boccolo,  may 
be  yisited  from  here.  It  will  take 
2  or  3  hrs.  The  keys  must  be  sent 
for  beforehand. 

The  road  from  Onrieto  to  Bolsena, 
about  12  m.,  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Montefiascone  for  about  10  m.,  from 
which  it  branches  off  on  the  rt 

A  carriage-road  has'  been  completed 
from  Oryieto  to  Todi,  passing  through 
a  very  picturesque  country. 

Railway  from  Onrieto  to  Siena  and 
Florence. 

Kllta     H. 

OrvtetotoFicnlle  ....    23  14 

Cbiusl 40  25 

Balaroo    ......     60  37 

Torrlta 66  41 

Sinalunga 72  45 

Lucigaano   .....    78  48 

Kapolano 91  67 

Aflciano .97  60 

Btena. 130  70 

Florence 227  141 

The  railway  stat  is  in  the  plain  of 
La  Paglia,  1  m.  below  the  town,  for 
which  omnibuses  start  in  the  Piazza 
to  meet  the  trains  for  Florence,  Siena, 
and  Rome.  There  is  also  a  carriage- 
road  as  far  as  Comajola,  which  me 
geologist  or  pedestrian  may  be  inclined 
to  follow  for  its  fine  scenery. 

[On  leaving  the  city  the  carriage- 
road  descends  along  the  northern  slope 
of  its  hill  for  4  m.,  to  the  Paglia, 
which  it  crosses  at  the  Ponte  deU' 
Adunata,  ^  m.  below  its  junction  with 
the  Chiana.  Crossing  the  latter  it 
ascends,  for  7  m.,  high  above  the  river, 
and  through  hills  composed  of  ter- 
tiary sands  (Pliocene),  abounding  in 
marine  shells,  to  the  village  of  Bagni, 
so  called  from  some  minerS  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  From  Bagni  the 
ascent  becomes  still  more  rapid  mrough 
a  country  richly  clothed  with  oiJl  forests, 
until  it  reaches  the  culminating  point 
at  La  Croce,  about  1250  feet  above  the 
Chiana.  Here  an  equally  rapid  descent 
commences  to  the  village  of  FicuUe, 


abont  half  way  between  Orvieto  and 
Cittk  della  Pieve,  where  there  is  a  homely 
inn  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which 
is  situated  on  a  rising  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road.  '*  We  found  everything 
very  clean  and  nice  at  this  inn.  In 
fine  weather  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  a  few  days  at,  to  en- 
joy the  lovely  country-  immediately 
around."  There  is  a  Gothic  ch.,  with  a 
crypt,  as  we  enter  the  village,  on  rt. 
Near  the  road  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  supposed  to  date  frt>m 
the  time  of  JNero,  and  in  the  wall  of 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  an  ancient 
inscription,  recording  the  erection  of 
a  Temnle  of  the  Sun  by  Claudius.  A 
rapid  descent  of  4  miles,  through  a 
lovely  country,  during  which  the  tra- 
veller will  enjoY  many  fine  peeps  over 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  brings  us  to  the 
plain ;  here  is  the  Ely.  Stat  of  Ficulle ; 
beyond  it  the  road  to  Citta  delhi  Pieve 
turns  off  to  the  rt. ;  the  Chiana,  where 
crossed  on  a  handsome  bridge,  taking 
a  more  easterly  course.] 

On  leaving  the  Orvieto  Stat,  the 
railway  runs  for  some  miles  parallel 
to  the  river  (Pallia),  which  it  crosses 
on  a  handsome  bridge,  and  then  follows 
a  depression  in  the  hills,  passing 
through  several  deep  cuttings  and  3 
tunnels  excavated  in  the  Pliocene  marls 
and  sands,  before  debouching  in  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  near  the 

14  m.  Ficulle  Stat.,  the  town  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Comajola, 
lies  at  some  distance  on  the  rt.  upon 
the  hills,  here  covered  with  oak  forests. 

From  here  the  line  crosses  the  plain 
of  La  Chiana  to 

•  11m.  Chiusi  Stat.,  in  the  plain,  about 
1  m.  firom  the  town,  from  which  there 
are  conveyances  both  for  the  ancient 
Etruscan  city,  and  for  Cittli  della 
Pieve  (6  m.). 

Chiusi.  (Inn :  Leone  d*Oro,  outside 
the  Roman  gate,  the  accommodation 
very  fair,  but  prices  should  be  fixed  before- 
hand: a  very  comfortable  hotel,  the 
landlord  very  civil ;  sells  Etruscan 
antiquities.>->J7.  B,,  Jviy  1864.  There 
is  another,  not  so  pretentions,  but,  it  is 
said,  equally  good  and  more  reasonable, 
justoutside  the  same  gate— ti'.Z^.,  1863.) 
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The  most  intelligent  guide  to  the  anti- 
quities of  Chiusi  will  be  Pietro  Foscolo, 
a  veteran  excavator,  who  discovered 
most  of  the  tombs  opened  in  this  ne- 
cropolis. He  will  save  the  traveller 
much  delay  and  trouble  by  procuring 
the  keys  of  the  tombs  from  their 
respective  custodi.  In  his  absence  his 
sons  Giuseppe  and  Angelo  will  be 
found  efficient  substitutes. 


them  were  connected  with  the  sewerage 
of  the  ancient  town;  but  there  are 
others  which  were  evidently  destined  for 
different  purposes,  although  what  those 
purposes  may  have  been  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. Independently  of  these  remains, 
the  traveller  will  find  that  Chiusi  is 
rich  in  interest  and  novelty,  particu- 
larly in  its  tombs. 


Chiusi     is    the    representative    of 
Clusiumf  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Italy,  and  among  the  twelve  of  the 
great  Etruscan  League,  if  not  indeed 
at  the   time    of   Porsenna  the    most 
powerful   of  them  all.      Its  original 
name  was  Camars.    It  was  one  of  the 
five  cities  which  assisted  the  Latins 
against  Tarquinius  Priscus.      Its   an- 
tiquity is  fiirther  confirmed  by  Virgil's 
account  of  its  sending  assistance   to 
Mneas  against  Tumus.      Its  history 
during  the  reign  of  Porsenna  is  familiar 
to  every  one.      It  seems  to  have  pre- 
served its  name  and  position  through 
all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  Rome. 
Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  its 
population  was  thinned  by  malaria,  the 
site  was  never  deserted  like  those  of 
many  other  Etruscan  cities.    The  tra- 
yeller,  therefore,  finds  Chiusi  occupying 
its  ancient  site,  on  an  olive-clad  emi- 
nence 500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
small  but  pretty  lake  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.     It  contains   a  population 
of  2200  souls;    its  vicinity  to  some 
of  the   marshy    districts  of  the  Val 
di  Chiana  renders    it  at   times    un- 
healthy.   Of  its  ancient  walls  very  few 


Signor  Giuglietti,  of  Chiusi,  has  a 
good  collection  of  Etruscan  jewellery, 
scarabffii,  &c. 

Tombs.  —  The  neighbourhood  of 
Chiusi  abounds  in  sepulchres,  as  we 
might  anticipate  of  a  place  which  was 
once  the  most  important  city  of 
Etruria.  The  one  which  the  very 
name  of  the  city  will  recall  to  every 
traveller — the  mausoleum  and  laby- 
rinth of  Porsenna,  so  well  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  Pliny  and  Varro — 
has  had  no  less  than  4  representa- 
tives ;  in  other  words,  4  tumuli  have 
disputed  the  honour  of  being  the 
tomb  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 
Although  one  of  these  contains  the 
largest  labyrinth  yet  opened,  it  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  tomb 
of  Porsenna  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
In  regard  to  the  description  of  that 
celebrated  monument  with  3  piles 
of  pyramids,  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that,  although  the  description 
was  doubtless  written  from  tradition, 
and  therefore  probably  exaggerated,  the 
remains  of  the  tomb  called  that  of 
Aruns,  the  son  of  this  Etruscan  chief, 
at  Albano,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 


fra^ents  can  now  be  traced ;   those   its  main  outlines  were  correct, 
which  are  visible  are  generally  capped       '  ''' 

by  mediaeval  masonry,  and  in  some 
cases  by  Roman  work.    They  are  in- 
variably composed  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  travertine,  of  much  smaller  size  than 
those  of  the  more  northern  Etruscan 
cities,  but  put  together  carefully,  and 
without  cement.  Fragments  may  be  seen 
heneath  the  Duomo,  near  the  Porta  delle 
Torri ;  also  beneath  the  Prato,  or  public 
promenade.     The    town    is    literally 
undermined  by  subterranean  passages, 
many  of  which  have  been  called  "  la- 
byrinths'*  by  ancient  and  modern  wri- 
ters: it  is  now  believed  that  some  of 


It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  hills  about 
Chiusi.  They  do  not  occur  in  one  necro- 
polis, as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Etrus- 
can sites,  but  are  excavated  among  the 
neighbouring  heights,  mostly  in  the 
hill-sides,  and  entered  by  a  passage  or 
gallery  from  the  slope.  They  are  often 
at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  for 
which  reason  they  will  be  most  con- 
veniently visited  on  horseback.  With- 
out attempting  to  give  a  list  of  all  that 
may  be  seen,  we  shall' mention  a  few  of 
I  the  most  remarkable  to  which  the  tra- 
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Teller  can  obtain  access.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  principal  tombs  are 
locked  up,  so  that  the  cicerone  most 
be  instructed  beforehand  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  their  re- 
spective custodi.  Some  of  the  tombs 
mentioned  in  the  following  list,  having 
fallen  in,  are  no  longer  visible.  Of  the 
6  we  shall  notice,  one  lies  on  the  N.  of 
the  town,  viz.  the  Deposito  del  Poggio 
Gajella ;  one  to  the  N.E.,  or  towards  the 
lake,  ihe  Deposito  del  Sovrano ;  one  on 
the  S.E.,  called  the  Deposito  del  Colle 
Casuccini ;  two  on  the  N.  W.,  the  Depo- 
sito de'  Dei,  and  the  Deposito  delle  Mo- 
nache,  fallen  in ;  and  one  on  the  S.S.W., 
the  Deposito  della  Vigna  Qrande. — 1. 
Deposito  del  Poggio  Gajella^  so  called 
from  the  hill  of  that  name,  3  m.  N. 
of  the  town.  This  tomb,  or  series  of 
tombs,  was  discovered  in  1840  by  the 
Casuccini  family,  whose  musexmi  has 
been  enriched  by  many  of  the  objects 
it  contained.  Its  discovery,  however, 
had  a  higher  interest  for  the  antiquary, 
in  the  peculiar  labyrinths  which  have 
made  die  Poggio  Gajella  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  induced  ar- 
chsBolo^ts  to  compare  its  mysterious 
passages  with  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  those  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna. 
The  Poggio  Gajella  is  a  conical  hill 
of  about  50  feet  in  height,  ori^nally 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  circular 
wall  of  masonry,  composed  of  unce- 
mented  blocks,  outside  which  is  a 
fosse,  more  than  900  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  hill  is  literally  filled  with 
tombs,  excavated  in  3  tiers»  above 
each  other,  like  the  floors  of  a  house, 
while  the  tombs  of  each  tier  or  level 
are  arranged  like  groups  or  streets  of 
houses.  Some  of  them  are  painted,  some 
have  roofs  so  carved  as  to  represent 
beams  and  rafters,  and  many  have  rock- 
hewn  couches  for  the  desid.  On  the 
lower  tier  on  the.S.  side,  approached 
by  an  oblong  vestibule^  is  a  circular 
chamber,  25  feet  in  diameter,  stm- 
•"*"*'*''  by  a  high  circular  column  in  the 
'n  this  chamber  some  beautiful 
'e  discovered,  and  from  its  N. 
terious  labyrinthine  passages 
;ate  with  a  more  numerous 
square  tombs  on  the  W.  side 
ill.    These  passages  are  just 


large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
on  all  fours;  sometimes  fhey  are  cir- 
cular, at  others  they  throw  off  branches 
which  terminate  in  cuts  de  sac.     On  the 
second  tier  there  are  several   groups 
of  tombs  both  square  and  circular,  in 
2  of  which  are  passages  like  those  on 
the  tier  below.    In  one  of  the  chambers 
of  this  tier  the    vase  of  the    Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  formerly  in  the  Casuccini 
museum,  was  discovered,  together  with 
several  fragments  of  jewellery.    On  the 
third  tier  there  are  similar  groups  of 
tombs,  among  which  some  jewellery  and 
brokenvases  were  found.  Dennis's  Etru- 
ria  contains  a  plan  of  these  labyrinths. — 
2.    Deposito    del    Soforano,   called   also 
"  del  Gran  Duca,"  2  m.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  discovered  in  1818  on  a  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  lake.    It  is  a  single 
chamber  with  an  arched  roof  of  solid 
masonry.     It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  travertine,  of  which  one  side 
remains.      The   benches    which   sur- 
round the  chamber  still  retwn  8  cinerary 
urns,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Peris   family.— 3.    Deposito  del   Colic 
Casuccinif    1    m.    S.E.    of   the   town, 
discovered    in    1833.     The    entrance 
is  still  closed  by  two  folding  doors 
of    travertine     more     than    4     feet 
high,   still  working  on  their  ancient 
stone  pivots.      The  tomb  contains  3 
chambers,  2   of  which  are  decorated 
with    paintings    now    gradually    pe- 
rishing.    Those  in  the  first  chamber 
represent  funeral   games,  horse-races* 
dancing)  tumbling,  and  a  fimeral  sym- 
posium of  10  men  attended  by  their 
slaves.    Those  in  the  second  chamber 
represent  a  chorus  of  youths,  with  in- 
struments of  music  for  the  dance. — 
4.   Deposito  de'  Dei,    2  m.    N.W.   of 
Chiusi,  on  the  hill  called  Poggio  al 
Moro,  discovered  in  1826,  on  the  pro* 
perty  of  Signor  Dei.     It  is  decorated 
intemsJly  with  paintings  representing  a 
funeral  banquet^  funeral  games,  &c.  &c., 
and  contains  several   sarcophagi  and 
other  monuments,  and  a  biUngxial  in- 
scription.— 6.  Deposito  delle   Monache, 
so  called  from  being  in  the  grounds 
of  the    nuns    of  Ssuito    Stefano,   U 
m.  N.W.  of  the  town.     It  is  a  single 
vaulted   chamber,    remarkable  as  re 
taining,  without  change,  nearly  all  the 
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objects     which    it    contained    when 
first  discovered.    There  are  8  cinerary 
urns  and  2  sarcophagi,  most  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Umrana;  one  is 
inscribed  with  that  of  Caule  Vipina, 
or  Cseles  Vibenna,  a  name  which  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Romulus.— 6. 
Deposito  della  VigrM  Grande,  ^  m.  below 
Chiusi,  towards  the  rly.  stat.,  in  the 
slope   of    an    oliye-dad    height,   has 
folding-doors  of  travertine,  lue  those 
of  the  D.  del  Sovrano  and  D.  del  Colle. 
The   doorway    is    surmounted    by   a 
perfect  arch    of  the    same  material, 
and  the  tomb,  which  is  but  a  single 
chamber,  is  vaulted  over  with  regular 
masonry  of  travertine,  without  cement. 
This  is  perhaps  the  neatest  specimen  of 
an  Etruscan  arch  extant.    On  benches 
of  masonry  around  the  chamber  rest 
nms  of  travertine,  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  and  bearing  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions which    show  this    to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Therini  family. 
Other  sepulchres,  open  a  few  years 
since  for  the  inspection  of  the  tourist, 
are  now  closed.      Of  these  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  regretted  the  Deposito 
della  Scimia,  whose  walls  were  painted 
with  scenes  of  great  interest,  and  which 
was  filled  up  in  1859  by  the  proprietor ; 
and  the   Deposito   delle    Case,    with 
the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
painted  on  its  walls,  closed  of  late  by 
the  crumbling  in  of  the  earth. — The 
Tombs  of  the  Early  Christians  at  Chiusi 
will  interest  travellers  who  have  not 
seen  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  and  Na* 
pies,  from  which>  however,  they  present 
certain  points  of  difference.    Those  of 
Santa  Caterina,  discovered  in  1848,  the 
most  remarkable,  are  closed  with  fold- 
u>g  stone  doors  opening  into  a  chapel 
with  an  altar  and  an  episcopal  chair ;  out 
of  this  open  3  corridors,  with  graves  in  3 
tiers— firom  inscriptions  discovered  they 
appear  to  date  i  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines ;  the  other  catacombs,  those 
of  SuMttstiola,  nearer  to  the  lake,  are 
of  much  ruder  construction. 

The  CathedrcU  has  been  evidently  con- 
sfructed  with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
e^fices.  Its  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  18  antique  columns  of  un- 
equal size,  and  even  the  tomb  containing 
the  ashes  of  St.  Mustiola,  to  whom  the 


building  is  dedicated,  is  formed  out  of 
an  ancient  column.  On  the  walls  of  the 
arcade  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  nume- 
rous Roman  and  Etruscan  inscriptions 
have  been  placed,  tiles  with  Etruscan 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  ora- 
tories of  the  Confratemitik  della  Miseri- 
cordia  is  a  beautifully  worked  column  of 
African  marble,  wmch  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  edifice  of  imposing 
magnitude.  These  scattered  fragments 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Clusium ;  its  temples, 
like  those  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  to  build  the  churches  and 
other  edifices  of  the  modem  city. 

[Travellers  desirous  of  proceeding 
farther  into  Tuscany  may  do  so  from 
Chiusi  to  Montepulciano,  another 
Etruscan  town  (16  m.).  The  shortest 
road  will  be  by  rly.  It  skirts  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chiaro  di 
Montepulciano,  although  it  is  lower 
down  in  the  valley  and  som^  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  town.  A  longer  but 
more  interesting  road  is  that  through 
Sarteano  and  Chianciano.  The  pictu- 
resque and  neat  village  of  CetonOf  6  m. 
distant  from  Chiusi,  with  its  mediaeval 
casUe,  is  an  interesting  point  for  the 
geologist  and  the  antiquary.  It  is 
situated  on  an  olive-clad  height  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  dolomite  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  rises  above 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Astrone, 
to  an  elevation  of  3750  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ravines  in  the 
neighbourhood  exhibit  fine  sections  of 
the  tertiary  marine  (Pliocene)  strata. 
Cetona  has  a  small  inn  kept  by  Gio- 
vanni Davide.  The  antiquarian  inte- 
rest of  the  place  is  derived  from  the 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
Cavaliere  Terrosi*  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  proprietors,  whose  widow  liberally 
allows  it  to  be  visited  by  travellers* 
It  contains  numerous  painted  vases, 
and  2  cinerary  urns  of  singular  beauty 
and  perfection,  adorned  with  colour  and 
gold,  which  have  been  iUustrated  by 
Micali.  Signor  Francesco  Minutelli 
possesses  a  collection  of  bronzes  found 
in  the  hills  to  the  £.  of  the  town. 
Sarteano,  5  m.  distant,  is  situated  above 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  at  the  E.  extremity 
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of  an  elerated  plateao,  which  sepa-' 
rates  that  plain  firom  the  yallej  of 
the  Orcia ;  its  medisval  walls  present 
a  very  pictnresqne  appearance   from 
all    parts  of  the  vallej.      It  has   a 
tolerable  inn  kept  by  Lnigi  Vannetti. 
Sarteano  is  interesting  to  the  antiquary  | 
as  possessing  2  private  collections  of 
Etruscan  antiquities — ^the  Ist,  that  of 
Cavaliere  Barga^li,  containing  cinerary 
urns  of  much  interest;  the  2nd,  that 
of  Signor   Ferdinando   Fanelli,  con- 
sisting of  bronzes,  scarabspi,  &c.    Most 
of   these  objects  were  found  in  the 
Etruscan  necropolis  on  the  table-land 
W.  of  Sarteano,  where  a  vast  number 
of  Etruscan  tombs  haye  been  opened 
since  1 825,  and  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection  of  black  vases  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
was  obtained.    Some  were  found  also 
on  Monte  Solaja  to  the  N.  of  Sarteano, 
and  a  few  on  the  slopes,  and  even  on 
the  summit,  of  Monte  Cetona.     The 
tombs  generally  consist  of  single  cham- 
bers, with  a  central  pillar,  and  a  ledge 
running  round    the  unpainted  walls. 
The  hills  which  bound  the  yalley  on  the 
W.,   from  Cetona  to  Montepulciano, 
abound  in  Etruscan  tombs.    Chianciano, 
7  m.  from  Sarteano,  is  one  of    the 
popular  watering-places  of  Tuscany: 
Its  waters  and  hot  springs,  being  in 
high  repute  in  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic afiPections,  during  the  season  are 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  There  are 
2  InnSf  kept  by  Faenzi  and  Sporazzini, 
with  moderate  charges. 

The  position  of  Montepulciano,  4  m. 
from  Chianciano,  surrounded  by  me- 
diseval  walls,  and  perched  upon  a 
height,  is  highly  picturesque.  The  fine 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio  or  the 
Cathedral,  built  from  the  designs  of  A . 
di  Sangallo,  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  successful  works,  and  some  of  the 
palaces  in  the  town  are  by  the  same 
architect.  Scattered  over  diflferent 
parts  of  the  ch.  are  fragments  of  the 
splendid  monument,  by  Donatello  and 
Michelozzo,  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi, 
the  secretary  of  Pope  Martin  V. 
(1427),  especially  2  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  members  of 
the  Aragazzi  family,  let  into  the  two 
first  pillars  of  the  nave,  and  the  effigy 


of  the  deceased  on  L  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  The  High  Altar  is 
formed  of  the  basement  of  the  monu- 
ment, to  which  also  belong  the  statnes 
of  Faith  and  Fortitude.  The  fi^ade 
of  the  Bncella  palace  has  built  into  it 
several  bas-reliefe  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Etruscan  and  Boman  inscrip- 
tions. There  are.  some  good  I>elia 
Bobbia  bas-reliefii  in  the  town,  in  the 
chapels  of  the  Tribunali,  of  la  Misen- 
cordia,  and  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
in  the  Mnnicipio,  and  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  The  wines  of  Montepulciano  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially that  called  Manna,  the  "  d'ogni 
vino  il  re"  of  BedL 

A  road  firom  Montepulciano  through 
Pienza  (9  m.)  leads  into  the  carriage 
route  from  Bome  to  Siena  at  S.  Qnirico 
(6  m.),  as  noticed  in  Bte.  105 ;  or  the 
traveller  may  cross  to  Arezzo  by  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  which  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  hydraolic 
works  which  have  rendered  this  valley 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Europe.  Fojano,  through  which  the 
road  to  Arezzo  by  Torrita  passes  (the 
station  oi  Ad  Grcecos  on  the  Via  Cassia), 
is  16  m.  (Bte.  107).  A  third  road  by 
rly.  from  Montepulciano  leads  to  the 
rly.  Stat  at  Torrita,  and  from  there  to 
Siena,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn 
(Bte.  85) ;  and  a  fourth  to  Cortona  (15 
m.),  crossing  the  river  Chiana  at  Va- 
llano.] 


Excursion  to  Citta  della  Pieve. 

This  little  town,  so  interesting  for 
its  artistic  treasures,  may  be  reached 
from  Comajola ;  or,  still  better,  from 
the  Chiusi  stat.  The  distance  from 
the  former  is  about  10  m.,  from  the 
latter  6.    Light  carriages  may  be  pro- 
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cured  at  the  stat,  which,  after  seeing 
Cittd.  della  Pieve,  will  convey  the 
tourist  either  to  the  Ghiusi  stat.  on  the 
rly.  or  to  Chiusi  itself. 

[From  Comajola  stat.  the  carriage- 
road  to  Citta  della  Pieve  follows,  for 
2    m.,    the  foot    of   the   hills   which 
border  on  the  E.  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  to  Santa  Maria  di 
BorgOy  where  the  ascent  to  Cittk  deUa 
Pieve  commences,  still  through  a  pic- 
turesquely wooded  country  by  the  vil- 
lages   of    San    Lorenzo    and    Monte- 
leone,    where   it    attains    its    greatest 
elevation,  900  feet,  above  the  subjacent 
valley  (1712  above  the  sea).     From 
Monteleone  to  Cittk  della  Pieve  the  road 
runs  along  the  ridge  that  separates  the 
torrents  flowing  into  the  Chiana  on  the 
W.,  and  into  the  Nestore  on  the  E. 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  gate  a  good 
road  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  river 
branches  off  to  Perugia.    (Rte.  96.)] 

23  m.   CittI  deujl  Pieve.     (Inn, 
formerly  Giomella's,  near  the  gate.) 
The    town    is    clean.       Pop.    2138. 
Its    chief    interest  is   derived    from 
its    having    been    the    birthplace    of 
Pietro    Perugino.       In    the    oratory 
of    the     Disciplinatif     or    of     Santa 
Maria   d(^    Bianchi,    attached    to  the 
Chiesarella,  is  one  of  his  finest  frescos. 
It  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Ma^ ; 
the  Madonna  and  Child  are  sitting 
under  a  shed,  receiving  the  offerings 
of  the  Wise  Men.    The  Virgin  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful;    the  grouping  is 
varied  and  full  of  character ;  the  heads 
are  of  great  expression  and  elaborately 
finished ;  a  rich  landscape  with  horse- 
men and  various  figures  forms  the  back- 
ground.    This  painting,  although  in- 
jured by  the  damp  of  the  adjoining 
sacristy,  the  floor  of  which  was  formerly 
much  higher  than  the  oratory,  has  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other  by  Perugino 
in  the  town.     In  a  recess  below  the 
fresco  are  preserved  2  letters  of  Pietro 
relating  to  the  picture,  and  some  earthen 
pots  which  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained his  paints.  They  were  discovered 
enclosed  in  a  tin  box  under  the  floor 
of  the  sacristy  in  1835.     In  the  first 
letter   Pietro  states  that  the  picture 
Cent.  /*.— 1875. 


ought  to  cost  at  leAst  200  florins,  but 
that  he  will  be  content  with  100  as 
a  townsman  (come  paisano) ;  25  to  be 
paid  at  once  (jscubetOf  and  the  rest  in 
3  years,  25  each  year.  It  is  signed, 
"  lo  Piectro  penctore  mono  propia**  and 
dated  "  Feroscia  vencte  de  Fr^io,  1504." 
The  second  shows  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lessen  his  terms  to  75  florins;  he 
re(|uests  the  syndic  to  send  a  mule  and 
guide,  that  he  may  come  and  paint,  and 
says  that  he  will  abate  25  Florins,  '*  e 
niente  piu ;"  it  is  signed  as  before,  and 
dated  **  Perosda  1  de  Marzo  1504."  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Servites,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Orvieto,  are  the  remains  of 
his  fresco  of  the  Crucifiction  mined  by 
building  the  present  belflrey.  In  the 
Cathedral^  the  interior  of  which  has 
been  modernized,  are  his  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  first  chanel  on  the 
1.,  and  an  altarpiece  in  the  choir  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Saints 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  below,  planted, 
according  to  the  inscriution,  in  1513. 
In  the  Ch.  of  S.  Antonio,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1861, 
and  has  been  rebuilt,  is  a  fresco  by 
Pietro,  transferred  to  canvass;  it  re- 
repsents  S.  Antony  looking  out  of 
a  window,  with  S.  Paul  the  Hermit 
and  S.  Marcellus.  There  are  some 
good  Etruscan  sarcophagi  in  the  Casa 
Taccine,  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  view  from  the  gate  over 
the  valley  of  the  China  is  very  fine, 
embracing  the  peak  of  Catena  on  one 
side,  the  lake  and  site  of  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  with  Cortona  and  the 
mountains  between  the  latter  and 
Arezzo,  on  the  other.  From  its  con- 
siderable elevation  (1670  feet),  Cittli 
della  Pieve  is  free  from  malaria. 

Good  road  from  Cittk  della  Pieve  to 
Perugia. 

On  leaving  the  Chiusi  Stat,  the  rly. 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having 
the  hake  of  Chiusi  on  the  rt.  At  the 
S.  extremity,  where  the  Chiana  issues 
from  it,  are  the  mediseval  castles  of 
I  Beccati,  the  town  of  Vajano  on  the 
hill  beyond.  Turning  more  to  the  1. 
and  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  r 
Montepulciano,  passiog  near  the  lar 
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farm-buildings  of  Acquayiva,  the  rly. 
reaches  the 

6  m.  Salcini  Stat. 

6in.  SalarcoStaX.  From  here  a  road 
leads  to  Montepnlciano,  about  4  m.  on 
the  1.,  and  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  hereabouts. 
Carriages  start  from  Satarco  to  Monte- 
pnlciano on  the  aniyal  of  the  trains. 

4  m.  Torrita  Stat.,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

4  m.  Sinaltmga  Stat.  The  town  of 
this  name  is  on  the  hill  to  the  1.  From 
here  the  rly.  runs  up  the  lateral  valley 
of  the  Foenna  to 

3  m.  lAicignano  Stat,  and  from  there 
through  some  deep  cuttings  in  the 
Eocene  limestone  rocks  across  the  ridge 
— ^here,  howeyer,  scarcely  perceptible  as 
such — ^that  bounds  the  Val  di  Chiana 
on  the  W.,  and  through  a  pretty  well- 
wooded  country  to 

8  m.  Eapokmo  Stat/ close  to  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  built  on  a  tufaceous  eleva- 
tion, a  deposit  from  the  mineral  springs. 
K.  is  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
line,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chiana 
and  Ombrone.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  here  we  reach  the  marine  Plio- 
cene marls,  which  continue  all  the  way 
to  Siena. 

4  m.  Aactano  Stat.  From  here 
branches  off  the  rly.  from  Siena  to 
Grosseto,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Asso 
and  Ombrone,  open  as  far  as  Torre- 
nieri  only  (Rte.  81a).  5  m.  from  Siena 
the  rly.  passes  above  the  Tavema 
d'Arbia,  from  where  the  country 
becomes  less  bleak,  the  farms  and  villas 
increasing  in  number  and  extent  as  we 
approach  the  city ;  the  line  rises  to  the 
entrance  of  the  rly.  tunnel)  from  which 
a  steep  incline,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
brings  us  to  the 

21  m.  Siena  Stat.,  near  the  Porta  di 
S*  Lorenzo  (see  p*  831).  For  rly. 
to  Florence  see  Rte.  105^ 


ROUTE  98. 

TEBNI  TO  BOHE,  BT  BIETI  AND  THE 
VIA  8AIABIA. 

XILBS. 

TernitoRiett 18 

Rtetl  to  Poggio  San  Loreiuo    ...  9 

P.  S.  Lorenzo  to  the  Osterla  di  Gorrese  19 

Oat.  dl  Ck>rre8e  to  Rome  (Rail)      .      .  23 

(69  m.) 


Temi  is  described  in  Rte.  107. 

This  road  is  in  very  fair  condition, 
but,  having  no  post-stations  on  it,  must 
be  travelled  by  diligence  or  vetturino, 
which  will  require  2  days,  the  first  to 
Rieti,  visiting  the  falls  of  Temi  on 
the  way.  There  are  daily  public  con- 
veyances between  Temi  and  Rieti, 
p^orming  the  journey  in  5  hrs. ;  or 
carriages  will  be  furnished  by  the 
innkeepers:  from  Rieti  a  very  fair 
diligence  starts  for  Gorrese  on  the  rly., 
and  Home. 

Leaving  Temi,  the  road  is  the  same 
as  that  to  the  Cascades^  described 
under  Rte.  107.  From  Papigno  it 
'  ascends  to  gain  the  plain.  [From  the 
summit  of  the  ascent  a  road  branches 
off  on  1.)  and  after  crossing  the  Velino 
and  running  along  the  small  Logo  di 
VelinOf  the  Locus  T^/mtis  of  the  ancients, 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  reaches  Pie  di 
LucOf  picturesquely  situated  near  the 
water's  edge ;  this  small  town  is  cele- 
brated for  a  remarkable  echo.  The 
proprietors  of  the  H6tel  d'Europe  at 
Temi  have  apartments  to  let  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  stay  here.] 
Returning  to  the  top  of  the  Pass  near 
the  Upper  Falls,  the  high  road  to  Rieti, 
after  4  m.  parallel  to  the  river,  reaches 
the  plam,  crossing  the  Velino  near  its 
junction   with   the   Tirano,  and  con- 
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tinning  alonglthe  L  bank  of  thd  fonner 
to  Rieti. 

Mteti  (Inns;  the  Campana  in  the 
Piazza,  and  the  Posta  in  (the  Cono ; 
both  very  indifferent),  the  ancient 
Heate ;  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  Via  Salaria ;  an  epis- 
copal city  of  12,000  Inhab.,  and  chie/ 
town  of  a  lar^e  province.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  nch  agricultural  district, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  other  productions  irom  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  capi- 
tal. There  is  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller as  regards  its  monuments.  The 
cathedral,  originally  in  the  Gothic 
st^le,  has  been  modernized;  a  Roman 
milestone  has  been  employed  as  one 
of  the  columns  of  the  crypt.  In  the 
church  of  La  Scala  is  a  monument 
to  a  Countess  Alfani,  by  Thonoaldsen, 
Near  the  Porta  Accarana  a  mutilated 
statue,  called  the  Marbo  Cibocco,  is  said 
to  be  that  raised  by  the  people  of  Rieti 
to  Cicero  [for  advocating  their  cause  in 
the  Senate  relative  to  the  inundations 
of  the  subjacent  plain  of  the  Velinus. 
There  were  some  second-rate  pictures 
in  a  Pal.  Ricci.  Rieti,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Uie  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Rhsea,  the  Latin  Cybele. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  breed  of  mules.  From  its  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  sea  its  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  cold  in  winter,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountains,  but  delight- 
ful in  summer.  Its  luxuriant  mea- 
dows were  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the 
Rosea  rura  Velini,  A  good  road  leads 
by  the  Pass  of  Antrochcco  from  Rieti 
to  Civita  Du(»le,  Aquila,  and  Popoli. 
Excursions  can  be  made  from  Rieti 
to  Lionessa,  where  there  are  some 
curious  Gothic  churches ;  to  Cofficelli, 
the  birthplace  of  Vespasian ;  and  to 
8.  Vittormo,  the  ancient  Amitemumt 
where  Sallust  was  born  (see  Handbook 
of  S.  Itaiy,  Rte.  142). 

A  fair  diligence  leaves  Rieti  3  times 
a  week  for  the  rly.  stat.  at  Correse, 
22  m.  from  Rome,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  at  an  early  hour, 
performing  the  journey  in  10  hours, 
returning  from  Rome  on   the  inter- 


mediate days.  There  are  regular  con- 
veyances in  connection  with  it  from 
Rieti  to  Antrodocco,  Civita  DucaJe, 
Popoli,  &c. 

From  Rieti  to  Rome  the  road  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Sala- 
ria. Soon  after  leaving  it  crosses  the 
Turano,  ascending  the  Itariana  along 
the  l.;bank  of  the  torrent,  and  after- 
wards' to  the*  pass  of  Omaro,  2140  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  descent  on  the 
W.  side  is  steep,  to 

9  m.  PogguASan  Lorenzo,  a  miser*^ 
able  osteria,  near  the  highest  part  of 
the  chain  that  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Turano  from  that  of  the  Tiber. 
Between  it  and  Nerola  are  two  others, 
called  the  Osteria  della  Scaletta  and 
Ost.  del  Olmo,  near  which  are  several 
ancient  tombs.  From  the  Ost.  deir 
Olmo  to  the  Ponte  Mercato,  below 
Nerola,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river 
of  Correse,  it  skirts  the  base  of  Monte 
Carpigno.  On  a  rising  ground  opposite, 
and  about  a  mile  distant  from  this 
bridge,  is 

Nerola^  a  village  of  less  than  400 
souls,  placed  in  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  position,  with  an  old  feudal 
castle  belonging  to  the  Barberini  family. 
It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Pegillumy  from  which  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 

Instead  of  following  the  ancient  Via 
Salaria,  which  passed  below  Monte  Li- 
bretti, and  in  a  more  direct  line  to 
Rome,  the  modem  route  runs  more  to 
the  west  and  parallel  to  the  Correse. 
to  gain  the  plain  of  the  Tiber.  3  m. 
beyond  Ponte  di  Mercato,  where  the 
road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  about  1  m. 
on  the  rt.,  is  the  hamlet  of  Correse,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Cures,  the 
capital  of  the  Sabines  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Umbrians,  who  were  expelled 
from  Reate  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Sabines  on  settling  here. 
The  war  between  Tatius  the  king  of 
Cures  and  Romulus  after  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  virgins,  the  famous  compact  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Cures  were 
removed  to  Rome,  where  Tatius  shared 
the  throne  with  Romulus,  and  the  s^' 
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more  interesting  history  of  Noma,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  erery  traveller. 
On  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  is  the 
chapel  or  hermitage  of  the  Madonna 
(TArci  or  MomitoriOf  supposed  to  stand, 
as  its  name  indicates,  where  formerly 
rose  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the  Sabine 
capital.  The  ch.  is  surrounded  bj  a 
square  enclosure,  whose  walls  are  built 
of  massive  blocks.  There  are  no  traces 
of  walls,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
another  corroboration  of  the  position, 
for,  according  to  Dionysius,  it  was  not 
walled.  The  histories  of  Tatius  and 
of  Numa  are  frequently  noticed  by 
the  Roman  poets : — 

*'  Kec  procal  hinc  Bomam,  et  raptas  sine  more 
Sabinas 
Gonaesau  caveaB,  magnis  Giroensibua  actis, 
Addiderat,  subitoque  novum  consorgere  bel- 

Imn 
Romnlidis,  Tatioqne  aeni,  Curlbusqne  severia." 

Virg,  JSfn.  vlil. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Correse  has 
been  little  explored.  Rejoining  the 
carriage-road  4  miles  farther  down  the 
valley,  we  reach  Ost.  di  Correse. 

19  m.  Osteria  or  Pasao  di  Correse 
Stat.,  where  a  direct  road  from  Rome 
to  Temi  branches  off.  The  village  of 
Fiano,  a  fief  of  the  ducal  family  of 
Ottobuoni,  is  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tiber. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  which  bounds  the  Campagna  on 
the  E.,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  Monte  Genaro,  easily  recognised 
by  its  pyramidal  form.  From  near 
here  the  rly.  follows  the  line  of  the 
carriage-road  to  Rome. 

After  passing  the  river  Correse  the 
road  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  crosses  several  of  its  small  tri- 
butary streams.  A  mile  beyond  the 
Osteria  del  Grillo,  near  where  the 
Pradaroni  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber, 
the  modem  road  joins  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Via  SaJaria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  is  situated 
(2  m.  on  1.)  the  town  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  The  modem  town  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  palace  with  an 
elevated  tower  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Piombino.  The  country 
for  miles  around  abounds  in  planta- 


tions of  vines,  the  wine  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  the  best  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Rome.  3  m. 
N.  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  Qrotta  Ma- 
rozzOf  the  probable  site  of  Eretum, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
assistance  to  Tumns. 

[The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  Mentana,  2  m.  to  the  S.E.,  whidi 
contains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentum,  but  there  are  no  re- 
mains now  visible  except  some  detached 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  6  m.  from 
it  is  the  village  of  St,  Angelo  in  Co- 
poccia,  the  site  of  Comiculum;  it  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect  ex- 
tending from  Soracte  to  the  very  verge 
of  the'  Campagna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Servius  Tullius,  and  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  Montea  Comiculani 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Some 
remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal  walls 
still  exist.  It  was  between  here  and 
Monte  Rotondo  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Papal  troops  and  the  Gari- 
baldlans  took  place  in  1867,  when  the 
latter  were  defeated.] 

The   carriage-roaid    (and  the   rly., 
which   runs   parallel    to    it   until   it 
reaches  the  Anio),  after  leaving  Monte 
Rotondo  on  the  1.,  proceeds  by  Fonte 
di  Papa,  Santa  Colomba,  and  Marci- 
gliana,  the  two  latter  situated  on  emi- 
nences above  the  road.    On  the  rt.  hand, 
nearly  opposite  Fonte  di  Papa,  is  an 
ancient  tumulus  and  fountain,  mark- 
ing the  line  of  the  Via  Salaria.     Sta, 
Colomba,   probably    the    site    of    the 
Alban  colony  of  Crustumerium,  is  well 
known  for  its  capture  by   Romulus. 
On  the  hill  above  Marcigliana,  at  Mar- 
cigliana  Vecchia,  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  villas.* 

Soon  after  the  torrent  of  the  Sette 
Bagni,  long  confounded  with  the  Allia, 
is  crossed  at  Malpasso,  beyond  which, 
and  at  the  6th  mile  from  Rome,  Uie 
road  passes  over  the  gentle  rising  on 
which  stood  the  Sabine  city  of  FUenos, 

*  See  Uamdbook  qf  Some,  Kzcuralooa. 
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so   celebrated  for   its   repeated  wars 
with  Rome,  that  Livy  remarks,  "  It 
was  almost  more  frequently  captured 
than  attacked ; "  from  here  is  the  first 
view  of  St.  Peter's.    The  most  promi- 
nent objects  which  now  mark  its  site 
are  Castel  Giubileo  on  the  rt.,  and  the 
Vilia  Spada  on  the  1.  of  the  road.    The 
Villa    Spada    stands  on  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon, 
where  Nero  destroyed  himself,  whilst 
others  place  it  at  La  Torre  Serpentara, 
^  m.  farther,  and  near  to  which,  at  a 
much  remoter  period,  Metius  Fuffetius, 
the   treacherous  leader  of  the  Alban 
forces,  took  his  station  to  witness  the 
battle  between  Tullus  Hostilius  and 
the  troops  of  Veil  and  Fidenie.   Castel 
Giubileo    is    supposed    by    some   to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  arx  or  citadel 
of  Fiaense ;  below  it  towards  the  river 
some  sepulchral  excavations  are  seen 
in  the  side  of  the  cliff.     From  here 
there  are  good  views  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber,  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Cremera  and  Valchetta,  which  empty 
themselves  into  it,  nearlv  opposite. 

The  plain  traversed  beyond  Castel 
Giubileo,  and  bordering  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans. 

[A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching 
the  Anio,  the  rly.  runs  to  the  1.,  and, 
crossing  it  by  an  iron  bridge,  follows 
that  river  to  near  the  Ponte  Mammolo, 
and  from  there  ajscends  gradually, 
passing  behind  the  great  extramural 
cemetery  and  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  to 
near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  where  it  cuts 
through  the  city  widls  before  reaching 
the  central  rly.  stat.3 

The  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Salaro.  After  passing  this  bridge  a 
green  hill  rises  before  us  and  on  the 
rt.,  upon  whose  summit  stood  Antem- 
NJE,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains. 
From  here  the  road,  rising  through 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa  and  ashes,  pro- 
ceeds almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Rome, 
which  it  enters  by  the  Porta  Salaria, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  elegant 
villi^.     Before  reaching  the  gate  it 


skirts  on  the  1.  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Albani.    (See  Excursions  in  Handbook 
of  Borne,) 
14  m«  Rome. 


ROUTE  99. 

ANOONATO  SPOLETO,BT  FEBMO,  ASCOLT, 
AND  NOBCIA. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  can  be 
performed  by  following  the  rly.  to 
Civita  Nova,  from  whi<m  public  con- 
veyances start  for  Macerata;  to  the 
Stat,  of  Porto  di  Seme  Gioreio  for 
Fermo;  or  to  that  of  Porto  d'Ascoli 
for  Ascoli.  (See  Rte.  143,  Handbook  of 
South  Italy,) 

(From  Ancona  to  Loreto  and  Mace- 
rata, see  Rte.  88,  42  m.) 

Leaving  Macerata,  we  descend  for 
four  miles  to  the  Chienti,  passing  the 
handsome  ch.  of  Le  Vergini,  from  the 
deagns  of  Bramante.  2  m.  farther  is  the 
village  of  Pau8ulcB,ihe  modern Montolmo, 
where  the  historian  of  painting,  Lanzi, 
was  bom;  there  is  a  curious  picture  of 
the  I4th  centv.,  in  3  compartments,  m 
the  village  ch.,  signed  by  Andrea  di 
Bologna.  At  the  7th  mile  from  Mace- 
rata the  road  to  Fermo  branches  off 
on  the  rt.  from  the  main  line,  passing 
through  S,  Giusto  (where,  in  the  ch,  o^ 
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the  Zoeoolanti,  there  b  one  of  the 
best  paintings  of  Bernardino  Lotto) 
and  Monte  Geuaio ;  after  crossing 
the  Leta  and  the  Tenna  torrents,  we 
ascend  to 

Fermo  (the  'only  Inn  at  all  passable, 
and  it  is  y eir.indinerent,  is  in  the  Piazza 
Grande),  the  Firmum  Piceman  of  the 
Romans,  an  archiepiscopal  city  with 
irregular  streets,  sitoated  on  uie  top 
of  a  hill.  This  See,  until  hitelj  one  of 
the  richest  pieces  of  Church  preferment 
in  the  Pope's  gift,  is  generally  bestowed 
upon  a  CardinaL  The  Cathedral^  of 
the  14th  cent.,  is  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  town.  From  the  neig^hbonring 
Girone,  or  public  walk,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  subjacent  coun- 
tnr.  Under  the  portico  of  the  Duomo, 
of  the  14th  cent.,  stand  a  Soman 
sepulchral  urn,  some  tombs  of  the 
Bishops  of  Fermo,  of  S.  Mateuccl, 
and  two  handsome)  ones  of  Gioyanni 
ViBconti  d'Oleggio,  by  BuenaoenJtura 
or  TarOy  of  Im<Ma,  a  yery  little  known 
sculptor,  and  Orazio  Brancadoro,  La 
Chiesa  Grande  is  modem;  it  con- 
tuns  a  good  Ciborwm,  with  seyeral 
small  statues ;  in  the  crypt  is  an  early 
Christian  urn,  probably  of  the  4th 
cent.  In  the  ch.  of  S,  Francesco  is 
a  good  monument  by  Sansovino,  1530,  to 
Ludoyico  Uffreducci,  nephew  of  the 
fiunous  01iyerotto,one  of  Macchiayelli's 
model  tyrants,  who  became  Lord  of 
Fermo  after  the  massacre  of  his  uncle 
and  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of 
the  place  inyited  to  a  banquet.  A 
Natiyity  in  the  ch.  of  8.  Faippo  is 
attributed  to  Rubens;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hospital  is  a  triptych 
painted  by  Andrea  da  Bologna,  similar 
to  that  we  haye  seen  at  Montolmo.  In 
the  house  of  Count  Vinci  there  is  a 
series  of  14  small'paintings  by  Vittoria 
CrioelH;  and  in  that  of  the  Dominici  fa- 
mily seyeral  antique  objects  discoyered 
in  the  ruins  •of  the  Roman  Falerona, 
The  Public  Library  contains  seyeral 
MSS.  of  local  historical  interest. 

descending  ft^m  Fermo  for  3  m., 
irrive  at  Porto  di  Fermo,  or  di  S. 
-gio,  18m.  from  Macerata,  where 
3  is  a  fair  locanda,  the  Leone  d^Oro, 


10  m.  N.  k  die  port  and  stet.  on  die 
rly.  of  Qyita  Noya,  and  6  that  of  S. 
Elpidio.    Continuing  ^in  an    oppoate 
direction  and   dose   to  the  sea-side, 
after   14  m.  we  reach   GroUamare,   a 
good-sized  yillage  with  a  fiur  locanda; 
3  m.  fiirther  S.  Benedetto ;  and  3  m. 
Torre  or  Porto  di  Asooli,  aboat  1  m. 
before  arriying  at  the  former  Neiqmli- 
tan  frontier,  formed  here  by  the  Thomto. 
The  country  along  the  coast  fix>m  CSvita 
Noya  is  a  perfect  garden ;  the  climate 
is  so  mild  that  the  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  flourish  out  of  doors ;   the  vil- 
lages are  much  ftequented  in  summer 
for  sea-bathing,  and  in  winter  by  in- 
yalids. 

From  Porto  d'Ascoli  the  road  tarns 
suddenly  to  the  rt,  and,  running 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tronto,  after 
16  m.  reaches  Ascoli.  A  diligence 
runs  from  the  railway  station  at 
Porto  San  Benedetto  in  correspond- 
ence with  all  the  trains,  employing 
about  3  hrs. 

Ascoli  (7nn ;  the  best  is  the  Chi- 
aye  d'  Oro,  behind  the  I4azza  del  Po- 
polo),  the  Asctdum  Picenvm  of  the  Ro- 
mans, supposed  to  haye  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi.  Asculum  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  that  entered  into  the  Social  War, 
killing  on  the  occasion*  the  Proconsul 
Servilius  and  seyeral  Roman  citizens. 
Destroyed   by  Pompeius  Strabo,   the 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  it  became 
afterwards  a  Roman  municipium;  at  a 
later  period  it  followed  the  same  course 
as  the  other  ^royinces  on  the  Adriatic ; 
it  was    an   important    town    of   the 
Maritime  Pentapolis  ;  under  the  Lom- 
bards it  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
Spoleto,  and  under  the  Carloyingians  be- 
came an  independent  earldom  (774).   In 
the  llth  centy.  it  was  goyemed  as  a 
free  town  by  its  bishops,  to  whom  Ser- 
gius  IV.  in  1009  transferred  the  earl- 
dom, and  subsequently  by  its  petty 
lords  or  tyrants,  until  it  finally  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Papal  proyinces. 
Ascoli  contains  about  13,500  Inhab.;  it 
is  situated  on    a   decliyity   between 
the  Tronto  and  Castellano,  near  their 
junction,    these   streams  surrounding 
it    on    7-8ths    of  the   circuit  of  Its 
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walls ;  its  position  was  a  strong  one 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the 
space  between  the  two  riTers  being  de- 
fended by  a  Roman  wall  formed  of  tra- 
vertine blocks  asdescribed  by  Vitnivins. 
It  was  on  this  side  that  the  Via  Salaria 
entered  at  the  I07th  m.  from  Rome,  by 
a  well-preserved   double-arched  gate 
still  called  the  Porta  Romana.    At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  be- 
yond the  Porta  dei  Capnccini,  is  a 
Koman  bridge  over  the  Tronto,  and 
another  over  the  Castellano,  ontside 
the  Porta  Maggiore.    There  are  some 
.  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  town : 
two    columns   with    the   cella   of  a 
tetrastyle   temple    at  the   ch.  of  S. 
Ilario;  some  Roman  constructions  in 
that  of  S.  Gregorio  Magno ;  portions 
of  an  Ionic  temple  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Venanzio;  two  columns  of  Oriental 
granite  at  S.  Angelo  Magno ;  and  re- 
mains  of  a   theatre  and  naumachia. 
Two  palaces  near  the  ch.  of  II  Suf- 
fraggio  are  supposed   to   be  of  the 
9th  cent 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Emidius,  its  first  bishop,  in  the 
4th  cent,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Ba- 
silica founded  by  Constantine,  of  which 
some  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the 
walls  alongside  the  Porta  Lamusa,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  15th  cent.  The 
cupola  of  the  Duomo  resembles  that  of 
the  ch.  of  S.  Michele  atFavia,and  may 
date  from  the  9th  cent.  Within  the 
ch.  is  a  good  picture  in  15  compart- 
ments, by  Carlo  CriveUi,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  a  Vieik  or  dead 
Saviour,  and  Uie  12  Apostles.  In  the 
sacristy  are  some  presses  in  tarsia- 
work  of  1565;  and  in  the  treasury  a 
very  handsome  piviale,  presented  by 
Nicholas  IV.  There  is  a  detached 
Baptistery  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cathedral.  In  the  Panichi  Palace, 
on  the  Piazza  dell'  Arrin^o,  near  the 
Duomo,  is  a  good  painting  ^by  Cola 
delV  AmatrtGe, 

The  Piazza  dMP  Arringo  contains 
the  JPalazzo  Comunale  and  a  monument 
erected  to  Paul  III.,  with  a  bust  of 
Julius  II.,  beneath  which  is  inscribed  i 
**  o6  restitutam  libertatem,"    The  Log-  | 


S'a  de'  Nobili  has  a  painting  by 
[>la  dell'  Amatrice.  The  ch.  of  S, 
I^ancesco,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
has  a  very  handsome  Lombardo- 
Gothic  fk9ade,  and  in  the  interior 
another  good  painting  by  the  same 
artist  The  ch.  of  3.  Margherita  has 
fine  paintings,  and  some  frescos  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  by  Cola ;  and 
in  the  Hospital  is  preserved  a  good 
specimen  bv  Carlo  Crivelli,  The  prin- 
cipal  churches  of  AscoU  are  S.  Agos- 
tino,  the  Concezzione,  SS.  Gregorio, 
Venanzio,  and .  Tommaso.  The  town 
is  traversed  by  a  long  street,  the  Corso, 
following  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria,  between  the  Porta  Romana 
and  Porta  Maggiore,  and  b^  the  Via 
Nova  from  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  dell' 
Arringo  and  the  Duomo.  There  is  a 
good  theatre,  the  Teatro  Ventidio, 

The  fortress,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  was  erected  frt>m  the  designs 
of  A.  di  Sangallo.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
and  Ventidius  Bassus  were  natives  of 
Ascoli. 

Leaving  Ascoli,  the  road  continues  to 
ascend  the  valley^  of  the  Tronto,  fol- 
lowing Ae  direction  of  the  Via  Salaria ;, 
at  the  2nd  mile  a  road  turns  off  to 
Mazzano,  where  there  is  a  curious 
natural  bridge ;  passing  by  Cavaceppo 
(7  m.),  with  pretty  gardens  belonging 
to  the  Sacconi  family;  and  after- 
wards the  mineral  springs  of  VAcqua 
Santa  (12  m.),  the  ad  Aquas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Itinerary.  These  waters, 
freauented  in  the  summer  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  contain  iodine, 
and  issue  from  the  g^und  at  a 
temperature  of  96^  Fahr.  8  m.  fiirther 
is  Arquata,  beyond  which  the  road  is  no 
longer  passable  for  carriages,  and  the 
rest  of  me  route  as  far  as  Norcia,  about 
25  m.,  must  be  performed  on  horseback. 
A  new  road  is  in  progress,  passing  bv 
Qumto  Decimo  and  the  Piano  di  CasteU 
luccio.  In  winter  this  passage  of  the 
Apennines  is  difficult  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  snow ;  the  mountain  of  La 
Sibilla,  one  of  the  lughest  peaks  of  the 
Umbrian  chain,  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  table-land  or  Alto- 
piano  of  Castelluccio. 

Norcia^  an  episcopal  town,  near  th*^ 
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head  of  the  up^  vallej  of  the  Corno, 
one  of  the  tnbutaries  of  the  Nera» 
contained  4600  Inhab.  before  the 
frightful  earthquake  of  1858,  which 
nearly  levelled  it  to  the  sround ;  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  S.  Benedict,  of 
Sta.  Scolastica  his  sister,  and  in  more 
remote  times  of  Vespasia  Polla,  the 
mother  of  Vespaaan.  There  are  some 
mineral  waters  in  the  Ticinity,  similar 
to  those  of  rAoqna  Santa,  on  the  eastern 
decli'^^  of  the  chain  towards  Ascoli. 
From  Norcia  the  road  practicable 
for  carriages  traverses  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nera,  by  Serraoalley 
Treponzio^  and  Pie  di  Patemo,  There 
are  small  inns  at  the  two  latter 
places.  At  S.  Anatolia  it  crosses  the 
Nera,  here  considerably  increased  in 
volume  fh>m  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  descend  from  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  La  Sibilla.  Between  S.  Ana- 
tolia and  the  valley  of  Spoleto  another 
range  of  hills  is  crossea,  the  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  the  Monte 
Somma,  between  Spoleto  and  Temi,  is 
the  most  elevated  point. 


ROUTE  100. 


CIVITA  TECCHIA  TO  ROME— RAII.. 


KIL.  v. 

Civita  VeochlA  to 
Santa  MarineUa  10    6 
RioFiume      .  16    9 
Santa  Severs  .  19  11 
Furbara .    .    .  24  15 


Palo    •    .    • 
Macarese 
Ponte  Qalera 
LaMagliana 
Rome  .    •    . 


KTi..  ir. 
.  33  20 
>  47  29 
.  59  36 
.  67  41 
,    81  60 


For  description  of  Civita  Veochia  see 
Rte.  83. 

The  railroad  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Rome  runs  near  to  the  sea-coast 
for  one-half  of  the  distance,  as  far 
as  Palo;  the  staUon  is  about  i  m. 
outside  the  gate  towards  Rome,  and  to 
which  omnibuses  ply  from  the  Piazza  to 
meet  the  trains.  On  leaving  the  line 
traverses,  for  the  first  5  miles,  a  bare 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  prolon- 
gation of  the  range  of  hills  of  La  TolSi, 
as  far  as  Cape  Linaro,  on  the  point  of 
which  is  the  Torre  Chiaruccia,  which 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Castrum  Nomtm^  on  the  Via 
Aurelia;  in  this  portion  there  are 
several  deep  cuttings  through  the  sand- 
stone rock.  Here  the  road  makes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  E.,  the  whole  bay  of  the 
delta  of  the  Tiber  opens,  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  Alban  mountains  and  the 
more  distant  Volscian  range,  and  even 
the  fur-away  Circean  promontory,  may 
be  descried  on  the  distant  horizon. 

6  m.  Santa  MarineUa  is  a  mediseval 
castle,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pu- 
nicum,  overlooking  a  small  cove  where 
fishing-boats  find  a  shelter  from  west- 
erly winds.  Not  far  from  Santa  Mari- 
neUa, on  the  L,  is  an  Etruscan  site,  at 
the  Puntone  del  Castrato^  Here  the 
traveller  arriving  from  the  north  will 
see  the  first  date-palm  ffrowing  out  of 
doors  in  the  garden  of  the  castle.    Im- 
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mediately  beyond  it,  and  close  to  the 
high  road  on  the  rt.,  is  a  ruin  of  one 
of  the  Roman  bridges  by  which  the 
Via  Aurelia  crossed  a  small  stream ; 
it  is^  built  of  massive  blocks,  and  is 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Several 
small  rivers  are  crossed  between  this 
and  Santa  Severe,  the  largest  descend- 
ing from  a  wide  valley  in  the  chain  of 
La  Tolfa,  on  our  left. 

5  m.  Santa  Severa   Stat.    The  rly. 
passes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.  of  the  old  Castle,  a  very    pictu- 
resque   fortress  of  the  Midme  Ages, 
originally  a. stronghold  of  the  Counts 
of  Galera,    then  of  the  Orsinis,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  Santo 
Spirito  at  Rome.    The  square  Castle, 
with  its  towers  and  detached  donjon, 
is  a  good   specimen    of  the  military 
construction    of    the    period:    round 
these  extends    a   wall  with    turrets. 
Santa  Severa  occupies  the  site  of  Pyrgos, 
the  **Pyrgi  Veteres"  of  Virgil,  the  port 
and  naval  arsenal  of  Agylla  or  Caere. 
It  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
for  its  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  or  Leu- 
cotea,  whioi  was  plundered  391  years 
before  our  era  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, who   carried   off  an    immense 
amount  of  gold,  the  accumulated  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.    It 
was  notorious  also  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  most  cruel  pirates  of  ancient 
times.    In  the  substructions  of  the  me- 
diseval  castle  may  be  seen  some  frag- 
ments of  polygonied  masonry,  suppos^ 
to  form  a  part  of  the  quadrangular  enclo- 
sure by  which  the  ancient  town  was  sur- 
rounded. Leaving  Santa  Severa,  we  cross 
several  small  streams  for  the  next  6  m. 
The  picturesque  hills  on  the  1.  are  those 
of  II  8as80f  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  same  name,  the 
AqucB  CceretaruB  of  the  Romans,  and 
which  derive  their  modem  appellation 
from  the  remarkable  bare  crag,  called 
11  Sasso,  close  by.     The  square)  tower 
on  the  sea-coast  to  the  rt.  is  the  Torre 
Flavia :  near  it  are  some  Roman  ruins. 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Palo,  and  be- 
fore  reaching  the  Vaccina  torrent,  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  easily  recognised  by  a  large 
building,  a  granary,  at  the  foot  of  a 


hill;  the  Vaccina  descends  fl'om  the 
hills  of  Bracciano,  passing  in  a  deep 
ravine  under  the  modem  village,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Agylla,  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  the 
Cseritis  Amnis  of  the  iBneid,  that 
Virgil  tells  us  his  hero  received  the 
**  god-wrought  arms"  from  Venus : 

"  Clypei  Don  enarrabile  textum. 
Illic  res  Italas,  Romanorumque  tiriumphos, 
Fecerat  igoipotens." 

The  Sangumara  stream  is  crossed  about 
1  m.  before  reaching 

9  xn.  Palo  Stat.,  about  i  m.  N.  of 
the  village,  which  consists  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  sea-shore,  occupying  the 
site  of  Alsiian,  a  dependency  of  Caere. 
Here  Pompey  ana  Antoninus  Pius 
had  villas ;  the  onl^r  existing  ruins  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  connected 
with  the  ancient  Port.  Close  to  the 
shore  are  a  large  villa  and  a  castle  of 
the  15th  cent.,  both  belonging  to  the 
Odescalchi  family.  The  roadstead  is 
open,  and  only  frequented  b^  fishing- 
boats  and  a  few  feluccas  which  bring 
iron  from  the  Tuscan  smelting  works 
at  Follonica  to  supply  the  forges  at  Brac- 
ciano, 15  m.  distant.  The  Jnn  is  very 
indifferent,  and  the  charges  exorbitant. 
Sleeping  after  the  1st  of  June  ought  to 
be  avoided  on  account  of  the  mdaria, 
which  manifests  itself  here  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  summer.  (The  de- 
scription of  the  Etruscan  remains  about 
Cervetri  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  Excursions  from  Rome,  in  our 
description  of  its  environs.)  Leaving 
Palo,  the  railway  continues  parallel 
to  the  post-road,  diverging  from  the 
coast-line.  1  m.  beyond  is  the  old 
post-station  of  Monterone,  close  to 
which  are  several  large  Tumuli 
called  the  Colli  Tufarini,  from  the 
masses  of  tufa  or  coarse  limestone  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Some  of  these 
mounds  were  opened  in  1838,  and 
proved  to  be  very  ancient  Etruscan 
sepulchres;  they  formed  probably  a  part 
of  the  necropolis  of  the  neighbouring 
Alsium.  Beyond  Monterone  me  Capine 
stream  is  crossed  near  the  Osteria  of 
Statua,  on  1.,  the  mutatio  of  Ad  Turres, 
on  the  Via  Aurelia,  with  remains  o^ 
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mediSTsl  eiftle.  There  is  a  nuned 
sepalehre  and  walls  of  opus  rttiadaimn 
on  each  fide  of  the  bridge.  A  mUe 
ferther  is  Palidoro^  near  a  connderable 
stream  which  has  its  sonice  in  the 
hills  behind  Bracciano:  the  large  &mi 
buildings  and  ch.  on  the  U  i^^v  it, 
belong  to  the  Hospital  of  8.  %iirito  at 
Borne.  I  To  the  L  of  Palidoro  is  the 
Seha  la  Roccd,  where  some  fine  spera- 
mens  of  Etruscan  jewellery  were  found 
in  1840.  The  ruined  tower  of  Tcrrim' 
pietra,  1  m.  farther  on  tibe  1.,  stands 
near  the  supposed  site  of  BcsfnanOj  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Peutingerian  map. 
About  2  m.  from  Palidoro  the  torrent 
of  I  Tre  Denari  is  crossed;  before 
reaching  this  the  carriage-road  and 
railway  separate,  the  latter  following 
the  base  of  the  MUs,  which  bound  the 
plain,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  4  m.  further 
it  passes  the  Macarese  stat,  near  to 
which,  ou  the  rt.,  is  a  large  villa,  with 
extensiye  farm  buildings,  belonging  to 
Prince  Bospigliosi.  The  Rospigliosl 
Villa  is  supposed  to  stand  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Fregelke,  The 
river  passed  here  is  the  Arrone,  which 
flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano. 
The  railway  for  the  next  7  m.  crosses 
a  richjmeadow  and  pasture  country,  in- 
terspersed with  woods,  until  reaching 
Pcnte  di  Btodera  Stat.,  where  it  debouches 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  From 
Ponte  Gralera  a  road  branches  off  to 
Porto  (6  m.)  and  to  Fiumiclno  (8  m.), 
the  modem  port  of  Rome.  We  continue 
along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having  on 
the  rt.  the  pbdn  of  Ccanpo  di  Merh,  and 
the  Tiber  beyond,  as  far  as  La  Magliana 
Stat,  ^described  in  the  Excursions  from 
Rome).  On  leaving  La  Magliana  the 
railway  runs  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  penetrating  through  a  deep  cut- 
ting in  the  quatemair  gravel-beds  of 
the  Monte  delle  Piche,  on  emerging 
from  which  is  seen  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul's  on  rt. ;  a  little  &rther  on, 
roundinff  the  hills  of  Sta.  Passera 
and  11  Truglio,  we  discover  the  first 
view  of  Rome,  with  a  glorious  pro- 
spect over  the  Campagna  and  the 
Alban  hills  beyond.  Following!  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Verde,  on  the  1.,  the 
old  railway  station,  about  J  m.  outside 


the  Porta  PorteR,  is  passed,  and  tbe 
'Hber  eroflsed  on  an  iron  bridge  boilt  on 
tubular  pien.  Fiom  here  Ae  line  runs 
fisr  a  short  distance  dose  to  Ae  Aurelian 
wall  on  I.,  near  the  Protestant  ceme- 
teiy,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses^  and  the  Pyrsnud  of  (X  Ces- 
tius,  spanning  the  Via  Ostienas  by 
a  viadnet,  and  on  an  embankment  about 
30o  yards  outside  die  city  gate ;  afler 
which  it  passes  through  some  oonader- 
able  cuttings  at  a  greater  distance  fiom 
the  walls  to  a  point  beyond  the  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano,  and  graduaUy  diverg- 
ing from  the  Aurelian  wall,  runs  bdiind 
the  chs.  of  the  Lateran  and  Sta.  Crooe, 
until  it  reaches  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
beyond  wluch  it  is  j<Hned  by  the  lines 
firom  Naples.  A  few  hundi^  yards 
fiirther  on  it  penetrates  into  the  dty  by 
an  opening  in  the  Aurelian  wall,  where 
the  lines  fnxn.  the  S.  and  W.  imite  with 
that  from  the  N.,  or  firom  Anoona  and 
Florence.  Within  the  walls,  the  united 
lines  pass  close  to  the  ruins  called  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Bibiana  on  1.,  soon  to  reach  the 
Central  Stat  Between  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Tiber  and  its  cutting  through 
the  city  wall,  the  views  finom  i^  both 
towards  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban 
hills  on  rt.,  as  weU  as  over  the  city 
on  1.,  are  very  fine. 

The  Central  Rly.  Stat,  is  near  the 
Thermae  of  Diocletian,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Termini,  where  carriages  and 
omnibuses  fix>m  the  different  hotels 
will  be  found  waiting  to  convey  tra- 
vellers to  the  different  parts  of  the 
city. 


Hotels ;  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  in  every 
respect  excellent,  with  moderate 
charges;  Hdtel  de  TEurope  and  H. 
de  l^ndres  and  Semy,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  more  expensive,  although 
no  better;  H.  Costanza,  nearest  de 
rly.  stat.,  very  good ;  H.  and  Pension 
Anglo-Americano,  in  the  Via  Frattina, 
good;  H.  de  Rome,  in  the  Corso; 
Hdtels  des  lies  Britanniques  and  de 
Russie,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  ver^  good, 
but  more  distant;  H.  Victoria;  H. 
d'Am^rique;  H.  d'Allemagne;  H.  de 
la  Minerve. 
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As  some  persons  may  prefer  perform- 
ing the  journey  by  the  ordinary  carriage 
road,  for  which  horses  may,  although 
with  difficulty,  be  procured  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  we  shall  allow  the  description 
of  it  to  remain  contained  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  before  the  rail- 
way was  completed,  premising  that  the 
notice  already  inserted  of  the  country 
from  Civita  Vecchia  as  &r  as  Pah- 
doro  applies  equally  to  the  carriage 
and  railroads.  On  leaving,  there- 
fore, Palidoro,  a  gradual  ascent  com- 
mences, and  the  rest  of  our  route  to 
Borne  consists  of  ascents  and  descents, 
passing  across  a  series  of  plateaux  and 
longitudinal  valleys,  which  constitute 
the  rising  ground  that  borders  on  the 
rt.  the  Tiber  and  its  valley.  4  m.  from 
Palidoro  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to 
the  valley  of  the  Arrone,  covert  at  cer- 
tain seasons  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  presenting  from  its  numerous  trees 
all  the  appearance  of  Ekiglish  park 
scenery.  The  river  Arrone,  which  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Brac- 
ciaino,  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Macarese ;  it  is  here 
spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  good 
construction.  From  the  Arrone  an 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Castel  di  OuidOy  a  possession  of  the 
Orsini  feunily,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  near  the  site  of  Lorium,  the 
scene  of  the  early  education  and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
although  some  antiquaries  place  this 
imperial  villa  with  more  reason  a  little 
farther  on,  atBottaocia  in  the  subjacent 
valley.  At  the  Osteria  di  Malagrotta 
we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Aquasona; 
another  ascent  and  descent  bring  us  to 
Maglianella,  and  the  Magliano,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  below 
Kome ;  ascending  from  thence  we  soon 
reach  ^e  first  plantations  of  vines 
and  general  cultivation  three  miles 
from  iJie  gates,  near  which  the  mo- 
dem road  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  Via  Aurelia,  the  latter  continuing 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Porta  S. 
Pancrazio,  under  the  walls  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili;  a  mile  farther  the  line 
of  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Alseatina, 
the  modem  Aqua  Paola,  crosses 
our  road;    a  vidley  soon   succeeds, 


followed  by  a  corresponding  ascent, 
at  the  top  of  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  m>nt  of  the  bastions  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the 
French  army  met  such  a  serious  and 
unexpected  check  on  their  approach  to 
Rome  in  April  1849,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  relreat  before  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon  judiciously  placed  and  well 
served  by  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  posted 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Pope  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Vatican.  From  this  point  the  road 
descends  along  the  fortified  wall  of  the 
city  to  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri,  the 
meanest  in  appearance  and  the  least 
interesting  from  its  historical  recol- 
lections of  all  those  by  which  Rome  is 
entered ;  and  after  passing  the  so  long 
dreaded  palace  and  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, the  traveller  finds  himself  on 
a  sudden  close  to  the  Piazzaof  St.  Peter's, 
with  that  magnificent  pile  and  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican  before  him.  As  he  tra- 
verses this  splendid  scene,  he  will  soon 
forget  the  dreary  road  and  the  fatiguing 
journey  of  the  last  8  hours :  advancing 
f^om  thence  he  enters  the  Bor^,  hav- 
ing the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito  on 
his  rt.,  and  passes  before  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  over  the  Elian  Bridge, 
from  which  he  for  the  first  time  de- 
scries the  muddy  waters  of  the  Tiber: 
here,however,  aU  his  illusions  of  Roman 
grandei^  will  momentarily  cease;  a 
dirty,  narrow  street,  so  unlike  those  he 
has  already  passed  through,  and  so  un- 
worthy even  of  modem  Rome,  conducts 
to  the  Corso  and  the  quarter  usually 
frequented  by  our  countrymen  in  this 
capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

iQeology,  —  The  country  traversed 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome  is 
interesting  also  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  tell 
the  scientific  traveller  who  visits 
Rome  for  the  firet  time  the  nature  of 
the  strata  he  will  meet  on  this,  per- 
haps, his  entrance  into  Southem  Italy. 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  country  as  far 
as  Sta.  Marinella,  consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  that  species  of  sandstone  called 
Macigno  and  Pietra  Serena  by  the  Tus- 
cans, and  which  our  eminent  country- 
man, Sir  R.  Murchison,  has  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Eocene  ' 
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older  tertiary  strata  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  great  plain  of  Palo,  Santa  Serera, 
&c.f  extencting  from  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  La  Tolfa  and  those  S.  of  Brao- 
ciano  to  tl^e  Mediterranean,  is  overlaid 
by  a  thick  mass  of  traoertino^  or  concre- 
tionary limestone,  of  recent  origin,  and 
of  the  formation  of  which  mineral  the 
waters  of  Sasso  and  Stigliano  show  the 
still  existing  cause.  Some  of  these 
beds  are  formed  of  fragments  of  marine 
shells,  and  are  quarried  for  build- 
ing-stone in  the  plain  between  Palo 
and  Statua.  Nearer  the  hills  of 
Bracciano  the  soil  is  formed  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ravines  under  ancient  Csre.  The 
ranges  of  hills  extending;  between  Pa- 
lidoro  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  at 
Rome  are  a  continuation  of  those  which 
may  be  traced  along  the  entire  valley  of 
that  celebrated  river,  from  where  the 
Paglia  and  Nera  empty  themselves 
into  it  on  the  N.  to  Ponte  Galera  op- 
posite to  Ostia  on  the  S.:  the  inre- 
rior  portions  consist  of  beds  of  ter- 
tiarv  or  subapennine  marls  of  the 
Pleiocene  period,  surmounted  by  sands, 
in  some  places  abundant  in  marine 
shells,  and  capped  with  horizontal 
strata  of  volcanic  tufa,  deposited  evi- 
dently in  the  midst  of  waters,  and 
probably  of  liie  same  sea  which  fur- 
nished the  subjacent  marine  deposits. 
The  tertiary  marls  may  be  se^n  in  all 
the  valleys  which  the  carriage-road  tra- 
verses, whilst  the  intervening  plateaux 
consist  of  volcanic  dejections.  On  the 
line  of  railway,  between  Ponte  Galera 
and  Rome,  are  extensive  deposits  of 
quaternary  of  Pleiostene  gravel,  of 
which  there  are  good  sections  near  La 
Magliana,  containing  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  delle  Piche  bones  of  the  fossil 
elephant.  This  deposit  rests  on  the 
Pleiocene  marls,  which  form  the  lowest 
strata  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  would  appear,  as  the  tertiary  de- 
posits cease  almost  entirely  £.  and  S. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  de- 
pression in  which  that  celebrated  river 
now  runs,  and  in  which  the  Capital  of 
the  Roman  World  is  situated,  is  the 
result  of  an  extensive  fracture,  or  as 
geolog^ts  call  it,  9.  faulty  which  has 
thrown  up  the  marine  strata  along  its 


right  ^ank  high  above  their  orig^inal 
level.  It  is  well  known  to  the  geolo- 
gists of  Rome  how  these  marine  Plei- 
ocene strata  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heights  of  Monte  Mario, 
of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculine  hills, 
and  within  Rome  itself  the  base  of  the 
more  celebrated  elevations  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  QuirinalJ 


ROUTE  106. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BT  SIENA  (EXCC7R- 
8I0N  TO  8.  OIHIONANO),  RADICOFANT, 
AOQUAFENDENTE,  BOLSENA,  AND  VI- 
TERBO. 

(About  200  m.) 

Florence  to  kil.  k. 

EmpoU 33  30 

Osteria  Bianca 38  23 

Castel  Fiorentlno   ....  60  31 

Gertaldo .68  36 

PoggiboDsi 71  43 

Siena 9Y  60 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
Florence  to  Siena  has  rendered  this 
route  more  available  to  travellers:  as 
regards  actual  distance  it  is  the  short- 
est of  the  two  great  roads  to  Rome. 
The  remainder  of  the  journey  may 
be  performed  in  4  days  from  Siena 
by  vetturino;  there  are  no  longer 
post-horse  stations  on  it,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  is  very  bad: 
indeed  this  route  may  be  now  said 
to  be  almost  abandoned  by  travellers. 

The  traveller,  by  leavins  Florence 
early,  will  arrive  at  Siena  before  11 A^., 
which  will  afford  him  time  to  see  the 
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city,  and  to  leave  on  the  day  following 
for  Rome. 

Another  fiicility  which  the  railroad 
affords  is  to  enable  the  tourist  to  visit 
the  interesting  sites  of  Certaldo,  the 
coontry  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  curious 
town  of  St.  Gimignano,  and  in  a 
summer's  day  to  reach  Siena  on  the 
same  evening. 

Railway  trains  for  Siena  leave  Flo- 
rence 3  times  a  day,  performing  the 
journey  in  3^  hours. 

The  Stat,  at  Florence  is  behind  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella ;  the  line 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Pisa  and  Leg- 
horn (see  Rte.  79)  as  &r  as  Empon, 
from  where  the  branch  to  Siena  ascends 
the  Yal  d'Elsa:  on  leaving  the  Florence 
station,  the  line  runs  parallel  to  the 
Amo,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Cas- 
cine,  passing  afterwards  by  the  populous 
village  of  Brozzi  to 

7  m.  San  DotUno  Stat.  The  country 
between  this  and  the  next  stat.  is  a  per- 
fect garden,  in  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo ; 
the  river  Bisenzio,  which  descends  from 
the  Apennines,  and  passes  by  Prato,  is 
crossed  by  a  lumdsome  bridge,  before  ar- 
riving at 

2  m.  Signa  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Sigoa  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Amo,  and 
of  Lastra  on  the  L,  are  connected  by  a 
bridge ;  these  two  towns  are  the  centre 
of  the  straw-plait  manufacture.  Soon 
after  leaving  Signa,  the  rlj.  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river  from  Pistoia,  and  enters 
the  narrow  ravine  or  gorge  of  La  Gon- 
folina,  by  which  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Amo  or  that  of  Florence  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  one,  or  that  of 
PUa.  The  railroad  runs  close  to  the 
river  throughout  this  ravine,  and  in 
makmg  it  great  engineering  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted.  At  the  western 
extremity  we  arrive  at  the 

7  m.  Montelupo  Stat.  On  leaving 
this  Stat,  the  river  Pesa  is  crossed, 
>rhere  it  separates  Montelupo  from 
^e  old  post  stat.  of  Ambrogiana. 
Here  the  Val  d'Amo  Inferiore  may 
be  sud  to  commence ;  the  rly.  follow- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to 


3  m.  EmpoU  Stat.  As  passengers 
chapge  carriages  here,  they  will  do  well 
to  see  that  their  luggase  is  properly 
transferred  to  the  Siena  line.  Passen- 
gers arrivinff  from  Florence  have  in 
general  to  wait  sometime  before  starting 
for  Siena,  until  the  up  train  arrives 
from  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  At  Einpoli 
the  railway  to  Siena  branches  off  to 
the  L,  takes  a  more  southerlv  direction, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  at 
Ponte  a  Elsa,  running  parallel  to  the 
carriage-road. 

3  m.  L'Osteria  Bianca  Stat.  During 
the  first  2  m.  from  £mpoli  the  town 
of  San  Miniato  dei  Tedeschi,  with  its 
high  mediaeval  tower,  forms  a  very 

Eicturesque  object  on  the  summit  of 
ills  on  the  rt. ;  the  traveller  who 
takes  an  interest  in  Tuscan  agriculture 
may  visit  from  this  stat.  the  Asricul- 
tunil  School,  founded  by  the  Marquis 
Ridolfi  at  MUeto,  about  2  m.  from  Gra- 
najuolo,  on^  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Elsa.  A  district  rich  in  com,  vines, 
and  mulberry-trees  is  passed  before 
arriving  at 

7  m.  Castel  Fiorentino  Stat.  The 
old  town  is  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  1. 
of  the  stat.,  the  more  modem  in  the  plain 
below,  and  contains  a  Pop.  of  2300  souls. 
It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Val 
d'Elsa,  and  in  former  times  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  commanding 
the  high  road  from  the  Val  d'Amo  to 
Siena.  Continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  through  an  equally  fertile 
country,  we  arrive  at 

5  m.  Certaldo  Stat.  Here,  as  at  the 
last,  the  station  is  in  the  plain,  and  the 
town  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river 
and  its  valley.  The  traveller  may  em- 
ploy the  interval  between  two  trains  to 
visit  this  picturesque  village,  immortal- 
ized by  its  connection  wim  Boccaccio, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Certaldese  to 
commemorate  the  country  of  his  &mily. 
Certaldo  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature,  and  in  the  language 
of  which  Boccaccio  was  one  of  the 
founders.  Here  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  on  his  return  from 
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Paris,  and  was  buried  in  the  ch.  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  James,  called  the  Ca- 
nonica. 

"  Boocaodo  to  his  parent  earth  beqneath'd 
His  dost— and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  ^  a  sweet  and  solemn  reqtdem 

breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's   siren 

tongve? 
That  music  in  Itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ;— even  his  tomb, 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyssna  bigot's  wroi^. 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 
Nor  «^i«t<m  a  passhig  s^,  because  it  told  for 

whtm  / "  ChUde  Hardd. 

Boccaccio's  sepulchre  formerly  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  oh. ;  against  the 
wall  close  by  was  the  epitaph  written 
by  himself,  and  an  additional  one  by 
his  friend  Colluccio  Salutati,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The 
podestk  of  Certaldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi, 
erected  a  more  magnificent  monument 
to  him,  in  1503,  in  the  interior  of  the 
ch.,  which  was  honourably  transferred 
to  a  spot  facing  the  pulpit  on  the  con- 
struction of  an  organ  loft.  Boccaccio 
was  represented  in  a  half-length  figure, 
holding  on  his  breast,  with  both  hands, 
a  -volume  on  which  was  inscribed  Deca- 
meron, a  singular  book  to  be  plac-ed  just 
facing  a  Camolic  preacher,  and  a  proof 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
The  tomb  has  experienced  the  most 
melancholy  changes.  For  more  than  4 
centuries  it  had  been  the  honour  of  Cer- 
taldo,  and  had  attracted  many  travellers 
to  the  Canonica,  when  in  1783  it  was 
removed  by  a  &lse  interpretation  of  the 
Leopoldine  enactment  against  burying 
in  churches ;  the  *'  hyena  bigots  "  of 
Certaldo,  agidnst  whom  Childe  Harold 
and  his  annotator  declaim,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  removal.  The  stone  that 
covered  this  tomb  was  broken  and 
thrown  aside  as  useless  into  the  adjoin- 
ing cloister.  It  is  said  that  Boccaccio's 
skull  and  bones  were  then  exhumed, 
and  a  copper  or  leaden  tube  con- 
taining sundry  parchments  of  the 
same  century.  These  precious  frag- 
ments, now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  ch.,  who  ten  years 
after  accepted  a  benefice  in  the  upper 
Val  d'  Arno.  It  is  stated  by  tradition 
that  they  were  still  at  that  epoch  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  strangers,  who 


went  to  the  curate's  house  to  see  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remuns  of 
B<^accio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unceasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent,  admiraole  writer,  this 
limner,  so  true,  graceful,  touching,  pro- 
found, and  mirthful,  the  perfect  imper- 
sonation of  'Tuscan  genius.  Boccaccio's 
house,  bmlt  of  brick,  with  a  small  tower, 
was  repaired  in  1823  by  the  late  Mar- 
chioness Lenzoni  Medici,  one  of  the  last 
descendants  of  the  illustrious  house 
whose  name  she  bore,  who  recon- 
structed the  staircase,  decorated  Boc- 
caccio's chamber  with  his  portrait,  a 
large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a  book- 
case containing  his  works.  The  fomi- 
ture  is  the  oldest  that  could  be  found 
at  Certaldo,  with  some  imitated  from 
paintings  of  that  period.  The  lamp 
seems  uie  most  authentic  article  of  the 
whole,  as  it  was  found  in  the  house. 
A  w^,  a  bath,  and  a  terrace  are  shown, 
which,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
belonged  to  Boccaccio.  The  frag;ments 
of  stone  which  covered  his  grave  for 
more  than  4  centuries  were  rSig^ously 
collected  by  the  Marchesa  Lenzoni  in 
1826,  and  placed  in  this  house  with 
an  inscription  by  her  friend,  the  poet 
Giordani. 

[Excursion  to  San  Gihionano. 

As  there  is  litUe  interest  in  the 
country  between  Certaldo  and  the  next 
station,  Poggibonsi,  the  railway  conti- 
nuing to  run  through  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict along  the  foot  of  the  hills  formed  of 
tertiary  sandstones  that  bound  the  Val 
d'  Elsa  on  the  E.,  the  tourist  may  make 
a  very  interesting  digression  to  the  town 
of  San  Gimignano.  The  distance  trom 
Certaldo  is  about  8  m.;  but  as  the  road  is 
hilly,  the  pedestrian  would  require  3  and 
a  light  carriage  2  hours  to  reach  it :  ve- 
hicles for  the  purpose  may  be  procured 
at  the  railway  station,  and  on  hiring 
them  an  agreement  should  be  made 
that,  instead  of  returning  to  Certaldo, 
the  traveller  will  be  conveyed  to  Pog- 
gibonsi: the  charge  for  such  a  con- 
veyance ought  not  to  exceed,  buona- 
mano  included,  12  fhmcs.  Crossing  the 
Elsa,  the  road  enters  the  valley  of 
the   Casciani  torrent,    firom  which  it 
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ascends  to  the  hamlet  of  Pancoie, 
The  hills  on  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  EUsa,  are  composed  of 
tertiary  sands  abounding  in  marine 
remains. 

8  m.  8an^  GimignanOf  a  yery  ancient 
town  of  abont  2000  Inhab.  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  1260  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  is  a  clean  little  Inn  in  the  town, 
kept  by  Giusti  ("yery  civil  people, 
where  we  paid  7  pauls  a  day,  lodging 
and  meals  included,  and  were  very  well 
pleased"— jET.  A,  X.).  Half  a  day 
will  enable  the  ordinary  tourist  to  see 
everything  of  interest  and  to  return 
either  to  Certaldo  or  Poggibonsi  on  the 
same  evening ;  but  the  artist  will  find 
ample  occupation  for  days  in  the  many 
fine  paintings  still  existing  in  the 
churches.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  this  strange,  primitive, 
and  little-altered  mediae  v^  town  is  the 
number  of  lofty  square  Totoers  in  so 
small  a  place,  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived the  distinctive  appellation  of 
San  G.  delle  Belle  Torre, 

The  Palazzo  Pvbblico  is  of  the  14th 
century.      In    the    Sala  di  Consiglio 
is.  a    large    fresco,    painted,   accord- 
ing' to   the    inscription   beneath,    by 
lippo  Memmit  in  1317,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  surround- 
ed by  saints  and  angels,  with  Nello 
Tolomei,  a  podestlt  of  the  town,  and 
the  Donatario,  kneeling  before   her, 
resembling  the  same  subject   by  his 
cousin  &mone  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
at  Siena,  and  considered  his  best  work. 
It  was  restored  in  1467  by  Benozzo 
GozzoU.   There  is  also  a  curious  wall 
picture  of  a  chase,  by 'an   artist   of 
Pisa,  dated  1237.    Several  old  pictures 
from  suppressed  churches  have  been 
placed  here: — a  S,  Butholomew,  by 
Lorenzo  di  Nicola  (1401);  a  Madonna 
and  Child  with  4  Saints,  by  Taddeo 
di  Bartoh,  bearing  his  signature  j    2 
circular  pictures  of  the  Annunciation, 
^y  FU^  Lippi;    a   S.  Gimignano, 
seated,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartoh;    and  a 
Santa  Pina,  attributed  to   the  same 
painter. 

Close  to  the  Paiazzo  PMlieo  is  the 
Torre  del  Commune,  the  hichest  of  the 
13  towers  of  San    Gimignano   (175 


feet):  it  rises  upon  an  arch,  under 
which  passes  a  street:  it  was  raised 
in  1298,  from  a  fund  to  which  each 
chief  magistrate  was  obliged  to  contri- 
bute^ on  going  out  of  office,  for  the 
privilege  of  having  his  armorial  bear- 
ings affixed  to  it.  Of  the  3  bells  in  it, 
the  largest,  weighing  12,000  Tuscan 
pounds,  was  cast  in  1328. 

The  Palazzo  del  Oriolo,  now  the 
theatre,  has  also  a  tower  close  to  it ; 
it  is  opposite  the  CoUemata. 

Of  all  the  towers  of  S.  Gimignano, 
the  most  elegant  are  the  twin  Torri  degV 
ArdinghelU,  built  in  the  13th  century 
by  the  noble  fiunily  of  that  name. 

Of  the  86  churches  that  formerly 
existed  in  this  small  town,  many  are 
now  in  ruins ;  those  worthy  of  a  visit 
will  be — 

The  Collegiata,  or  Collegiate  Church,  on 
the  Piazza,  supposed  to  date  from  the 
11th  centy.,  but  much  altered  in  the 
15th  by  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Its  ori- 
ginal form  was  that  of  a  Roman  basi- 
lica. The  outside  is  unfinished ;  the 
walls  of  the  interior  are  painted  in 
fresco. 

To  the  1.  on  entering  are  three  series 
of  subjects  firom  the  Old  Testament 
painted  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  the  father 
of  Taddeo  Bartolo,  of  Siena,  in  1356 ; 
they  were  badly  restored  in  1745,  and 
the  original  character  almost  destroyed. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  correspond- 
ing series  from  the  New  Testament, 
commenced  by  Bema  da  Siena,  who  fell 
from  the  sci^olding  while  painting 
them  in  1380,  and  finished  by  Giovanni 
di  Ascanio,  his  pupil ;  these  frescos 
also  have  been  badly  restored.  Be- 
tween the  two  entrances  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Sebastian,  with  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  various  saints 
above,  painted  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli , in 
1465,  and  amongst  his  best  works. 
Near  this  is  the  Crucifixion  by  the 
same  painter,  bearing  his  name  and  the 
same  date.  On  the  side  walls  are 
the  Paradiso  and  the  Inferno,  four 
Cardinal  Virtues,  and  the  Almighty 
with  the  12  Apostles  and  various 
saints  and  prophets,  by  Taddeo  Bar- 
tolo (1393).  The  roof  is  ornamented 
with  frescos  of  the  15th  cent.,  by  Do- 
menico  da  Firenze  (Ohirlandaio  ?),  Pier. 
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JFKmc«800  di  Bartolommeo,  and  Sebaatian 
Mainardi,  The  Chapel  ofSta.  Fma  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  architec- 
ture and  decorations :  the  altar  of  white 
marble  is  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  with 
bas-relie&  of  a  miracle  and  the  death 
of  Sta.  Fina ;  the  shriae  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  saint  lie  is  by  the  same 
artist.    The  frescos  on  the  walls  are  by 
*D,  del  Ohirlandaio ;  the  lunette  on  the 
rt  represents  St.  Gregory  announcing 
her  approaching  death  to  Sta.   Fina, 
with   her   soul    borne  to   heaven   by 
angels,  above;  that  on  the  1.  her  fu- 
neral, a  very  fine  work  of  that  great 
painter.    The  Evangelists  on  the  roof, 
and  Uie  Saints  and  Prophets  over  the 
cornice  and  in  the  angles  of  the  vault, 
are    attributed  to   Sebastian  Mamardi, 
a  pupil  of   Ghirlandaio:    they  have 
been    much    injured   by  restorations. 
In  the  choir  have  been  placed   nine 
large   paintings  on   panel  from   sup- 
pressed convents.     To  the  rt  on  en- 
tering are,  1st,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  angels  above  holding  a  crown  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  saints  kneeling 
beneath,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli;  2nd,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,   with  nu- 
merous worshipping  saints  and  angels, 
by  Fiero  del  PollaiuolOf  interesting  for 
the  fine  expression  of  the  heads ;  3rd, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  by 
Matteo  Bosselli,    On  the  wall  in  front, 
under  the  window,  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Gimignanus,  Nicholas, 
M.    Magdalene,  Fina,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  by    Mainardu  considered   his 
best  work.  Turning  to  the  1.  wall,  after 
the  Coronation  of  ue  Virgin  is  a  De- 
position from  the  Cross  by  D.  di  Pas- 
signano ;    and,  lastly,   the  Virgin    en- 
throned, with  the  Infuit  Saviour  hold- 
ing a  little  bird,  and  various  kneeling 
saints,  considered  the  best  work  of  Ta- 
magni  of  San  Gimignano.     The  choir 
also  possesses  some  illuminated  missals 
—  one   attributed  to  Niccol6    di  Ser 
Sozzo  Tegliacci  (1363),  of  the  Sienese 
school ;  the  best  page  (22)  is  San  Gi- 
mignano seated  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
surrounded    by    angels    and    monks. 
The  Chapel  of  St    Gimignano    con- 
tains an  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
greatly  disfigured  by  modem  additions. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Purification  has  a 


picture,  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  attri- 
buted to  Ntcoold  Sassi.  Opponte  to  the 
Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  is  that  of  the  Con- 
ception, with  firesoos,  by  Niccold  Sassi, 
representing;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  St  Phdip  celebrating  Mass  at  an 
altar,  before  which  kneels  St  Francesco 
di  Paola.  To  Saasi  is  also  attributed 
the  picture  over  the  altar.  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  on  the  roof,  is 
by  Fietro  Dandini  in  1701.  A  fresco  of 
the  Annunciation  by  D,  del  Ohirlandaio, 
dated  1482,  is  in  the  adjoining  oratory 
of  San  Giovanni,  which  contains  a  font 
sculptured  by  Giovanni  Ciecchi  of  Siena 
in  1379.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  bast 
of  Onofrio  Vanni  by  Benedetto  da 
MaianOf  a  picture  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  by  Matteo  Bossellif  and 
an  interesting  early  marble  bas-relief 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is 
the  Cb.  of  St.  Agostino,  built  in  1280. 
Entering  by  the  side  door  and  taming 
to  the  rt,  the  fresco  over  the  Ist  altar, 
of  St  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  is  attributed 
to  Vincenzo  Tamagni,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  Sera- 
phim, and  adored  by  2  Angels,  and 
below  by  SS.  Nicola,  Rocco,  Paul  the 
Hermit  and  Antony;  this  lower  part 
has  suffered  from  damp.  The  picture 
over  the  2nd  altar  is  attributed  to 
Salimbenif  and  represents  the  Marxiage 
of  the  patron  Saint,  Catherine  of  Siena. 
On  the  wall  close  by  is  a  picture  by 
Giovanni  Balducci,  of  the  IViarriage  of 
St  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Chapel  of  St  Gu- 
glielmo  is  of  the  18th  centy.  Part  of 
the  whitewash  which  now  covers  this 
chapel  has  been  removed,  showing  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  fresco  beneath 
of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bartoh 
Fredi.  The  walls  of  the  Choir  were 
painted  in  1465,  by  *  Benozzo  QozzcHi, 
in  17  compartments  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St 
Augustine,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
his  works ;  some  of  the  subjects  have 
suffered  from  time,  while  others  are  still 
well  preserved ;  on  the  vault  are  de- 
pictea  the  Evangelists  by  the  same 
painter.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  painting  on  panel,  by 
Tamagni,  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
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and  on  the  1.  wall  another  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  enthroned  with  various 
saints,   attributed  to  Benozzo  QozzoK 
Under  the  organ  is  a  fresco  by  Mai- 
nardi,  representing  St  Gimignano  bless- 
ing 3  celebrities  of  the  town,  badly  re- 
stored in  1844.     Over  the  aitar  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  and  another  saint,by  2^/>po 
Memmi  (1330),  badly  restored,  or  rather 
repainted.    Near  wis  is  an  elegantly 
sculptured  marble  pulpit,  with  a  fresco 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  a  crucifix, 
and  two  kneeling  monks ;  and  at  the 
sides  two  prophets  in  chiaroscuro,  by 
Tamagni,  who  probably  designed  the 
palpit.   Over  the  Altar  of  St.  Sebastian 
is  a  very  fine  fresco  by  *Benozzo  Gozzoli^ 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Gimi- 
gnano invoking  the  protection  of  the 
saint  during  the  plague  of  1464.    The 
picture  on  the  altar  of  San  Vincenzo, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with 
saints,  is  by  Fra  Faolo  da  Pistoia  (1530), 
a  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolommeo.    Over  the 
altar  of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  crucifix,  with 
the  Vir^,  Saints,  and  landscape  back- 
ground, painted  in  fresco  by  Tamagni, 
In  the  Chapel  of  ^S"^.  Bartolo  at  the 
end  of  the  ch.  is  the  beautiful  marble 
Shrine  of  the  Saint  by  Benedetto  da 
Maiano,  with    fine    statuettes    of    the 
cardinal  Virtues,  and   reliefs  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  &c. ;    on  the  1. 
wall  and  in  the  angles  of  the  vault 
are  several  saints  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  painted   in   fresco    by  Sebas- 
tian Mainardi,      The   picture    of  the 
Virgin    and     Child    with     kneeling 
Saints,   over   the  altar    adjoining,   is 
dated   1494,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Petrm    Frandsd    Presbyter    Florentin. 
The  lunette  over  this  altar  contains  a 
Pietii  in  fresco  by  Tamagni.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  of  Sta.  Fina  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Mainardi     The  centre  lu- 
nette of  the  Vh-gin  and  Child  is  attri- 
D^ted  to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 

Ch.  of  St  Girolamo.  The  picture 
at  the  high  altar,  of  the  Virgm  and 
Child  with  Saints,  is  by  Tamagni.  In 
the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery ig  a  fresco  in  three  lunettes,  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  at- 
tnbuted  to  Pocetti.     There  is  also  a 


small  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  (7/jiV- 
landaio. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Jacopo,  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, dates  from  the  11th  cent.  It  con- 
tains 3  frescos  of  the  13th  or  14th  cent 

The  Oratory  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Ponte 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
attributed  to  Cennino  Cennini,  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by  Zippo 
Memmifihe  angels  having  been  added 
by  Cennini. 

The  house  of  the  Signori  Pratellesi, 
in  the  Contrada  di  S.  Giovanni,  formerly 
the  Convent  of  Sta.  Caterina,  contains, 
in  a  room  which  was  anciently  the  re- 
fectory, a  fine  fresco  of  Vincenzo  Ta- 
magni,  representing  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine. 

About  j-  m.  from  the  town  is 
the  Ch.  and  Convent  of  Monte  Oliveto, 
containing  several  good  pictures.  In 
the  first  chapel  to  the  rt  on  enter- 
ing, the  beatified  Virgin  in  an  elliptic 
nimbus  surrounded  with  cherubim. 
Virgin  with  SS..  Jerome  and  Bernard, 
and  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
Gradino,  by  Sebastian  Mainardi.  In 
llie  centre  of  the  choir,  a  beautiful 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Pintu- 
ricchio.  In  the  adjoining  cloister  is  a 
large  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli. 

San  Gimignano  has  at  all  periods 
possessed  an  exuberance  of  monastic 
institutions :  a  century  ago  it  contained 
235  monks  and  priests  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1300  souls;  and  even  until 
lately,  out  of  2000  Inhab.,  there  were 
120  priests  and  friars. 

There  has  been  established  in  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  S.  Dominica,  a 
Penitentiary,  or  House  of  Correction 
for  convicted  females,  who  are  sent 
here  from  all  parts  of  Tuscany. 

An  interesting  historical  account  of 
this  very  curious  town,  and  the  works 
of  art  m  it,  has  been  published  by 
Canonico  Pecori,  one  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  CoUegiata,  *Storia 
della  Terra  di  S.  Gimignano,'  1  vol. 
8vo. 

The  road  from  S.  Gimignano  to 
Poggibonsi  Stat,  descends  along  the 
Foci  torrent:  the  distance  scarcely  6 
miles.] 
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8  m.  Poggibomi  Stat.  A  town  of 
3000  Inhab.,  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Elsa 
and  Stagffia  torrentB.  There  is  a  very 
fair  /ntinere,  the  Aquila  Nera,  but 
make  a  bargain.  Poggibonsi  derives 
its  name  from  die  hill,  Po^gio  Bonsi, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated, 
and  which  is  surmounted  by  an  old 
castle  built  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  during  the  wars  between  the 
Sienese  and  the  Florentines. 

[ExcuBSioN  TO  San  Gimionano,  6.  m. 

4  m.  S.W.  of  Poggibonsi  is  the  town 
of  CoUe,  to  which  there  is  an  excellent 
road ;  and  another  to  Volterra,  a  good 
deal  up  and  down  hill ;  it  ascends  for 
the  first  10  m.  to  a  ruined  border 
tower,  presenting  several  beautiful  and 
picturesque  views ;  from  thence  a  long 
descent,  and  again  a  rise  of  2  m.  to 
Volterra.  About  a  mile  from  Poggi- 
jionsi,  near  the  road  to  Siena  and  ColTe, 
is  the  ch.  of  8.  LucchesCy  which  has 
a  good  altarpiece  by  one  of  the  La 
Robbias,  and  some  interesting  paint- 
ings; amongst  others,  in  the  refectory, 
two  frescoes  by  Gerino  da  Pistoia,  re- 
presenting the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes.]  From  Poggibonsi  the  railway 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Staggia 
nearly  to  the  source  of  the  river  : 
the  ascent  is  very  rapid,  being  about 
750  feet  in  a  distance  of  16  m.  5  m. 
after  leaving  Poggibonsi  the  line 
passes  the  village  of  Staggia,  with  a 
mediaeval  castle  and  tower,  on  the  rt., 
and  &rther  on  the  old  square  castle 
of  Monte  JRiggioni,  which  forms  a  very 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscajpe.  AU 
along  this  upper  valley  of  the  Staggia 
the  geologist  will  observe  very  consi- 
derable deposits  of  travertine,  not  only 
of  fresh-water  origin,  but  interstratified 
in  the  marine  befi  of  the  tertiary  ma- 
rine formation.  2  m.  before  arriving 
at  Siena  the  railroad  enters  a  tunnel 
pearly  amile  long  (1661  yards),  pierced 
in  the  hill  of  San  Dalmazzo,  which  here 
forms  the  summit-level  that  separates 
^e  waters  flowing  into  the  Elsa  and 
the  Amo  on  the  N.,  and  into  the  Om- 
brone  on  the  S.  A  mile  beyond  this 
tunnel  we  arrive  at  the 


17  m.  Siena  Stat,  close  to  the  Porta 
di  San  Lorenzo,  which  leads  into  the 
principal  street  of  the  city. 

Siena.  (Inns:  Albergo  Reale,  the 
nearest  to  the  rly.  stat. ;  Aquila  Nera, 
nearer  the  CaUiedral  and  principal 
sights;  both  very  fkir.    There  are  very 

good  apartments  for  families  in  both 
lese  hotels,  and  the  charges  are  reason- 
able. I  Tre  Re,  a  small  but  clean- 
lookinglooanda.  H  Re  Moro,  second- 
rate.  There  is  an  excellent  cafe,  del 
Greco,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Loggia 
of  the  Casino  dei  Nobili.) 

This  ancient  city  occupies  the  ir- 
regular summit  of  a  hill  of  tertiary 
sandstone,  rising  on  the  borders  of 
the  dreary  and  barren  tract  which 
forms  the  S.  province  of  Tuscany. 
The  whole  district  bears  a  desolate 
appearance,  and  consists  of  bare  clay 
hdls  capped  with  marine  sandstone. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow 
and  irregular,  frequently  so  steep 
as  to  be  impassable  in  carriages, 
and  many  of  them  are  mere  narrow 
lanes;  the  smaller  streets  are  mostly 
paved  with  tiles,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Pliny  as  the  "  spicata 
testacea."  The  wider  ones  are 
bordered  with  large  mansions  called 
palaces,  some  of  which  have  lofty 
towers  and  rings  near  the  gateways. 
In  the  days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic, 
was  the  rival  of  Florence,  it  con- 
tained nearly  200,000  Inhab. ;  the  pop. 
at  the  last  census  in  1861  was  21,902  : 
in  the  more*remote  quarters  of  the  city 
grass  grows  on  the  pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  esta- 
blished by  Julius  Csesar.  Though  in 
the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  does  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  Etruscan  antiquity. 
The  interest  of  the  existing  citj  is 
derived  from  its  prominent  position 
among  the  tree  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  Th 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  n 
from  tiie  city.     The  popular  pf 
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altbooi^  dirided  by  the  iiTalry  of  tiieir 
leaden,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibel- 
line  canie;  and  on  the  ezpnlnon  of 
Parinata  degli  Uberti  from  Florence, 
all  the  Florentine  Ghibellinea  who  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracj  with  that 
celebrated  penonage  were  received 
with  faTour  at  Siena.  Daring  the  hos- 
iilitief  which  followed,  the  whole  power 
of  the  Guelph  party  in  Tofcany  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Siena  and  Piia,  under  the  command  of 
Farinata  and  the  generals  of  Manfred, 
at  Monte  Aperto,  about  5  miles  from 
the  city.  Tliis  memorable  battle,  com- 
memorated by  Dante,  in  which  the 
Guelphs  left  no  less  than  10,000  dead 
upon  the  field,  was  fought  on  the  4th 
Sept.  1260 ;  it  not  only  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ghibellines,  but  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sienese  the  great 
standard  of  Florence,  whose  poles  are 
still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  as  tro- 
phies. 

The  victory  of  Monte  Aperto  brought 
back  to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her 
exiled  nobles,  who  became  citizens 
and  traders,  or  lived  as  a  distinct 
class  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Casa- 
to."  After  numerous  contests  between 
the  people  and  the  rich  merchants,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristocracy 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles,  Charles 
IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire  the 
Bignoria;  but  the  city,  although  able 
to  resist  his  schemes,  was  too  much 
weakened  in  her  prhiciples  of  liberty 
by  tlie  tyranny  of  Fandplfo  Petrucci 
and  other  usurpers  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  Medici,  who 
found  means  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  her  Areedom. 

It  was  durinff  this  last  8trugg;le  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  de' 
Modioi  had  employed  to  reduce  the 
citiiens  by  fhmine,  inhumanly  de- 
stroyed the  population  of  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  and  carried  desolation  into 
the  whole  of  that  once  fertile  dis- 
trict. Malaria  inevitably  followed  this 
cruel  policy,  and  **  those,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  **who  at  the  peace  returned 
to  reap  the  i^eritance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Maxignano,  soon  fell  them- 


selves the  victims  of  that  disease." 
During  the  period  of  its  fi«edom  the 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and 
popnloos;  200,000  inhab.  were  found 
within  its  walls ;  it  had  39  gates,  of 
which  all  bnt  8  are  now  closed;  the 
arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting, 
and  its  conuneree  was  so  extensive 
as  to  excite  the  jealousy  even  of  the 
Florentines. 

Siena  is  now  the  chief  city  of  one 
of  the  5  Departments  of  Tuscany,  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  an  uni- 
versity. 

The  School  of  Painting  of  Siena  is  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  its  character  and  its  masters,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  in  its  public 
gallenr  and  churches  may  be  more  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  The  prevailing 
characteristics  of  this  school  are  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  a  peculiar  beautj 
and  tenderness  of  expre^ion  inspired 
by  devotional  enthusiasm,  differing  al- 
together from  that  style  which  classi- 
cal study  had  introduced  into  the  more 
northern  schools  of  Italy.     In  anti- 

auity  the  Sienese  school  is  equal  to 
liat  of  Florence;  Ithere  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  great  masters  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  patronage  of  the  republic 
as  early  as  the  13th  encouraged  if  it  did 
not  create  a  society  of  artists,  of  which 
Oderico,who  painted  in  1213,  and  Guido 
in  1221,  were  the  earliest  At  the  be- 
ff inning  of  the  14th  centy.  Ugolino 
da  Siena  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 
flourished  and  were  contemporaries  of 
Giotto.  The  [most  remarkable  among 
the  early  masters  who  followed  was  Si* 
mone  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  dedicated  to  him  two  of  his  sonnets 
as  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Laura. 
He  died  in  1344 ;  among  his  scholar 
were  his  cousin  lippo  Memmi,  Pietro 
and  Ambrogio  Lorensetti,  and  Bema  dft 
Siena.  At  a  later  period  Andrea  di  Van- 
ni,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo  Pac- 
chierotto  were  the  principal  artists  of 
the  schooL  The  school  of  Siena  after- 
wards declined,  until  the  time  of  So- 
doma,  a  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whose  merits  were  so  great  that  he 
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was  employed  on  the  decorations  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Famesina  Palaces 
at  Rome.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Michelangelo  da  Siena,  Bartolommeo 
Neroni,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all, 
Beccafumi.  The  last  names  of  note  in 
tile  Siena  school  are  those  of  Baldas- 
sare  Penizzi,  and  Marco  da  Siena,  gene- 
rally considered  as  his  pupil.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Sienese  school 
presents  no  painters  of  great  eminence, 
although  the  names  of  Salimbeni  and 
Francesco  Yanni  occur  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  16th  century. 

The    Istituto   delle  Belle  Arti  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  collection  of 
vorks   by  the  earljr  Sienese  masters, 
arranged  chronologically  in  5  rooms, 
and  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  in 
3  others.     The    pictures  of  the  old 
Sienese  masters  have  been  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  suppressed  religious  esta- 
blishments, and  from  the  Pfdazzo  Pub- 
blico  of  Siena.  '  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  are:  IsT  Room,  6,  Chiido  da 
Siena  (1221),  Madonna  and  Child ;  14, 
MargariUme  d*  ArezzOf  Portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  signed    (1270);    15,  Maestro 
Oilio  (1257),  and  Dietisalvi  (1264),  Por- 
ti*ait  of  a  Monk  of  S.  Galgano,  and  of 
Ildrobrandino  Pagliaresi;   18,  Duccio, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with   4  saints ; 
22,  a  very  interesting  3W**co,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul;  42  to  49,  Ambrogio 
Lorenzettif  a  very  curious  series  of  pic- 
tures by  this  old  painter  of  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  from  different  sup- 
pressed convents  and  churches;    63, 
NicolodiSegna  (1345),  a  painted  Cruci- 
fix ;  82,  Lippo  Memmif  a  very  beautiM 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded by  angels    and  saints;    95, 
Mino  del  Pellicciajo  (1362),  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.    2nd 
Room,  13,  14,  Spinello  Aretino  (1400), 
Swoon  of  the  Madonna,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  ;  and  20  pictures  of 
unknown  authors.     3bd  Room,  15th 
century,  1-6,  an)  interesting  series  of 
authentic  pictures  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo; 
J9,  25,  68,  and    70,   Sano  di  Pietro 
vH60,  1480);  26,  30,  Matteo  da  Siena, 
a  very  curious  suite  of  this  master; 
32,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  from  the  suppressed  Con- 


vent of  Monte  Oliveto ;  44,  Ouiduccio, 

2  interesting  small  pictures  presenting 
views  of  Siena,  and  executed  for  the 
municipality  in  1484-1488.  4th  Room, 
5  and  7,  Sano  di  Pietro,  sittins  figure  of 
S.  Jerome,  and  Apparition  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  Calixtus  III.,  with  her  address 
and  the  Pope's  reply  ;  9,  Sodoma,  the 
magnificent  fresco  of  Christ  bound  to 
the  colunm,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  second  period  of  tne  Sienese 
school,  formerly  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco ;  10,  Taddeo 
di  Bartolo;  11,  13,  17,  and  29  to  31, 
pictures  by  Sano  di  Pietro ;  26,  27, 
Luca  Signorelli,  2  frescoes  removed 
from  the  Petrucci  palace.  The  8  pilas- 
ters, and  the  frames  of  these  frescos, 
are  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving  by 
Antonio  Barili,  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted (in  1511)  for  a  room  in  the  palace 
of  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  5th  Room,  20, 
Sano  di  Pietro,  the  Almiffhty,  painted 
in  1470  for  the  Directors  of  the  Gabella ; 
35,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  a  Tritico,  the  Ma- 
donna, St.  Francis,  and  2  Angels.  In 
the  larger  hall,  called  the  Sala  dell' 
Esposizione,  2,  3,  Sodoma,  frescos  re- 
moved from  the  suppressed  Convent  of 
Santa  Croce;  17,  Vasari,  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  16  and  22,  Beccafumi,  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  and  a  Tritico  representing 
the  Trinity  and  Saints ;  45,  Sodoma, 
Judith.  In  a  large  room,  called 
Stanza  dei  Quadri  di  diverse  Scuole, 
are  more  than  100  pictures,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  2,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the 
Magdalen;  24,  Palma  Giovane,  the 
Bronze  Serpent — this  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1598 ;  34,  Breughel,  a  Storm 
at  Sea ;  36,  Annibal  Caracci,  a  Madonna 
and  Child ;  56,  Titian,  Christ  at  Em- 
maus ;  64,  Sodoma,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  65,  Pintwicchio,  a  Holy 
Family;  77,  78,  79,  80,  Beccafumi,  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and 

3  smaller  pictures  forming  a  gradino 
from  the  Ch.  of  the  Ulivetani ;  84,  So- 
doma, St.  Catherine ;  104,  I^a  Bar- 
tolommeo.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
In  the  large  room  of  Casts  from  Ancient 
Statues  are  the  7  Original  Cartoons  by 
Beccafumi,  copied  in  mosaic  on  the  floor 
of  the  Duomo :  they  represent  M' 
on  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  breakir 
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Golden  Calf,  the  Destraction  of  the 
Worshippers  of  the  latter,  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  Elias  and  Acabus,  a  shield 
supported  by  2  angels,  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  in  the  Istituto — a  department  of 
art  for  which  Siena  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  town  in  Italy, 
a  superiority  which  it  still  maintains. 
This  branch  of  art,  which  attained  a 
great  .degree  of  perfection  under  the 
two  BariBs  in  the  1 5th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, is  continued  at  the  present  time 
by  Griusti,  some  of  whose  productions 
were  much  admired  and  rewarded  at  the 
great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and 
whose  studio,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
suppressed  Ck>nyent  of  San  Domenico, 
will  be  well  worth  a  visit.  (Bartolozzl 
and  Ferri,  intagliatori  in  legno,  in  the 
Via  Garibaldi,  near  the  rly.  stat.,  are 
also  good  workers  in  the  same  branch 
of  art.)  The  Italian  parliament  having 
voted  a  large  sum  to  extend  this  in- 
stitution, great  alterations  are  now  in 
progress. 

A  Museum  has  been  formed  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo.  Here  are  deposited 
on  the  ground  floor  the  marbles  of  the 
old  Querela  fountain;  fragments  from 
the  faQade  of  the  cathedral  previous 
to  its  restoration ;  also  the  exquisite 
antique  marble  group  of  the  Graces, 
found  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  cathedral  in  the  Idth 
century.  This  group,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  was  copied  by 
Canova,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
Raphael  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  picture  of  the  Graces  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection.  The  upper  floor 
contains  the  original  designs  for  the 
cathedral  and  faQade  of  S.  Giovanni ; 
also  copies  of  the  floor  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a  small  collection  of  paintings  by 
old  Sienese  masters. 

The  Dmmo  or  Cathedral  is  situated 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  of  Siena. 
A  ch.  is  mentioned  as  occupying  this 
site  so  far  back  as  the    year  1000. 


The  earliest  lists  of  artists  for  its  re- 
storation and  decoration  bear  the  dates 
1229  and  1236.  An  enlargement  was 
begun  in  1087,  and  a  new  ch.  conse- 
crated by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1171. 
It  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Minerva,  occupied  sub- 
sequently by  an  early  Christian  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  is  only 
a  portion  (the  transept)  of  a  much 
vaster  edifice,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted; but  the  beautiful  unfinished 
S.  front  and  the  gigantic  nave  and 
aisles  may  be  still  seen  near  the  pre- 
sent ch.,  partly  hidden  by  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  attachea  to  the  mo- 
dem palace  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
the  drawings  made  by  the  architect, 
Maestro  Lsmdo,  still  exist  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Duomo.  Mr.  Hope,  speak- 
ing of  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands, 
says,  "The  front  was  first  completed 
about  the  middle  of  the  13Ui  century 
by  Giovanni  da  Siena ;  but  not  being 
approved  of,  was  demoUshed,  the  nave 
lengthened,  and  the  new  fi*ont  begun, 
in  1284,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Nicold  Pisano,  and  fibaished  by 
Lorenzo  Maitani,  a  native  of  Siena,  in 
1290 ;  others  suppose  by  Giovanni  di 
Cecco,  about  1380.  It  is  inlaid  with 
black,  red,  and  white  marble,  relieved 
with  other  colours,  painting,and  gilding, 
and  offers  a  bastard  pointed  style,  or 
rather  a  jumble  of  different  styles ; 
the  centre  porch,  as  well  as  the  en- 
trances on  either  side,  are  round-headed, 
and  the  higher  parts  not  rising  in- 
sensibly out  of  the  lower,  but  seeming 
stuck  on  these  apris  coup;  the  pedi- 
ments only  like  triangular  screens  or 
plates,  placed  before  and  unconnected 
with  the  roof.'*  The  facade  is  co- 
vered with  ornaments  and  sculptures, 
among  which  are  several  animals  sym- 
bolicid  of  the  cities  which  were  allied 
to  Siena  at  different  periods.  Over  the 
door  are  busts  of  the  3  saints,  Cathe- 
rine, Bernardino,  and  Ansano,  who  were 
natives  of  the  city.  The  most  remark- 
able sculptures  of  this  front  are  the 
Prophets  and  the  2  Angels  by  Jaoopo 
della  Querela,  which  are  amongst  the 
earliest  of  his  works.  Many  of  these 
sculptures  are  being  restored,  or  rather 
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replaced  by  new  ones,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  workmanship  is  in 
a  great  measure  lost.  The  columns  of  the 
great  doorway  are  surmounted  by  lions, 
the  emblems  of  Florence  and  Massa. 
The  Campanile  was  built  by  the  Bis- 
domini;  but  its  marble  coating  and 
other  ornaments  are  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  da  Siena.  One  of  the  bells  bears 
the  date  of  1148.  7%e  interior  of  the 
cathedral  exhibits  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  building  as  it  was  originally 
designed;  as  already  stated,  it  was 
intended  to  haTe  formed  only  the  tran- 
sept of  a  much  more  spacious  temple, 
▼hich  was  carried  on  bv  Maestro 
Land!  until  1356,  when  the  plague, 
which  committed  great  ravages  at 
Siena,  and  other  causes,  led  to  its  being 
abandoned.  The  pillars  are  clustered, 
and  the  capitals  are  ornamented  with  fo- 
liage and  figures.  The  lower  arches  are 
semicircular,  but  those  of  the  clerestory 
and  its  windows  are  pointed.  The 
choir  is  lighted  by  a  rich  wheel-window, 
and  there  is  a  similar  one  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  ch.  Over  the  lower 
arches  of  the  nave  the  frieze  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  heads  in  terra- 
cotta of  the  popes  down  to  Alexan- 
der III.  in  alto-rilievo,  among  which 
that  of  Pope  Zacharias  has  replaced 
the  bust  of  Pope  Joan,  which  had  the 
inscription,  Johannes  VIII. ,  Femina  de 
in^/ta.  It  was  metamorphosed  in  1600 
^y  the  grand-duke,  at  the  suggestion,  it 
18  said,  of  Clement  VIII.  Many  of  the 
antipopes  are  included  in  the  series, 
but,  as  in  all  similar  collections,  the 
greater  number  of  the  likenesses  are 
apocryphal.  The  roof  is  pftinted  blue, 
and  studded  with  gold  stars,  as  also  the 
dome,  with  the  stars  enclosed  in  panels. 
The  two  large columnsof  the  door,  sculp- 
tured in  1483,  sustain  an  elegant  tribune 
with  four  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
Visitation,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
the  raising  of  her  Body,  and  her  Assump- 
tion. The  beautiful  painted  glass  of  the 
N.  wheel-window  was  designed  by  Pie- 
rinodelVaga,and  executed  by  Pastorini 
of  Siena,  in  1549.  The  wheel-window  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ch.  is  also 
^ery  beautiful,  and  more  in  the  style 
of  the  1 5th  century.  The  cupola  is 
an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a  row  of 


small  pillars  running  ronnd  the  inside. 
The  pavement  is  unique  and  unri- 
valled as  a  work  of  art  in  its  peculiar 
class.  It  has  not  the  tessellation  of 
mosaic;  it  consists  of  a  dark  grey 
marble  inlaid  upon  white,  with  lines  of 
shading  resembling  niello.  Amongst 
the  oldest  of  these  works  are  Samson, 
Judas  Maccabsus,  Moses,  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedah  (Joshua  x.  16),  Solomon 
and  Joshua,  and  Absalom  hanging  by 
his  hair.  The  erandest  compositions 
are  those  by  Seccafumi  (commenced 
after  1500),  particularly  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  said  to  have 
been  his  latest  work.  7  of  the  original 
cartoons  fh>m  which  Beccafumi  exe- 
cuted them  have  been  recentlv  disco- 
vered, and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Istituto  delle  Belle  fArti.  The  sym- 
bols of  Siena  and  her  allied  cities — 
the  Hermes  Trismeffistus  offering  the 
Pimandra  to  a  Gentue  and  a  Christian, 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  Uie  Moun- 
tain of  Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
with  the  Four  Philosophers  in  the 
angles,  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
these  works,  but  their  authors'  names 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  our  time. 
The  mosaics  of  the  Sibyls  in  the  nave  are 
from  designs  of  Giuliano  di  Biagio, 
Vito  di  Marco,  Antonio  Federighi,  and 
Urbano  di  Cortona,  painters  of  the 
15th  century.  The  Erythrsean  Sibyl, 
the  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  the  figures 
of  Religion,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
are  by  Antonio  Federighi,  who  also 
designed  the  Battle  of  Jephthah,  exe* 
cuted  by  Bastiano  di  Francesco,  In 
front  of  the  entrance  are  mosaics  on 
the  floor  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  several  towns  which  were  allied 
to  Siena.  The  pavement  of  the  choir 
was  covered  witn  boards  about  2  cen* 
turies  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
it  received  from  the  constant  tread  of 
visitors.  On  great  festivals  this  covering 
is  removed,  but  at  other  times  the  cus- 
tode  who  shows  the  librarv  will  raise 
the  planks,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  in- 
spect these  curious  works.  In  the 
choir  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the 
stalls  were  begun  in  1387  by  Francesco 
Tonghi,  by  Bartolino  of  Siena,  and  Benc^ 
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d^tto  of  MontepnlcumOyfrom&e  derigns 
ot Maestro  Siccio  (Bartolommeo  Neroni), 
and  completed  in  1506  by  the  two 
Barilis^  when  the  choir  was  remoTed 
from  beneath  the  cupoki  to  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  Tarsia  work  is  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
The  m^  altar  is  by  Baldassare  FeruzzL 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  was 
completed  in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  9 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  8  angels  in 
bronze,  by  Beccafumi,  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by  a 
circle  of  8  columns,  with  one  in  the 
centre,  and  4  of  which  rest  on  lions 
playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  remark- 
able work  of  Nicolb  da  Pisa,  aided  by 
his  son  Giovanni,  and  Amolfo ;  it  bears 
the  date  1268 ;  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
the  Last  Judgment,  represented  in 
two  of  its  bas-reliefs,  are  perhaps 
the  finest  productions  of  that  illus- 
trious artist  On  the  pilasters  of  the 
cupola  are  fastened  2  poles  of  the 
Carroccio  captured  by  the  Sienese  from 
the  Florentmes  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Aperto  in  1260.  On  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring altars  is  still  preserved  the 
crucifix  carried  by  the  Sienese  in  that 
battle.  In  the  chapels  on  each  side  be- 
fore entering  the  choir  are  2  portions  of 
a  painting  by  Duccio  di  Bwminsegna, 
which  are  extremely  interesting  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  of  the  school  of 
Siena  in  particular ;  on  one  of  them  is 
his  name,  and  it  was  so  highly  prized  at 
the  period  of  its  execution,  that  it  was 
honoured  with  a  public  procession  like 
the  Madonna  of  (Jimabue  in  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The 
panel  was  originally  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  picture  having  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  then 
situated  under  the  cupola;  but  these 
have  been  separated,  and  are  both 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chapels. 
One,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment on  the  rt  of  the  choir,  represents 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  in  27  small  compartments; 
and  the  other,  in  the  opposite  chapel 
of  Sant'  Ansano,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  several  Saints  and  angels. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  esti- 


ip^^^yn  in  iHiidi  the  fine  arts  were  held 
at  Siena  at  the  period  of  Daccio  (1311) 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  artist 
received  in  payment  for    this  paint- 
ing  less  than    20/.    of  onr    money, 
whilst  the  materials  provided  ^  for  it, 
chiefly  gold  and  ultramarine,  raised  its 
wh<de  cost  to  3000  golden  florins — an 
enormous  sum  for  the  period.     The 
paintings  on  the  pyramid  which  stood 
over  this  picture  and  the  predella  are 
in  the  sacnstry.    The  Chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  a  circular  building,  was 
design^  by  Gionanni  di  Stefano  in  1482; 
there  are  some  bas-relie£s  of  the  histoiy 
of  Adam  and  Eve  bjJaccpo  deila  Qtiercia 
on  the  altar,  and  a  ^ood  statue  of  St. 
John  by  DontUelh,  besides  several  works 
by  Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence. 
In  this  chapel  is  preserved  the  Baptist's 
right  arm,  presented  by  Pius  II.  in  1464. 
The  Cappeliadel  Fofo, or  the  ChigiChapel, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis 
lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen 
by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed into  the  latter  a  statue  of  An- 
dromeda; St.  Catherine  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino are  by  his  pupils  Baggi  and 
Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed  the 
statue  of  the  pope  from  Bernini's  de- 
signs.    The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  the  St.  Bernardino  is  by  Cav,  Cala- 
brese.     Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel  is 
the  room  once  called  the  Sala  Piccolo- 
minea,  but  now  the  Library,  decorated 
with   10  frescos,  illustrating  difierent 
events  in  the  life  of  Pius  II.  (^neas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini ) ;   outside  is  an 
1 1  th,  representing  his  coronation.  These 
works,  which  are  particularly  remark- 
able for  thepreservation  of  their  colours, 
were  painted  as  a  commission  from 
the    latter    pontiff    when    Cardinal, 
bv  Pinturicchio,    assisted   by  the  ad- 
vice   of   Raphael,    then   in   his  20tli 
year,  who  furnished  some  of  the  de- 
signs, 2  of  which  are  still  preserved 
— one  at  Florence,  the  other  in  the 
Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia.    It  is  even 
believed  that  the  whole  of  that  nearest 
to  the  windows  on  the  rt.  hand,  repre- 
senting the  journey  of  Pius  II.,  when 
a  youn^  man,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
Capramca,  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  was 
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designed  by  Raphael.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  paintings  of  mythological 
subjects.  The  choir-books,  29  in  num- 
ber, which  give  the  name  of  library  to 
this  apartment,  contain  some  beautiful 
miniatures  and  wonderful  illumina- 
tions by  Ansano  (U  Fietro,  PeUegrino 
Rossini,  Qirolamoda  Ore  mono,  and  others; 
one  of  the  other  volumes  is  illuminated 
by  Liherale  of  Verona.  The  binding 
of  one  of  them  (the  Greek  Gospels)  is 
Tery  delicately  enamelled  in  the  man- 
ner known  as  cloisonne.  The  collec- 
tion was  formerly  much  larger,  but 
many  of  the  duplicates  were  carried  to 
Spain,  having  been  presented  to  Charles 
V.  Some  modem  monuments  have 
been  put  up  in  this  beautiful  hall:  one 
to  a  former  governor,  Giulio  Bianchi, 
by  Tenerani ;  another  to  Mascagni,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  by  Ricci, 

The  monument  of  Bandino  Bandini, 
in  the  ch.,  is  remarkable  for  a  statue 
of  Christ  rising  from  the  dead,  a 
Seraph  and  2  Ansels,  by  Michel  Angela 
in  his  ^outh.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
bas-relief  on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  by 
Donatello,  covering  the  grave  of  Gio- 
vanni Pecci,  bishop  of  Grosseto.  Of 
the  2  vases  for  holy  water,  one  is  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  covered  with  mytho- 
logical sculptures;  the  other  an  able 
work  by  Jacopo  delta  Quercia.  The 
Sacristy  contains  several  small  pictures 
by  DucciOy  which  formed  the  Predella 
of  the  paintings  in  the  chapels  of  Sant' 
Ansano  and  the  Sacrament,  and  others 
by  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  Bartolo  di  Fredi, 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  &c. 

The  Cathedral  is  289  Eng.  ft.  (89*29 
metres)  long;  the  greatest  width  in 
the  transepts,  170  (51 '36  met.)  ;  and 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  80^ 
(24-51  met.). 

Behind  the  cathedral,  or  rather  under 
the  choir,  is  the  ancient  Baptistery,  now 
the  ch.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Its 
front  is  a  much  purer  Gothic  than  the 
cathedral,  and  is  attributed  to  a  certain 
Giacomo  del  Pellicajo,  for  the  design 
of  which  he  received  the  large  sum  of 
1  florin.  It  was  finished  in  1382 :  the 
floor  bears'  the  date  of  1486.  "  Its 
pilasters  are  panelled  in  lozenges,  alter- 
nately with  quatrefoils,  heads  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,   and   lions*   heads 
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exquisitely  beautiful.  Its  interior 
is  very  shallow,  and  to  the  E.  of  it 
a  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads  through  a 
beautiful  marble  gate,  in  the  pointed 
style,  to  the  piazza  of  the  duomo,  which 
in  the  original  design  was  intended  as 
a  lateral  door  into  the  great  nave  of 
the  cathedral." — Hope,  Among  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  tiie  Font,  in  gilt 
bronze,  are  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  St.  John  before  Herod,  bv 
Lorenzo  Qhiberti;  the  Banquet  of  Herod, 
and  the  St.  Joachim,  by  Donatello ; 
the  Birth  of  St.  John,  and  his  Preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  by  Jacopo  delta 
Quercia,  The  bas-reliefs  in  marble  on 
the  tabernacle  are  by  Lorenzo  di  Pietro, 
The  frescos  over  the  altar  and  on  the 
roof  are  by  Sienese  painters  of  the  15th 
century  ;  that  over  the  altar,  on  the  1., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  the  St.  Paul 
by  Beccafumi, 

Several  of  the  churches  (there  are, 
including  chapels  of  confraternities, 
upwards  of  60)  in  Siena  are  remarkable 
for  their  paintings. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Agostino,  finished  by 
Vanvitelli  in  1755,  has  a  beautiful  Nati- 
vity by  Sodoma;  in  the  Chigi  chapel 
a  fine  Christ  at  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  saints,  by  Ferugino,  for  which  he 
was  paid  200  golden  ducats ;  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Matteo  di  Giooanni,  signed 
and  dated  1482 ;  a  St.  Jerome,  by  Pe- 
trazzi ;  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
by  V,  Salimbeni ;  and  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine,  by  Francesco  Vanni ;  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  statue 
of  Pius  II.,  by  Dupre,  erected  1851  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  The  adjoining 
Convent  is  now  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  theTolomei  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational 
establishments  in  Italy. 

The  conventual  ch.  of  the  Carmine 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and  clois- 
ters, by  BaJdassare  Peruzzi.  The  Ma- 
donna throned,  in  the  choir,  is  by  Ber- 
nardino Fungai,  1512;  the  St.  Michael 
by  Beccafumi;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  Casolani ;  the  Nativity 
was  begun  by  Kiccio,  and  finished  by 
A,  Salimbeni^    In  the  court  of  the  co«( 
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vent  is  a  deep  well,  called  the  Pozzo  di 
Diana,  which  was  believed  to  commu- 
nicate  with  the  fabulous  mine  of  Diana, 
ridiculed  by  Dante  (Purgat.  xiii.). 

The  Ch.  of  La  Concezzionet  more 
generally  known  as  the  Chiesd  dei  Servi, 
a  fine  building,  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai; 
2  Annunciations,  by  Francesco  Vanni; 
a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo 
da  Siena  ;  over  one  of  the  doors  leading 
to  the  sacristy  is  the  picture  called  the 
Vergine  del  Popolo,  by  Lippo  Memmi; 
and  over  another  a  Madonna,  by  Sano 
di  Fietro  ;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Manetti ;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Casolani. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  begun  in  1225, 
but  not  finished  till  1465,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  imposing  edifice,  75  feet  wide ; 
spanned  at  its  east  end  by  a  pointed 
arch  of  singular  boldness.  Amon^ 
its  pictures  *  are,  in  the  Malevolti 
chapel,  2nd  on  the  1.  of  the  choir, 
the  celebrated  Madonna  by  Ouido  da 
Sienay  with  the  date  1221,  19  years 
before  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
the  honour  of  possessing  the  earliest  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting ;  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  inscription 
containing  this  date  was  added  long 
subsequently,  and  that  the  painting  is 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centy.  On 
the  wall  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  Santa 
Barbara  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  dated 
1479.  In  other  chapels  are  a  Madonna 
and  Saints,  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  1426 ; 
a  Crucifixion,  \)y  Ventura  Salimbeni ; 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  A.  Salimbeni;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Luca 
Signorelli;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Casolani,  At  the  E.  end  of  the  ch., 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where 
the  head  of  that  saint  is  preserved,  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Catherine  faint- 
ing In  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodo- 
ma;  on  the  other  St.  Catherine  in 
ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty,  with  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  attended  by  an- 
ffels,  appearing  to  her.  The  Altar 
Tabernacle  is  by  Vechietta;  the  De- 
moniac by  Francesco  Vanni,  The 
marble  Ciborium  on  the  high  altar 
and  the  two  Angels  are  attributed  to 


Michel  Angelo,  Over  the  door  leading 
to  the  chapel  called  delle  Volte,  at  the 
N.£.  extremity  of  the  ch.,  is  a  painted 
Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto,  but  more 
probably  by  Sano  di  Fietro,  and  over 
the  altar  in  it  the  portrait  of  St 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  A,  Vanni,  a 
painter  who  lived  in  her  time. 

Ch.,oi  San  Francesco,  now  dismantled, 
a  fine  and  very  spacious  church,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Agnolo  and  Agos- 
tino,  consecrated  in  1326.  Its  general 
form  is  the  same  as  that  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  with  a  fine  tran- 
sept, having  4  chapels  with  pointed 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  Some 
frescos  by  Amhrogio  Lorenzetti  have 
lately  been  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash of  one  of  the  chapels,  amongst 
which  are  S.  Francis  Imeeling  before 
Innocent  III.,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Martyrdom  of  Franciscan  Saints  in 
presence  of  a  Sultan,  and  a  fine  monu- 
mental effigy  of  Cristoforo  Felice  of 
the  date  1461.  The  other  paintings 
formerly  in  this  ch.  have  been  re- 
moved. In  one  of  the  chapels  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  transept,  is  a  re- 
markable majolica  pavement.  In  a 
chapel  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  pave- 
ment with  fine  figures  of  Justice,  Tem- 
perance, &c.,  engraved  on  marble  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

Not  far  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
is  the  Confratemitd  of  San  Bernardino, 
which  contains  5  of  Sodoma*s  finest 
frescos — one  of  saints,  the  other  4  re- 
presenting the  Assimiption,  the  Ck>ro- 
natiou,  the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple  •,  the  Marriage  by  Facchierotto ; 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  M.  Becca- 
fumi;  all  in  the  upper  ch.  In  the 
lower  one  are  several  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Manetti, 
V,  Salimbeni,  &c. 

The  Ch,  of  Fonte  Giusta,  near  the 
Porta  CamoUia,  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  of  Sienese  over 
Florentines  in  1482,  contains  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Baldassare  Fertizzi, 
representing  the  Sibyl  announcing  to 
Augustus  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  noble 
painting,  justly  regarded  as  the  master- 
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piece  of  that  artist.  The  Sibjl  is 
a  sublime  and  expressive  figure.  So 
highly  was  tlus  picture  admired  by 
Lanzi,  that  he  says  Peruzzi  ''gave  it 
so  divine  an  enthusiasm,  that  Raphael 
treating  the  same  subject,  as  well  as 
Giiido  and  Guercino,  whose  sibyls  are 
so  often  met  with,  probably  never  sur- 
passed it."  The  other  paintings  in  this 
ch.  worth  notice  are — 1st  chapel  on  rt., 
the  Visitation,  by  Anselmi ;  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai.  The 
marble  tabemack  on  the  high  altar, 
sculptured  in  1517  by  Marrina,  is  an 
elaborate  work.  Among  the  ea>voto 
offerings  preserved  in  this  church  are  a 
sword,  a  smallwooden  shield  bound  with 
iron,  and  a  large  bone  of  a  whale,' said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of 
Fonte  Giustaby  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  America. 

Ch.  of  San  Oiorgio  contains  the  tomb 
of  Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  38  windows,  said  to  allude  to 
the  38  companies  which  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 

Ch.  of  San  Martina,  a  handsome  ch. 
with  a  front  built  by  Giovanni  Fontana 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  the  Cir- 
cumcision, by  Outdo,  in  2nd  chapel 
on  rt. ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, by  Ouercino,  in  the  3rd,  for 
which  he  was  partly  paid  in  peluzzo, 
or  plush,  for  the  manumcture  of  which 
Siena  was  then  celebrated.  The  picture 
of  the  Victory  of  the  Sienese  at  the 
Porta  Camellia  in  1 526  is  b^  Lorenzo  Cini. 
There  are  some  statues  m  terra-cotta, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  attributed 
to  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  painted  over.  The 
ornamented  hi^h  altar  is  by  Marrina. 

The  ch.  of  the  Osservanti  contains  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin ;  on  the  vault  are 
2  roundels,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  full-length  figures  by  the  same 
sculptor;  on  the  altar-screen  are  two 
good  busts  of  SS.  Bernardino  and 
Francis,  and  3  figures  attributed  to 
Beccafumi. 

San  Quirico,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  Temple  of  Romulus,  has  two  good 
works  by  Francesco  Vanni,  the  Fliglit 


out  of  Egypt,  and  an  Ecce  Homo. 
The  Deposition,  by  Casolani,  and  the 
Angel  with  the  Virgin  at  the  Sepulchre, 
by  Salimbeni,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito,  with  anoble  door- 
way by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  some 
good  paintings:  in  the  Cappella  degli 
Spagnuoli  on  rt,  the  Madonna  throned, 
witn  Saints,  by  Sodoma  ;  a  St.  George 
and  St.  Sebastian  bv  the  same  painter ; 
four  subjects  from  the  life  of  S.  Hyacin- 
thus,  by  Salimheni ;  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Pacchierotto  ;  S.  Hyacin. 
thus,  hy  Francesco  Vanni;  and  a  fresco, 
in  the  cloister,  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Madonna,  St.  John,  and  the  Mag- 
dalen, by  2  pupils  of  Fra  Bartolommeo, 

The  ch.  of  the  Confratemita  della 
Trinitii  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ceiling  by  Ventura  Salimbeni;  a  Ma- 
donna by  Matteo  di  Giovanni ;  and  the 
Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  by  Haf' 
faelle  Vanni, 

Of  the  numerous  Oratories,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  occupying  the 
house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  near  the 
Fontebranda,  and  the  ancient /t<//ontca,  in 
the  lower  storey,  of  her  father,  who  was 
a  dyer  and  fuller.  In  t^e  latter  are  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  by 
Sodoma  ;  her  Pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes  of  MontepuJciano,  the  finest 
work  of  Pacchierotto ;  and  her  pursuit 
by  the  Florentines,  by  Ventura  Salimbeni, 
In  the  house  are  representations  of 
various  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Saint,  by  Vanni,  Serri,  Nasini,  Sec, 
and  the  Miraculous  Crucifix,  by  Giunta 
da  Pisa,  from  which,  according  to  the 
Church  legend,  she  received  the  Stig- 
mata. 

The  Palazzo  Pubhlico,  with  its  lofty 
tower  Della  Mangia,  stands  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campo,  now  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,alarge  semicircular  space  more 
resembling  the  form  of  an  escalop- 
shell  than  any  other  to  which  it  has 
been  con^pared.  Its  entire  circuit  is 
said  to  be  1000  feet :  it  slopes  like  an 
ancient  theatre  for  public  games.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
republican  greatness  than  the  aspect 
and  shape  of  this  forum  ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  popular  tumults  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  derives  its  name, 
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"del  campo,"  from  the  passage  of 
Dante:— 

**  Qoando  vlvea  pi&  glorioso,  dfsae,' 
Uberamente  nel  Campo  di  Siena, 
C^pii  verg(^pia  depoeta,  s'  afflaae." 

I*urg.±L 

-  Hia  g\otj  at  the  hifj^ieat— he  replied. 
Free  In  Siena's  maitei-place  he  iitood. 
Throwing  all  fear  of  ridicule  aside. " 

WrigM^s  TranM. 

It  is  now  the  site  of  the  vegetable, 
fish,  and  game  market,  the  scene  of  the 
annual  horse-races,  called  the  Palio, 
which  take  place  on  the  15th  August, 
contested  by  Uie  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Loggia  di  San  Paolo,  built  in  1417 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
the  Casino  de^  Nobilif  has  its  principal 
front  in  a  neighbouring  street;  here 
sat  what  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
sidered as  the  most  impartial  com- 
mercial tribunal  in  Italy;  its  laws 
were  recognised  by  nearly  all  the 
other  repuUics,  by  which  its  decisions 
were  considered  bmding.  The  marble 
seat  was  designed  by  B,  Peruzzi,  The 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
by  Vecckietta ;  the  S.  Crescentius  and 
S.  Ansano,  warrior  saints,  by  Antonio 
Federighi, 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  anciently 
delta  Republica,  was  begun  in  1295 
and  finished  in  1309,  zrom  the  de- 
signs of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  off 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient Trilmnale]  di  Bicchema,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  afiairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  Sienese 
school :  among  these  are  the  Madonna 
with  Saints  by  Sodoma  ;  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti,  in  1345.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
chiefly  by  Petrazzi;  the  principal  sub- 
jects are  the  Coronation  of  Pius  II., 
the  Donation  of  Radico&ni  by  the 
same  pope,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  him  on  his  adopted  city.  The 
Sala  dei  Note  or  della  Pace,  now  used  as 
a  repository  of  the  public  archives  (-4r- 


chimo  diplomatico),  is  /covered  with  fines- 
cos  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (1337),  illns- 
trating  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
government,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  ^e ;  they  are  now 
much  deteriorated.    The  Sola  del  gran 
Consiglio,  also  called  deUa  Balestra,  and 
del  Mappamondo,  contains  the  immense 
fresco,   by  Sinwne  Menuni  (1321),    of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  bal- 
dacchino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held 
by  the  Apostles  and  patron  saints  of 
the  city.    The  fresco  in  chiaroscuro, 
representing  Guidoriccio.  da  Fogliano 
at  l^e  assaiut  of  Monte  Massi,  is  attri- 
buted to  Simone  Memmi,  and  is  carious 
for  the  great  varie^^  of  military  engines 
introduced.    The  S.  Ansano,  S.  Victor, 
and   S.  Bernardino  Tolomei,  are  by 
Sodoma;  the  SS.  Bernardino  and  Ca- 
therine on  the  piers,  by  Sano  di  Pietro 
and   Vecchiatta,  in  1461.     The  a4Join- 
ing  chapel  is  covered  with  frescos  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo;  the  altarpiece  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  S.  Caliztos  is  by 
Sodoma.    The  vestibule  has  a  curious 
gallery  of  portraits  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages, republicans  and  others,  amons 
whom  Cicero,  Cato,  heathen  ^ods  and 
warriors,  are  found  ranged  wiUi  Judas 
Maccabseus  and  St.  Ambrose ;  they  are 
also  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (1414).    In 
the  Sala  del  Consistoro,  the  roof^  painted 
by  Beccafumi,  for  which  he  was  paid 
500   ducats  in    1535,    and    so    much 
admired,  especially  the  Giustizia,  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  it  has  been 
injured  by  modem  restoration:  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  8  popes  and 
39  cardinals,  natives  of  the  city.    The 
paintings  of  Spinello  Aretino  (1407),  in 
the  Sala  dei  Priori,  or  della  Balia,  are 
remarkable ;  representing  events  in  the 
conflict  between  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  Alexander  III.,  from  their  first 
election  to  the  triumph  of  the  pope 
over  the  emperor,  ai^d  their  final  recon- 
ciliation: the  date  of  these  paintings 
is   1480.    This  chamber  contsdns  also 
a  beautiful  casket.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  early  Sienese  masters  which 
were  preserved   here   have    been   re- 
moved to  the  Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti. 
The    Archives,  a  portion   of   which 
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were  carried  off  by  the  French  and 
restored  in  1815,  now  removed  to  the 
Palazzo  Piccolomini,  or  GovematiTo, 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  state 
papers  during  the  republican  times,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  with  miniatures. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice  one  of  sin^lar  beauty  for 
the  miniature  frontispiece  of  the  As- 
sumption, with  St.  Thomas  kneeling 
before  the  VirgiUf  painted  by  Nicoh  di 
Ser  Sozzo  or  Sezzi  Tegliacci,  in  1 334.  The 
MS.  to  which  it  belongs  is  known  as 
the  Caieffo  delF  Asauntaf  and  consists  of 
a  register  or  inventory  of  the  lands  and 
castles  belonging  to  the  Republic  in  the 
12th)  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

The  council-chamber  (Sola  del  Oran 
Consiglio)  was  converted  into  a  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Bibiena,  in  1753: 
operas  are  occasionaUv  performed  here. 
The  tower,  called  deila  Mtrngia,  begun 
in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
came  here  to  examine  its  construction 
in  1502. 

The  Fountain,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  called  the  Fonte  Oaja,  fh)m 
the  joy  caused  by  the  arrival  of  water 
in  the  interior  of  the  city  in  1343,  gave 
the  epithet  "  della  Fonte "  to  Jacopo 
delta  Queroia,  who  executed  (141 2-1 4 19) 
the  marble  bas-reliefs,  representing  va- 
rious subjects  of  Scripture  history :  it 
has  been  judiciously  restored  after  the 
original  model  by  a  native  sculptor, 
Sig.  Sarocchi.  The  subterranean  aque- 
ducts which  supply  it  with  water  are 
15  m.  in  length.  It  is  related  that 
Charles  V.,  when  he  examined  them, 
declared  that  Siena  was  more  admirable 
helow  than  above  ground. 

Among  the  many  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  piazza,  the  summary 
punishment  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the  sitfnoria 
in  1369  is  not  tne  least  remarkable. 
The  people,  on  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  desien,  broke  into  the  palace 
in  which  he  lodged,  disarmed  his 
followers,  and  left  him  alone  in  this 
square,  **  addressing  himself  in  turn  to 
the  armed  troops  which  closed  the 
entrance  of  every  street,  and  which, 
immoveable  and  silent,  remained  in- 
sensible to  all  his  entreaties.    It  was 


not  till  he  began  to  suffer  from  hun^r 
that  his  equipages  were  restored  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  leave  ^e  town." 

The  Palaoea  of  Siena  are  more  re- 
markable as  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  than  for  the  works  of  art 
which  they  contain.  They  present 
that  peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostmo  and  Agnolo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A  few 
of  these  have  small  galleries  of  paint* 
ings  by  the  native  school,  but  they  con- 
tain the  works  of  few  masters  who  may 
not  be  better  studied  in  the  gallery  and 
churches  already  described. 

The  Palazzo  del  Magnifico,  with  the 
fine  bronze  ornaments  and  rings  on 
the  outer  wall,  cast  by  Cozzarelli,  who 
gave  the  design  for  the  palace,  was 
erected  in  1504  by  Pandolfo  Petrucci, 
the  Ruler  or  Tyrant  of  Siena,  called  II 
Magnifico ;  the  few  frescos  by  Luca 
Signorelli  that  remained  unsold,  and 
the  fine  wood  carvinss  by  Barili,  have 
been  removed  to  we  Istituto  delle 
Belle  Arti.  The  Palazzo  SaractnihM 
a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Sienese 
masters,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  a  Christ  in  the  Garden  by  Sodoma, 
The  Palazzo  Buonaignori  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample in  the  Pointed  style,  with  a 
terra-cotta  front ;  as  we  now  see  it,  it 
was  restored  in  1848;  it  dates  from 
the  14th  centy.,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tegliaccis.  The  Palazzo  Piccolo- 
mini,  now  the  Palazzo  Govemativo, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  was  built 
by  Pius  II.  fh>m  designs  of  J^anceaco 
di  Giorgio :  in  it  are  2  haUs  painted  by 
Bemhard  von  Orley,  a  fiivourite  pupil 
of  Raphael.  Near  it  is  the  elegant 
Loggia  del  Papa  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, also  erected  bv  Pius  IT.  in  14G4 
— "  gentilibus  suis,— as  the  inscription 
over  it  states.  The  Palazzo  Pannilini, 
from  the  designs  of  Maestro  Riccio,  con- 
tains some  mythological  subjects  by 
Beccafumi  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
The  Palazzo  Iblomei  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  earlv  part  of  the  13th  century, 
having  been  built  by  U  Tozzo  in 
1205.  It  has,  however,  undergone 
subsequent  alterations.  The  House  of 
Beccafumi,  a  small  brick  building  err 
by  himself,  is  interesting  amon 
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other  records  of  the  Sienese  school: 
it  is  in  the  street  still  called  "dei 
Maestri/'  from  the  number  of  artists 
who  occupied  it  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic 

Near  the  Piccolomini  Palace  is  the 
Fonte  di  Follcnica,  begun  in  1249,  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  native  ar- 
chitect Francesco  <u  Giorgio  in  1489. 
The  ancient  Gothic  Fonte  Branda,  at 
the  S.W.  base  of  the  Hill  of  San  Do- 
menico,  constructed  by  Bellamino  in 
1198  by  order  of  the  consuls  of  Siena, 
is  immortalised  by  Dante  : — 

"  Ma  s'  io  vedessi  qui  1*  anima  trista 
Dl  Guido  o  Alessandro,  o  di  lor  firate. 
Per  fonte  Braoda  non  darei  la  vista." 

Jr^f.  XXX. 

**  But  oonid  the  sight  of  Gnldo  greet  me  here. 
Or  Alexander's  baplesR  soul  once  more, 
I'd  change  it  not  for  Branda's  fountain  clear." 

Wright's  Trans. 

The  Fonte  Nuova,  built  in  1259,  is 
also  a  remarkable  work. 

The  University,  in  the  Jesuits*  college 
of  S.  Vigilio,  dates  from  1203:  the 
number  of  students  exceeds  500.  In 
the  entrance  cloister  is  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Nicolo  Ariughieri 
(1374),  remarkable  for  its  bas-reliefs, 
representing  a  professor  teaching,  and 
attributed  by  Cicognara  to  Goro  di 
Oregorio  da  Siena.  It  stood  originally 
in  the  cloister  of  S.  Domenico. 

The  Library  occupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Accademia  degli  Intronati,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  This  academy 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  among 
the  16  for  which  Sieua  was  remarkable 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In- 
deed, so  great  was  the  passion  of  the 
citizens  K)r  academies,  that  one  for 
females,  called  Delle  Assicurate,  was 
founded  in  1654  by  the  Grand  Du- 
chess Vittoria.  The  library  contains 
about  50,000  vols,  and  5000  MSS. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  latter  are  the 
Greek  Gospels  of  the  9th  or  10th  cen- 
tury, with  miniatures,  originally  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  at  Constantinople,  and 
purchased  at  Venice  on  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire  for  the  great  hospital  of 
this  city;  it  is  magnificently  bound, 
with  silver  backs,  with  figures  of  the 
Aposties  in  relief.  An  Italian  prose 
translation  of  the  «^neid,*  of  the  13th 
century,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest 


examples  of  an  Italian  version  of  the 
classics ;  the  '  Ordo  Officiorum  Ec- 
clesis  Senensis,'  written  in  1215  by  a 
certain  canon  Oderigo ;  a  copy  of  *  De- 
votional Hours,'  with  fine  miniatures ; 
the  'Petroni  Breviarium,'  handsomely 
illuminated  by  Ansano  di  Pietro,  and 
beautifully  bound,  &c.  &c. 

The  manuscript  notes  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, illustrated  with  drawings,  are 
exceedingly  curious  ;  the  engineer  will 
find  them  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 
period  in  military  tactics  by  Pietro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.  Two  ob- 
jects of  even  higher  interest  are  the 
portfolios  of  the  drawings  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  and  Ginliano  di  Sangallo. 
Among  the  autogi'aph  letters  preserved 
here  are  several  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Metastasio,  and  Socinus,  a  native 
of  the  city. 

The  Collegio  Tolomei,  founded  in 
1668,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Sienese  nobility,  has  become 
of  late  years  one  of  the  first  scholastic 
institutions  in  Italy.  Originally  con- 
fided to  the  Jesuits,  it  has  passed  to 
the  management  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Scuole  Pie,  and  has  acquired  a  well- 
merited  celebrity ;  it  contains  about  100 
in-door  pupils,  each  paying  about  40^.  a 
year,  for  which  theyreceive  an  excellent 
classical  education,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  &c. :  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  is  paid  to  i 
the  boys,  and  every  kind  of  rational  i 
amusement  afforded  to  them.  Situated 
as  Siena  is,  in  the  part  of  Italy  where 
its  beautiful  language  is  spoken  in 
greatest  purity,  young  men  are  sent 
to  the  Collegio  Tolomei  from  every 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
rule  that  none  but  patricians  could  be 
admitted  is  no  longer  rigorously  adhered 
to,  although  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inmates  still  belong  to  noble  families. 

The  Great  Hospital  (Spedale  di  Sta. 
Maria  della  Scala),  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Gotluc  building,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  hospitals  in 
Europe;  it  was  founded  by  Fra 
Sorore,  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustin,    in    1332,    and    completed 
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in  1489.  It  contidiis  upwards  of 
300  beds,  and  has  derived  great 
honour  from  the  anatomical  la- 
bours of  Mascagni,  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  professors.  The  Church 
attached  to  it  dated  from  the  ISth 
century,  but,  as  we  now  see  it,  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th;  in  it  are 
paintings  by  Seb,  Conca,  Giro  Ferriy 
Morandiy  '&c. ;  and  in  the  vestibule 
a  Visitation,  by  Beccafmni,  The  large 
paintinff  in  the  tribune,  of  the  Pool  of 
Bethescb,  is  by  Sebastian  Conca ;  the 
bas-relief  of  the  dead  Christ  by  Giuseppe 
Mazzuola  of  Volterra,  a  sculptor  of  the 
last  century ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Saviour  at  the  altar,  by  Lorenzo  di 
Pietro  (1476).  In  the  hall  or  ward 
called  of  the  Pellegrinajo,  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Bome,  are 
also  8  remarkable  frescos,  6  of  which 
•are  by  Domenico  di  Bartoh,  Amongst 
the  subjects  of  them  are  several  saints 
and  patriarchs ;  the  Life  of  the  Beato 
Agostino  Novello;  the  Indulgences 
granted  to  the  Hospital  by  Celestin 
III.;  the  Marriage  of  the  voung 
Maidens  of  Siena;  acts  of  Charity 
towards  the  Sick  and  Infirm ;  and  in  the 
"vard  of  S.  Pietro,  a  painting,  by  Dome- 
riico  di  Bartolo,  of  the  Virgin  covering 
frith  her  mantle  the  town  and  citi- 
zens of  Siena :  also  several  frescos  by 
Lorenzo  di  Pietro  (Vecchietta),  recently 
recovered  from  whitewash,  much  da- 
maged, and  some  destroyed.  Amongst 
the  subjects  visible  are  the  Angel  ap^ 
pearing  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple, 
the  Nativity,  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the 
Besurrection ;  on  the  vault  is  Christ 
in  glory,  the  4  Latin  Doctors,  and  the 
Evangelists,  2  figures  from  the  latter 
being  lost ;  and  in  the  women's  ward  a 
han£ome  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Tad- 
deo  di  Bartoh.  Some  early  frescos, 
probably  by  Fungai,  were  discovered 
on  removing  the  whitewash  in  another 
of  the  wards  in  May  1856. 

Many  of  the  Gates  of  Siena  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  most  interesting  are  the 
Porta  CamoUia,  on  the  road  to  Florence ; 
the  Porta  S.  Viene;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana.  The  P.  San  Viene,  more  generally 
called  Fispini,  takes  its  name  from 
the  exclamations  of  the  people  during 


the  solemn 'entry  of  the  body  of  St. 
Ansanus,  which  was  welcomed  by  a 
public  procession  of  the  citizens  shout- 
m^  "  II  santo  viene  V*  The  gate  was 
built  by  Moccio  in  1S26,  and  was  orna- 
mented in  1531  with  a  Nativity  b^ 
Sodoma,  who  introduced  his  own  portrait 
as  a  bearded  figure.  The  fine  circular 
lunette  of  the  city  wall  outside  this 
gate  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Peruzzi,  unfortunately  much  spoilt 
by  recent  restorations.  The  Porta 
Romana,  erected  in  1327  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
those  architects;  like  that  of  San  Viene, 
it  has  also  its  painting — the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Sano  di  Pietro  (1469). 
The  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo  is  close  to  the 
rly.  Stat. 

The  Citadel  of  Siena  was  built  by 
Cosimo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  4  bastions ;  it  is  at  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  town. 

The  Lizza,  which  adjoins  the  Citadel, 
celebrated  by  Alfieri  for  its  '*  fresco 
ventolino,*'  occupies  the  site  of  a  for- 
tress erected  by  Charles  V.  in  1651, 
and  destroyed  by  the  citizens  soon 
afterwards ;  it  is  ornamented  with  sta- 
tues, and  is  the  favourite  promenade  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St.  Catherine.  This  popular 
saint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer ;  she 
was  bom  in  1347,  and  took  the  vows 
when  only  eight  years  of  a^e.  Her 
revelations  and  miracles  gamed  her 
so  high  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded 
in  indacins  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  to 
Rome  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  after 
it  had  been  fixed  there  for  seventy  years. 
She  died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised 
in  1461.  Another  saint  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  bom  in  1380;  he 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  by  which 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Holy 
Land.  On  his  return  he  founded  300 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1444.^ 

In  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  be- 
yond the  Porta  Ovile,  is  the  large 
Franciscan  Convent  of  L*  Osservanza, 
erected  in  1423  by  San  Bernardino,  and 
rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
CozzarelH,  in  1485,  by  Pandolfo  Pe- 
tmcci,  the  Ruler  of  Siena,  cited  hr 
MachiaveUi  as  one  of  the  best  types 
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an  luarper.  He  died  in  1512,  and 
was  buried  here;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
a  simple  inscription  on  the  ])aTement ; 
the  tomb  of  Celia  Petnicci,  in  the 
crypt,  is  by  a  pupil  of  B.  Peruzzi. 
The  church  also  contains  some  good 
works  by  Luca  della  Hobhia,  in  terra- 
cotta, representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  Nativity,  and  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  several  pictures  of  early 
Sienese  masters  ;  an  Ancona  of  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Ambrose  and  Jerome, 
by  Stefano  di  Giovanni ;  the  Virgin  with 
the  same  Saints,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  &c. 
The  presses  in  the  sacristy  were  exe- 
cuted by  Barili, 

About  3  m.  from  Siena  is  the  Castle 
of  BelcarOf  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  treacherous  siege  of  Siena  by 
Cosimo  I.  in  1554,  when  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Marquis  di  Mari- 
gnano.  The  ramparts  still  show  several 
cannon-balls  imbedded  in  the  walls. 
During  the  14th  century  Belcaro  was 
chosen  by  St.  Catherine  as  the  site 
of  a  convent;  in  ihe  16th  became 
more  fkmous  as  the  residence  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Turamini,  the  rich  banker  of 
Siena.  Unlike  his  fellow-citizen  Buon- 
signori,  who  emigrated  to  France  to 
found  the  "Bank  of  the  Great  Table," 
or  his  vain  ccmtemporary  Agostino 
Chiffi,  who  ordered  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo 
X.  at  the  Famesina  Palace  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  re- 
moved from  table,  Turamini  devoted 
his  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of 
native  art,  and  employed  Baidassare 
Peruzzi  to  decorate  Belcaro.  The  loggia 
was  entirely  covered  with  his  frescos ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  restored.  The  chapel 
was  entirely  built  by  this  great  artist ; 
its  roof  was  ornamented  by  him  with 
the  most  delicate  frescos,  showing  that 
in  fancy  and  in  grace  he  had  derived  no 
common  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
Raphael,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be 
an  imitator.  The  vestibule  of  the  villa 
presents,  however,  on  its  ceiling  a  still 
more  celebrated  work,  the  great  fresco 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  considered 
by  Lanzi  to  be  oije  of  those  w  ^hich 


Peruzzi  most  closely  approached  to  Ra- 
phael. It  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
painted  from  Raphael's  designs,  judg- 
ing from  an  engraving  by  Marc  An- 
tonio, professing  to  be  from  a  drawing 
by  Raphael. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety,  if 
not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national  vanity, 
which  promises  to  outlive  the  fiuling: — 

<«  Ed  to  dlssi  al  poeta :  or  fa  giammai 
Gente  si  vana  come  la  Suiese  ? 
Certo  non  la  Francesca  si  d'  assai.** 

Inf,  audx. 

*'  Then  to  the  bard  I  said,  *  Now  half  so  vain 
Was  ever  nation  as  these  Sienese  ? 
Not  e'en  the  French  themselves,  I  do  maintain.' " 

Wright^s  Trans. 

The  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the 
Sienese  are  c-elebrated  for  their  purity, 
and  the  Tuscan  dialect  is  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Siena, 
the  more  an  Ehiglish  traveller  becomes 
acquainted  with  Italy,  the  more  will 
he  be  disposed  to  assent  to  the  saying, 

"  Lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  iZomatia.** 

Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  b^  English  visitors 
who  pass  that  season  m  Ittdy ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitoes,  and  its  (dimate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that-  they 
escaped  the  several  visitations  of  the 
cholera.  "Siena,*'  says  Sir  James 
Clark,  **  affords  a  healthy  summer  re- 
sidence for  persons  who  are  not  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  which  often  occur  here 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exposed  situation  of  the  place. 
Siena  is  considerably  cooler  in  the 
summer,  and  much  colder  in  the  winter, 
than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  or  Nice.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  55^*60, 
being  6°  less  than  Naples,  and  only 
about  5°  more  than  London ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  coldness  of  its  winter, 
which  is  only  l^'dS  warmer  than  tiiat 
of  London.    Its  si^nuner  temperature 
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is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples,  bat  S°  wanner 
than  that  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.  Its 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  very 
great.  It  is  dry  and  cooL  from  its  great 
elevation  (1330  feet  above  the  sea), 
and  altogether  a  safe  summer  resi- 
dence. For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  affections, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable 
climate  at  all  seasons.  For  nervous,  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  even  the 
baths  of  Lucca." 

There  are  several  excellent  roads 
from  Siena :  to  Areszo  by  Monte  di 
San  Savmo(Rte.  84),  42  m.;  to  Chiusi 
by  Asciano  and  Montepulciano,  48  m. ; 
to  Grosseto  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
52  m.  (Rte.  8U). 

The  railway  to  the  Val  di  Chiana 
joins  the  Anoona  and  Roman  line  atOrte. 
There  are  dbedly  conveyances  from  the 
rly.  Stat,  at  Chiusi  for  Cittit  della  Pieve 
and  Perugia ;  from  those  of  Lucignano 
and  Asinalunga  for  Arezzo  and  Cor- 
tona ;  and  from  that  of  Orvieto  to  V i- 
terbo  and  Rome. 

A  diligence  runs  three  times  a  week 
between  Siena  and  Grosseto  in  15  hrs. 


Siena  to  Rome. 


Rail 


Siena  to  Monterooe     •   \ 
Honterone  to  Torrenieri ) 
Torrenieri  toPoderina — Road 
Poderina  to  Rloonl   .     .     • 
Rioorei  to  RadloofanI      .     • 
Radloofiml  to  Ponto  Centlno 
P.  CenUno  to  Acquapendente 
Aoqnapendente  to  S.  Lorenzo 
S.  Lorenzo  to  Bolsena     .     . 
Bolsena  to  Monteflaacone 
MontefiascoDe  to  Viterbo 
Vlterbo  to  L'lmposta     . 
L'ImpoBta  to  Rovicigllone 
Rondgllone  to  Mooterosi 
MonteroBi  to  Baocano    • 
Baocano  to  La  Storta      • 
La  Storta  to  Rome    .    . 
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Total  from  Siena  (Roman  m.)    .164 


Sbce  the  opening  of  the  railways 
towards  Rome,  all  the  stations  for  post- 
horses  have  been  suppressed,  so  that 
this  route  can  only  now  be  travelled 
by  vetturini.    Most  of  the  inns  have 


been  closed ;  the  few  that  remun  being 
ve^  indifferent. 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  late  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
barren  districts  in  the  whole  of  Italy ; 
its  bare  clay  hills  are  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  and  tiie  entire  country, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is 
dreary  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  leaving  Siena  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Arbia,  and 
follows  its  rt.  bank  for  nearly  2  stages. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
look  of  the  bleak  region  extending  to 
the  E.,  contrasting  with  the  distant 
green  and  wooded  hills  of  the  Mont- 
agnuola  of  Siena  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

The  first  2  stages  of  this  route  as  far 
as  Torrenieri  (55  kil.  =34  m.)  can  now 
be  performed  by  rly.,  passing  by  Asci- 
ano, 21  m. ;  S.  Giovanni  d'.^^so,  8  m. ; 
Torrenieri,  5  =  34  m. 

8  m.  Monterone, 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching 

Buonconvento,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  situated  on  the  Arbia,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ombrone,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  valley,  pre- 
senting a  sin^lar  contrast  wiih  the 
barren  clay  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. (There  are  two  Inna  here, 
the  Cavallo  luglese  and  the  Europa ; 
neither  very  comfortable.)  The  an- 
cient castle  of  Buonconvento  is  in- 
famous in  Italian  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII.  The  emperor  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  five  battle 
to  the  Gruelph  party  under  Robert 
of  Naples,  when  he  stopped  here  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, August  24,  1313.  He  received 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  Dominican  monk  of  Montepul- 
ciano, and  expired  in  a  few  hours, 
"It  was  said/'  says  Sismondi,  "that 
the  monk  had  mixed  the  juice  of  napel 
in  the  consecrated  cup  ;  it  was  said 
also  that  Henry  was  fdready  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  he  concealed — a 
carbuncle  had  manifested  itself  below 
the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath,  which  he 
took  to  calm  the  burning  irritation, 
perhaps    occasioned    his   sudden   and 
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unexpected  death."  The  contempo- 
rary writers  nearly  all  agree  in  ascribing 
the  event  to  poison,  but  recent  critics 
appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fic- 
tion of  the  Ghibellines,  who  found  the 
people  too  willing  to  believe  it. 

[From  Buonconvento,  a  road  of  7  m. 
leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Oliveto  Maggiore,  (It  may  also  be 
reached  by  train  to  San  Giovanni 
d'Asso,  and  tiience  by  carriage, 
though  the  latter  is  not  always  easily 
obtainable.)  This  once  important 
monastery  was  founded  early  in  the 
14th  cent,  by  Giovanni  Tolomei,  a 
Sienese  noble  and  doctor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  that  city,  who  being 
visited  by  sudden  blindness,  and  having 
received  a  miraculous  cure,  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  religion,  and  retir- 
ing hither  with  two  friends,  built  a  hut 
of  clay,  in  which  they  lived.  With 
the  Pope's  sanction,  the  Bishop  of 
Arezzo  bestowed  on  him  a  white  habit 
in  recognition  of  the  establishment  of 
a  new  religious  order,  known  after- 
wards as  the  Olivetan;  he  also  ex- 
changed his  baptismal  name  for  that  of 
Bernardo.  The  brotherhood  was  de- 
voted to  a  life  of  labour  and  acts  of 
charity.  On  the  site  of  a  dream 
or  vision  of  Bernardo  (a  silver  staircase 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven)  a  ch.  was 
built,  ^ich  became  the  parent  nucleus 
of  the  present  pile.  The  revenues  of  the 
new  order  were  increased  by  gifts  of 
the  Piccolomini  family  as  well  as 
others.  Bernardo,  after  seeing  nine 
cloisters  of  his  order  established,  died 
of  the  plague  at  Siena,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  assist  the  sufferers  in  1348. 
The  property  of  the  convent  has  been 
secularized,  and  the  monks  dispersed. 
Only  a  small  clerical  staff  remains  to 
perform  the  ch.  services  and  manage  a 
school. 

This  vast  structure,  with  its  towered 
gateway  and  lofty  walls,  rather  re- 
sembles some  mediaeval  fortress  than 
the  retreat  of  a  religious  brotherhood ; 
the  dark  cypresses  and  deserted 
grounds  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
adding  to  its  impressiveness.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V,,  on  his  return  ft-om 
his  campaign  in  Africa,  was   enter- 


tained here  with  2500  soldiers  and 
attendants.  Pope  Pius  II.  was  also 
once  a  visitor  at  this  place,  of  which 
he  gives  a  graphic  description  in  his 
curious  book  called  the  'Commentaria.* 
The  exterior  of  the  ch.  is  of  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  cent  It  has  a  grace- 
ful tower  and  spire,  a  Gothic  portal,  a 
wheel  window  and  terra-cotta  orna- 
mentation on  a  red  brick  facade.  The 
interior  has  been  modernised,  a  part  of 
it,  including  the  tribune,  having  been 
added  in  1772.  It  is  thought  that  im- 
portant wall-paintings  may  have  been  i 
overlaid  with  stucco  at  that  time,  as  in 
one  part,  above  the  stalls,  a  picture  of 
3  figures,  probably  those  of  Bernardo 
and  his  friends,  has  been  discovered 
beneath  the  plaster.  The  tarsia  work 
upon  the  stalls  is  of  a  very  fine  order. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  lay  brother, 
Giovanni  da  Verona  (about  1 503),  who, 
Vasari  tells  us,  assisted  Raphael  in 
decorating  the  Vatican.  In  the  old 
refectory  is  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper*  of  the  bienese  school,  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  cent.,  which 
had  been  in  part  destroyed  to  give 
place  to  a  more  modem  picture  of 
Belshazzar's  Feast.  In  the  Sala  del 
Consiglio  there  is  a  picture  by  Bazzi^ 
repainted  by  his  pupil  Riccio.  Some 
of  the  illuminated  choir-books  once 
belonging  to  the  convent  are  now  at 
the  cathedral  at  Chiusi.  Its  valuable 
manuscripts  and  library  have  been 
irretrievably  dispersed.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  garden  on  the  site  of 
Bernardo's  cell  which  contains  his 
statue.  In  another  chapel  is  a  fine 
fresco  of  the  Assumption,  with  several 
saints  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture, 
ascribed  to  Pinturicchio  or  Perugino.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  principal  *  Cloister, 
which  encloses  a  plot  of  garden,  that 
the  most  valuable  art  treasures  are 
to  be  found.  These  consist  of  80 
fine  paintings  by  Bazzi  (or  Sazzi), 
called  II  S(Somaf  and  Luca  SignoreUi. 
Although  those  of  the  latter  cannot 
rank  in  importance  with  the  noble 
epics  of  Orvieto,  either  in  subject  or 
treatment,  they  yet  mark  the  vigorous 
master  and  accomplished  painter. 
They  are  those  on  the  right  of  ^e 
entrance  to  the   cloister     The  first 
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space  is  occupied  by  a  painting  by 
Bazzi  completed  in  1505.    Those  of 
Signorelli  (beginning  at  the  next  com- 
partment), representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict,  are  as  follow:  1. 
Totila  presents  himself  to  the  saint, 
who  shaikes  hands  with  him.  2.  Totila's 
equerry  presents  himself  before    St. 
Benedict,    in    the   character    of    his 
master,  but  is  at  once  discovered  by 
St.  Benedict,  and  rises  in  amazement. 
3.  A  youth,  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Monte    Cassino,   is    waylaid    by    the 
Devil,  who  endeavours  to  distract  him 
from  his  purpose.    On  the  1.  St.  Bene- 
dict  reproves    the    youth.      4.    Two 
monks  eating  in  a  private  house  con- 
trary to  Irule,   are   miraculously  dis- 
covered by  St.  Benedict.     5.  A  monk 
precipitated  from  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent by  the  Devil,  is  restored  to  life  by 
St.  Benedict.    6.  The  Devil  sits  upon 
a  stone  which  covers  an  idol  wMch 
some  monks  are  vainly  endeavouring 
to  raise  with    levers.      St,  Benedict 
exorcises  the  Devil.     7.  St.  Benedict 
preaching   to   the    people    of  Monte 
Cassino,  attended  by  two  monks,  one 
of  whom  holds  an  hour-glass.    Other 
monks  pull  down  the  temple  of  Apollo 
which  once  occupied  the  site  of  Alonte' 
Cassino.    8.  A  youth  killed  bv  the  fall 
of  Monte  Cassino,  of  which  nends  are 
throwing  down  the  walls,  is  restored  to 
life  by  St.  Benedict.    The  next  com- 
partment has  been  almost  destroyed  by 
the  cutting  through  of  a    doorway. 
The  last  on  this  side  is  by  Eiccio.  The 
rest  of  the  paintings  in  this  cloister  are 
by  Bazzi.     Vasari    says  that,  whilst 
painting  them,  he  complained  of  the 
low  rate  [of  payment ;  but  on  receiving 
an  advance,  executed  the  last  3  pic- 
tures in  a'more  careful  manner.   Their 
subjects  are  St.  Benedict  when  a  boy 
parting  from  his  falher  and  mother; 
Mauras  and  Placidins,  2  noble  youths 
(eventually  saints),  presented   to   St. 
Benedict  for  tuition,  and  the  burning 
of   Monte ;;;  Cassino    by    the    Goths. 
Many  of  these  paintings  have  suffered 
considerably  from  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  want  of  care  in  their  preserva- 
tion.] 

The  Pereta  and  the  Seriate  torrents 


are  crossed'  between  Buonconvento 
and  Torrenieri.  The  road  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  wearisome  ascent;  on 
a  hill,  5  m.  on  the  rt.,  is  seen  the 
town  of  Montalcino,  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

12  m.  TorrmtM  Stat.  Beyond  this  sta- 
tion the  Asso  and  theTuoma  are  crossed. 
Another  steep  ascent  over  bare  hills 
brings  us  to  San  Quirico,  where  a  road 
on  the  left  branches  off  to  Picnza  (6  m.), 
the  birthplace  of  Pius  II.  (iEneas 
Sylvius),  and  of  his  nephew  Pius 
III.,  who  built  the  immense  Piccolo- 
mini  palace  in  the  town.  [An  inter- 
esting excursion  may  be  made  from 
San  Quirico  to  Montepulciano  and 
Chiusi  (25  m.),  both  Etruscan  cities 
of  high  antiquity,  whence  a  good  road 
leads  through  Cittk  della  Pieve  to 
Orvieto  (32^  m.),  and  thence  to  Monte- 
fiascone  (18  m.).— (See  Rte.  97.)]  San 
Quirico  has  a  small  Inn^  the  Aquila 
Nera,  clean  and  good  of  its  kind.  The 
Lombardo-Gothic  ch.,  the  Piccolomini 
palace,  and  the  old  square  tower,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Roman  origin,  are  the 
only  objects  of  interest  in  the  town. 

1  La  Foderina,  near  the  river  Orcia. 
3  m.  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 
Scah,  Numerous  torrents  flow  down 
from  the  flanks  of  Monf  Amiata  into 
the  Orcia  between  this  and 

8  m.  Ricorsu  Near  to  this  place  are  the 
Batlis  of  San  Filippo,  the  csdcareous  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  which  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  moulds  of  medals  or 
gems,  leaves  a  precipitate  whioh  hardens 
into  Ihe  most  beautiful  impressions ;  and 
when  sulphur  moulds  are  used,  very 
fine  facsimiles  are  produced.  A  wild 
and  dreary  road  at  first  ascends  by 
the  side  of  the  Formone  torrent,  and 
afterwards  winds  up  the  barren 
mountain  of  BadicofanL  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  desolation  of  the  scene; 
huge  masses  of  rock  encumber  the 
mountain's  sides,  and  vegetation  seems 
to  have  entirely  ceased.  The  highest 
point  of  the  road  is  reached  about  1  ' 
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hetore  arriTing  at  the  former  poet- 
hoafe,  and  140  ft.  abore  it 

8  in*  Sadioofani  (Inn,  La  Posta.  It 
was  once  a  honting-palace  of  the  grand 
dukes.  The  house  has  been  fitted  up 
and  painted,  bat  in  former  times  its 
Tast  range  of  apartments,  with  their 
high  black  raftered  rooft  and  the  long 
passages,  were  considered  by  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  a  fitting  scene  of  a  sabbath  of 
witches).  The  monntain  of  Radicofani 
is  2470  'ft.  above  the  sea,  and  firom  its 
great  height  it  commands  all  the  sar- 
ronnding  country.  The  geology  of  the 
mountain  is  interesting ;  it  is  composed 
of  tertiary  marine  (Pieiocene)  maris,  in 
which  are  embedded  huge  blocks  of 
limestone,  covered  with  an  enormous 
erupted  mass  of  v<dcaiiic  matter,  which 
fi>nns  veiy  regular  basaltic  columns. 
The  village  is  higher  up  the  mountain 
than  the  road:  it  is  surrounded  with 
strong  walls,  but  contains  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  Still 
nigher,  occupying  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  is  the  mined  castle  of 
Ghino  di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight, 
whose  seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Cluiiy 
when  on  his  way  to  take  the  minersil 
waters  of  Tuscany  is  so  well  told  by 
Boccaccio.  The  abbot's  ulmenis  ap- 
pear^ to  Ghino  capable  of  a  ample 
rem^y,  for  he  put  him  on  a  regimen 
of  br«id  and  white  wine,  and  it  is 
said  so  effectually  cured  him,  that 
he  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  drink 
the  waters.  The  fort  was  a  place 
of 'some  importance  in  later  times. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  garri- 
soned, but,  the  powder-magazine  hav- 
ing blown  up,  the  Tuscan  Government 
h{d  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
build it.  A  good  monntain  road  of 
12  m.  leads  from  Radicofani  to  Sarteano, 
and  another  through  Novella  to  San 
Casciano  de*  Bagniy  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  watering-place.  The  high  pointed 
•*'M^  seen  to  the  R.  of  Radicofani  is  the 
^mitic  Peak  above  Cetona. 
rapid  descent  leads  down  the 
,  passing  the  otteria  of  Novella 
!  crossing  the  Rigo,  which  here 
into  the  Paglia.  Following  the 
J  of  the  torrent,  we  cross  the 
a,  which  separated  Tuscany  from 


the  Papal  States,  at  the  iMaia  4sf  Li 
TorriceQa,  and  arrire  at 

12  m.  PoH^  Chi^Mo,  OB  tfte  L  hank  of 
the  EhoMa^jkur  the  point  iHiere  that 
torrent   and   die   Side   611  into  the 

P*gli». 

The  rcMid  proceeds  along  the  left  ade 
of  the  Paglia,  whidi  reeovea  ao  many 
torrents  in  its  ooone  that  the  route  be- 
tween Radicofimi  and  Aequapendente  is 
often  impassaUe  after  heavy  rains.  The 
scenery  of  the  late  frontier  ecMitinnei, 
for  some  miles,  of  a  dreary  charac- 
ter, but  it  improves  as  we  appraacfa 
Aequapendente.    The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  steep 
ascent  leads  to 

8  m.  Acqwxpendente  (^Inn,  TreCorooe 
d'Oro,  in  a  hu^e  <dd  mansion,  desolate 
and  ill  furnish^).  The  approaeh  to  this, 
the  first  town  of  the  late  Papal  States,of- 
fers  the  most  cheering  contrast  with  the 
wild  ravines  and  dreary  hills  of  the  Tus- 
can frontier.  The  road  winds  up  the  hill 
amidst  fine  oaks  and  terraces  covered 
with  vegetation.  The  town  is  picta- 
resquely  rituated  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipitons  mass  of  rock,  over  which 
several  pretty  cascades,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  dash  into  the  ravine 
below.  This  hill  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  subapennine  marls,  capped  wi^ 
volcanic  ti^  and  lava.  During  the 
ascent,  on  the  right  hand  some  short 
basaltic  columns  are  seen.  Aequapen- 
dente is  a  dull  and  dirty  town,  possess- 
ing no  interest  except  that  derived  from 
its  position.  It  was,  be&re  the  17th 
century,  a  mere  stronghold,  with  iew 
inhabitants,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
some  importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in 
1647,  removed  to  it  the  episcopal  see 
from  Castro,  which  was  razed  as  a 
punishment  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
the  murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  2957.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  tovn 
without  recoUectmg  the  name  of  Fabn- 
cius  ab  Aequapendente,  bom  here  in 
1537.  Fabncius  was  the  successor  of 
Fallopins  at  Padua,  where  he  filled 
the  anatomical  chair  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  is  celebrated  in  natural 
science  as  the  discoverer  of  the  valves 
of  the  veins.  To  the  English  traveller 
his  name  is  particulariy  interesting, 
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since  Harvey  studied  under  him  at  Pa- 
dua, and  probably  receiyed  from  his  dis- 
coveries the  first  impulse  in  his  investi- 
gations on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Fabricius  died  in  161 9,  the  year  in  which 
his  pupil  began  to  teach  in  London 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  ^[radually 
improves  after  leaving  this  town; 
many  of  the  tufa  hills  have  grottoes 
ex-cavated  in  them,  which  serve  as  habi- 
tations for  l^e  shepherds.  A  gradual 
ascent  leads  to 

6    m.    San    Lorenzo    Nuono    (Inns: 
Aquila  Nera,  and  I'Ecu  de  France), 
a  village  built  by  Pius  VI.  as  a  re- 
fuge for  the  inhabitants  of  the    old 
town,  situated  lower  down  and  nearer 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  was  de- 
solated by  malaria.     From  this  point 
the    traveller    enjoys    the    first   view 
of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena.    On  the  de- 
scent the  ruined  town  or  station  of  San 
Lorenzo  Vecchio,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscjape.    It  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chres are  still  traceable  in  the  clifiis 
beneath  its  walls.    The  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  IfUse,  through  woods  of 
oaks,  is  very  beautiful.      As  Bolsena 
is  approached,  its    old  castle    comes 
finely  into  view.  Some  Etruscan  sepul- 
chres have  been  discovered  half-way 
between  San  Lorenzo  and  Bolsena,  aud 
about  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  road; 
numerous    elaborate  gold  omameuts, 
with  bronze  vases,  and  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions,  part  of  which  are  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.     The  jewellery  is 
in   possession    of  Count  Ravizzi,   at 
Orvieto. 

1  m.  Bohena  (/7m,  Aqmla  d'Oro),  a 
town  of  1754   Inhab.,   situated  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  on  the  site 
of  tlie  Roman  city  which  supplanted 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinium,  after 
the  latter   had  been  conquered   and 
nized.   Volsinium  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can league,  and  so  opulent  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  (b.c.  280), 
that  it  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  con- 
t^ned  no  less  than  2000  statues.    An 
account  of  its  various  contests  with 


Rome  will  be  found  in  Livy,  who  no- 
tices the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  states 
that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
mdls  in  her   temple.     The  common 
story  of  the  citizens  becoming  after  the 
loss  of  their  independence  so  sunk  in 
luxury  as  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
their  own  slaves  is  rejected  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  considers  that  the  insur- 
gents called  ^  slaves  "  by  the  Roman 
writers  were  not  domestic  slaves,  but 
serfs  who  had  aided  the  Volsinienses 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  home, 
and  had  obtained  as  their  reward  the 
rights  of  citizenship.    At  a  later  period 
Volsinium  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Ti- 
berius ;  there  are  few  other  notices  of 
it  in  Roman  history.     The  Etruscan 
city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  called  *'  II  Piazzano,"  above  the 
amphitheatre,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  wall  or  building  now  to  be^  seen. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  city  are 
more  numerous.     At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  ex- 
amination.   Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars  and  inscriptions.      Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous  ^anite  columns, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  sup- 
posed to   be  that    of    the    Etruscan 
goddess  Norcia.    Among  the  ruins  is 
a  Roman  bas-relief  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Arvales.    Besides  these  antiauities, 
numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
some    remains    of   a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, approached  by  a  Roman  road 
with   a   pavement   in  basalt.     Large 
quantities  of  Etruscan  vases,  statues, 
and  other  relics  have  been  found  here : 
the  statue  called  the  Arringatore,  now 
in   the  gallery   at  Florence,   is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable    of  these 
discoveries. 

The  triple  ch.  of  Sta,  Christina  has  a 
fa9ade  ornamented  withsome  bas-reliefs 
collected  from  an  ancient  temple  in  1512 
by  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  and  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus.  Bolsena  is  r 
interesting,  however,  as  the  sc 
the  alleged  miracle  to  which  th( 
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of  Raphael  has  added  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  ch..here  in  1263,  when  a  Bohe- 
mian priest,  doubting  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  was  convinced  by 
blood  flowing  from  the  sacramental 
wafer  he  was  consecrating.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  eyent.  Urban  IV., 
then  residing  at  Orvieto,  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark 
and  dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of 
chapel,  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual 
place  of  the  miracle.  The  spot  where 
the  blood  is  said  to  have  fallen  is 
covered  with  an  iron  grating. 

The  Upper  Town  of  Bolsena  will  be 
worth  a  visit,  not  so  much  for  its  beauty 
as  for  its  singularity ;  from  every  point 
of  high  ground  the  scenery  and  fine 
views  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble 
expanse  of  water,  whose  circum- 
ference is  estimated  at  26^  English 
miles.  Its  circular  form,  and  being 
in»  ;thel  centre  of  a  volcanic  district, 
has  led]  to  its  being  regarded  as  an 
extinct  crater ;  but  that  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.  The 
treacherous  beauty  of  the  lake  con- 
ceals malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ; 
and  its  shores,  although  there  are 
noUtraces  of  a  marsh,  are  deserted, 
excepting  where  a  few  sickly  hamlets 
are  scattered  on  their  western  slopes. 
The  ground  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a  single 
night  during  the  summer  or  autumn 
on  the  plains  where  they  work  by  day ; 
and  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  and 
productive  country  is  reduced  to  a 
perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible  ca- 
lamity. Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  without 
a  single  sail  upon  its  waters*  and  with 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  within 
sight ;  and  nothing  perhaps  can  give 
the  traveller  who  visits  Italy  for  the 
first  time  a  more  impressive  idea  of 
the  effects  of  malaria.  The  2  small 
islands,  the  largest  called  BisentinOy  and 
the  smaller  Martana^  are  picturesque 
objects  from  the  hills.  The  latter  is 
memorable  as  the  place  of  the  impri- 


sonment and  murder  of  Amalasontha, 
queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only  daughter 
of  Theodoric  and  grand-daughter  of 
Clovis ;  she  was  strangled  in  her  bath, 
A.D.  534,  by  order  or  with  the  con- 
nivance of  her  cousin  Theodatus, 
whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  steps  in  the  rock 
are  shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  ch.  on  the  island  of  Bi- 
sentina  was  built  by  the  Famese  family, 
and  decorated  by  the  Caracci ;  it  con- 
tains the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina,  the 
virgin  saint  of  Bolsena,  whose  foot- 
steps on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  are  shown  as  proofis  of  her  niira- 
culous  preservation  from  the  death  by 
drowning  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
signed by  her  pagan  persecutors.  The 
Farneses  had  2  villas  on  these  islands, 
where  Leo  X.,  after  visiting  Viterbo, 
resided  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  lake  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  its  fish;  its  eels  are  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  says  that  Pope 
Martin  IV.  killed  himself  by  eating 
them  to  excess : 

"Equellafaccia 
Di  1&  da  liii,  piii  che  V  altre  traponta, 
Ebbe  la  Banta  chiesa  in  le  sne  bracda  ; 

Dal  Torso  fu,  e  pui^  per  diginno 
It  angoille  di  Bolsena  e  la  vernacda." 

Purgat.,  zziv. 

"That  face 
Beyond,  through  fasting  most  unsightly  made. 
Held  in  his  arms  erewhile  the  Church  Divine; 
From  Tours  he  came,  and  now,  in  hopes  of  grace. 
Purges,  by  fast,  Bolsena's  eels  and  wine." 

WrighVs  Trans, 

From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  runs 
the  river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained; 
it  flows  by  Toscanella,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  below  Cometo.  Pliny's  description 
of  the  lake,  which  he  calls  the  Tar- 
quinian  lake,  and  his  account  of  its  2 
noating  islands,  will  interest  the  classi- 
cal tourist  (Epist.  ii.  96)  ;  the  islands,  if 
they  ever  existed,  have  disappeared,  for 
the  description  cannot  apply  to  those 
of  Bisentina  and  Martana. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit 
Orvieto  may,  in  a  light  vehicle,  easily 
proceed  from  Bolsena.  The  road  is 
good,  but  hilly;  the  distance  12  m. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Bolsena  the 
traveller  should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
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steep  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clustered,  and 
present  5  or  6-sided  prisms,  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  height.  The  ascent  of  the  hill 
now  leads  us  through  a  wood  abounding 
in  oaks,  and  presenting  some  fine  peeps 
over  the  lake.  The  wood  had  been 
cleared  for  a  short  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the  con- 
cealment of  banditti,  who  formerly  gave 
the  hill  of  Bolsena  a  disagreeable  noto- 
riety. After  a  long  ascent  we  reach  the 
town  of  M ontefiascone,  situated  on  the 
top  of  &  hill  crowned  by  a  castle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

8  m.   Montefiascone    (Inn:    TAquila 
Nera,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  outside  the 
town  gate),  an  episcopal  city  of  2656 
souls,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etrus- 
can one,   though  antiquaries  are  not 
agreed  upon  its  name.     The  cathe- 
dral,   dedicated  to   St.  Margaret,   in 
spite  of  its   imfinished  front  has  an 
imposing  look;  its  octagonal    cupola 
is  one  of  the   earliest  works  of  San 
Michele.     Near  the  gate  is  the    ch. 
of  San   Fiaviano,  a   Gothic   building 
in  two  storeys,  founded  in  1030,  and 
restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262,  pre- 
senting a  singular  mixture  of  round 
&nd  pointed  arches.    In  the  lower  ch. 
is  the  monument   of   Bishop  Johann 
Fngger,  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
Augsburg,  who   so  frequently  reple- 
nished the    coffers  of  the   emperors 
and  entertained  them  at  their  palace, 
now  well    known   as    the    hotel    of 
the   Drei    Mohren.      The    bishop    is 
represented  lying  on  his  tomb,  with 
&  goblet  on  each  side  of  his  mitre. 
The    death    of   this    prelate,    which 
took  place  in  the  town",  was  caused 
by  his   drinking    too    freely    of  the 
wine   to   which   he   has   given   such 
extraordinary  celebrity.    The  follow- 
ing  is   his  epitaph,   written    by   his 
^alet:  Est,  Est,  Est.    Propter  nimium 
est,  Joannes  de  Foucris,  Dommus  meus, 
mrtuus  est.     The  explanation  of  this 
Singular  inscription,  which  has  given 
^se  to  abundant  controversy,  appears 
to  be  simply  this:  the  bishop  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  on  his  valet  be- 
forehand in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 


ther the  wines  were  good,  in  which 
case  he  wrote  on  the  walls  the  word 
est  (it  ia  good).  At  Montefiascone  he 
is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  its 
sweet  wine,  that  he  wrote  the  est  three 
times,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  supe- 
riority of  liquors  which  recalls  the 
XXX  of  the  London  brewers.  The 
fact  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  much 
longer  than  the  luxurious  prelate  would 
probably  have  desired,  for  the  best  wine 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  treble  Est. 

[Near  the  inn  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  at 
Montefiascone,  a  hilly  road  branches 
off  to  Orvieto  (20  m.),  on  the  rly.  to 
Siena.  Soon  afterwards  the  old  ch. 
of  San  Flaviano,  with  a  curious  bal- 
cony and  a  pointed  doorway,  is 
passed  on  the  I. ;  and,  a  littie  mrther 
on,  an  interesting  (to  the  geologist) 
current  of  black  lava  is  seen  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road;  from  here  an 
uninteresting  hilly  country  for  4  m. 
is  travelled  over,  along  Uie  eastern 
declivities  of  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
Lake  of  Bolsena,  peeps  of  which  are  had 
during  this  portion  of  the  route.  5  m. 
from  Montefiascone  commences  a  long 
valley,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  an  exten- 
sive current  of  lava,  which  tops  the 
range  of  hills  called  Monterado,  that 
enclose  it  in  that  direction.  A  road 
strikes  off  on  the  rt.  to 

Bagnorea,  5  m.  distant.  (There  is 
no  tolerable  inn  here.  Travellers  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  stay  must  endea- 
vour to  obtain  lodgings  in  a  private 
house.) 

**  Bagnorea  was  the  Balneum  Hegis 
of  the  ancients,  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  hot-water  springs,  which  have 
now  ceased  to  flow  in  consequence  of 
the  earthquakes  to  which  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  sub- 
jected. In  1695,  a  great  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  one.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Longobards  in  606, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  the  papacy, 
first  by  Charlemagne  and  then  by  Otho 
II.,  in  the  10th  cent.  It  was  once 
under  the  government  of  cardinal 
legates,  together  with  the  provinces  of 
Viterbo.  One  of  these  legates  was 
Cardinal  Pole,  cousin  to  Henry  VIIJ 
of  England.    The  town  consists  of  r 
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long  street  that  runs  to  the  edge  of  an 
enormous  volcanic  basin,  about  a 
couple  of  miles  in  diameter,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  lofty  cone, 
composed  of  striated  yolcanic  matter, 
upon  which  stands  an  almost  deserted 
grey  mediseval  town  called  Civita 
Bagnorea,  oyertopped  by  a  tall  square- 
built  campanile.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  latter,  both  externally  and  in 
the  rambliug  windings  of  its  narrow 
lanes,  is  wonderful.  Many'  architec- 
tural fragments  of  antique  Roman 
workmansnip  lie  scattered  about  or  are 
built  into  the  walls,  and  several  ancient 
columns  are  set  up  in  front  of  the 
cathedral.  The  approach  to  this  little 
town  is  still  more  marvellous.  It  is 
only  accessible  by  narrow  ridges  or 
walls  with  abrupt  sides  left  in  the 
gradual  falling  away  of  the  volcanic 
matter  of  which  the  stratum  of  this 
district  is  composed.  These  traverse 
the  profound  gulf  from  the  table-land 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  like  narrow 
walls  stretched  across  abysses  which 
make  one  giddy  to  look  at.  The  one 
adjoining  Bagnorea  furnishes  a  some- 
what nervous  pathway;  but  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  basin  are  much 
narrower  and  loftier;  so  that  the 
groups  of  peasantry  with  their  don- 
keys as  they  follow  their  course  seem 
suspended  in  the  air.  During  a  high 
wind  these  pathways,  which  are  not 
more  than  three  feet  wide  in  many 
places,  are  particularly  perilous ;  cases 
have  been  known  of  persons  having 
been  blown  from  them  into  the  abyss 
beneath." — Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber. 

This  little  town  was  the  birthplace 
of  John  of  Fidenza,  called  St.  Bona- 
veutura,  or  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  spoken 
of  by  Dante  in  the  *  Paradiso '  as  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  St.  Dominic : 

"  lo  son  la  vita  di  Bonaventure 
Da  Bagnoregio,  che  ne'  grandi  uffid 
Sempre  posposi  la  sinistra  cura." 

c.  xii.  127. 

**  Bonaventura's  sonl  am  I,  who  came 
From  Bagnoregio,  and  with  pnre  intent 
Preferred  each  heavenly  to  each  earthly  aim." 

Wrighes  Tram. 

He  is  also  represented  by  Raphael  as 
taking  part  in  the  celebrated  Disputk 
«♦  the  Vatican.    He  was  the  author  of 
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many  mystical  theological  works.    He 
was  bom  in  1221,  and  died  in  1274. 

Tills  place  will  be  found  most  in- 
teresting to  geologists,  especially  to 
studbnts  of  volcanic  strata. 

5  m.  farther  the  road  from  Bolsena 
to  Orvieto  joins  from  the  1.  that  from 
Montefiascone.  A  bleak  and  ill-culti- 
vated region  extends  from  this  to  the 
Osteria  .Nova.  4  m.  fkrther  we  reach 
the  top  of  the  escarpment  that  bounds 
on  this  side  the  valley  of  the  Paglia. 
2  m.  from  Orvieto,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  and  on  the  Poggio  del  Boc' 
coh,  were  discovered  in  1864  some 
interesting  and  important  Etruscan 
tombsy  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  remarkably  fine  paintings  of 
semi-Phoenician  character,  represent- 
ing a  funeral  banquet  in  all  its  stages, 
from  the  preparation,  with  a  great 
number  of  Etruscan  inscriptions,  some 
fine  Etruscan  armour,  bronzes,  utensils, 
mirrors,  &c. — ^the  probable  Necropolis 
of  the  pre -Roman  Herbanum.  If 
these  tombs  are  visited  firom  Orvieto, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  some  hours'  pre- 
vious notice,  as  the  keys  have  to  be 
fetched  from  a  distance.  A  fee  of  5  ff. 
is  demanded  for  opening  the  tombs. 
The  view  over  the  valley  below,  and 
Orvieto  beyond,  is  very  fine..  From 
this  point  a  rapid  descent,  by  a  good 
road  of  well-managed  zigzags,  leads 
to  a  depression  that  separates  the  hill 
on  which  Orvieto  stands  from  the 
heights  extending  from  Castel  Viscardo 
by  Bardano  and  Rocca^Ripescena  to 
the  junction  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber. 
A  small  river  is  crossed,  from  which  a 
steep  ascent  brings  us  to  the  gate  of 
Orvieto.  The  first  view  of  Orvieto 
is  very  fine;  placed  on  the  summit 
of  an  elongated  ridge,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  verti^  escarpments, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bas- 
tioned  fortification,  in  the  midst  and 
on  the  highest  point  of  which  rises  its 
magnificent  cathedral.  The  position 
of  the  city  derives  much  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  from  the  escarped  rock  of  vol- 
canic tvJk  on  which  it  stands ;  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Paglia, 
which,  rising  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  Mont*  Amiata,  joins  the  Tiber,  4  m. 
lower  down,  near  Torre  di  Moute. 
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[The  geologist  will  find-  mucli  to  in- 
terest   him  in   the   country    between 
Montefiascone  and  Orvieto.    The  whole 
region  between  the  Lake  of  Bolsena 
and  the  valley  of  the  Paglia  is  vol- 
canic, chiefly  of  coarse  pumice  tufa, 
with  occasional  lava  eruptions  (near  the 
Italian  frontier  stat.).    The  town  of 
Orvieto  itself  is  on  one  of  the  last 
eminences  towards  the  £.  of  the  great 
igneous   mass  which    constitutes  the 
volcanic  group  of  Bolsena  and  Monte 
Cimino.     Very  good  sections  of  the 
superposition    of    the    latter    on    the 
tertiary  marine  formation  are  seen  all 
round  the  city.    The  elongated  plateau 
of  Orvieto  is  as  it  were  an  island  of 
volcanic  breccia,  similar  in  age  and 
composition  to  that  of  the  Ciminian 
range,  and  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  at 
Rome.     Under  it,  on  every  side,  lie 
the  Pliocene  sub-Apennine  marls,  ex- 
tending across  the  Paglia  a6  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines ;  the  volcanic  tufa  of 
Orvieto  being  the  most  eastern  point  to 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
Italy  extend  ou  this  parallel  of  latitude ; 
the  valleys  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber  cut- 
ting off  the  volcanic  rocks  in  this  di- 
rection—all beyond,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  being  of  stratified  marine 
deposits.     The  thickness  of  the  vol- 
canic mass  at  Orvieto  is  about  150 
English  feet.      The  elevation  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
720  ft.  above  the  Paglia,  and  1250  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  Orvieto  the  traveller  may  pro- 
ceed to  Oittik  della  Pieve  (24j  m.)  and 
thence  to  Perugia  (26  m.).  All  these 
roads  are  hilly.    (See  Rte.  97.)] 

From  Montefiascone  to  Viterbo  the 
road,  after  a  steep  descent,  crosses  a 
dreary  and  unenclosed  country  destitute 
of  interest— the  great  Etruscan  Plain, 
between  the  volcanic  groups  of  Monte 
Cimino  and  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena. 
About  midway  and  about  4  m.  from 
the  road,  on  the  1.,  are  the  ruins  of 
^erento,  the  Etruscan  Fereutinum,  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  in  whose  time  it  was 
a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  the  birthplace 
pi  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  was  erected 
Jftto  an  episcopal  see,  but  was  destroyed 
°y  we  wizens  of  Viterbo,  in  the  12th 


century,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  in  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  the 
eyes  open,  instead  of  shut.  The  ruins 
of  the  theatre  are  remarkable  for  their 
massive  substructions  of  Etruscan  ma- 
sonry, the  7  entrances,  and  the  scena^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect in  Italy.  About  3  m.  from  Ferento 
is  the  village  of  Vxtorchiano^  which  en- 
joys the  singular  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing the  senator  and  municipality  of 
Rome  with  servants,  a  privilege  derived 
from  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  recorded  on  an  inscription  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservator!  at  the 
Capitol,  and  from  which  they  are  gene- 
rally designated  the  Fedeli  del  Campi' 
doglio.  About  7  m.  beyond  Ferento  is 
Bomarzo,  an  Etruscan  site  overlooking 
the  ravine  of  the  Vezza,  celebrated  of 
late  years  for  its  tombs,  and  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  sar- 
cophagus with  knotted  serpents  on  its 
temple  roof,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  for  the  bronze  shield  with 
a  lance  thrust  in  it,  and  its  braces 
of  leather  still  perfect,  which  forms 
one  of  the  remarkable  objects  in 
the  Museo  Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican. 
About  midway  between  Montefiascone 
and  Viterbo,  near  the  Osteria  delle 
Fontanile,  a  few  yards  from  the  road 
on  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Via  Cassia,' which,  con- 
nected Florence  and  Rome,  passing 
through  Chiasi,  Bolsena,  Bagni  di 
Serpa,  Vetralla,  and  Sutri.  Beyond 
this  fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and 
at  about  2  m.  from  Viterbo,  a  small 
column  of  vapour  at  some  distance  on 
the  rt.  marks  the  position  of  the  warm 
sulphurous  spring  called  the  Bulicame, 
celebrated  by  Dante : — 

«  Quale  del  Bulicame  egoe  11  mscello, 
Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici, 
Tal  per  la  rena  gia  sen  giva  quella." 

Ir{f.  xiv. 
*'  Even  as  the  stream  firom  Bulicame,  divided 
Among  the  sinners,  doth  its  course  pursue. 
So  through  the  arid  sand  this  river  glided." 

Wright'a  Trant. 

The  Bulicame  is  one  of  those  many 
springs,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  in  solution,  which 
issue  from  beneath  the  volcanic  strata 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  anr' 
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which  deposit  trayertine.  At  a  short 
distance  are  the  thermal  sprinffs  of  the 
same  name,  over  which  a  kind  of  bath 
establishment  has  been  erected. 

8  m.  Viterbo.  {Inns:  Schenardi, 
with  restaurant,  on  the  Corso ;  Ameri- 
cano ;  Moro,  good  cuisine :  Angelo,  in 
the  Piazza,  second-rate.) 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  N.  foot  of 
Monte  Cimino,  1700  feetaboye  the  sea, 
is  the  capital  of  a  proyince,  embracing 
a  superficial  extent  of  872  sq.  m.  It  is 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  great  in- 
terest as  a  well  preseryed  mediaeval  city, 
still  retaining  its  ancient  name,  Vetus 
Urbs.  Pop.  14,226.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers  chiefly  of  the  13th  or 
14th  cent. ;  its  streets,  though  narrow 
and  dirty,  are  payed  with  flag-stones, 
like  those  of  Florence.  By  the  old  Italian 
writers  it  is  called  the  city  of  handsome 
fountains  and  beautiful  women. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Fanum  VolumnicBf  celebrated 
as  the  spot  where  the  Etruscan  cities 
held  their  general  assemblies.  It  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin 
III.,  in  1194;  during  the  13th  cent, 
it  was  the  residence  of  seyeral  popes, 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  conclayes, 
at  which  were  elected  Urban  IV.,  in 
1261;  ClementlV.,  in  1264;  Gregory 
X.,  in  1271  ;  John  XXI.,  in  1276;  Ni- 
cholas III.,  in  1277 ;  and  Martin  IV.,  in 
1281.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  those 
allodial  possessions  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  extending  from  Rome  to 
Bolsena,  embracing  the  whole  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
Tuscan  frontier,  which  she  bequeathed 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  12th  century, 
and  which  constituted  what  has  been 
known  until  recently  as  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter. 

The  *CatKedral,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Lorenzo,  is  built  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Hercules.  The  campanile 
is  a  yery  good  example  of  a  13th- 
cent.  tower.  The  interior  with  its 
rounded  arches  has  some  interesting 
features,  including  a  fine  tesselated 
pavement.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Pope  John  XXI.,  of  the  date  1276,  a 
much-worn  recumbent  figure.  At  the 
high  altar  is  the  picture  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Glory,  by  Gio,  Francesco  Romanelli, 


The  i>icture8  illustrating  various  inci- 
dents in  the  histo^  of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by 
his  son  Urhano,  The  subjects  from  the 
life  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen 
are  by  Marco  Benefial,    In  the  Sacristy 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Sayiour  and 
the  4  Eyangelists,  attributed  to  Man- 
tegna ;  the  medallion  on  the  roof  is  by 
Carlo  Maratta.    But  these  works  of  art 
will  fail  to  interest  the  £)nglish  travel- 
ler as  much  as  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocity  which  has  associated  this  an- 
cient edifice  with  the  history  of  Ekig- 
land.    It  was  at  the  high  altar  of  tins 
cathedral  that  Prince  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, son  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
murdered  by  Guy  de   Montfort,   the 
4th  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  killed  in  1265  at  the 
battle  of    Eyesham,    fighting  agunst 
Henry  III.    On  that  occasion  the  body 
of  the  earl  was  dragged  in  the  dust  by 
the  royalists ;  his  son,  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort, who  was  also  present  in  the  battle, 
yowed  yengeance  against  the  king  and 
his  family  for  this  outrage.    No  oppor- 
tunity, howeyer,    occuned  for  a  few 
years ;  but  the  grandson  of  the  noto- 
rious persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  was 
not  likely  to  forget  his  yow,  and  an 
accidental  yisit  to  this  city  at  length 
threw  one  of  the  young  princes  of  Eng- 
land in  his  way.    Aner  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  Charles  of  Anjou  was  sum- 
moned from  his  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St.  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis.    His  stay,  how- 
eyer, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Naples.    The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  bring  the  long  interregnum 
to  a  close,  and  elect  a  successor  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.     During  his  resi- 
dence at  Viterbo,  many  of  the  crusaders 
had  assembled  iJiere,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.    Amon^  the  lat- 
ter was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  heutenact 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.    On  a  certain 
day  he  tnet,  in  this  cathedral,*^  Henry, 
son  of  Bichard  E^rl  of  Cornwall,  king 

*  There  is  some  doubt  if  this  murder  took 
place  in  the  cathedral,  or  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Sll- 
vestro,  now  destroyed;  It  is  described  as  having 
oocuired  at  the  mass,  after  one  of  the  scmUnies 
for  the  election  of  the  Pope. 
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of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III,  of  England.    The  prince 
was  passinff  throogh  Viterbo  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  whither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  cousin  Edward.    The  young 
prince  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  when  Guy  de 
Montfort  rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.    The  prince 
instantly  expired,    and   the  murderer 
walked  out  of  the  ch.  unmolested.    He 
said  to  his  attendants  at  the  door,  '*  I 
have  been  STenged."    **How?"  said 
one  of  Uiem,  "was  not  your  father 
dragged  in  the  dust  ?"    At  these  words 
he  returned  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  square.    He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
remma,    but    Charles    was    afraid   to 
panish  him  for  the  crime.    Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  son  and  successor  of  Henry 
III.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of  France, 
were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the  time,  but 
they  quitted  it  inmiediately,  indignant 
at  the  weakness  of  Charles  in  allowing 
the  murderer  to  go  unpunished.    Gio- 
vanni Villani,  the  principal  authority 
for  these  facts,  states  that  "  the  heart 
of  Henry  was  put  into  a  golden  cup, 
and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London  Bridge, 
over  the  riyer  Thames,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  English  of  the  said  outrage." 
(Lib.  vii.  c.  40.)    Dante  has  also  com- 
memorated this  circumstance,  and  has 
placed  the  murderer  in  hell,  in  that  7th 
circle  guarded  by  the  Minotaur  and 
the  Centaurs,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those 
whose  sins  have  been  tyranny  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished : — 

••  Poco  pii  oltre  '1  Centanro  b'  affissi 
Sovr*  una  gente,  cbe  infino  alia  gola 
Parea  cbe  di  quel  bulicame  uadrae 
MostTood  un'  oitibra  dall'  un  canto  sola, 
Dicendo :  colui  fesse  In  grembo  a  dio 
Lo  cuor,  che  in  su  Tamlgi  ancor  at  cola." 

I7if.  xU. 

"A  little  way  beyond,  the  Centaur  stood, 
viewing  a  tribe,  who  downward  from  the  throat 
Were  wholly  sunk  within  the  boiling  flood. 
Jie  pointed  to  a  lonely  spirit,  aside, 
jxclaimlng,  •  He  in  God^s  own  bosom  smote 
ilie  heart  sttU  worshlpp'd^over  Thames's  tide.' " 

Wright's  Tram. 

Besides  this  event,  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  ^ves  the  cathe- 
dral of  Viterbo  an  interest  to  English 


travellers :  it  was  in  the  square  before  it 
that  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman 
who  eyer  wore  the  papal  tiara,  compelled 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  humble  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  by  holding  his  stirrap  while  he 
dismounted  from  his  mule.  The  haughty 
emperor  only  yielded  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  courtiers,  who  suggested  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lothaire ;  but  Frederick  deeply 
felt  the  injury,  and  consoled  himself, 
according  to  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, by  declaring  that  he  paid  this 
homage  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  the 
apostle  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised 
representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal 
Palace  of  the  13th  century,  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  still  retaining  many 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  popes.  The  great  hall  is  still 
shown  in  which  the  conclave  was  as* 
sembled  at  the  command  of  Charles  of , 
Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a  deliberation 
of  33  months,  they  elected  Tebaldo  Vis- 
conti  to  the  papal  chair,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  X.  In  the  same  hall 
the  cardinals  afterwards  elected  Martin 
IV.,  after  an  interregnum  of  G  months, 
though  not  until  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
excited  an  insurrection  against  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo.  At 
the  suggestion  of  that  monarch  the  <uti- 
zens  removed  the  roof  in  order  to  force 
them  to  an  election ;  they  then  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  cardinals  Orsiui  and 
Latinus,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  removed 
from  the  council.  It  is  said  that  the 
municipal  archives  still  preserve  letters 
of  these  cardinals  dated  from  **  the  roof- 
less palace."  Another  chamber  is  shown, 
in  which  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  the  roof  in  1277. 

There  are  many  houses  of  the  13th 
and  1 4th  cents,  to  be  found  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  cathedral 
and  palace  have  been  surrounded  by  a 
fortified  enceinte. 

The  ch.  of  the  Convent  of  Sta,  Rosa^ 
entirely  modernised,  contains  the  body 
of  the  saint,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
13th  century,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  er 
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thiisiasm.  She  first  roased  the  people 
against  the  Emperor,  Frederick  it. ; 
after  the  saccess  of  the  Ghibelline 
party  she  retired  into  exile ;  and 
on  die  deatii  of  the  great  emperor 
returned  in  triumph  to  Viterbo,  where 
she  died,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
canonized  by  the  influence  of  the  Guelph 
party.  Her  bod^,  resembling  that  of  a 
black  mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt 
tomb,  and  is  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration, especially  on  her  anniversary, 
Sept.  4.  Here  are  several  pictures  of 
the  modem  Roman  school  by  Fodesti 
and  others. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Francesco,  formerly  a 
Gothic  edifice :  of  the  original  architec- 
ture, the  transepts,  and  especially  a  fine 
decorated  arch  in  the  S.  one,  alone  re- 
main. In  the  1.  transept  is  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piomboj 
painted,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  firom 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo:  Lanzi 
also  cites  this  work  as  one  of  those  in 
which  Sebastian  del  Piombo  was  assisted 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  opposite 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  v.,  who 
died  at  Viterbo  in  1276 :  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  monument 
in  general,  are  in*  a  good  style  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  probably  of  the 
Cosmati  school.  In  the  choir  is  a 
tomb  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  created 
Cardinal  by  Adrian  V.,  but  in  a  more 
classical  s^le.  The  nave  and  chapels 
opening  into  it  have  lost  all  their  Gothic 
appearance  under  modem  restoration. 
Facing  the  piazza,  on  the  outside,  is  a 
curious  octagonal  pulpit. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Osservanti  del  Paradiso 
has  another  work  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  Flagellation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterbo.  On  the  out- 
side is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  Ch.  called  della  Morte  has  a  pic- 
ture .of  the  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas, 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  8,  Tgnazio :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
Cav,  d*Arpino,  and  in  the  sacristy  a  small 
painting  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  by 
Marcello  Venusti,  8ta,  Maria  della  Ye- 
ritb.  has  some  remarkable  frescos  by 
Lorenzo  di  Oiacomo  da  Viterbo,  cover- 
ng  the  walls  and  vaults  of  a  mediseval 


chapel,  the  principal  subjects  of  which 
are  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir^,  and  the 
Assumption;  on  the  vault  are  the 
Evangelists,  each  with  2  docton  of  the 
Church,  and  a  prophet  above  each; 
they  are  the  masterpieces  of  the  artist, 
who  completed  them  in  1468,  after  a 
labour  of  25  vears.  They  are  highly 
curious  in  the  history  of  art,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  all  the 
neads  in  them  are  portraits  of  the 
principal  citizens ;  they  are  scarcely  less 
interesting  as  a  study  of  the  costume  of 
the  15th  century.  The  painted  majolica 
tile  fiooring,  probably  of  the  same  period 
as  the  picture,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Ch.  of  8,  Angelo  in  Spata  presents 
on  its  fiicade  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  a  lion  fighting  a  boar, 
and  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  Galiaua,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Italy.  This  cele- 
brated personage  was  the  Helen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1138),  and  her  beauty 
gave  rise  to  a  war  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo,  during  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated.  In  the  capitulation 
which  followed,  tiie  Romans  stipulated 
that  they  were  to  be  allowed  a  last 
sight  of  Graliana,  who  was  accordingly 
shown  to  them  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows still*  existing  in  an  old  tower  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Antonio. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  begun  in  12C4, 
deserves  a  visit.  In  tiie  court,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  are  5 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with  recumbent 
figures  on  the  li£,  and  inscriptions. 
Iri*the  hall  of  the  Accademia  degli  At- 
denti  are  frescos  by  Baldassare  Croee, 
a  scholar  of  Annibale  Caracci.  In 
anotiier  apartment  a  marble  tablet 
containing  the  pretended  edict  of 
the  Lombard  King  Desiderius,  and 
the  Ihbukt  Cibellaria,  another  of  the 
forgeries  by  which  Annius,  the  well- 
known  literary  impostor,  attempted  to 
claim  for  Viterbo  an  antiquity  greater 
than  that  of  Troy. 

The  principal  fountidns  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  above  alluded 
to,  are  the  Ixmtana  Orande,  begun 
in  1206 ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place ;  that  in  the  Piazza  della  Rocca, 
constracted  in  1566  by  Cardinal  F&r- 
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nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
minkan  Convent^  of  vhidi  Fra  Giovanni 
Nanni,  better  known  as  Annius  of  Vi- 
terbo,  was  long  one  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  Palazzo  di  San  Martino,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit 
for  its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by 
which  a  carriage  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  storeys.  It  also  contains  the  por- 
trait of  the  dissolute  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent 
X.,  with  her  bed  and  its  leather  fur- 
niture. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the 
army  of  the  emperor  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  pope,  and  the 
troops  of  Rome,  then  in  opposition  to 
their  own  pontiff,  who  by  a  more  sin- 
gular coincidence  formed  an  alliance 
with  his  hereditary  enemy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  insurrection  of 
his  subjects.  The  papal  forces  on  this 
occasioi)  were  conmianded  by  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  bv  whom  the  Romans 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 

[Excursions* — On  the  road  to  Orte 
are  the  sanctuary  and  Dominican  con- 
vent of  the  Madonna  della  Quercia  (1  m.) 
and  the  VUla  Lante  at  Bagnaja  (3  m. 
from  Viterbo).  The  Madonna  delta 
Quercia,  an  excellent  example  of  a 
Kenaissance  edifice,  in  its  integrity  of 
exterior,  interior,  and  camp^ile  to 
match,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Bramante,  has  a  splendid  roof,  an  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag^ 
giore.  The  fa9ade  has  a  Renaissance 
character,  but  with  Corinthian  colunms 
rising  on  a  lofty  flight  of  steps. 
Over  its  three  doors  are  some  gtK>d 
has-reliefe  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca 
or  Andrea  della  Bobbia.  The  high 
altar  is  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous 
sdicula  of  gilt  woodwork,  with  sta- 
tuettes, pendent  lamps,  &c.  Behind  the 
altar  is  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
on  the  oak  from  which  it  was  found 
suspended,  and  which  gives  name  to  the 
church.    In  the  campanile  is  a  bell  said 

to  weigh  13,500  lbs. ;  adjoining  the  ch. 

IS  a  grand  Gothic  Cloister.     In  front 


I 


of  the  convent  are  held  the  2  great 
fairs  of  Viterbo :  the  1st,  established  by 
Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  lasts  15  days ;  the  2nd, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
in  1240,  begins  on  the  22nd  Sept,  and 
ends  on  the  6th  Oct. 

The  Villa  Lante  (2  m.  further) 
is  remarkable  for  its  imposing  archi- 
tecture, from  the  design  of  Vignola. 
It  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
and  finish^  by  Cardinal  Gambara, 
in  allusion  to  whose  name  and  ar- 
morial bearings  a  cascade  was  for- 
merly made  to  assume  in  its  fall  the 
form  of  an  inunense  lobster.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
money  lavished  upou  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ; 
to  which  Cardinal  Gambara  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their  la- 
bours. The  garden  is  very  beautiful 
and  well  worth  seeing.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  4  m.  above  the 
villa,  is  the  Menicatore,  or  Logan 
stone  of  Italy,  a  large  mass  of  rock, 
22  feet  Ions  and  9  feet  high,  which 
still  'Mogs  as  easily  as  the  cele- 
brated *'  Logan  rock  "  of  Cornwall. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Vi- 
terbo to  Orte,  where  it  joins  the  rly. 
from  Florence  and  Ancona  to  Rome, 
thus  forming  a  direct  line  of  commu- 
nication from  sea  to  sea,  from  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  An- 
cona on  the  Adriatic.  A  diligence 
every  morning  in  5  hrs.  to  Orte. 

Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Anti- 
quities OF  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia, 

AND  BlEDA. 

The  most  interesting  Excursions 
which  can  be  made  from  Viterbo  will 
be  to  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and  Bieda* 
which  will  fully  occupy  two  or  three 
days,  returning  each  night  to  Vi- 
terbo. Castel  d'Asso,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  peasantry,  Castellaccio, 
was  the  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Castellum  Axia,  distant  about  5 
m.  from  Viterbo.  The  clifib  of  this 
and  the  4  adjoining  valleys  are  ex- 
cavated into  a  continued  series  of 
cavern-sepulchres  of  great  interest  and 
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importance.  It  may  be  more  de- 
sirable to  hire  bones  or  donkeys  for 
the  excursion  than  to  attempt  it  in 
a  carriage ;  although  Castel  d*  Asso  can 
be  reached  in  a  conveyance,  to  be 
procured  from  the  innkeeper. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to 
Viterbo  may  proceed. by  Vetralla,  the 
Vicus  Matrini,  but  the  wayside  inn 
called  Le  Capanacce  is  very  dirty,  and 
from  thence  through  Capranica  and 
Sutri  (both  of  which  are  noticed  at  the 
end  of  this  route),  to  Rondiglione,  the 
next  station  on  the  high  road  to  Kome. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  carry  pro- 
visions from  Viterbo,  and  on  no  account 
to  omit  to  take  torches,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  tombs. 

As  it  will  take  several  days  to  visit 
the  4  valleys  and  see  the  tombs  effec- 
tually, head-quarters  may  be  taken  up 
at  Viterbo,  where  the  accommodation  is 
better  than  at  Vetralla.  The  principal 
of  these  valleys  are  those  of  Bieda  (the 
Blera  of  Cicero)  and  San  Giovanni 
di  Bieda,  to  which  a  pathway  leads 
from  the  high  road  of  Vetralla.  It  is  a 
good  carriage-road  from  Viterbo  as  far 
as  the  Buiicame  (described  above),  be- 
yond which  it  turns  to  and  becomes  a 
mere  cart-track. 

The  1st  object  which  attracts  atten- 
tion after  leaving  the  road  is  a  remark- 
able ruined  fortress  of  the  15th  centy., 
called  Castel  d'Asso,  marking  by  its 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  £truscan  foun- 
dations around  it,  the  site  of  Castellum 
Axia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  ruined  fortress  from 
all  parts  of  the  valley  is  very  pictu- 
resque. Immediately  in  front  of  the 
castle,  and  far  down  in  the  glen, 
commences  the  Long  line  of  cavern- 
sepulchres,  completely  occupying  the 
face  of  tiie  cliff  opposite  the  castle, 
and  running  up  both  sides  of  the 
valleys  which  fall  into  it.  They  are 
much  obscured  by  shrubs  and  briars, 
and,  except  in  winter,  are  almost  hidden 
by  the  foliage.  These  tombs  were 
discovered  by  Signor  Ansel  mi  of 
Viterbo,  and  first  made  known  by 
Professor  Orioli.  Elaborate  drawing 
of  them  have  been  since  given  m 
Canina*s    *  Etruria   Maritima.^     Their 


general  appearance  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  particularly  in  the  doors, 
which'are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom ;  but  they  want  the  projecting  cor- 
nice which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  complete  resemblance  to  Egyp- 
tian structures;  over  many  of  them  are 
inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
the  letters  of  which  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.    They  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presentingsome  fine  examples 
of  mouldings.    These  lofty  doorways 
however,  like  those  observed  in  the  se- 
pulchres of  Lycia,  Phry^,  and  Egypt, 
are  merely  sculptured  m  the  cliff;  a 
smaller  door  at  their  base,  easily  con- 
cealed by  earth,  leads  into  the  ante- 
chambers,  which    have    similar    false 
doors,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  en- 
trances into  the  real  sepulchral  hypo- 
gea.    Most  of  these  are  single,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  the  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  size, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently*  vaulted. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  the  receptacles  for 
the  dead  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  chamber,  in  others 
they  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  in 
others  again  there  are  ledges  of  rock 
along  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  on 
which  sarcophagi  were  placed.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bieda   bronze   and 
marble  figures,  vases,  and  scaraboBi  hare 
been  discovered  in  great  abundance ; 
but  all  the  tombs  have  evidently  been 
rifled,  probably  by  the  Romans.     In 
regard  to  the  mscriptions  occasionally 
visible  on  these  tombs,  the  visitor  will 
be  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  Ecasu,  or  Ecasathinesl,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    It  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  "  adieu  ;*'  and  *'  it 
would  seem,"  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
**  that  some  general  meaning  must  be 
expressed  by  words  so  frequently  re- 
peated, but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet 
appeared  as  an  interpretation.    The  in- 
terpretation of  the  inscriptions  at  Cas* 
tel  d'Asso,  and  other  Etrurian  cities, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
learned.    It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and 
Passeri  have  with  great  toil  and  learn- 
ing succeeded  to  a  certa'u  degree  in  the 
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interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eu- 
gubian  tables:  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  remains  of  Etruscan,  ^  Hil 
avir  (vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and 
some  proper  names  are  all  that  have 
eyer^been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  this 
language.  It  may  be  observed  that 
brass  arms  have  been  found  in  these 
sepulchres,  which  seem  to  refer  them 
to  a  very  ancient  period.  It  is  remark- 
able that  scarabsei  also,  in  cornelian  and 
other  stones,  are  frequently  met  with 
here,  as  in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek 
or  Etruscan  subjects  engraved  .  upon 
them." 

After  exploring  the  valley  of  Castel 
d'Asso,  travellers  may  proceed  to  Ve» 
tralla,  a  town  of  6000  Inhab.,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Etruria, 
and  near  the  site  of  Forum  Cassiif  from 
which  they  may  easily  explore  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Nbrchia  and  the  site  of 
Bieda,  each  about  5  m.  distant.  There 
is  a  small  dirty  osteria  at  Vetralla, 
oatside  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Civita 
Vecchia ;  the  accommodation  it  affords 
18  very  poor,  but  the  stabling  fair, 
and  the  landlord  willing  and  obliging 
{Duke  of  St,  A,), 

The    road  to    Norchia  lies  over  a 
^oody  tract,  and  is  practicable  in  a  car- 
riage only  2}  m.,  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
foot  or  horseback.    The  valley  which 
contams  the  tombs  is  an  amphitheatre 
in  fonn,  the  cliff  on  one  side  of  it 
rising  to  a  height  of   nearly  300  ft. 
above  the  stream  which  flows  at  the 
bottom.    The  cliffs  are  pierced  with  a 
line  of  tombs  adorned  with  pediments 
and  cornices  like  those  at  Castel  d'  Asso, 
but  difficult  to  find  and  to  approach, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  thorny  brush- 
wood and  the    obstructions  of  fallen 
rock.    Almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line,  in  a  small  lateral  glen,  are  the  2 
sculptured  sepulchres,  with  pediments 
and  Doric  friezes,  celebrated   among 
archffiologists.     Of  these  one  only  of 
the  pediments  is  complete;   the  half 
of  the  other  was  found  buried  in  the 
earth  near  it,  and  was  carried  to  Vi- 
terbo.    The  tympana  are  filled  with 
^ig^res  in  high  relief,  and  the  wall  under- 
neath with  other  figures  in  bas-relief, 
nearly  as  large  as  life.    The   upper 
ngures  represent  incidents  of  a  com- 


bat ;  the  lower  ones,  probably,  a  funeral 
or  religious  procession;  above  the 
figures  may  be  recognised,  as  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  a  circular  shield, 
a  winged  genius,  a  helmet,  and  S 
swords,  and  the  3  figures  which  close 
the  procession  bear  the  twisted  rods, 
whidi  are  seen  in  no  other  place  except 
the  Typhon  tomb  at  Tarquinii.  Pro- 
fessor Orioli,  who  first  described  these 
tombs,  considers  that  their  Greek 
character  and  their  execution  would 
refer  them  to  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
Rome.  Their  interior  presents  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  and  differs  in 
no  degree  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
tombs  in  the  vicinity.  Although  there 
are  many  more  tombs  in  this  necro- 
polis than  at  Castel  d'  Asso,  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  vestige  of  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  has  ever  been  found. 
The  picturesque  Lombard  church  of 
Norchia,  now  in  ruins,  marks  the  site 
of  .the  Etruscan  city,  but  its  ancient 
name  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  respecting  it  than  that  it  was 
called  Orcle  in  the  9th  century. 

The  most  remarkable  site  to  beyisited 
from  Vetralla  is  Bieda,  distant  4  m.  by  a 
mere  stony  track,  a  wretched  village, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city 
of  Blera,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  it,  and  'On  which  the 
ancient  bridge  still  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  Porde  delta  Rocca,  There 
is  no  inn  at  Bieda,  and  the  only 
respectable  house  in  the  village  is 
that  of  the  proprietor,  the  Piedmontese 
Count  di  San  Giorgio.  The  Church  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Flagellation, 
by  Armibale  Caracci,  and  has  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  in  front  of  it,  which  was 
found  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief 
house  isthevillaofContedi  SanGiorgio, 
to  whom  the  town  belongs.  His  gar- 
den contains  some  antiques.  Both  the 
modem  and  the  ancient  town  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
deep  ravines,  and  communicating  with 
them  by  narrow  and  almost  precipitous 
clefts  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  sides  of 
these  ravines,  in  every  direction,  ex- 
cepting where  the  cliffs  face  the  N. 
and  E.,  are  literally  honeycombed  wi"" 
sepulchral  chambers,  rising  above  e 
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other  in  terraces,  and  generally  shaped 
into  the  forms  of  hooses,  with  sloping 
roofii  and  moulded  doorways,  like  those 
of  Norchia.  In  £u;t,  Bi^la  surpasses 
all  other  Etruscan  sites  in  the  archi- 
tectural variety  and  interest  of  its 
tombs.  In  the  ravine  on  the  E.  of  the 
town  is  a  conical  mass  of  rock,  forming 
internally  a  tomb  of  2  chambers,  and 
hewn  externally  into  a  series  of  cir- 
cular steps,  contracting  towards  the 
sunmiit,  which  probably  supported  a 
figure  like  those  at  Vulci  and  Tar- 
quinii.  In  the  ravine  on  the  W.  is  an 
ancient  Bridge  of  3  arches,  the  cen- 
tral of  which  is  semicircular  and  split 
throughout  its  entire  len^h.  The 
architecture  of  this  bridge  is  superior 
in  its  construction  to  that  of  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  and  for  that  reason, 
though  perfectly  Etruscan  in  its  cha« 
racter,  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Etruria.  The  scenery  of  the 
ravines  around  Bieda  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  impressive  character,  and 
artists  who  have  exhausted  even  the 
grand  scenery  of  Civita  Castellana 
will  find  in  these  solitary  glens  com- 
binations of  ancient  art  and  romantic 
nature  at  once  novel  and  inexhaustible. 

If  an  examination  of  these  valleys 
should  lead  the  traveller  to  desire  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  this 
district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  from  Vetralla  to 
Cometo  (Tarquinii),  18  m.  distant  by 
the  high  road  from  Viterbo  to  Civita 
Vecchia;  but  as  this  would  lead  him 
altogether  from  the  highway  to  Rome, 
and  would  require  preparation  in  the 
way  of  introductions,  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  journey,  and 
described  under  the  h^  of  "Ex- 
cursions "  in  the  Handbook  of  Borne, 

The  traveller  desirous  of  proceeding 
to  Rome  without  returning  to  Viterbo 
can  do  so  by  following  the  Via  Cassia 
from  Vetralla  to  Monterosi,  visiting 
Sutri  on  his  way.  On  leaving  Vetralla, 
a  gradual  ascent  leads  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  Monte  Cimino,  beyond  which 
is  the  roadside  osteria  of  Le  Gapa- 
naccey  in  whose  walls  are  embedded 
many  relics  of  the  Vicus  Matrini,  a 
Roman  station,  situated  nearly  2  miles 


beyond  it,  and  still  letaimng  its  ancient 
name.  4  m.  further  we  arrive  at 
Capranica,  a  mediaeval  town,  occupy- 
ing an  Etruscan  site  whose  name  is 
lost,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  called  by  the  peasantiy  the 
Fonte  Carbonari,  which  are  in  high 
repute  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  There  is  no  inn  at  Capranica, 
but  travellers  (may  obtain  acooommo- 
dation  at  the  house  of  a  very  civil  and 
obliging  butcher  called  Ferru  There 
are  some  interesting  Gothic  tombs  in 
the  ch.  outside  the  gate,  and  a  fine 
Lombard  portal,  ornamented  with  eaiiy 
Christian  sculptures,  in  the  street  op- 
posite, and  which  once  formed  a  part 
of  a  church  that  has  been  destroyed. 
Descending  along  the  valley,  about 
3  m.  beyond  Capranica  is  Sutri^  a  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  present  route. 

Returning  to  Viterbo — 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  volcanic 
range  of  Monte  Cimino^  the  classical  Ct- 
mifMSy  whose  dense  forests  served  as  a 
barrier  to  Etruria  against  Rome  prior  to 
the  memorable  march  of  Fabius.  It  is 
clothed  with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  among  which  there  are  still 
some  noble  oaks  and  chestnut-trees,  in- 
terspersed occasionally  with  stone  pines. 

8  m.  L'Imposta,  a  solitary  post-house, 
from  which  the  road  still  continues  to 
ascend  for  about  half  a  mile  before  it 
reaches  the  summit.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  grander  panorama  than 
bursts  upon  the  traveller  from  this 
point,  2900  feet  above  the  sea :  in  very 
clear  weather  he  may  descry  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  It  embraces  on  one 
side  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines 
from  behind  Assisi  to  Palestrina,  the 
Alban^hills,  and  even  the  distant  Vol- 
scian  range,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco 
and  the  Liris  separating  them  firom  the 
central  Apennines,  whilst  the  Tiber 
may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  winding 
its  course  through  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  at  their  base.  Soracte  is  almost 
at  the  traveller's  feet  on  one  side,  whilst 
behind  in  the  distance  majestically 
rise  the  high  peaks  of  Montamiata 
and  Cetona,  with  dozens  of  towns  scat- 
tered over  this  majestic  panorama^ 
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Orvieto amongst  the  number;  on  the 
extreme  rt.  the  hills  of  La  To1& 
bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Mediterranean  itself  in  general  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  the  sun.  Below 
is  the  little  Lake  of  Yioo,  the  Lacua 
Cimini  of  Virgil:-— 

**  Et  Cbadnl  cum  monte  lacmn,  lacosqne 
Capenoi."  JBn.,  vii. 

The  road  soon  skirts  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  beautiful  basin,  about  7  m.  in 
circumference,  whose  steep  sides  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The 
Lake  of  Vico  occupies  the  site  of 
a  great  volcanic  crater  of  elevation 
contemporaneous  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eruptive  mass  of  the  Cimino.  Its 
volcanic  origin  is  evident  from  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  ^e  surrounding  hills, 
confirmed  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
it  was  caused  hj  a  sudden  sinking,  dur- 
ing which  a  city  called  Succinium  was 
swallowed  up.  Several  ancient  writers 
mention  that  when  the  water  was  clear, 
'  the  ruins  of  this  city  might  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful 
wood-clad  mountain  of  Monte  Venere 
rises  in  the  midst  of  this  crater. 

About  half-way  between  L'Imposta 
and  Ronciglione  a  road  of  little  more 
than  1  m.  on  the  1.  leads  through  a 
forest  abounding  in  charming  scenery 
to  the  castle  of  Caprarola,  the  master- 
piece of  Vignola.  It  was  built  by 
that  eminent  architect  for  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  nephew  of  Paul 
ni.,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Cimino.  As  a  specimen  of  the  for- 
tified .domestic  architecture  of  the 
1 6th  century,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
lu  Italy.  It  is  of  a  pentagonal  form, 
^nd  is  surrounded  with  bastions  and  a 
fosse.  The  substructions  of  the  palace 
^re  of  the  most  solid  and  imposing 
kind.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  frescos  and  arabesques,  by  Fe- 
deri^o,  Ottaviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chen,  by  Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola 
himself,  whose  perspectives  are  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
many  interesting  works  of  art  for 
which  this  castle  is  remarkable.  Each 
room  is  devoted  to  some  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Famese  family,  or 
to  some  allegorical  subjects.  The  Sola 
Cmt,  /«.— 1875. 


degli  Annaii  has  the  fine  fresco  of 
Taddeo  Zucchero,  representing  the  en- 
try of  Charles  V.  into  Paris  between 
Francis  I.  and  Cardinal  Famese,  who 
is  riding  on  a  mule.  Taddeo  has  in- 
troduced himself  and  his  two  brothers 
as  supporters  of  the  canopy.  The 
Stanza  del  Sonno  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  poetical  subjects,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed, which  were  suggested  by  Anni- 
bale  Caro.  The  arabesques  of  Tempesta 
are  also  interesting ;  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  he  has  represented  himself  on 
horseback  in  the  female  dress  which  he 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
fh)m  his  work,  but  he  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  the  people  of  the  castle, 
who  compeUed  him  to  return  and  ful- 
fil his  engagements.  In  the  gardens 
is  the  elegant  PalazzuolOy  designed  by 
Vignola  as  the  casino  of  the  castle, 
worthy  of  a  visit  for  the  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  country 
from  its  upper  terrace.  It  is  stated 
that  Cardinal  Borromeo,  afterwards  St. 
Charles,  during  his  visit  to  Caprarola, 
made  an  observation  similar  to  that 
already  recorded  in  the  account  of  the 
Villa  Lante  at  Viterbo :  "  Che  sarii  il 
paradisol"  he  remarked;  "Oh!  me-  , 
glio  sarebbe  stato  aver  dato  ai  poveri 
tanto  denaro  spesovi."  The  answer  of 
Cardinal  Famese  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  reply  to  all  similar  observa- 
tions of  mistaken  philanthropists :  *'  Di 
averlo  egli  dato  a'  poveri  a  poco  a 
poco,  ma  fattoglielo  guadagnare  con  t 
loro  audorij* 

8  m.  Sonciglione  (Tnna :  La  Posta ;  the 
Aquila  NeTa).  This  is  the  last  place  en- 
tirely free  from  malaria  between  Viterbo 
and  Kome.  It  is  a  dirty  and  half-rained 
town  of  4855  souis,  romanticallysituated 
on  a'precipitous  rock  above  a  deep  and 
wooded  ravine,  in  the  sides  of  which  are 
several  sepulchral  chambers  marking 
the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  lost.  Its  ruinedGothic 
castle  is  a  striking  object  on  approach- 
ing the  town;  it  has  some  manu- 
factures in  iron;  the  iron  is  brought 
from  Bracciano.  Notwithstanding  the 
impulse  given  to  the  town  by  these 
establishments,  many  of  its  old  pidaces 
are  deserted,  and  falling  into  decay* 
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The  Roman  gate  bean  the  name  of 
Odoaido  Pamese.  On  leaTing  the  town 
we  enter  npon  the  Campagna,  a  tract 
ttretching  from  the  hills  of  Etmria  to 
the  Circsan  promontorf  near  Terra- 
eina,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Sabine 
Apennines,  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  W. 

From  RoncigUone,  a  road  leads  to 
the  Etroscan  town  of  Sutri  (3  m.), 
from  which  a  good  one  fit  for  carriages 
commonicates  with  the  post-road  near 
Monterosi  (7  or  8  m.^ ;  so  that  tra- 
vellers encumbered  with  heavy  lug- 
gage may  make  a  detour  from  Sou- 
cigUone,  either  in  the  light  caritelle  of 
the  country  or  on  horseback,  and  re- 
join their  carriage  at  Monterosi.  Sntri 
may  also  be  very  conveniently  visited 
from  Viterbo  and  Vetralla,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  tour  frt>m  the  former 
town,  embracing  the  Etruscan  sites  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
Casteld'Asso,  Vetralla,  Norclua,  Bieda, 
and  Capranica  (see  ante,  p.  360). 

EXCUBSION  TO  SUTBI. 

There  is  no  inn  at  Sutri,  but  clean 
beds  and  tolerable  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  house  of  a  butcher 
called  Francocci. 

Sutri  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  city  of  Sutrium,  whose 
alliance  with  Rome  exposed  it  to  fre- 
quent attacks  and  sieges  from  the 
other  Etrurian  tribes.  In  these  opera- 
tions the  military  prowess  of  Camillus, 
of  Fabius,  and  of  other  warriors 
illustrious  in  Roman  history,  was 
instrumental  in  protecting  Sutrium 
from  its  enemies.  The  proverb  "ire 
Sutrium"  commemorates  an  incident 
which  took  place  during  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  attacks,  when, 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  citizens, 
Camillus  and  the  Roman  army  re- 
covered the  city  from  the  confede- 
rated Etruscans  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  latter  entered  it  as  conquer- 
ors. From  the  rapidity  of  this  double 
exploit,  **  ire  Sutrium  "  became  a  pro- 
verb. The  city  is  situated  on  a  long 
insulated  rock  of  volcanic  tu&,  form- 
ingy  in  combination  with  the  ravines 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  position.    A  bridge 


formefly  eonnected  it  with  tbe  high 
table-land  a4)oining,  bat  it  was  broken 
down  by  the  FreiMh  in    1798.      In 
the  deep  valley  passed  on  approaching 
the  gate  from  this  side  are  nnmeroas 
sepnlchral  chamben,  but  they  are  not 
so  remariEaUe  as  those  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  valley  oo  leaving 
the    town   for    Monteroo.      On    the 
south  side  of  the  town  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  the  an<uent  walls.     Of 
the  five  gates  now  observable,  three 
are  ancient,  via.  the  two  in  the  soathern 
wall,  and  one  in  the  northern,  now 
blocked    up,    but    still     called     the 
Porta  Fnria,  frt>m  the  tradition  that 
it  was  that  by  which  the   city  was 
entered  by  CamiUns.    The  latter  has 
a  slightly  pointed  arch,  and  is  consi- 
derd  by  many  as  more  recent  than 
the  others.    The  two  remaining  gates, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town, 
are  modem,  althou^    one    of   them 
bears  an    inscription    attributing   the 
foundation  of  Sutrium  to  the  Pelas- 
gi,   and  the  other   setting  forth  the 
antiquity  of  the  city.    At  the  foot  of 
an  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by  the 
villa  of  the  Marchese  Savorelli,   em- 
bosomed in  a  thick   and  picturesque 
grove  of  ilex  and  cypress,  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  ex- 
cavated  in  the  tufa,  and  so  perfect 
as  to  be  unique.    The  steps  are  worn  in 
a  few  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rows  of  its  seats  are 
preserved.    In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work   may   be   recognised,  but   only 
where     there    existed    obvious     de- 
ficiencies in  the  rock;   with  this  ex- 
ception    tbe    amphitheatre    has     no 
masonry,    but    is  hewn    out    of  the 
solid  tufa.     The  length  of  the  arena 
is  about    160    feet,    and   its    breadth 
about  132  feet.      Some  doubt  exists 
whether  this  interesting  structure  is 
of  Etruscan  or  Roman  workmanship  ; 
if  it  be  Etruscan,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  all  the  amphitheatres 
built  by  Imperial  Rome.    Micali  con- 
siders it  Etruscan,  Nibby  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  Canina  regards 
it  as  Roman,  on  the  ground,  fprinci- 
pally,  that  the  character  of  the  architec- 
tural details  is  of  that  period.     In  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  above  the  amphitheatre, 
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are  numerous  sepulchral  caverns,  one 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
ch.    These  and  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  are  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Sutri,  and  which  tradition 
has  invested  with  mysterious  histories, 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  both 
as  places  of  divine   worship  and  of 
banal  by  the  early  Christians  during 
their  persecutions.    Nearer  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  with  a  pillar  in 
the  centre,  called  the  "  Grotta  d'  Or- 
lando," in  which  tradition  relates  that 
Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin  was 
bom;  the  inhabitants  also  claim  Pon- 
tins  Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri,  which 
is  disputed  by  Marta  on  the  lake  of 
Bolsena.      The  modem  town  has  a 
population  of  2000  souls;  it  contains 
nothing  of  interest ;  the  views  from 
some  of  its  old   houses  overlooking 
the  valley  are  beautiful.    On  descend- 
ing from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  on   the  rt. 
hand,    is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  many  of  which  have  traces 
of  columns,  pediments,  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.    Several  of  them 
have  apparently  been  fronted  with  stone 
of  a  different  quality,  but  these  orna- 
ments   have    been    removed.     These 
chambers    are    well    worthy    of   ex- 
amination ;    and    indeed    Sutri    has 
been  so  little  explored  that  it  offers  a 
more  ample  fielcL  perhaps  than   any 
other   Etruscan  settlement  so  easily 
accessible  from  the  high  road.    There 
is  a  curious  church  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  with  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  and 
of  a  very  early  period,  excavated  in 
the  tufa  rock.    Capranioa  and  the  road 
from  Sutri  to  Vetralla  are  described  in 
^  previous  page.     Leaving  Sutri  for 
l^me,  we  again   join  the  post-road 
near  the  junction  of  the  routes  from 
Siena  and  Perugia,  and  soon  after  reach 
Monterosi.         ___ 

The  direct   road  from  Ronciglione 
to  Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 
8  m.  Monterosi,      \ 
8  m.  Baccano,         I     Described  in 
8  m.  La  Storta,       f        Route  107a. 
10  m.  Rome,  J 


ROUTE  107. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BT  THE  VAL 
d'arno  DI  SOPRA,  AREZZO,  CORTONA, 
PERUGIA,  ASSI8I,  FOLIGNO,  8POLEIO, 
TERNI,  NARNI,  AMD  ORTE  (RAIL). 

Florosce  to                                kil.  v. 

Gomplobbi 12  7 

Pontassieve 20  12 

Rignano 28  17 

Inclsa 35  22 

Figline 40  25 

S.  Giovanni 48  30 

Monte  Yarchl 64  34 

Bnodne 62  38 

Laterlna 67  42 

Pontecino 72  45 

Arezsso 89  55 

FrasBinetto 100  62 

GastigUone  Fiorentino  .    .    .106  67 

Gortona 116  72 

Tnoro 128  78 

Passlgnano ' .    .  135  84 

Magione 144  89 

EUera 155  96 

Fenigla 166  103 

Ponte  S.  Giovanni    ....  177  110 

Bastia ]86  115 

Aflsisi •.    .    .  190  118 

Spello 200  124 

Foligno  Janet 205  127 

Trevl 214  133 

Gampidlo 220  136 

Spoleto 231  143 

Temi 260  161 

Nami 273  169 

Orte 289  179 

Borghetto 301  187 

Stimigliano 314  195 

MontorBO 323  200 

Pasflo  di  Oorrese 334  207 

Correse 335  208 

Monterotondo 346  215 

Home 372  231 

4  trains  daily,  2  in  the  morning  and 
2  in  the  afternoon;  the  most  conve- 
nient and  direct  being  that  at  8*30  a.m 
I  which  arrives  at  Rome  at  6*30  p, 
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for  the  dajpoarney ;  and  that  at  11*20 
p.H.,  arriving  in  Kome  at  9*30  the 
next  morning,  for  the  night  journey. 

The  line  as  far  as  Arezzo  passes 
through  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sopra,  and 
thence  along  the  line  of  the  old  post- 
road,  as  far  as  Foligno,  where  it  joins 
that  from  Ancona  to  Rome. 

For  the  traveller  desirous  of  seeing 
everything  of  interest  between  Florence 
and  Kome  by  this  route,  the  following 
project  of  itinerary  may  be  useful. 

Ist  Day, — Leave  Florence  by  early 
morning  train,  reach  Arezzo  at  9  a.h ., 
pass  the  day,  restart  at  4*35  p.m.,  sleep 
at  Cortona.  2n4  Day, — Leave  Cortona 
at  10  A.M.,  reach  Perugia  at  W^  a.m„ 
sleep :  there  will  be  time  to  see  much 
there  on  the  same  dav.  ^rd  Day, — 
Leave  at  5*16  a.m.,  reach  Assisi  Stat,  at 
C^,  and  the  town  at  7,  time  to  see  every- 
thing in  two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to 
return  to  the  station  for  the  12*35 
train,  or  by  hiring  a  light  vehicle  and 
going  on  to  SpeTlo,  so  as  to  see  the 
church  paintings  there,  and  go  on  to 
Foligno  at  12*54,  where  there  will  be 
little  to  detain  the  visitor,  who  can 
continue  to  Spoleto  and  sleep.  4th 
Day,— By  leaving  Spoleto  at  8*41  a.m. 
Temi  will  be  reached  at  10*17  a.m., 
giving  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  Falls, 
and  to  go  on  to  Rome  at  4*52,  arriving 
at  8*10  P.M.,  or,  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
fine  scenery  along  the  Nera  and  Tiber, 
sleep  at  Temi.  bth  Day, — Leave  it  at 
6*54  A.M.,  and  reach  Rome  at  9^  p.m. 
It  would  /equire  a  day  more  to  visit 
Trevi,  the  sources  and  Temple  of  Cli- 
tumnus,  and  Nami. 

The  rly.,  on  leaving  the  central  stat. 
at  Florence,  runs  at  some  distance  from 
the  city  walls  on  the  N.  side,  passing 
near  the  site  once  occupied  by  the 
Fortezza  da  Basso,  then  the  Porta  di 
S.  Gallo,  Porta  Pinti,  the  Protestant 
cemetery,  marked  by  its  cypresses,  and 
that  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia  on  the  rt.,  and  then  up  tiie 
valley  of  the  Arno,  passing  near  S. 
Salvi,  and  through  Rovezzano,  the 
valley  gradually  narrowing  to 

7  m.  Compiobhi  Stat. 
^  5  m.   Pontassieve  Stat.      Here  the 
river  Sieve,  descending  from  its  long 


valley  in  the  Apennines,  emnties  itself 
into  the  Arno.  [From  IPontassieve 
roads  branch  off  on  the  l.^to  Forli  by 
Dioomano  (see  Rte.  65),  and  to  Pelago 
and  Vallombrosa  (p.  207).  The  valley 
of  the  Arno  contracts  as  the  line 
ascends,  becoming  a  narrow  gorge 
passing  through 

5  m.  Rignano  Stat,  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  valley. 

4  m.  IncUta  Stat,  (/nn),  a  town 
on  the  Arno,  where  the  family  of 
Petrarch  lived.  The  bed  of  the  river 
here  cuts  through  the  calcareous  beds, 
from  which  the  place  derives  its  name. 

3  m.  Figline,%\AX,  Figline  is V  good- 
sized  village  with  an  inn  (the  Europa). 
Large  quantities  of  fossil  bones  have  at 
various  times  been  discovered  in  the 
valleys  N.  of  Fieline,  near  Levane  and 
M ontevarchi,  and  in  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
The  older  Italian  antiquaries,  in  their 
ignorance  of  natural  histor^r,  and  ea^er 
to  connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hannibal,  at  once  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants.   The  fossil  bones  indude  those    j 
of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota-    < 
mus,  rhinoceros,  hyeena,  bear,  and  of    ' 
several  deer,  all  of  extinct  species,    i 
The  upper  Val   d'Amo  is  remarkable 
for  its  interesting  strata,   abounding 
in  fresh-water  testacea,  which  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
about  1  m.  S.£.  of  San  Giovanni.   These 
curious  formations,  evidently  the  depo- 
sits of  a  fresh-water  lake,  will  afford 
much  interest  to  the  geologist  who  has 
time  to  linger  on  the  way. 

5  m.  S,  Giovanni  Stat.  (Inn,  Leone 
d*Oro).  This  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  Masaccio;  it  recalls  also 
the  name  of  another  native  painter, 
Giovanni  Mannozzi,  better  known  as 
Giovanni  da  8,  Giovanni,  extolled  by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  the  best  fresco-painters 
of  his  day.  In  the  so-called  Cathedral 
(for  it  is  not  a  Bishop's  See)  are  sUll  to 
be  seen  some  interesting  examples  of 
his  painting:  at  the  hign  altar  is  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John,  and  outside 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  is 
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his  fresco  of  the  Annunciation ;  on  the 
rt.  the  Sposalizio,  and  in  the  rt.  aisle 
the  St.  Joseph.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of 
8.  Lorenzo  are  a  painting  of  the  virgin 
and  Child,  with  saints,  by  an  artist  of 
the  early  school  of  Siena,  and  some  other 
quattrocentisti  pictures;  that  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  tiie  life  size,  in  the 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  is  a 
fine  work  by  Ifaaaccio,  On  the  1.  of  the 
door  is  seen  a  miserable  object,  the 
vithered  body  of  a  man,  built  up 
m  the  church-wall,  discoTered  a  few 
years  ago  during  some  repairs.  It 
remains  in  its  original  position,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Half-way  between  San  Gioyanni  and 
Montevarchi,  the  large  Trilku^e  of  Terra- 
nova  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Amo. 

4  m.  Montevarchi  Stat.  (La  Locanda 
Maggiore,  outside  the  Florence  gate, 
is  a  tolerable  inn).  This  town  is  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  Val  d'  Amo 
diSopra;  itistheseatoftheAccadeinia 
Val  d'Amese,  the  museum  of  which, 
rich  in  fossil  remaina  of  this  district,  is 
▼orth  a  visit  from  the  scientific  traveller. 

3  m.  beyond  Montevarchi,  and  before 
reachinff  Leyane,  we  cross  the  Ambra, 
a  oonsiaerable  stream  which  descends 
from  the  Chianti  hills,  and  along 
▼hich  there  is  a  good  road  to  Siena  and 
Chiusi,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana  by  Rapolano. 

Monteyarcm  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  hill  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
From  here  the  line  commences  to  ascend 
over  a  bare  and  sandy  tract  for  several 
miles,  composed  of  Lacustrine  clays  and 
sand-hills,  resting  on  the  Eocene  lime- 
stone beds,  which  continue  to  the  plain 
ofArezzo.  This  part  of  the  route  offers 
little  interest:  the  numerous  ravines 
traversed,  here  called  Borri,  haye  ne- 
cessitated yery  expensive  works  in  the 
form  of  yiaducts,  bridges,  tunnels,  &c. 


5  m.  Buccine  Stat  The  yillage  of 
B.,  on  the  Ambra,  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  station.  Large  masses  of 
lignite,  used  in  firing  and  on  the  rail- 
way, are  found  in  this  part  of  the  Val 
d'Arno  in  the  fresh-water  bed  of  marl 
and  grayel* 


4  m.  Zaterina  Stat,  at  nearly  the 
summit -leyel  between  Montevarchi 
and  the  plain  of  Arezzo.  The  village 
of  Latenna  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Amo. 


3  m.  Pontioino  Stat  From  here 
the  rly.  runs  closer  to  the  Amo.  The 
yillage  seen  on  the  1.,  beyond  the 
river,  is  Castel  Fibocchi^  a  large  borgo. 

6  m.  fhrther  the  rly.  descends  gra- 
dually to  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  at  Frat^ 
antico,  near  the  Chiana. 

[|About  1  m.  on  the  rt.  from  Pratantico 
islBitaated  the  Chinsa  de'  Monad,  which 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  yisit  fVom  every 
traveller  interested  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  locks 
and  sluices,  by  which  the  drainage  of  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  the 
ancient  Palus  Gusina,  is  regulated.] 

After  crossing  the  Chiana,  the  rly. 
enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo;  passing 
near  the  village  of  S.  Leo  on  1.,  and  the 
Castro  stream,  we  reach 


11  m.  Abezzo  Stat,  at  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  city  walls.  A  newly  con- 
stracted  street  leads  from  the  stat.  to 
the  centre  of  the  city,  about  i  m.  dis- 
tant In  an  open  space  about  half- 
way a  statue  of  Fra  Guittone  is  to  be 
erected,  from  whom  the  street  has  re- 
ceived its  name.  Via  di  Guittone 
Monaco.  The  street  debouches  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  (/niu;  the 
Hotel  Royal,  formerly  the  Anne 
d'Inghilterra ;  Vittoria,  formerly  La 
Posta,  yery  good,  well  furnished,  ex- 
cellent restaurant;  PEuropa;  11  Tam- 
buro,  a  very  fair  second-rate  inu, 
frequented  by  Italian  families.  Filippo 
Palmi  will  l>e  a  good  guide  for  Arezzo 
and  the  enyirons.) 

This  ancient  city,  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
Etrascan  league,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  range  of  hills  oyerlooking  its  fer- 
tile plun.  It  abounds  not  only  in  eccl  e- 
siastical  monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  historical  associations  with  many 
illustrious  names  in  Italian  literature 
and  art  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Me- 
csenas,  Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  lour 
list  of  eminent  men  in  eyery  branch 
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knowledge — so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  tlieir  number 
to  the  influence  of  the  air;  and  Michel 
Angelo,  who  was  bom  at  Caprese  in 
the  neighbourhood,  good-humooredly 
comi^imented  Vasari,  by  attributing  his 
talent  to  its  climate :  "  Se  io  ho  nulU  di 
buono  nell'  ingegno,  egli  e  venuto  dal 
nascere  nella  sottilitlb  deiV  aria  del 
vostro  paese  di  Arezzo." 

The  Pop.  of  Arezzo  is  11,000.  It  is 
a  neat,  clean,  and  well-paved  city, 
with  good  streets. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  Arr^- 
tium  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
its  small  vases  of  red  clay  of  a  bright 
coral  colour,  which  Pliny  says  were 
equal  to  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum. 
The  Etruscan  city  twice  contended 
against  the  Romans,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  later  times  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Flaminius  prior  to 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Thrasimene. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  contests 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Arezzo 
contended  agaihst  Florence,  but  at 
length  fell  under  her  power.  During 
the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1799 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French 
authorities,  and  committed  great  atro- 
cities. They  afterwards  had  the  rash- 
ness to  oppose  the  army  of  General 
Mounier  at  Pratantico;  which  tiie 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroy- 
ingits  defences. 

The  most  interesting  objects  at 
Arezzo  may  be  visited  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  passing  traveller,  in  the  fol- 
lowing topographical  order : — S.  Frau' 
cesooy  Piazza  Grande,  Loggia  of  Vasari, 
Ch.  of  La  Pieve,  Fortress  and  Rums  of 
Raman  Thermce,  Cathedral  or  Duomo, 
Promenade  or  Passeggiata  del  Prato, 
Palace  of  the\Magistrato  Civioo,  Chs.  of 
S,  Ihmenico,  S8.  Annunziata,  Badia, 
Museo  PMlico  and  Library. 

In  the  Piazza  Grande  or  Maggiore  are 
the  fine  Loggie  constructed  by  Vasari, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pieve, 
which  with  the  Palazzo  del  Govemo 
and  the  Confraternity  della  Misericor- 


dia  (now  contidning  the  law  courts, 
museimi,  and  library)  forms  one  side 
of  the  Piazza  Grande,  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  city,  said  to  have  been 
founded  before  a.d.  700,  and  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
adjacent  street  It  was  repaired  in 
1216  by  Marchionne,  a  native  architect, 
with  the  addition  of  the  front  and  cam- 
panile: the  latter  in  1330.  In  1520, 
the  whole  was  modernised  in  the  worst 
taste.  The  fagade  has  3  open  colon- 
nades, like  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  con- 
taining no  less  than  58  columns,  some 
of  which  are  round,  some  angular, 
and  some  twisted.  The  middle  column 
of  the  3rd  story  is  a  Caryatid.  The 
doorway  is  round-headed,  resting  on  6 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
various  bai^-reliefs  and  statues.  Over 
the  3  portals  are  some  archaic  reliefs, 
representing  the  Madonna,  with  several 
sacred  subjects.  The  Bell  Tower  has 
5  stories  of  columns  with  fimtastic 
capitals.  The  sculptures  on  the  &9ade, 
according  to  an  inscription,  are  by 
Marchkmne,  and  were  erected  in  1216. 
The  whole  building  presents  a  sinffular 
mixture  of  facility  of  style  wi&  ir- 
regularity of  detail.  In  the  interior  the 
arches  are  either  semicircular  or  ob- 
tusely pointed ;  above  the  high  altar  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  George,  by  Vasari, 
and  on  the  rt.  a  ver^r  interesting  Gothic 
altarpiece,  painted  m  compartments,  by 
Pietro  Laurati ;  it  is  described  by  Va- 
sari in  his  Life  of  that  early  painter, 
and  was  restored  by  Vasari  himself  by 
whom  it  was  placed  here.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre, 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Matthew, 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Donatns,  on 
either  side.  There  is  a  curious  bas-relief 
representing  the  3  Kin^  in  Adoration 
before  the  Infant  Christ,  with  their 
names  over  their  heads,  said  to  have 
been  found  under  one  of  the  pillars; 
and  2  figures  in  fresco  b^  Giotto  men- 
tioned by  Vasari.  This  ch.  is  now 
undergoing  a  thorough  restoration,  by 
which  it  will  be  brought  back  to  its 
original  style. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  is  an  imposing  specimien  of  Italian 
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Gothic.    The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many   features  the  English 
cathedral  close.     It -was  commenced  in 
1177,  from  a  design  of  Lapo ;  the  tri- 
bune and  high  altar  were  added  about 
1290.    The  interior  of  this  majestic 
edifice  is  characterised  by  a  gloomy 
grandeur  which  gives  it  a  sombre  effect. 
The  compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof 
are  covered  with  biblical  subjects  in 
fresco;   its  brilliant  painted  windows 
were  executed  early  in  the  16th  century 
by  Guillaume    de    Marseilles   (called 
Guglielmo  da  Marcilla  by  the  Italians), 
a  French  Dominican  monk.    The  tall 
lancet  windows  of  the  Tribune  have 
been  compared  and  even  preferred  to 
the  "Five  Sisters"  of  York  Minster; 
and  another  in  the  S.  wall  near  the  W. 
end^  representing  the  Calling  of  S.  Mat- 
thew, was  so  highly  prized  by  Vasari, 
that  he  says  **  it  cannot  be  considered 
glass,  but  rather  something  rained  down 
from   heaven  for  the  consolation   of 
men."   Over  the  high  altar,  the  mar- 
ble shrine  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  S.  Donatus,  patron  of  the 
city,  and  with  numerous  small  statues, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  great 
sculptor;  it  was  executed  in  1286 :   in 
the  middle  compartment  are  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child ;   on  one   side  is   St. 
Donatus,  and  on  the  other  St.  Gregory; 
whose  bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  IV.    The  series  representing  the 
actions  of  S.  Donatus,  the  saint  on  his 
funeral  couch,  and  the  bas-relief  of 
bis  death,  on  the  back,  are  very  fine. 
Vasari,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says   that  it  cost   30,000  gold 
florins.    The  Magdalen,  a  fine  [figure 
in  fresco,  was  painted  by  Pietro  della 
Prancesca, 

The  Tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of  Pie- 
tramala,  the  warrior  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
and  chief  of  the  Ghibellines,  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  whose  life  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  is  another  interesting 
specimen  of  early  monumental  sculp- 
ture. It  was  executed,  according  to 
the  inscription  upon  it,  in  1330,  by 
Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena,  from  the 
designs,  as  Vasari  supposed,  of  Giotto ; 
It  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether 


the  great  painter  gave  the  design, 
though  he  certainly  recommended 
Agnolo  and  Agostino  as  the  fittest 
sculptors  for  the  work.  The  history 
of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  represented 
in  16  compartments,  in  which  the 
figures,  although  short,  are  worked 
out  with  singular  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion, surprismg  works  for  the  time, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  place  among 
the  early  specimens  of  art  after  its 
revival.  The  subjects  are  as  follow  : — 
1.  Guido  taking  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric. 2.  His  election  as  their  general-in- 
chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo  in  1321. 

3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which  is  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  an  old  man^ 

4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of  Arezzo.  5. 
His  restoration  of  the  walls.  6.  His 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Lucignano  ; 
7.  Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of  Fronzole ; 
9.  of  Focognano;  10.  of  Kondina;  11. 
of  Bucine;  12.  of  Caprese.  13.  The 
destruction  of  Laterina ;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.  15.  The  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  death  of  the 
Bishop,  in  1227.  Besides  these  subjects, 
the  figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  the 
columns  separating  the  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  ch.  consists  interiorly  of  an  im- 
mense nave,  separated  from  its  2  narrow 
aisles  by  6  huge  grouped  columns, 
dividing  as  many  chapels,  the  tribune 
being  of  the  same  width ;  there  are  no 
transepts,  the  arches  are  pointed,  and 
the  roof  of  the  nave  and  arches  are 
finely  groined,  the  whole  painted  with 
scriptural  subjects  of  a  subsequent  date 
to  that  of  the  building.  There  is  no  tri- 
forium  or  gallery.  The  wall  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave  is  pierced  with  as 
many  circular  windows,  those  on  the  S. 
filled  with  good  painted  glass;  there  is 
also  a  finely  painted  rose  window  in  the 
W.  front. 

The  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  in 
the  1.  aisle  near  the  entrance  to  the  ch., 
executed  in  1307,  has  been  attributed 
by  Vasari  to  Margaritone ;  it  is  much 
more  in  the  style  of  Nicola  Pisano, 
or  his  school.  The  Pontiff  lies  under 
a  trefoil  arch,  with  a  medallion  of 
the  Saviour  above  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction.   This  enlightened  pope  wf 
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fdsed  wi^  illneM  at  Areao,  where 
he  died  niddeiilj.  He  vat  on  his 
return  from  Prance  to  Rome  to  make 
the  final  preparations  ibr  a  new  cm- 
sade  to  the  adj  Land,  in  which  he 
had  enlisted  Rodolph  of  Hapsborg, 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Edward  of  Eng- 
land*  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  all 
the  principal  potentates  of  Europe. 
The  great  picture,  by  Bencenuti,  a 
modem  painter,  Jnditn  showing  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  one  of  the  finest 
prodoctions  of  modem  art,  although  the 
fi^re  of  Judith  is  perhaps  too  thea- 
trical, is  in  the  large  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  painting 
of  Abigail  kneeling  before  David,  by 
Sabatellif  a  cotemporarj  artist.  It  also 
contains  2  very  fine  works  br  Luea  deUa 
Bobbia, — one,  the  Cmdfixion,  with 
angels  and  saints,  and  the  other. 
Madonna  and  saints;  also  a  good  one 
by  Andrea,  the  Virgin  kneeling  be- 
fore the  infimt  Saviour.  Over  one  of 
the  side  doors  of  this  cathedral  are 
suspended  some  fossil  tusks,  which 
the  citizens  still  regard  as  relics  of 
the  elephants  of  Hiumibal.  Among 
other  tombs  of  eminent  natives  is 
that  of  Redi,  the  natural  philosopher, 
poet,  and  physician,  celebrated  for 
tile  purity  of  lus  language  and  style. 
He  died  in  1698.  The  archives  of 
the  cathedral  contain  about  2000 
documents,  among  which  is  an  al- 
most complete  series  of  Imperial  di- 
plomas, grants  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frederick  II.,  in  favour  of  the  ch.  of 
Arezzo,  &c.  The  marble  statue  of 
Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  in  front  of 
the  church,  is  by  Giov,  di  Bologna, 
In  the  Sacristy  is  a  curious  fresco  by 
Bartolommeo  aella  Gatta^  of  St.  Je- 
rome in  the  desert,  removed  from 
the  Baptistery ;  and  some  oil  sketches 
by  Laoa  Signorelli;  that  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  is  very  beautiful. 
"  fb^ade  of  this  ch.,  as  of  many 
1  in  Arezzo  and  Florence,  is  un- 
d.  A  handsome  modem  octa- 
bell*tower  has  been  erected  at 
extremity  of  the  cathedral. 

ch.  of  the  Badia  di  8ta,  Mora  is 
lable  for  the  architectural  paint- 


ing on  its  fiat  ceiling  by  the 
master  of  perspective  Padre  PozzC  In 
the  refectory  is  the  immense  painting 
of  the  Banquet  of  Ahasnems  by  Vdsari^ 
who  has  introduced  his  own  pmrait 
under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  vith 
a  long  beard.  In  the  cloisters  of  the 
secularised  monastery  attached  to  this 
ch.  there  is  formed  a  small  Pinaoo- 
teca  or  picture-gallery,  in  which  are 
some  valuable  ^ctnres  of  local  and 
other  schools.  They  include — ^the  Ma- 
donna spreading  her  mantle  over  the 
people  of  Arezzo,  by  Lorenzo  di  Bioci, 
and  another  nmilar  subject  by  Porri 
Spinello  ;  Madonna  della  Misenoordia, 
by  Pecori;  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
angels,  sunts,  and  prophets — ^the  Child, 
held  by  St.  Donatns,  replacing  a  pieee 
of  glass  in  a  broken  chalice,  by  Luca 
SignoreUi ;  2  pictures  of  San  Booco  with 
Christ  and  Vir^n ;  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  saints,  by  Laurati;  and  a  fine 
terra-cotta  of  St.  Sebastian  by  Luea 
ddtaBdbbia. 

The  ch.  of  S,  Francesco,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  contains  beldnd  the  high 
altar  the  frescos  by  Pietro  dem 
Francegca,  so  much  pnused  by  Vasari; 
they  represent  the  History  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  Vision  and  Victory 
of  Constantine,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  given  Baphael  the  idea  of 
his  great  battle  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
Vatican.  They  were  much  damaged 
during  the  last  century  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  more  recently  by  enlarging 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  choir. 
There  b  a  very  fine  Annunciation  by 
Spinello  Aretino  over  one  of  the  altars  in 
this  church;  and  a  curious  tctvola  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Mar- 
gheritone.  The  beautiful  circular  wb- 
dow  of  painted  glass  is  by  William  of 
Marseilles.  An  ancient  chapel,  con- 
verted into  a  belfr^r,  has  been  recently 
discovered  here;  it  is  covered  with 
frescos,  rescued  from  a  covering  of 
whitewash,  attributed  to  Spinello  and 
others.  Several  large  cartoons  by 
BenventUi  are  placed  in  this  ch. 

The  ch.  of  la  SS.  Annitnziata,  Out- 
side, over  one  of  the  small  doors,  closed 
by  a  grating,  which  will  be  opened  on 
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application,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
Annanciation,  bv  SpineUo  Aretino,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari ;  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  singular  beauty. 

The  ch.  of  San  DomenicOf  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta 
S.  Clemente,  formerly  contained  nume- 
rous frescos  by  Spinelhf  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  whitewashed 
over:  some  fine  figures  have  been  re- 
cently discovered;  amongst  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  partly  destroyed  by 
having  had  architectural  decorations 
painted  over  them. 

The  ch.  of  S,  Bartolommeo  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  hyJacopo  da  Casentino^ 
master  of  Spinello. 

San  Bernardo, — In  the  sacristy  is  a 
fresco  by  SpineUoy  called  "  la  Madonna 
della  Latte ;"  and  in  a  small  ch.  in  the 
Via  delle  Derelitte,  is  the  Madonna 
della  Rosa,  also  by  Spinello  Aretino;  it 
was  formerly  in  the  ch,  of  S.  Stefano ; 
it  is  held  in  much  veneration,  and  will 
be  shown  by  the  custode  after  sundry 
preliminary  lightings  of  candles ;  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  master. 

SS.  2Wnate\-.A  fresco  by  Spinello 
Aretino  remains  in  good  preservation 
on  the  outside  wall  of  this  ch.  The 
Father  is  represented  supporting  the 
Son  on  the  cross,  a  Dove  issuing  firom 
the  breast  of  the  Father.  Behind 
the  great  altar  of  the  church  is  a 
finely  carved  wooden  Crucifix,  life- 
size.  In  the  ch.  of  S,  Agostino  there 
is  a  good  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
of  the  school  of  Perugino.  Among 
the  many  fine  productions  of  La 
Robbia  ware  in  Arezzo  may  be  men- 
tioned the  first  altar  on  the  1.  in  the 
ch.  of  S,  Maria  in  Grado, 

The  Palazzo  Pitbblicoy  or  Magisiraio 
Civico,  near  the  Cathedral,  built  in 
1 332,  was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernized  without  the  least  regard  to 
Its  ancient  style  of  architecture.  It 
contuns  a  small  collection  of  paintings 
hy  native  artists;  on  the  front  is  a 
curious  series  of  armorial  bearings  of 


the  successive  Podestltf,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds,  and  including  some 
historical  names. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  Pieve  is  the 
public  prison,  a  very  ancient  building, 
the  front  also  covered  wilJi  sculptured 
armorial  bearings  and  other  devices. 

The  Confratemiia  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Misericordia,  built  in  the  14th 
century,  has  a  very  fine  Gothic  front 
and  porch  of  exceeding  riclmess,  fianked 
by  2  lancet  windows ;  it  was  founded 
originally  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing upwards  of  10,000  volumes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  a  fresco,  by  Spinello, 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John. 

The  Muaeo  Pubhlico,  called  also  TAc- 
cademia  del  Petrarca,  with  the  Library^ 
contains  a  good  collection  of  ancient 
vases,  bronzes,  and  cinerary  urns,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Majolica,  very 
well  arranged,  formerly  constituting 
the  Mmeo  Bacci,  The  vases  are  chiefly 
of  the  red  ware  of  the  city,  and  have 
been  described  in  Dr.  Fabroni's  work  on 
the  Arezzo  vases ;  there  are  also  exam- 
ples of  the  pottery  of  other  Etruscan 
towns.  The  large  Etruscan  vase  with 
red  figures,  found  near  Arezzo  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  represent- 
ing the  Combat  of  the  Amazons,  Her- 
cules slaying  a  warrior,  a  dance  of 
Bacchants,  and  some  interesting  vases 
of  red  stamped  ware,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  whicli  Arezzo  in  Pliny's  day  was 
celebrated. 

The  walls  of  Arezzo  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan ;  they  are  not 
older  than  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  tiie  present 
town  occupies  not  the  site  of  the  Etrus- 
can city,  but  that  of  the  Roman  colony 
founded  after  the  site  on  the  hill  above 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  hill  called 
Poggio  di  San  Comelio,  3  m.  S.E.  of 
the  town,  several  fragments  of  Etruscan 
masonry  were  discovered  about  18  yep~ 
ago,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
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mains  of  city  walls.  Modem  anti- 
quaries regard  them  as  marking  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  Arretium. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezzo ;  the  massiye  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  conyent, 
near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre,  and 
those  between  the  Fortress  and  the 
Porta  Colcitrone  to  ThermsB. 

Like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  dwellings  associated  with  the 
memories  of  illustrious  names.  They 
are  generally  marked  by  marble  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  those 
who  were  bom  within ;  they  are 
so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  street  is 
without  its  record.  This  custom  has 
been  unjustly  ridiculed  by  some  recent 
writers;  few  persons  derive  so  much 
instruction  from  these  memorials  as 
trayellers,  and  their  more  frequent 
adoption  in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history. 

The  most  remarkable  house  in  Arezzo 
is  that  in  the  Sobborgo  del'  Orto,  close 
to  the  cathedral,  in  which  Petrarch  was 
bom  on  Monday,  Jul^  20,  1304,  A 
long  inscription,  put  up  in  1810,  records 
the  fact;  the  room  shown  as  the  scene  of 
his  birth  has  retained  no  trace  of  anti- 
quity. Close  to  it  is  tiie  well  near  which 
Boccaccio  has  placed  the  comic  scene 
of  Tofano  and  Monna  Ghita  his  wife. 
In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the  house  of 
Vtisari,  still  preserved  nearly  in  its 
original  state,  and  containing  some 
works  by  that  celebrated  artist  and 
biographer. 

Among  the  other  Eminent  Natives  of 
Arezzo  may  be  noticed  Lionardo  Are- 
tino,  ihe  Florentine  historian;  Pietro 
Aretino,  the  satirist;  Fra  Guittone, 
or  Guido  Monaco,  the  inventor  of 
musical  notation  (his  birthplace  is 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico) ;  Guit- 
tone, the  poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Purgatorio;  and  Margaritone,  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  the 
1 3th  century.  In  modem  times  Arezzo 
has  produced  2  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Italy — Count  Fossombroni,  for 
many  years  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
during  whose  administration  the  country 
enioved  a.  desrree  of  prosperity  and  tran- 


quillity mknown  elsewhere  in  Italy: 
and  Benvenuli,  the  painter,  celebrated, 
amongst  his  otiier  works,  for  his  firescos 
in  the  Medicean  chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 
The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo 
formerly  enjoyed  great  celebrity ;  Redi 
thus  noticed  its  fine  qualities : — 

**  0  di  quel  che  yermigliuzzo, 
BriUantozzo, 
Fa  Bvperbo  1'  Aretino." 

There  b  a  handsome  Promenade, 
called  the  Passeggio  del  \PratOf  extend- 
ing from  the  Catiiedral  to  the  Fortress, 
with  a  statue  of  tiie  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  III. 

Good  roads  (Rtes.  91  and  92)  lead 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino,  by  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  and  Citt^  di  Castello  (there 
is  a  diligence  to  the  latter  place  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
mornings,  leaving  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  trains);  to  Siena  by  Sina- 
lunga  (Kte.  85);  and  to  Chiusi  by 
Fojano  and  Torrita. 

Carriages  ma^  be  hired  at  Arezzo 
for  the  rly.  station  at  Sinalunga ;  and 
for  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citt&  di 
Castello. 


[Excursion  thbouoh  the  Val  di 
Chiana  to  Chiusi. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  ma^ 
be  made  from  Arezzo  to  Chiusi, 
through  the  Val  di  Chiana,  one  of 
the  nchest  agricultural  districts  not 
only  of  Italy,  but  perhaps  of  Europe. 
As  there  are  no  post-horses,  the  journey 
must  be  made  by  vetturino,  or  tiie  tra- 
veller will  easily  find  a  gig-conveyance 
at  Arezzo  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
journey. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  the  road  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Siena  as  fiir  as  the 
Chiana,  passing  for  2  miles  across 
the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  thence  over  the 
hills  of  L'  Olmo  to  Pieve  al  Intoppo, 
1  m.  Crossing  the  river,  the  road  turns 
to  the  S.,  and  after  running  through 
the  plain  for  12  m.  parallel  to  the 
Chiana,  by  the  yiUage  of  Montagnano, 
reaches  Fojano  by  a  steep  ascent, 
where,  to  a  carriage,  oxen  are  often 
required. 
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Fqjano,  on  the  site  of  the  station  of 
ad  Grcecos  on  the  Via  Cassia,  is  upon 
the  hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  beneath  and  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Cortona,  of  the  lake  of  Thrasi- 
mene,  8cc,  The  cathedral,  or  Collegiata, 
is  very  neat,  and  has  a  good  altarpiece 
b^  Andrea  della  £obbia,  the  Virgin 
giving  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  with 
portraits  of  the  donors  (dated  April, 
1502),  and  statues  of  the  Magdalene 
and  Martha.  There  is  also  a  good 
altarpiece  by  the  same  Andrea  in  the 
ch.  of  San  JDomenicOf  representing  the 
Ascension  ;  and  in  the  ch.  oi  San 
Francesco  a  group  of  the  Virgin, 
Martha,  and  St.  John,  with  figures  of 
SS.  Francesco  and  Chiara.  The  posi- 
tion of  Fojano,  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion (1080  feet  above  the  sea),  places 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ikialaria 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  renders  the 
subjacent  plain  unhealthy.  The  Inns 
at  Fojano  are  indifferent:  the  best  is 
on  the  1.  hand  on  entering  the  town. 

The  most  direct  road  to  Chiasi,  on 
leaving  Fojano,  will  be  by  Bettole  and 
Torrita.  Descending  rapidly,  it  crosses 
the  Esse  torrent  about  3  m.  distant, 
to  ascend  to  Bettole,  a  Tillage  on  a 
height,  also  out  of  the  reach  of  malaria. 
Here  the  tourist  may  visit  one  of  the 
great  farms  orfattorie  which  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  San  Stefano,  to  whidi  the 
greater  part  of  the  reclaimed  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  belonged.  To  each 
^ttoria  are  attached  several  smaller 
farms  (Podere).  Descending  from  Ptet- 
tole,  we  cross  the  Foenna,  one  of  the 
largest  tributaries  of  the  Chiana,  3  m. 
beyond  which  is  Torrita.  From  Tor- 
rita to  Chiusi  a  hillv  road,  passing 
at  the  base  of  the  high  hill  on  which 
Montepulciano  stauds,  brings  us  to  the 
inargin  of  the  lakes  of  Mootepulciano 
and  Chiusi ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  from 
Chiusi  to  Siena,  described  Kte.  85. 

The  Tuscan  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Chiana,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  to  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  near 
which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Arno,  re- 
maiued  a  pestilential  marsh  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
mode  of  drainage  was  adopted  peculiar 
to  Italian  hydraulic  engineering, — that 
of  Colmates,  which  is  effected  by  carry- 


ing the  torrents  charged  with  alluvial 
matter  into  the  marshy  portions,  allow- 
ing them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  IS  raised,  and  such  a  fall  for  all 
stagnant  waters  procured  as  to  permit 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  drainage. 
By  this  means  the  valley  of  the  Chiana, 
by  which  Dante  illustrates  the  pes- 
tilent fevers  of  the  tenth  bolgia  of  the 
Inferno — 

"  Qual  dolor  fora,  se  degll  Spedali 
Di  Val  di  ChiAna,  tra'  Luglio  e'  1  Settembre"^ 

Ji\f.,  xxlz. 

is  now  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Tuscany,  rich  in  corn,  vines, 
and  mulberry  plantations,  peopled  by  a 
healthy  peasantry,  and  studded  with 
numerous  villages.  These  operations, 
begun  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  the  school 
of  Galileo — Torricelli  and  Viviani— « 
were  completed  under  that  of  the  late 
patriotic  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
Count  Fossombroni,  one  of  the  last  of 
that  celebrated  school  of  Italian  ma- 
thematicians and  engineers  which  has 
nearly  ended  with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  to 
visit  some  of  the  large  farm-establish- 
ments or  faitorie,  especially  those  of 
Crete,  Fojano,  Bettole,  Dolciano,  &c. ; 
in  which  the  mode  of  preserving  grain' 
in  underg^und  chambers  or  Silos  will 
be  worth  his  notice. 

To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 
of  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon 
in  physical  geography  almost  unique 
— ^the  change  in  the  course,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  the  waters 
of  the  Clanis  have  taken  within  the  his- 
toric period.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
Clanis,  with  a  portion  of  those  of  the 
Upper  Arno,  ran  into  the  Tiber,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  former  did  so 
even  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevation  of  the  soil  of  the 
valley  by  natural  means  and  by  die  hy- 
draulic operations  above  alluded  to,  the 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Chiana,  as  far 
as  Chiusi,  now  empty  themselves  into 
the  Arno.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that 
this  change  in  the  course  of  the  Clanis 
was  contemplated  by  Tiberius,  bu  * 
project  was  abandoned  in  couse^ 
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of  the  opposition  of  the  Florentines, 
who  represented  that  their  lands  would 
be  flooded  and  destroyed  if  the  course 
of  the  river  was  so  diverted. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  means  adopted  to  drain  the  valley, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  C!onnt  Fos- 
sombroni's  celebrated  work,  'Memorie 
Fisico-Storiche  sopra  lo  Val  di  Chiana.' 

The  Via  Cassia  ran  alonff  the  W, 
side  of  tiic  Val  di  Chiana ;  Fojano,  as 
already  stated,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  upon  it.] 

Arezzo  to  Pebuoia. 

The  rly.  follows  very  nearly  the  direc- 
tion of  carriage-road  as  far  as  Foligno. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  the-  line  proceeds 
at  first  through  some  deep  cuttings  in 
the  Eocene  sandstones  and  along  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  skirting  the  base  of 
the  hills  which  bound  it  on  the  £. 

3  m.  from  Arezzo  is  I*  Olmo,  a  vil- 
lage so  called  from  a  gigantic  elm,  to 
which  tradition  had  given  an  age  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Hannibal.  It  was  so  large 
that  10  men  could  hardly  encircle  it 
with  their  arms.    3  m.  beyond  this  is 

7  m.  Drusmetto  Stat.,  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Lignano,  one  of  the  high  peaks 
(2748  Eng.  ft.)  of  the  chun  that  ex- 
tends from  Arezzo  to  Cortona. 

5  m.  Castiglume-Fiorentino  Stat  The 
town,  in  a  picturesque  situation,  is 
upon  the  top  and  declivity  of  the  hill 
on  the  1.  The  Leone  bianco  is  a 
fur  villa^  inn,  with  a  civil  landlord. 
C.  contams  some  fair  pictures.  In 
the  Collegiata,  which  has  been  recently 
restored  and  partly  rebuilt,  is  an^  inte- 
resting altarpiece  of  the  early  Sienese 
school,  representing  a  Vir^  and  Child 
4^nthroned,  surrounded  by  angels,  with 
portraits  of  the  donors  of  the  picture  in 
the  predella ;  a  Virgin  and  Qiild  with 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Jtdian,  and  Michael, 
by  Bartohmmeo  delta  Oatta,  in  very  bad 
condition,  removed  from  8ta,  Maria 
della  Fieve;  an  altarpiece  by  one  of  the 
della  Bobbias  ;  and  in  tiie  chapel  of  the 
Sacrament f  an  early  fresco  by  Luca  Sig- 
norellif  the  Deposition — an  interesting 
work.  In  S.  H^ancesco  is  a  painting 
by  Vaeari,  representing  the  Virgin,  St. 
Anne,  St  Francis,  and  St  Silvester ;  and 


in  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy,  a 
Crucifix  by  Margaritone,  The  view 
from  the  terrace,  below  the  old  town,  is 
magnificent.  It  commands  the  bro!ad 
valley  of  the  Chiana  in  all  its  length, 
scattered  over  with  villages,  while  in  the 
foreground  is  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  ItdXj,  abounding  in  vineyards  and 
every  land  of  agricultural  produce.  2  m. 
beyond  Castiguone  the  rly.  passes  be- 
low the  village  of  Montecchio,  a  strong- 
hold erected  in  former  days  to  defend 
the  road;  and  afterwards  winding  round 
the  hill  of  Cortona,  we  reach  at  Sie  foot 
of  one  of  its  spurs 


Excursion  to  Cobtona. 

5  m.  Cortona  or  Camuscia  Stat. 

Close  to  Camuscia,  near  the  station, 
on  the  road  to  Montepulciano^  is  a  tomb 
discovered  in  1842  by  Signer  Sergardi, 
from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  the 
**  Grotto  Sergardi."  It  is  a  huge  tumu- 
lus, called  "  n  Melone,"  within  which 
were  fbund  2  parallel  sepulchres  of 
double  chambers.  The  tombs  had  been 
rifled  of  their  contents ;  but  a  smaller 
chamber  was  discovered  above  them, 
which  contained  several  iron  and  bronze 
articles,  and  some  vases  containing 
human  ashes.  The  chambers  are  almost 
inaccessible  from  damp;  but  all  the 
objects  discovered  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Signor  Sergar^ 


Cortona  (Inns :  Albergo  Nazionale, 
<< clean,  comfortable,  and  reasonable"; 
Albergo  della  Stella,  to  the  1.  on  enter- 
ing the  town),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  lea^e, 
dating  its  origin  from  the  Pelas^,  if 
not  from  a  still  earlier  race,  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  a  mountiun.  As  the  Corythos 
of  Virgil,  it  will  at  once  be  recognised 
by  the  clasncal  tourist  as  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  lasius  by  Dardanns,  and 
of  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  latter 
into  Asia  Minor: — 

«*  Hhicillmn  Goiythi  TyrrheDA  2t  eede  profectnm 
Aurea  nmic  soUo  stellantiB  regia  ooeli 
Adcipit,  et  numermn  dlvomm  altaribtu  addii." 

j&t.,  vU.  20S. 
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This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  back  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  by  the  Um- 
bri,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the 
Pelasgi,  who  advanced  into  Central 
Italy  firom  their  first  settlement  at  the 
moath  of  the  Po,)  and  then  seized  and 
fortified  Cortona. 

The  present  town,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain  spur,  2173  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Pop.  3370),  lies  within  its  ancient  cir- 
cuit ;  the  modem  gates  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient;  and  the  wall, 
formed  of  enormous  rectangular  blocks 
of  sandstone,  laid  together  in  horizontal 
coarses  without  cement,  is  preserved 
for  about  2  m,,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
original  extent.  Here  and  there  it 
is  interrupted  by  Koman  works  or 
modem  repairs,  but  its  magnificent 
masonry  is  generally  well  preserved 
beneaththe  modem  fortifications.  Near 
the  fortress,  beyond  the  modem  wall, 
is  a  fragment  120  feet  in  length,  com- 
posed of  blocks  varying  from  7  to 
14  feet  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  height;  7  courses  remain  in  one 
part,  where  the  wall  is  25  feet  high. 
In  addition  to  the  walls  there  are 
several  other  objects  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quity to  engage  attention.  Within  the 
town  is  a  vault  under  the  Palazzo 
Cecchetti,  lined  with  regular  unce- 
mented 'masonry,  about  13  feet  square 
and  9  high,  and  apparently  sepulchral. 
On  the  ascent  to  Sta.  Margherita  are 
some  remains  of  Roman  baths,  miscalled 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Outside  the 
town,  about  I  m.  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Agostino,  is  an  Etruscan  tomb  about  7 
feet  square,  called  the  **  Grotto  of  Py- 
thagoras." It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  stone,  the  sockets  for  which 
are  still  visible,  though  the  doors  have 
been  removed.  The  walls  are  of  enor- 
mous rectangular  blocks,  finished  and 
put  together  with  wonderful  precision, 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  5  huge 
wedge-like  stones,  of  great  length,  rest- 
ing on  semicircular  walls,  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  the  architect  must  have 
understood  the  principle  of  the  arch. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  there 
is  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
among  which  coins  and  bronzes  pre- 


dominate. A  small  bronze  figure  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  best  figure  in 
the  collection;  but  the  gem  of  the 
museum  is  the  Bronze  Lamp,  of  which 
Micali  says  that  no  other  Etruscan 
work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger  sta- 
tues, can  rival  it  in  mastery  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch  at  La  Fratta 
in  1840.  It  is  a  circular  bowl,  nearly 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  having  16  lamps  round 
the  rim,  alternating  with  heads  of  Bac- 
chus, and  a  Gorgon's  face  of  inexpressi- 
ble fierceness  at  tiie  bottom.  There  is  a 
fine  head  of  a  Muse  (Polymnia)  painted 
in  a  kind  of  encaustic,  and  on  slate,  of 
singular  beauty,  supposed  to  be  Greek, 
discovered  near  Valiano,  with  other 
ancient  remains ;  if  Greek,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  only  work  of 
this  kind  in  existence.  There  are  few 
vases  in  terra-cotta  of  any  interest  in 
the  Museum. 

The  Accademia  Etrusca  was  founded, 
in  1726,  by  the  eminent  antiquary 
Yenuti ;  it  is  at  present  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio,  where  are  also  the  library 
and  museum.  The  Academy  has  pub- 
lished 10  volumes  of  memoirs;  its 
president  is  honoured  with  the  title 
of  **  Lucumo,"  the  ancient  name  of  the 
chiefs  of  Etruria.  The  Library,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Ponbucci,  has  a  beauti- 
ful MS.  of  Dante,  and  another  entitled 
*  Le  Notti  CoritanCf*  in  12  folio  volumes, 
a  collection  of  conversations  on  archaeo- 
logical subjects. 

The  Cathedral,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  10th  cent.,  was  modernized  in 
the  18th  by  Galilei,  the  Florentine 
architect.  It  has  several  fine  paint- 
ings, among  which  are  a  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
who  was  a  native  of  Cortona;  his 
manner  may  here  be  traced,  from  its 
early  style  in  the  Deposition,  to  his 
more  advanced  in  the  Last  Supper. 
The  Annunciation  is  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  The  singularly  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Last  Supper,  ijy  Luca  SignoreUi, 
now  here,  was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of 
Gesh  ;  it  represents  the  Saviour  distri- 
buting bread  to  the  kneeling  Apostles. 
The  most  remarkable  sepulchral  mo- 
nument is  a  ^reat  Sarcophagus,  which 
the  local  antiquaries,  eager  to  iden- 
tify everything  with  Hannibars  inv 
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sion,  have  honoured  br  calling  it  the 
tomb  of  the  Consul  Flaminius.  The 
good  bas-relief  on  it,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths, 
is  clearly  referable  to  a  later  period 
of  Roman  art,  so  tiiat  there  can  be 
no  authority  for  the  tradition  which 
regards  the  sarcophagus  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  consul.  Another  tomb  is 
that  of  Giambattista  Tommasi,  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Knighta  of  Malta  in  1803. 
In  the  sacristy  a  Dead  Christ  with  pre- 
della,  by  Luca  Stgnorelli,  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Margherita. 

The  Ch.  of  Gem  contains  a  Concep- 
tion and  a  Nativity,  by  Luca  Stgnorelli; 
a  very  beautiful  Annunciation,  as  well 
as  two  gradini  admirably  preserved,  on 
which  are  represented  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  S.  Dome- 
uico;  these  3  works  of  Fra  Angelico 
were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Dome- 
nico.  The  unfinished  enthroned  Ma- 
donna, with  St.  Ubaldo  and  St.  Rocco, 
is  by  Jacone, 

The  Ch,  and  Convent  of  Santa  Mar- 
fjherita  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Cortona ;  they  are  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  cypresses,  and  the  view  from 
them  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can 
be  imagined.  Its  fine  pointed  archi- 
tecture, of  which  little  more  than  one 
window  remains,  was  by  Nicolb  and 
Oiovarmi  di  Fisa,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  bell-tower.  The  Tomb 
of  Sta.  Margherita  in  the  Sacristy,  by 
Giovanni  di  Fiaa,  is  a  remarkable  work 
of  the  first  years  of  the  14th  century; 
its  silver  front  was  presented,  together 
with  the  crown  of  gold,  by  Fietro  da 
Cortona,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  noble  by  his  native  city ;  and 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  himself. 
Among  the  paintings  are  a  Dead  Christ, 
by  Luca  Stgnorelli;  a  St.  Catherine,  by 
Baroccio  ;  a  Conception,  with  St.  Mar- 

Eiret,  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominick,  and  St. 
ouis,  by  the  elder  Vanni;  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  and  St.  Biagio,  by 
Jacopo  da  Empoli;  and  in  a  chapel  at 
the  end  of  the  porch  on  entering,  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by 
*' Andreas  do  Florentia,"  dated  1437. 
The  ch.  is  now  being  enlarged  and 
thoroughly  restored,  during  which  the 


works  of  art  which  it  contains  are 
not  to  be  seen. 

The  Gothic  CA.  of  S.  Francesco,  of 
the  13th  century,  has  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Cigolif  the  Miracle  of  St  An- 
tony's Mule  which  converted  a  heretic, 
and  an  Annunciation  by  F.  da  Cortona. 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Domenico,  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
contains  in  one  of  the  chapels  next 
the  high  altar  a  charming  work  by 
Fra  Angelico,  representing  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  4  saints  and  angels ;  a 
somewhat  similar  picture  in  the  sacristy 
appears  to  be  by  one  of  his  papils. 
In  the  choir  is  a  fine  Gothic  sdtar 
painted  in  compartments,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Nicoloy  with  the  date  1440,  and  an 
inscription  statine  that  it  was  presented 
by  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pray  for  their  souls. 
The  Assumption  with  St.  Hyacinth  is 
by  Palma  Giovane, 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Agostino  contains  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Fietro  da  Cortona, 
the  Virgin,  with  St  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James,  St  Stephen,  and  St.  Francis ; 
and  a  painting  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli, 
representing  the  Vir^n,  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

The  Ch,  of  the  Compagnia  di  8m 
Nicolb  has  a  fresco  by  Luca  SignoreUi, 
lately  discovered ;  and  a  fine  altarpiece 
by  Uie  same  master,  painted  on  both 
sides,  and  well  restored  (1855). 

About  4  m.  N.  of  Cortona,  reached 
by  a  mountain-path,  is  the  Hermitage 
or  Eremo  di  S,  Egidio,  at  the  base  of 
the  peak  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
point  of  the  ofishoot  of  the  Apennines 
that  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Chiana  (3426  £ng.  ft.  from  the 
Alto  di  S.  Egidio),  Froni  here  is  one 
of  the  finest  panoramic  views  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  

Leaving  Cortona  Stat,  the  rly.  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  old  post-road, 
leaving  the  village  of  Ossaja,  the 
former  Tuscan  frontier  town,  about 
1  m.  on  1.,  approaching  gradually  the 
lake,  which  it  reaches  at 

6  m:  Tuoro  Stat,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  water's  edge.  Half- 
way between  Cortona  Stat  and  here  a 
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good  road  branches  off  on  rt.  at  Eedola 
to  Castiglione  del  Lago  and  Panicale, 
where  there  are  fine  frescos  by  Peru- 
gino.  From  Tuoro  the  rly.  runs  close 
to  the  lake  on  rt.,  leaving  upon  the 
rising  ground  on  the  L  Monte  Gual- 
andro  and  Case  del  Piano,  crossing 
the  Val  Romana  before  reaching,  on 
emerging  from  a  short  tunnel, 

6  m.  Passignano  Stat.  Passignano 
is  a  dirty  little  town,  built  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  rocky  promontory.  There 
is,  however,  a  decent  little  inn  here — 
a  relic  of  the  old  posting  days— on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  town  farthest  from  the  rly.  stat. 
The  town  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  romantic  old  castle.  There  are 
many  beautiful  walks  on  the  uplands 
behind  the  town,  affording  delightful 
Tiews  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country.  It  is  also  a  convenient  point 
for  inspecting  the  old  battle-ground. 
Boats  may  be  obtained  here  for  visit- 
ing the  islands  on  the  lake.  From 
here  the  rly.  and  carriage-roads  run 
close  to  each  other,  through  lovely 
scenen^,  following  Uie  shores  of  the 
lake  for  4  m.  to  5ie  hamlet  of  Torri- 
cella,  near  the  water's  edge. 

On  leaving  Cortona  ihe  Lake  of 
Thrasimeme  will  naturally  recall  to 
the  traveller  the  memorable  battle 
fought  upon  its  banks,  upon  the  very 
ground,  mdeed,  which  he  must  pass 
between  that  station  and  Passignano. 
The  details  of  that  disastrous  action, 
"  one  of  the  few  defeats,"  says  Livy, 
"  of  the  Roman  people,"  are  fully  given 
by  that  historian  and  by  Polybius; 
but  the  local  features  of  the  country, 
as  they  may  still  be  traced,  are  no- 
where more  accurately  described  than 
in  the  following  note  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  to  the  4th  canto  of  *Childe 
Harold:'— 

"  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasi- 
mene  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  tra- 
veller from  the  village  under  Cortona 
to  Case  del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  2  or 
3  m.  around  him,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  rt.,  that  flat  land  which  Hanni- 
bal laid  waste  in  order  to  induce  the 
Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a 


ridge  of  hills  bending  down  towards 
the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy 
<  montes  Cortonenses,'  and  now  named 
the  Gualandro.  These  hills  he  tL^f- 
proaches  at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the 
Itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there:  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaia  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  aoes  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  67th  milestone 
from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is 
not  steep,  but  continues  for  20  minutes. 
The  lake  is  soon  seen  below  on  the  rt., 
with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close 
upon  the  water;  and  the  undulating 
hills  partiallv  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  bj 
degrees  into  the  marshes  near  to  this 
tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to 
the  rt.,  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,  in  the  jaws 
of,  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  which  was 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road, 
and  most  probably  close  to  Borghetto, 
just  under  the  lowest  of  the  *  tumuli.' 
On  a  summit  to  the  1.,  above  ^e 
road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin,  which  the 
peasants  call  '  the  tower  of  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller 
has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain, 
which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gualandro.  He  soon  finds 
himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  1., 
and  in  front,  and  behind  him,  by  the 
Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake, 
which  obliques  to  the  rt.  and  forms 
the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the 
plsdns  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so 
completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who 
is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  'a  place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,'  locus  in- 
sidiis  nattis.  Borghetto  is  then  found  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  path  close  to 
the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is 
DO  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of 
the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pr  ~ 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of 
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rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  firom  the 
mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to 
this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which 
Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his 
heavy-armed  Anicans  and  Spaniards 
in  a  conspicuous,  position.  From  this 
spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and 
light-armed  troops  round  through  the 
Gualandro  heights  to  the  rt,  so  as  to 
arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush 
among  the  broken  acclivities  which 
the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to 
act  upon  the  1.  flank  and  above  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset;  and, 
without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  through  ue  pass  the  next 
morning  before  the  dav  had  quite 
broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothiuff 
of  the  horse  and,  light  troops  above  and 
about  him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy- 
armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  tne 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to 
draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush 
occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Bor- 
ghetto. Thus  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
the  rt.,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills 
filled  with  the  light-armed  on  their 
1.  flank,  and  being  prevented  from 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the 
farther  ihey^  advanced,  stopped  up  all 
the  outlets  in  the  rear.  A  fog  rising 
from  the  lake  now  spread  itself  over 
the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the  high 
lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the 
difierent  corps  in  ambush  looked 
towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order 
of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal, 
and  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the 
height.  At  tiie  same  moment  all  his 
troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in 
the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  forwards 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain. 
"There  are  2  little  rivulets  which 
run  from  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 


the  former  Papal  territories.  The  second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is 
called  *the  bloody  rivulet;'  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the 
1.  between  the  *  Sanguinetto '  and  the 
hiUs,  which,  they  say,  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  slaugnter.  The  other 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  the 
thick-set  olive-trees  in  corn-grounds, 
and  is  nowhere  qmte  level  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is.  Indeed, 
most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought 
near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  6000 
Komans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  es- 
caped to  the  sumnut  of  an  eminence 
which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce 
through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

''llie  Romans  fought  desperately 
for  3  hours  (unheeding  an  eaithquake 
which  occurred  at  the  time  and  over- 
threw many  cities,  and  even  mountains, 
in  various  parts  of  Italy) ;  but  the  death 
of  Flaminius  was  tne  signal  for  a 
general  dispersion.  The  Carthajginian 
horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives ; 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto, 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sangainetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandro,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old 
walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  1.,  above 
the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have 
been  repeatedly  found,  and  this  has 
confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name 
of  the  *  stream  of  blood.' "  In  the  plain, 
before  reaching  Passignano,  the  name 
of  La  Vallata  Romana,  between  the 
road  and  the  lake,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  that  fatal  conflict. 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  wluch  has 
scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name  in 
the  modem  one  of  Logo  li'asimeno, 
is  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  English 
m.  in  circumference,  and  in  some 
parts  as  much  as  8  English  m. 
across.  It  is  surrounded  by  genUe 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.  The  hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance.  It 
has  3  islands,  the  Isohi  Maggiore  and 
[.  Minore,  opposite  Passignano,  and  the 
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I.  Polvese  in  its  soathem  portion.    On 
the  Isola  Maggiore  is  a  deserted  convent, 
from  which  the  view  over  the  lake  and 
its  shores  is  very  fine.  The  lake  abounds 
in  fish,  particolarlv  eels,  carp,  tench, 
and  pike ;  a  small  fish  called  the  lasoa^  a 
fresh-water  herring  {Clupea\  and  the 
regina^  of  the  carp  genns.    Its  bed  has 
been  gradnally  filling  up  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it,  and  several  Sug- 
gestions for  draining  it  have  been  made, 
which  might  be  effected  without  much 
difficulty .  The  fishery  at  present  lets  for 
4000  scudi,  whilst,  if  drained,  it  would 
produce  annually,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Signor  Balducci,   122,892 
scudi,  and  would  employ  at  least  1300 
persons  in  agricultural  pursuits.    The 
level  of  the  lake  (848  En^.  ft.  above  the 
sea)  has  evidently  risen  within  historical 
periods.    Some  buUdings,  now  13  feet 
below  its  present  level,  were   disco- 
vered recentlv  near  Passignano,  which 
appeared  to  nave  belonged  to  a  pig- 
house,  as  they  contained  straw,  grass, 
seeds,  maize,  &c.    Sig.  Balducci  attri- 
butes this  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  which,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, was  raised  9  inches  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it  by  the  torrents 
from  1819  to  1841,  although  the  period 
was  not  very  rainy;  whilst  other  ob- 
servations   show    this  level   to  have 
increased    48    inches   in    a    century. 
The  older  maps  of  the  district  show 
that  the  lake  occupied  a  lesser  area 
than  it  does  at  present.     The  greatest 
depth  is  now  21  feet  between  Casti- 
glione  del  Lago  and  the  Isola  Mag- 
giore, whereas  32  years  ago  a  sounding 
18  recorded  near  the  same  point  which 
gave  a  depth  of  33  to  39  feet.     The 
Emissario,  which  opens  out  of  the  S.E. 
bay,  is  said  to  have  been  excavated 
by  the  Baglionis,  lords  of  Perugia  in 
the  15th  century,  to  drain  the  super- 
fluous water  of  the  lake  into  the  Ciua, 
one  of  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Tiber. 
Signor  Balducci  believes  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Baglionis,  for, 
if  it  had  not,  the  shores  of  the  lake 
must  have  been  under  water ;  whereas 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at 
a  remote  period  the  plain  extending 
round    the    lake   was    more    exten- 
sive than  at  present.    This  fact  would 


confirm  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  the  stand  made  by  Flaminius 
near  the  modem  village  of  Passignano 
after  his  first  defeat  near  Borghetto. 

The, Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  its  his- 
torical associations  give  an  interest  to 
this  road  which  is  not  felt  in  any  other 
approach  to  Rome  from  the  north. 

"  I  room 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  In  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Eoman  raabness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
^Vhere  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoll'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plahi,  with  leglous 
scattered  o'er, 

like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray,         • 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  I 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  theh:  bucklers  for  a  whiding-slieet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbhig  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet  I 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Heif  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed~ 
A  ncune  of  blood  firom  that  day's  sanguine 

rain ; 
And  Sanguhietto  tells  ye'where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red."  Byron. 

On  leaving  Torricella  the  rly.  tra- 
verses a  tunnel  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  cutting  through  the  Monte 
Colognolo,  to  gain  the  upper  valley^  of 
the  Cina,  on  emerging  from  which  is 

6  m.  Magione  Stat.  The  village  of 
Magione  is  on  the  1.,  upon  an  eminence 
400  ft.  above  the  lake.  It  has  a  pic- 
turesque, tall,  mediseval  tower  of  im- 
posing aspect,  which  recalls  the  times 
of  the  contests  of  Fortebraccio  and 
Sforza,  when  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  strength.  A  long  tunnel 
leads  to 

7  m.  EUera  Stat.    Near  here  is 
Monte  Melino,  where  there  is  a  large 

villa  belonging  to  the  ConnestabUe 
family  of  rerugia.  3  m.  farther,  at 
S.  Nicolo,  the  rly.  and  post-road  ap- 
proach each  other,  running  paraP 
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to  near  Perngia.  In  this  portion  are 
seyeral  tunnels,  that  en<ung  at  S^ 
Manno,  celebrated  for  its  Etroscaa 
tomb  (p.  392),  being  the  longest.  At 
S.  Marco  the  rly.  takes  a  carve  of 
nearly  3  m.  sdong  the  upper  Valley  of 
the  Gema,  before  reaching  Fonteveg- 
gie,  where  is  the 

7  m.  Perugia  Stat,  distant  about 
1}  m.  from  the  city,  which  is  reached 
by  a  continuous  ascent  to  the  Porta 
Nuova.  Omnibuses  and  carriages  at 
the  station. 

Perugia* — Inns:  Grand  Hdtel  de 
Perugia,  outade  the  Porta  Toscana, 
kept  by  Bon&ni,  whose  wife  is 
English,  well  spoken  of  as  clean  and 
comfortable,  commanding  a  charming 
view;  H.  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
formerly  La  Posta.  Giovanni  Scalchi, 
to  be  heard  of  here,  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent laquais-de-place ;  he  is  also  a 
dealer  in  paintings  and  antiquities. 
Sig.  Silvio  Pampaglini,  jeweller,  will 
be  found  an  excellent  guide  and  ad- 
viser by  persons  more  particularly 
interested  in  matters  of  art. 

There  is  a  very  commodious  and 
well-appointed  public  bathing  estab- 
lishment here. 

Perugia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Umbria  (Pop.  19,000),  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  commanding  height, 
rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Tiber — 
1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This 
elevation  secures  for  it  a  climate  com- 
paratively cool  in  summer,  and  salu- 
brious at  all  seasons.  Around  the  foot 
of  the  slope  are  grouped  more  modern 
suburbs.  The  Corso  running  along 
the  ridge,  includes  many  mediaeval 
buildings;  but  the  fortress  in  which  it 
terminated  to  the  S.  is  now  swept 
away.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
pr^fet,  see  of  a  bishop,  and  seat*  of  an 
university. 

Perugia,  the  ancient  Perusia,  Pe- 
roscJic  of  the  Etruscans,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can league,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.  Di  Etruscan 
times  its  citizens  were  3  times  de- 
feated by  Fabius,  and  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rome  when  the  other  28 
colonies  of  N.  Etruria  lost  their  inde- 


pendence under  Augustus,  who  reduced 
Perugia  (b.c.  40)  by  starvation.  '  One 
of  the  citizens,  however,  set  fire  to  his 
house  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  and  the  flames  unfor- 
tunately  spreading  reduced  the  whole 
city  to  ashes.  Augustus  rebuilt  it  as  a 
Koman  colony,  and  commemorated  the 
event  by  the  inscriptions  which  are 
still  visible  on  2  of  its  gates.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  (a.d.  251-254)  it  became 
the  Cohnia  Vibia,  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  Emp.  Vibius  Trebouianus  Gallus. 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  here. 
Its  history  in  the  middle  ages  is  not 
less  interesting  than  that  of  S:>logua  or 
Siena,  although  the  struggles  of  this 
free  city  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  popes,  and  the  contests  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  popular  party  and  the 
nobles,  differ  little  from  those  which 
were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the 
fall  of  nearly  sdl  the  Italian  repablics. 
Its  annals  bring  before  us  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  whose  cha- 
racters were  formed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  tills  eventful  period.  This 
celebrated  personage,  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  sumamed  Fort'ebraccio,  the  rival 
of  Sforza,  and  like  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  military  tactics,  'was 
born  at  Perugia.  As  the  commander 
of  the  Florentine  army  he  attacked 
his  native  cit^,  after  its  surrender 
to  Ladislaus  kmg  of  Naples,  who  was 
supported  by  his  great  rival  Sforza. 
Braccio  commenced  this  memorable 
siege  of  Penigia  in  1416;  the  inha- 
bitants gallantly  resisted,  and  at  length 
called  to  their  aid  Carlo  Malatesta,  lord 
of  Rimini,  who  was  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  b^  Tartaglia 
da  Lavello,  one  of  Braccio's  lieute- 
nants. The  citizens  then  surrendered 
and  received  Braccio  as  their  lord, 
1416.  His  rule  was  marked  by  a  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy,  and  this  eminent 
warrior  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
ralers  of  his  time.  He  recalled  the  nobi- 
lity, reconciled  the  factions  of  the  city, 
and  administered  justice  with  an  impar- 
tial hand.  The  independent  existence  of 
Perugia  ended  at  his  death,  and  the  city 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Church.  Itsaffairswereadministeredby 
the  Baglioni  fiEUuily,  under  the  authority 
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of  the  popes;  but  the  ambition  of  this 
noble  house  brought  them  into  collision 
both  with  the  people  and  the  Holy  See. 
After  several  contests  for  supremacy, 
Paul  III.  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
city  to  subjection,  and,  after  destroying 
all  remains  of  its  ancient  institutions, 
directed  the  construction  of  the  citadel 
as  an  effectual  means  of  repressing  any 
future  outbreak.  From  that  time  Pe- 
ragia,  with  few  exceptions,  remained, 
until  Sept.  1860,  in  obedience  to  the 
Church.  During  the  first  French  in- 
vasion it  shared  the  fkte  of  the  other 
Italian  cities,  and  became  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  chief  town  of  the  Department 
of  the  Thrasymene. 

The  following  itinerary,  in  which  the 
most  important  objects  at  Perugia  are 
arranged  in  topographical  order,  may 
assist  the  traveller.  It  will  require 
fully  a  day  to  visit  them,  as,  from  the 
irre^larity  of  the  streets,  it  will  be  im- 
pcissible  to  reach  many  except  on  foot. 
Leaving  the  hotel  and  following  the 
CorsOf  Coilegio  di  Cambio,  Palazzo  Cover' 
natwOj  Cathedral,  Great  Fountain^  Pad, 
ComnestabUe,  Udienza  dei  Notari,  Piazza 
Sopramura,  Chs,  of  8,,Ercolano,  of  San 
Domenico,  S,  Crirolamo,  and  S,  Pietro  dei 
Casinensif  Promenade  del  Fnmtone ;  re- 
turn by  the  Madonna  di  M<mte  Luce,  to 
the  Chs,  of  S,  Severo  and  S,  Tommaeo, 
Arch  of  Augustus f  Chs,  of  8.  Agostino  and 
S,  Angela^  University ,  idHsevm,  and  Pic- 
iure  GaMery;  return  to  the  Corso,  and 
from  there  passing  near  Perugino's 
Bouse,  to  San  Francesco  dei  Conventualiy 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  near  which 
are  the  principal  private  galleries, 
the  Military  Exercising  Ground,  and  ch, 
of  8.  GiuKana  now  MUitary  Hospital, 

Antiquities, — Considerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  some 
of  the  ancient  gates,  are  still  preserved ; 
and  though  less  massive  than  those  of 
Cortona,  are  good  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can architecture. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine ;  near  the  Porta  S. 
Carlo  is  a  portion  at  least  40  ft.  high. 
Of  the  gates,  the  Porta  Marzia,  near  S. 
Ercolano,  the  Arco  di  Augusto,  the  Arco 
di  Bomia,  and  Porta  Colonna,  are  Etrus- 


can as  high  as  the  imposts ;  the  Arco  dj 
S.  Lnca,  ike  Porta  di  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
Arco  de'  Buoni  Tempi,  are  upon  Roman 
foundations;  the  Arco  della  Conca  k 
medisval. 

The  Arch  of  Augustus  (at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Via  Vecchia,  opening 
from  the  side  of  the  cathedral),  fVom 
the  inscription  "Au^ta  Perusia" 
over  it,  is  the  most  imposing  of  the 
ancient  gates.  It  is  double,  with  an 
oblique  arch  about  30  ft.  in  height  It 
is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  travertine 
some  4  ft.  long,  and  in  courses  18  in. 
high.  Above  the  arch  is  an  Ionic  frieze, 
ornamented  with  altematinfl;  shields 
and  short  columns;  fh>m  this  frieae 
sprines  another  arch,  now  blocked  up, 
the  whole  of  which  was  added  during 
the  Roman  period.  The  gate  is  flanked 
by  2  sq.  towers,  which,  as  high  as  the 
imposts  of  the  arch,  are  probably  Etrus- 
can. Within  is  a  wall  oi  rustic  masonry 
upwards  of  50  ft.  high,  of  the  same 
workmanship  as  the  eate  itself,  but 
now  unconnected  wim  it.  The  in- 
scription Augusta  Perusia,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  letters,  as  well  as  the  upper 
part,  were  probably  added  soon  after  the 
siege  by  Augustus.  In  confirmation 
of  the  high  antiquit]^  of  this  gate- 
way, deduced  from  its  characteristic 
masonry,  the  injury  which  the  arch 
appears  to  have  sustained  by  fire  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  it  existed 
prior  to  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
city  which  followed  the  surrender  to 
Octavian. 

The  Porta  Marzia,  another  gate- 
way of  Etruscan  workmanship,  was 
removed  from  its  original  position,  to- 
gether with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  when  the  citadel  was  built 
by  Paul  III.  But  fortunately  Sangallo 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  stones  composing  it  were  carefully 
preserved  by  building  them  up  into  the 
castle  wall.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  6  pilasters,  alternating  wiUi  3  male 
figures  and  2  heads  of  horses.  In  the 
upper  part  is  the  inscription  Colonia 
ViBiA,  and  in  the  lower  Augusta  Pe- 
rusia, both  of  which  must  have  been  en- 
graved after  the  city  became  a  Roman 
colonv,  indeed  the  first  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  cent 
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School  of  Umbria, — Aa  Peragia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  may  be  usefnl  to  give  a 
summary  of  such  of  its  leading  featores 
as  will  enable  the  traveller  more  accn- 
rately  to  appreciate  the  examples  he 
will  meet  with   in  its  churches  and 
galleries.     The  school  of  Umbria  is 
essentially  characterised  by  its  spiritual 
or   devotional   tendency.     The   deep 
religions  feeling   and  enthusiasm   in- 
spired by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  effect 
over   the    painters  of  the  schools  of 
Umbria,  which,  like  that  of  Siena,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transition  firom  the 
realistic  or  classical  st^jrle  prevalent  at 
Florence  to  the  devotional,  which  at- 
tained its  maturity  and  perfection  under 
Raphael.    The  oldest  painters  of  the 
Umbrian  school  are  Palmerucci,  Mar- 
tino  and   Ottaviano    NeUiy    Gritto  and 
Gentile  da  FabrianOf  Matteo  da  Gualdo, 
and  Pietro   da  Foligno,     In   the   lat- 
ter half  of  the  15th  cent,  occur  Ni- 
col6    da    Foligno,     known    also    as 
Nxcolb  AlunnOf  an  expressive  painter, 
and  Giovanni  Sariti,  the  father  of  Ra- 
phael.     Pietro    della    Francesco    and 
Lorenzo  da  SanseverinOf  who  followed 
the  style  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Vannucci  of  Cittk  della  Pieve,  called 
Pietro  Perugino  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  who  is  the  grekt  chief  of  this 
school ;  his  immediate  master  was  Bene- 
detto Bonfigli,  Perugino  seems  at  first  to 
have  combined  the  manner  of  these  ear- 
lier painters  with  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Florentine  school;  and  at  length, 
striking  out  into  an  original  path,  intro- 
duced tiiat  manner,  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on   the   earlier  wo&s   of  his    pupil 
Raphael.    With  Perugino  may  be  asso- 
ciated Bernardino  Pinturicohio  and  An- 
drea del  IngegnOj  his  able  contempo- 
raries and  sdiolars;  but    Lo  Spagna 
is  considered,  next   to   Raphael,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.    Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Pernio 
are  Giannicola  Manni,  Tiberio  d* Assisi, 
lirolamo  Genga,  Caporali,  Paris  Alfani, 

id  Adone  Doni, 

The    bishopric     of    Perugia    was 

nnded  a.i>.  57 ;  St.  Herculanns,  one 


of  the  followers  of  St  Peter,  was  its 
first  bishop. 

The  ^Cathedral,  or  Dnomo,  dedicated 
to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.     Its  fine  bold 
Gothic  has  been  as  much  as  possible 
transformed    into  the   Roman  style; 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  having 
been  closed  up ;    its  wheel  window 
still  remains.    The  fii9ade  is  an  un- 
sightly, unfinished  mass.    The  porch 
towards  tiie  Palazzo  del  Govemo  and 
Great  Fountain  is  by  Scalza,  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  of  Orvieto.    On  this 
side   is   the   pulpit,   decorated  with 
mosucs,   projecting  from   the  wall : 
its  construction  has  been   attributed 
to^  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Pulpito  di  San  Ber- 
nardino, who  is  said  to  have  preached 
from  it  to  the  people.     The  interior 
of  the  ch.  is  imposing,  but  its  effect 
is  somewhat  impaired  by  its  modern 
painting    to    resemble    marble.    The 
nave    is   high    and    wide,    separated 
from    the    aisles   by    Italian    Gothic 
pillars    with    octagonal    shafts,    the 
roof    groined,     the     aisles    narrow, 
and  the  transepts  very  short.     The 
1st    chapel  on  rt.  in  the  nave  con- 
tains the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  a 
Deposition  from    the  Cross,    painted 
while  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison  given  nim,  while  occu- 
pied at  the  Vatican,  by  some  envious 
rivals  who  had  invited  nim  to  a  repast 
The  richly    painted  window '  of  this 
chapel  (1565)  is  from  designs  by  Con- 
stantino da  Bosaro,  and  executed  by 
Ercole  and  Tommaso,  sous  of  Giacopo 
Fiorentino,  by  whom  also  are  the  wood- 
carvings  in  it.  't  The  fine  iron  railing 
or  screen  round  'this  and  the  opposite 
chapel    are  worthy  of  notice.     The 
2nd    chapel    contains    the    baptismal 
font,  placed  in  an  elegantly-decorated 
recess,  with  handsome  low  reliefs  of 
flowers  and  arabesques  by  Pietro  Paolo 
da  Como,  The  3rd  diapel,  or  of  the  Sa- 
crament, is  from  the  design  of  Galeasso 
Alessi,  the  eminent  architect  of  Perugia. 
In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is  a  red  marble 
sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  the  papal 
tiara,    containing   the   remains    of  3 
popes — Innocent  III.,  Urban  IV.,  and 
Martin  IV.    In  the  chapel  of  S.  One- 
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frio,  ont  of  the  same  transept,  is  an 

altarpieoe    by   Jjuca    Signoreui,     The 
sculptures  of  figures  on  the  ambones  on 
each  side  of  the  choir  are  by  Oiovanni 
Pisano;  they  belonged  to  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  IV.,  which 
stood  in  the  cathedral,  but  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
was  driyen  away  during  a  popular  in- 
sarrection  in  1375.     The  celebrated 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Perugino, 
formerly  in  the   Cappella  del  Santo 
Anello,  first  on  the  1.  hand  on  entering, 
was  removed  with  many  other  spoils 
after  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. Over  the  altar  is  a  painting  of 
the  same  subject  by  Cay.  Wicar.    This 
chapel  is  called  *'  del  Santo  Anello,*' 
or  Holy  Ring,  from  an  ancient  ring  of 
onyx  or  agate  preserved  in  it,   and 
hiffhly  venerated  as  the  wedding-ring 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.   In  the  chapter- 
room  out  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the 
Virgin,  by   Oiannicoh,     The  library 
contains     some    biblical    rarities    of 
value;    among  which    are   a    Codex 
on  purple  vellum,  in  an  embossed  silver 
covering  or  case,  containing  the  ancient 
Latin  version  of  12  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gUt  letters,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Bre- 
viary of  the  9th;  some  of  the  Venerable 
Bede*s  writings  of  the  10th,  and  of 
St.  Augustine's  of  the  12th. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churches 
and  oratories  in  Perugia,  and  very 
namerous  monastic  establishments.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable :♦ — 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Agata,  In  repairinff 
this  ch,  many  firescos  were  discovered 
on  the  walls,  probably  of  the  15th 
cent.,  of  various  degrees  of  merit. 
They  have  been  since  re-painted.  They 
include  figures  of  saints  under  Gothic 
canopies  ;  one  the  Holy  Trinitjr,  with 
3  faces  on  one  head ;  mcidents  in  the 
life  of  a  sainted  bishop,  and  a  fine 

*  Since  the  BQppression  of  several  of  the  con- 
vents and  religioas  houses  InPemgla,  many  of  the 
paintings  have  been  removed  to  the  Pinacoteca, 
where  many  more  are  likely  to  be  depoaited 
since  the  wholesale  extension  of  that  measnre. 


representation  of  St.  Agatha  with  a 
palm  in  her  hand. 

The  C(mvent  of  St.  Affnese,  close 
to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,  has  2  small 
chapels  painted  by  Perugino.  The  first 
represents  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Antony 
the  Abbot,  and  St.  Antony  of  Padua; 
the  second  the  Almighty  m  glory.  It 
has  been  hitherto  very  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  these  works,  which, 
being  within  the  precincts  of  a  nun- 
nery, can  only  be  granted  by  the  bishop. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Agostino,  beyond  the 
Arch  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  Via  Len- 

gaza  leading  to  the  Porta  S.  Aneelo, 
as,  in  the  1.  transept,  over  the  door 
of  the  sacristy,  a  Madonna,  with 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bemardin  in 
glory,  and  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Jerome  below,  by  Perugino.  The 
tarsia  work  and  beautiful  relieft  of 
the  seats  of  the  choir  are  by  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo,  from  the  designs  of  Pe- 
rugino. In  the  sacristy  are  a  sketch 
by  Lod.  Caracci  ;  another  by  Ouercino  • 
a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour  by  the  school 
of  Michel  Angelo;  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  transept,  is  by 
Taddeo  Bartolo. 

The  Conflratemith  di  8.  Agostino  ad- 
joining has  a  superbly  gUt  roof,  with 
paintings  by  Orazio  Alfani,  Scaramuccia 
Gagliardi,  &c.  The  Virrin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints,  above, 
and  SS.  Sebastian  and  Augustin  below, 
is  by  Orazio  Alfani. 

The  Ch.  of  S»  Angelo,  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Antonio,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  circular  edifice,  has  been 
considered  a  Roman  building,  or  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune ;  it  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  was  built 
m  the  5th  or  6th  century,  of  ancient 
materials.  The  interior  has  16  columns, 
of  granite  and  different  marbles^  evi- 
dently taken  from  more  ancient  edifices, 
all  differing  in  size,  material,  and  in  the 
style  of  the  capitals.  A  handsome  Gothic 
doorway  was  added  in  the  14th  century.. 

Confraternity  di  S.  Benedetto,  a  small 
ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Nova,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Boch,  by  Perugino. 

The  Confratemita  of  SS,  Andrea  and 
Beimardino,  called  also  "Dei  Nobi)* 
della  Giustizia,''  alongside  the  ch.  of 
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Francesco  de*  Conyentaali,  has  a  finely 
decorated  fagade  by  Agostino  Dueci, 
It  is  coTered  with  arabesques  and  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  various  miracles 
of  the  saint:  in  the  centre* is  a  large 
fij^ure  of  S.  Bernardino  in  a  flaming 
mmbus :  in  the  niches  are  statues  of 
S.  Constantius,  S.  Herculanus,  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  at  Uie  .Aimun- 
ciation.  The  work  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion, Opus  Augtutini  Florentini,  1461 ; 
below  which  are  bas-reliefs  of  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  patron  Saints,  and 
above  the  2  griffons  of  Perugia,  with 
the  inscription  "Augusta  Perusia," 
The  grace  and  elegance  of  this  noble 
work  are  beyond  praise.  The  nume- 
rous figures  sculptured  on  its  sur&ce 
are  full  of  life  and  movement,  and 
mark  an  epoch  in  art.  The '  concep- 
tional  treatment  which  it  embodies  is 
of  the  highest  order:  tenderness  and 
refinement  breathe  in  every  line. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Dwnenico,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  S.  Costanzo  gate 
to  the  Fortress,  by  which  Perugia  is 
entered  on  the  side  of  Rome  by  the 
carriage-road,  erected  in  1632  from 
the  desi^s  of  Carlo  Maderno,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  that  built  by  Giovanni 
di  Pisa  in  1304,  which  had  fallen 
Into  decay.  The  W.  end,  however, 
with  its  fine  Gothic  window  partly 
closed  up,  has  been  preserved,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  3rd  on  rt., 
are  still  visible  some  glazed  terracotta 
ornaments  and  statues  executed  by 
Agostino  JDnccio  in  1459.  The  lancet 
windo*^  has  2  transoms,  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  painted  glass,  executed 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia  in 
1411.  The  treasure  of  the  ch.,  how- 
ever, is  the  Monument  of  Benedict  X/., 
in  the  1.  transept,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
justly  considered  by  Cicognara  as  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  revival  in 
sculpture  (1305).  It  was  erected  by  the 
dinal  Aquaviva  of  Prato  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  murdered  pontiff,  who  is 
represented  lying  upon  his  sarcopha- 
gus full  of  grace  and  dignity,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  with  2  angels  drawing 
aside  the  drapery.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported by  2  spiral  columns  encrustai 
with  mosaic ;  under  its  upper  part  are 


statues  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints.'  This 
able  pontiff,  who  had  been  General  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  whose  virtues 
and  talents  had  raised  him  from  aD 
humble  station  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Church,  vainly  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  at  Florence,  and  to  procure  the 
recall   of  the  latter   from    exile;  he 
had  to  contend,   on  the    one    hand, 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  monarch 
of    his   day,    Philippe    le    Bel,    and 
on  the  other  with  the  cardinals,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  authority.  Benedict, 
durine  his  residence  at  Pemgia,  had 
issued  bulls  against  Guillaume  de  No- 
^aret  and  the  other  parties  implicated 
m  the  outrages  a^inst  Boniface  VIII. 
at  Anagni.    Phih{>pe  le  Bel  considered 
himself   compromised   by    these    ex- 
communications, and,  fearful  that  the 
pope  might  adopt  more  violent  mea- 
sures against  him,  employed  Cardinal 
Orsini    and    Cardjjial    Le    Moine  to 
compass  his  death.     This   was  done 
by  sending  a  person  disguised  as  a 
servant  of  the  nuns  of  Sianta  Petro- 
nilla  to  present  to  the  pope,  in  the  name 
of  tiie  abbess,  a  basket  of  poisoned  figs. 
Giovanni  Villani  accuses  the  cardinals 
of  the  act,  while  Ferreto  of  Vicenza 
states  that  they  employed  the  pope's 
esquires  as  their  agents.    The  unhappy 
pontiff  struggled  8  days  against  the 
poison,  and  at  length  died,  July  6,  1304. 
The    most    remarkable    paintings    in 
S.    Domenico     have     been    removed 
to   the  Pinacoteca.      The    campanile 
was  taller  than  it  is  at  present,  bat 
was  lowered  by  order  of   Paul   III. 
when  the  citadel  was  erected,  that  it 
might  not  be  overlooked.    There  is  a 
Crucifixion  in  an  Oratory  under  the 
convent  attributed  to  Perugino, 

The  Ch.  of  -S^.  JSrcolano,  near  the 
Piazza  Vittor  Emanuele,  an  octagonal 
Gothic  structure,  was  founded  in  1297, 
and  rebuilt  in  1325,  from  the  design 
of  Fra  Bevignate,  a  fHar.  The  interior 
has  been  modernized.  The  frescos 
on  its  walls  and  roof  are  by  Gian 
Andrea  Carlone  (1680). 

The  Ch.  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Francesco  dei  Conventuali,  at  the  extreme 
W.  end  of  the  town,  origbally  a 
Gothic  building,   the  outer  walls  co* 
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vered  wifh  chequered  mosaic  in  red 
andirhite  stone,  contains  still  several 
interesting  paintings,  although  the  best 
have  been  carried  to  the  pablie  gallery. 
The  Almighty,  abore  the  Nativity,  W 
Orazio  Alfani,  has  been  attribnted, 
bat  on  insnfficient  groonds,  to  Ba- 
phael.  In  the  Ist  chapel  on  1.  is  the 
copy,  by  Cav.  d*  Arpino^  of  the  Entomb- 
ment by  that  great  punter,  now  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  which  Paul  V. 
substituted  for  the  original  pictore. 
The  chiaroscori,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  copies  of 
those  now  in  the  Pinaooteca  of 
the  Vatican,  which  one  of  the  monks 
is  said  to  have  cut  off  when  the 
picture  was  being  removed.  Over 
the  dtar  near  the  sacristy  is^  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Grothic  characters  :'  "  ebuo, 
M.  COG.  Lxxxim,  mense  Jnni,"  painted 
as  an  ex  voto  in  time  of  pestilence, 
probably  by  some  artist  of  the  Sienese 
school.  In  the  L  transept  is  an  earlv 
Christian  sarcophagus  in  marble,  whicn 
contains  the  booy  of  the  Beatns  Egidins : 
the  front  has  sculptures  of  the  Siviour 
with  the  Virgin  and  5  of  his  disciples ; 
and  above,  on  the  cover,  bas-relicdTs  of 
Jonas  cast  to  the  whale,  and  under  the 
bower,  as  we  see  in  ,the  paintings  of 
the  Koman  catacombs.  This  nm  is 
probably  as  early  as  the  6th  cent., 
and  the  sculpture  in  a  good  style. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  painting  of 
St  Nicholas,  attribnted  to  Adoni  Doni, 
and  in  the  1.  transept  a  Crucifixion  bj 
Or.  Alfani,  At  the  extremity  of  this 
ch.  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Confhitemitik 
del  Gonfalone,  which  contains  a  stan- 
dard said  to  have  been  painted  by  Pe- 
rugino.  The  Ccmvent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, once  tenanted  by  a  large  popu- 
lation of  Friars,  has  been  converted 
into  a  barrack. 

The  Ch.  and  Convent  of  S,  Francesco 
nl  MontCy  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
is  now  only  remarkable  for  its  fine 
commanding  position. 

The  Ch.  of  8ta.  Giuliarut  (now  dese- 
crated), about  }  m.  outside  the  Porta 
Nuova,  attached  to  a  suppressed  nun- 
nery, now  converted  into  a  Military 
Hospital,  Of  the  original  Gothic 
architecture  of    the   14th   cent,   the 


chequered  fiigade  with  Its  wheel 
window,  and  the  bell4ower  with 
its  4  elegant  pointed  windows  and 
crocketed  s^re,  alone  remain.  The 
interior  has  been  barbarously  modern- 
ized. The  cloister  is  handsome,  and 
surrounded  by  octagonal  columns,  built 
of  idtemate  courses  of  white  and  red 
stone,  with  sculptured  capitals,  repre- 
senting heads,  animals,  and  foliage. 
In  2  rooms  on  the  ground-fioor,  now 
used  as  the  pharmacy  of  the  hospital,  are 
some  frescos  of  the  15th  cent.,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  upon  the  roof 
the  Almighty.  In  an  inner  apartment, 
covering  one  of  the  walls,  Santa  Giu- 
liana,  with  outstretched  arms,  over  a 
group  of  the  nuns  of  her  Order  ^  and  on 
either  side  a  figure  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  of  the  Carainal  who  founded  the 
convent  for  purposes  of  female  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  handsome  dstem  in 
the  centre  of  the  cloister. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte 
Luce,  outside  the  Porta  Pesa,  shows 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
cla^ic  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  good  wheel 
window,  composed  of  7  smaller  circles, 
and  a  double  Gothic  doorway.  The 
gable-shaped  facade  is  covered  with 
chequerea  work  of  red  and  white  lime- 
stone, as  at  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventual! and  Sta.  Giuliana.  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virg^,  by  Kaphael,  begun 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  and 
finished  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Fran- 
cesco Penni,  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
A  modem  copy  has  been  put  up  in  its 
place. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Martino  in  Verzaro, 
near  the  theatre,  contains  a  very  fine 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St  John  the  Evangelist  and  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Qicmnicolay  by  some  attributed 
to  Ferugino. 

TThe  Ch.  of  8,  Matteo,  outside  the 
Porta  St  Angelo,  has  several  frescos 
from  which  a  coating  of  whitewash  has 
been  removed.  One  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  with  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Catherine,  dated 
1348 ;  others,  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot, 
St.  Gralganus  on  horseback,  &c.,  and 
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behind  the  high  altir,  Christ  in  the 
act  of  hlemng,  and  the  12  Apostles. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Benedictioe  mo- 
oastenr  of  tS.  Pietro  dei  Casinensi,  near 
the  I^>rta  S.  Costanza— on  the  side 
of  Foligno— b  a  yery  handsome  edifice 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  basilica,  the 
nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  18 
colnmns  of  Sardinian  rose-eoloored 
granite  and  grey  marble  taken  from 
some  Roman  edifice.  It  is  quite  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  (hi  the  walls  above 
the  columns  in  the  nave  are  10  paint- 
ings bv  Mierue,  representing  events  in 
tlie  life  of  the  Saviour,  1  of  which, 
among  the  5  on  the  rt.  side,  was  painted 
at  Venice  under  the  direction  of  Tin- 
toretto. On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
between  the  chapels  are  several  good 
paintings:  St  Peter  Abbot  sustaining 
the  fallinf  column,  Totila  kneeling  to 
St.  Benedict,  and  the  Saviour  com- 
mending his  flock  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Oiacinto  Oimigrumi;  the  Resurrection, 
by  Orazio  Alfani;  the  Vision  of  St. 
Gregory  at  the  castie  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  Ventura  Salimbeni;  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and 
tbc  Flagellation,  by  Aliense ;  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Adone  Doni; 
good  copies  of  l^phael's  Annuncia- 
tion and  Deposition,  by  Sassoferrato ; 
and  the  fine  Piet&  or  Dead  Christ,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  by  Perugino, 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are, 
St.  Benedict  sending  St.  Maurus  and  St 
Placidus  into  France—a  view  of  Monte 
Casino  has  been  introduced  by  the 
painter,  Qio,  Fiammingo  ;  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul,  by  Wicar ;  above  which  the 
Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Lo  Spagna ;  and  3 
frescos  by  Vaaari,  representinff  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and 
St.  Benedict  In  the  Baglioni  chapel,  in 
the  1.  aisle,  are,  an  altarpiece  in  marble 
of  the  Saviour,  St  Jolm,  and  St.  Jerome, 
by  Mim  da  Fiesole^  dated  1473 ;  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ 
on  her  knees,  with  saints,  by  Benedetto 
JSonfigli,  in  1469 ;  the  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  hyOennari,  the  master  of  Guer- 
cino.  The  other  pictures  are,  a  Judith, 
by  Saasoferrato  ;  the  Assumption,  by 
i'aris  Aifani;  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  the  school  of  Perugino,  In 
the  sacnsty,  the  painted  tile  or  Majolica 


flooring  of  whidi  vat  made  at  La 
Diruta,  near  Urinno,  are  5  beantifol 
littie  jnctnres  br  PerugimOy  of  Sta. 
Scolastica,  S.  £roolano»  S.  Pietro 
Abbate,  S.  Costanzo,  and  S.  Maoro, 
which  were  <m  the  pilasters  of  the 
great  pietore  €i!  the  Ascennon.  Orer 
the  door  of  the  sacristy  are  some 
excellent  copies  by  SoMtoferrato  from 
Pemgino  and  Raphael*  representing 
Sta.  Caterina,  Sta.  Apollonica,  Sts. 
Flavia,  and  near  them  S.  Placidoi 
and  S.  Maoms.  The  St.  John  cs- 
resnng  the  Infiuit  Saviour,  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  sacristy,  is  the  earliest 
known  work  of  £<9)Aa«/,copied  from  one 
of  Perugino's  subjects,  now  in  Coont 
Beni's  collection  at  Gubbio.  The  Sta. 
Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio  ;  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Parmegianino  (j^) ;  the  Head 
of  the  Saviour,  by  Douo  Doni;  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  Bassano ;  the 
Ecce  Homo,  attributed  to  Titian;  the 
pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and  the  Flagel- 
lation, by  Guercino ;  and  6  frescos  on 
the  walls,  by  Girolamo  Danti,  The  choir 
is  surrounded  by  stalls,  ornamented 
with  exquisite  relief  executed  by  Ste- 
fano  da  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael :  the  subject  of  each  is  di£fer- 
ent,  and  the  inimitable  grace  and  ex- 
quisite fancy  of  the  great  master  appear 
to  have  been  here,  as  in  the  loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  quite  inexhaustible.  Be- 
sides these,  the  doors  and  other  por- 
tions of  wood-work  contun  fine  speci- 
mens of  taraia  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Ber- 
gamo, The  booKS  of  the  choir  form  a 
valuable  series  of  illuminated  works; 
they  are  rich  in  miniatures  and  initial 
letter^  of  the  16th  century,  painted  with 
exceeding  beauty  by  monks  of  the  Be- 
nedictine order.  Behind  the  tribune 
a  door  opens  upon  a  balcony,  which 
commands  an  extensive  panorama,  em- 
bracing the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  country  as  far  as  Foligno,  including 
Assisi,  with  the  Umbrian  Apennines. 

The  chapel  in  the  interior  of  the 
convent,  painted  by  riujg^egno,  has  been 
closed,  since  the  injuries  so  wantonly 
inflicted  on  the  frescos  by  the  Italian 
troops  who  were  quartered  in  it  in  18.'>9. 

The  Ch.  of  the  suppressed  Carnal- 
dolese  convent  of  S.  Severo,  now  a 
printing  office,  in  a  piazzetta,  out  of 
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the  street  leading  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Porta  Fesa,  contains  in  a  de- 
tached chapel  the  let  fresco  painted 
by  Raphael,  It  is  greatly  injured.  It 
represents  in  a  lanette  the  Almighty 
between  2  angels  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  below,  the  Sayiour,  with  S.  Maa- 
nis,  S.  Placidus,  S.  Benedict,  and  S. 
Romualdns.  The  following  inscription 
is  underneath :  Raphael  de  Vrhino  Dom 
Octaviano  Stephana  Volaterano  Friore 
Sanctam  lyinitatem  Angeloa  astantes 
sanciosqve  pinxit,  a.d.  mdxy.  Below  it 
on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  the  Ev^gelist,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Boniface,  Sta.  Scolastica, 
and  Sta.  Martha,  by  Perugino,  Under- 
neath is  the  inscription,  Petrvade  Castro 
PlebiSj  Pervsinvs  temp,  Domini  Silvestri 
Stephani  Volaterrani  a  Deatrie,  etSinistris 
IHv.  Cristophoraeaanctoaaanctaaqve  pinxit, 
A.D.  MDxxi.  The  painting  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  Stanze  of  Uie  Vatican. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  TommaaOf  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  contains  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  reputed  masterpiece  of 
Giannicola ;  and  an  Ancona  in  .5  com- 
partments, by  Sano  di  Pietro,  with  a 
Predella  beneath. 

The  Piazza  del  SopramurOy  near  the 
Gorso,  is  so  called  from  the  massive 
subterranean  masonry  which  supports 
it,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  2 
hills  on  which  stand  the  fortress  and 
the  cathedral.  Some  of  these  walls 
and  vaults  still  preserve,  in  the  name 
of  Mvri  di  Braccio,  a  record  of  the 
great  captain  of  Perugia,  by  whom 
they  were  chiefly  executed. 

In  this  Piazza,  where  is  held  the 
principal  market  of  Perugia,  are  two 
handsome  palaces  :  one  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  JHburuile  del  Circondario, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Capitano  del  Popolo ;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  decorated  Italian  Gothic 
of  the  14th  cent.  (1371),  with  a  fine 
entrance,  over  which  are  a  statue  of  i 
Justice,  and  a  ringhiera^  or  gallery  for 
addressing  the  people  from,  decorated  | 
with   griffons,    the    city  arms.    The, 
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other  palace,  now  the  2)r%bunale  di 
Appeihf  formerly  the  CoUegio  Pio,  or 
ancient  University,  is  in  the  style  of 
Bramante.  The  Pal.  Fhrenvi^  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Riaria  and  the  Piazza 
del  Sopramuro,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola.  There  is  a  good  fountain  in 
this  Piazza. 

The  Fountainy  close  to  the  Duomo, 
erected  between  1277  and  1280,  is 
the  work  of  Nicolo  and  Qiovanni  da 
Piaa,  It  consists  of  3  vases,  or  ba- 
sins, one  above  the  other:  the  2 
lower  ones  are  of  marble,  the  upper 
one  is  of  bronze.  1.  The  1st  marble 
basin  is  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  each 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  by  these 
great  sculptors.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  actions  and  oc- 
cupations of  man  during  the  12  months 
of  the  year;  the  Lion,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  Guelph  party;  the  Griffon  of 
Perugia ;  symbolical  representations  of 
the  arts  and  sciences :  Adam  and  Eve ; 
Samson ;  David  and  Goliath ;  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  the  fables  of  the  Stork 
and  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb, 
in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  ancient 
emblems  of  the  Tuscan  republics.  2. 
The  second  basin,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, is  also  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  in 
each  of  which  are  small  statues  of 
Scripture  personages,  saints,  symbolical 
figures,  &c.  The  sculptures  of  this 
second  basin  are  supposed  to  be  entirely 
by  Nicola,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  one 
are  by  Giovanni.  3.  The  3rd  basin  is  oi 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal,  and  was  executed  in  1277 
by  Maeatro  Rosso,  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
3  nymphs  surmounted  by  3  griffins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papa^  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  is  so  called  from  the 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.,  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  pontifical 
ornaments,  executed  by  Vincenzo 
Danti  in  1555.  The  citizens  erected 
this  statue  to  Julius  III.  in  gratitude 
for  his  restoration  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  which  were  taken  from  them 
by  Paul  III.  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax.  From  a  piazzetta 
a  little  beyond  the  P.  del  Papa,  or 
rather  from  a  terrace  near  it,  the 
visitor  will  enjoy  a  most  extensive 
view  over  the  N.  portion  of  the  city. 
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The  Palazzo  Communale  or  del  Go- 
vemo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Corso, 
opposite  the  Cathedral,  the  residence  of 
the  prefect,  and  containing  the  principal 
government  and  municipal  offices,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Fra 
Bevignate  in  1333,  although  some  au- 
thorities date  its  foundation  from  1281. 
Its  front  presents  a  melancholy  aspect : 
many  of  its  rich  Gk>thic  windows  have 
been  closed,  and  new  ones,  in  a  more 
modem  style,  opened.  The  lower  part 
alone    has   been   tolerably  preserved. 
The  upper  story  has  only  4  of  the 
original   windows,   and   their   beauty 
maikes  the  traveller  regret  more  deeply 
the  loss  of  the  others,  which,  however, 
are  in  progress  of  restoration.   Its  lofty 
doorway  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic;  it  is  covered  with  sculptures 
of  animals  and  foliage,  and  its  graceful 
spiral  columns  give  it  a  great  similarity 
to  many  of  our  own  cathedral  doors. 
Among  its  decorations  are  the  arms  of 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  Perugia,  viz. 
Home,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Naples, 
and  Venice ;  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of 
the  king  of  France ;  3  statues  of  saints, 
Lawrence,  Louis  d*Anjou,  and  Hercu- 
lanus ;  6  allegorical  figures ;  the  lions 
of  the  Guelphs;  and  2  griffons  tear- 
ing a  nondescript  animal,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  wolf  of  Siena;  it 
is  more  probably  the  ox,  the  emblem 
of  Force,  the  'griffon   being  that  of 
Perugia.     On  the  front  facing  the  ca- 
thedral is  an  elegant  raised  Loggia, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Gothic  hall,  and  above  bronze  figures 
of  the  Perugian  griffon  and  of  the  lions 
of  the  Guelphs,  with  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Siena,  carried  off  in 
1358.   The  pointed  door  of  the  great 
hall  is  very  beautiful.     The  interior 
is  not  remarkable:    the    grand  hall, 
or    Sola    di  Udienzat    was    the    place 
where  the  Perugians,  as  a  free  com- 
munity, held  their  councils :    in  it  is 
a  fresco  representing  Julius  III.  restor- 
ing to  the  city  the  magistrates  who 
had  been  removed  by  Paul  III.   In  the 
municipal  archives  is  preserved  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  drawn  up  in  1342,  and 
written  in  Italian,  which  is  of  great 
value  as  an  illustration  .of  the  language 


in  use  at  that  early  period.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  Corso, 
is  an  interesting  medieval  buil(j^g, 
the  Udienza  dei  Notari. 

The  Cdlegio  or  8ah,  del  Camhio  (Hall 
of  the  Bankers  and  Money-changers), 
the  interior  vaulting  dated  1453,  in 
the   Oorso,  is  covered   with   frescos 
by   Pemgino,    finished    in    1500,  the 
best  perhaps  he  ever  painted.    On  en- 
tering the  hall,  the  paintings  on  the  rt. 
wall  are  the  Erythrsean,  Persian,  Cu- 
mssan,  Libyan,  Tiburtine,  and  Delphic 
sibyls;   the    Prophets   Isaiah,   Moses, 
Daniel  (the  youngest,  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Raphael),  David,  Jere- 
miah, and  Solomon ;  and  above,  the 
Almighty  in  glory.    On  the  L  wall 
are    several    philosophers    and    war- 
riors  of  antiquity,    with    allegorical 
figures  of  different  virtues  above  them. 
They  occur  in  the  following  order: 
L.    Licinius,    Leonidas,  Codes,  with 
the  figure  of  Fortitude ;    P.   Scipius, 
Pericles,    Q.    Cincinnatus,    with    the 
figure  of  Temperance ;  Camillus,  Pit- 
tacus,    Trajan,    with    the    figure     of 
Justice;    Fabius    Maximus,  Socrates, 
and  Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  figure 
of  Prudence.  On  the  wall  oppodte  the 
entrance  are  the  Nativity  and  Trans- 
figuration.     On  a  pilaster  on  the  1. 
is  a  portrait  of  Perugino  at  the  age  of 
54,  with  a  laudatory  inscription  and  the 
date  on  the  other  side.    Near  the  doer 
is  the  figure  of  Cato,  but  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  except   in   the   morning,   when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  door.     On  the 
roof,  amidst  a  profusion  of  beantiful 
arabesques,  are  the  deities  represent- 
ing the  7  planets,  drawn  by   differ- 
ent animals,  with  Apollo  in  the  centre. 
In  the  execution  of  these  gracefdl  fres- 
cos Perugino  was  assisted  by  Raphael; 
the  ErythrsBan  and  Libyan  sibyls,  and 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, are  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  him.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  an  altarpiece,  attributed  to  Perugino, 
but  more  probably  by  Gianruooia^   of 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  with  angels 
kneeling  around,  and    naked     figures 
waiting  to  be  baptized;  the  4  tcese» 
on  the  walls  are  by  Giannicola^  repre- 
senting on  the  1.  the  Decollation  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  presentation 
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of  his  head  to  Herod ;  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John ;  and  on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  the 
Visitation :  the  sibyls  over  the  two  first 
frescos  are  very  Raphaelesque,  resem- 
bling those  in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at 
Rome.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Sala 
di  Cambio  is  a  hall  surrounded  with 
benches,  sculptured  from  designs   of 
Perugino  by  Ant,  Bencivieni  da  Merca- 
tello;  it  is  called  the  Sola  dei  Legali,  or 
Vdetori.    The  Sala  di   Cambio  is  no 
longer  used  for  its  original  purpose, 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants:   until 
recently  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Depuiazione  della  Nobilta,  who  con- 
ferred the  municipal  nobility  on  per- 
sons of  distinction.    Both  in  the  Sala 
and  in  the  chapel,  except  on  bright, 
sunny  days,    these    beautiful   frescos 
are  not  seen  to  advantage.    Those  of 
the  Cambio  were  painted  in  1500,  and 
Perugino  received  for  the  work,  from 
the  College  of  Merchants,  350  golden 
ducats.      The  wood-carving    is  very 
remarkable.    The  intarsia-work,  much 
neglected,    is    in    progress   of    being 
restored. 

The  University  of  Perugia,  founded 
in  1320,  occupies  the  former  convent 
of  the  Olivetans,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  by  various  popes  and  emperors, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  of  Home  and 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States  for  the 
number  of  its  students.  It  has  a  botanic 
garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  (Qc^inetto 
Archeologico)f  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
University,  consists  of  a  series  of  Ro- 
man and  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  of 
cinerary  Etruscan  urns,  which  have 
been  discovered  about  the  city,  ar- 
ranged on  the  great  staircase  and  on 
two  sides  of  the  upper  corridors,  and  of 
miscellaneous  objects  distributed  over 
5  rooms,  formerly  cells  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks. 

\st*Eoom,  Here  is  the  longest  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Etruscan  character  hitherto 
met  with.  It  was  discovered  near 
the  city  in  1822,  and  occupies  2  sides 
of  a  block  of  travertine,  3^  feet  high 
and  9  inches  square:  the  letters  are 
beautifully  cut,  and  were  coloured  red. 


Archeeologists  are  undecided  as  to  its 
meaning.      There    are   several    other 
Etruscan  tablets   on    the  walls,  and 
numerous  gigantic  Phalli^  plain  and 
decorated,  some  fluted,  with  inscrip- 
tions, especially  one  on  a  circular  base, 
on  the  rim  of  which  is  a  long  low  relief 
of  a  funeral  procession,  in  which  the  de- 
ceased is  seen  stretched  on  a  bier  sur- 
rounded by  mourners ;  the  use  of  these 
Phalli  appears  to  have  been  to  point 
out  a  sepulchre  beneath. — 2nd  &oom. 
Coins,  Etruscan  and  Roman;  ancient 
and  medieval  ivories ;  mediaeval  seals, 
&c. — ^rd  Room,  Roman  and  Etruscan 
bronzes,  many  of  which  are  interest* 
ing.  The  latter  include  a  great  variety  of 
helmets,  spears,  strigils,  mirrors,  hinges, 
and  other  articles.  But  the  most  remark- 
able  objects  are  the  silver  and  bronze 
plateSf  with  bas-reliefs  of  arabesques, 
deities,  mythological  personages,  and 
animals  formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to    a   biga,    but   now    considered    to 
have  been  the  decorations  of  funeral 
furniture.    They  were  found,  in  ISIO, 
by  a  peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano, 
4  m.  from  Perugia,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed they  had  been  buried  for  con- 
cealment.   The  silver  plates  were  of 
course  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
discoverers ;  some  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and,  of  those  which  were  fortu- 
nately preserved,  a  portion,  including 
the  bas-relief  of  the  charioteer  in  silver 
gilt,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr. 
Millingen.      The    latter    gentleman's 
share  was  purchased  by  Air.  Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  very  curious  monu- 
ment here  is  an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn 
in  lead,  with  a  female  ^ure  on  the 
lid,  and  an  inscription.    These  leaden 
urns  are  very  rare,  four  others  only 
beine    known.      In    the    Ath    Room 
stands  a  very  curious  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagus,  found  in  the    vicinity    of 
Chiusi,  on  the  lid  of  which  are  two 
figures  of  natural  size,  one  of  a  man 
recumbent,   apparently'  dying,    from 
the  expression   of  the    countenance; 
the  other  of  a  winged  fiiry  or  Moira, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  man's  arm,  as 
to  warn  him  of  bis  approaching  end : 
both  have  movable  heads— that  ofth 
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male  figure  evidently  a  portrait,  that 
of  the  female  of  a  haggard  old  witch, 
in  the  best  style  of  our  modern  Punch. 
There  are  seyeral  Italo-Greek  vases  in 
this  room,  found  in  sepulchres  about 
Peru^a,  coarse  pottery  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  &c. 

The  5th  Room  is  chiefly  filled  with 
the  same  description  of  vases.  An 
Italo-Greek  one.  nearly  5  feet  in  height, 
has  a  painting  ot  Penelope  and  Telema- 
chus.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus, 
discovered  in  1844,  in  yellow  lime- 
stone, having  very  low  relief^,  the 
principal  one  representing  a  proces- 
sion of  captives  bound  together,  fol- 
lowed by  veiled  females,  a  group  of 
two  heavily-laden  horses,  wim  armed 
men,  cattle,  and  goats,  bringing  up  the 
group:  the  procession  is  supposed  to 
be  funereal.  The  sculptures  at  the  ends 
are  of  figures  reclining  at  a  banquet. 
As  cremation  appears  to  have  been 
general  in  this  part  of  Etruria,  this  is 
an  exception  to  that  rule,  all  the  other 
Perusian  urns  being  cinerary  ones.  In 
this  last  room  is  a  good  seated  terra- 
cotta statue  of  a  young  Hercules. 

Two  very  handsome  gold  chalices  of 
the  14th  cent,  ezquisitefjr  chased,  from 
the  ch.  of  San  Domemco,  and  a  cast 
facsimile  of  the  remarkable  reliquary 
which  encloses  the  Holy  Ring  in  the 
cathedral,  a  work  of  the  Perugian  jew- 
eller Rossetto  (15th  cent.),  and  which 
can  be  seldom  seen,  have  been  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Here,  in  a  wooden  box,  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  the  illustrious  Braccio 
Fortehraccio,  He  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Aquila,  June  5,  1424,  a  few  months 
after  his  sreat  rival  Sforza  perished, 
by  drownmg,  in  the  Pescara.  The 
body  of  Fortehraccio  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  as  bein^  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  The 
inscription  on  the  box  records  that  the 
bones  were  thus  inclosed  durins  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eugeuius  IV .,  and  designates 
Fortehraccio,  with  great  truth,  as 
"  Italise  militise  parens." 

Beyond  the  Gabinetto  Archeologico 
are  the  Mineraloffical  and  Zoological 
collections,  tne  Cabinet   of   Philoso- 


phical Instruments,  and  of  Anatomical 
Preparations  and  Models  in  Wax; 
whilst  two  corridors  are  filled  with 
casts  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  The  Library  of  the 
University  occupies  a  large  hall  on 
the  same  floor.  In  the  rear  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  small  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Pinacoteca,  or  Gallery  o/ 
Paintings  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Artif  for  the  present  occupies  the 
chapel  and  4  adjoining  rooms  on  the 
^und-floor  at  the  University,  open- 
ing out  of  the  rt.-hand  corridor,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
very  large  and  interesting  series 
of  casts  from  the  principal  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  made  at  the  expense  of 
Count  Gian  Carlo  Connestabile,  the 
present  talented  Professor  of  Archas- 
ology.  The  paintings  in  the  Hna- 
coteca,  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  different  churches  and  sup- 
pressed monastic  establishments,  con- 
sist of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Umbrian  school  in  existence.  It  is 
proposed  ere  long  to  place  these  works 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Governo,  or  town- 
hall,  to  be  evacuated  by  the  munici- 
pality for  that  purpose ;  the  offices  of 
the  latter  being  about  to  be  transferred 
to  a  new  building  upon  the  promenade 
at  the  west  side  of  the  city.  No  cata- 
logue has  yet  been  published,  one  is 
in  preparation  by  Prof.  Rossi;  we  shall 
therefore  enter  more  into  detail  in  our 
description  of  them  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary. 

Is^  Boom.      The  large  Chapel  of  the 
Monastery. — 1.  Benedetto  Bonfigli^  Our 
Lord,  with  whom    S.  Bemadino    of 
Siena  is  interceding,  from  the  Confr. 
della  Giustizia ;  2.  Perugino,  the  Trans- 
figuration,  from   Sta.  Maria  Nnova; 
3,  4.    Boccati  da  Camerino,  the  Virgin 
Enthroned,  with  a  curious  Predella  of 
5  subjects  and  Saints  beneath,  pointed 
in  1447,  from  the  ancient  Academy; 
.5.  Dom.  Alfani,  the  Virgin,  Saints,  and 
Donatarii,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mas- 
ter, from  the  ancient  Academy ;  6,  7. 
Perugmo,  San  Giovanni  della  Marca, 
from  S.  Francesco  ;  and  the  Virgin  be- 
tween SS.  Constantia  and  Hercnlaniis ; 
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8.  Eusefno  d%  S,  Giorgio,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino;  11.  Bernardo  da  Perugia,  the  Vir- 
^n  and  Child,  with  SS.  Roch,  Sebas- 
tian, and  Anna;  13,  19.  2  fine  speci- 
men of  wood-carving,  by  Baocio  cf 
AgnolOf  after  designs  of  Pemgino's, 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  14,  17. 
Ben,  Bonfigli^  the  last  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  from  ch.  of  S.  Domenico; 
14,  15.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  or  Ingegno, 
2  Anconas  of  Saints ;  21.  Boocati  da 
Camerino,  a  Virgin  and  ChUd,  from  the 
ConfraternitiL  of  San  Simone;  20,  47. 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  2  A  nconas  of  Saints ; 
22,  43.  Perugino,  2  of  his  finest  works, 
the  Nativity,  or  Adoration,  by  Mary 
and  Joseph,  of  the  new-bom  Saviour, 
and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan — they 
ori^nally  formed  a  single  painting, 
which  were  divided  in  1 608,  from  the 
ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  24.  Lo  Spagna, 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  4  Saints,  from 
ch.  of  S.  Girolamo;  25.  Oiannicoh 
{Gian  Nicola  Manni),  fine  large  paint- 
ing of  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  S. 
John,  and  4  Angels  with  musical  in- 
straments,  above,  and  16  Saints  be- 
neath, attributed  by  many  to  Peru- 
gino, to  whose  first  style  it  bears  a 
great  similarity' ;  26.  Perugino,  an  in- 
jured fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  vrith  Saints  below;  31.  Pintu- 
ricchio,  fine  altar-front,  in  several  com- 
partments, the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
centre,  SS.  Jerome  and  Augpistine  on 
either  side,  with  a  fine  Piet&  above, 
from  the  Conservatorio  Pio,  near  la 
Porta  Nuova ;  33.  Perugino,  one  of  his 
finest  Madonnas,  a  lovely  group,  with 
Penitents  in  the  background,  from  the 
Confraternity  of  San  Pietro  Martire, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  a  work  of 
so  much  beauty  as  to  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael ;  37,  39.  two  similar 
subjects,  by  Perugino,  from  the  Con- 
fraternity di  San  Benedetto  and  ch.  of 
•Sta.  Maria  Nuova;  38.  Lo  Spagna,  La 
Beata  Columba,  of  Rieti ;  42.  Amedei, 
the  Almighty,  copied  from  a  lost 
picture  by  Raphael;  46.  Piniuricchio, 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  49.  Pietro 
deUa  Francesca^  an  Ancona,  in  4  com- 
partments, of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  Annunciation,  S.  John  Baptist,  S. 
Chiara,  S.    Antonio,  and  S.  Agata; 


50.  Dom,  Alfani,  the  Virgin  and  Child^ 
with  the  Almighty  above,  from  the 
ch.  of  S.  Girolamo,  and  liie  Annun- 
ciation, with  S.  Matthew  between  the 
Angel  and  the  Virgin,  fh>m  the  Col* 
legio  dei  Notari ;  6U.  Giannicola,  vari- 
ous Saints,  from  San  Domenico;  35. 
Perugino,  S.  Jerome  and  S.  John,  and 
other  Saints,  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino; 54,  57.  Berto  di  Giovanni,  a  rare 
Peru^;ian  master,  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  from  the  ch.  of  Monte  Luce ; 
61.  Anselmo  di  Giovanni  and  Dom,  M- 
fani,  a  lovely  Holy  Family,  said  to 
have  been  designed  Ey  Raphael,  from 
the  ch.  of  II  Carmine, — the  original 
drawing  by  Raphael  is  now  in  the 
Gallery  at  Lille;  63.  Ben,  Bonfigli, 
Saints ;  65.  Ducdo  da  Siena,  Madonna 
and  Child;  66.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo, 
St.  Sebastian;  67,  7a  Pinturicchio^ 
Saints,  the  latter  from  the  ch.  of  S* 
Antonio;  69.  Taddeo  Gaddi,  a  good 
Ancona  of  Saints;  71.  Lello  da  Velletri, 
a  very  rare  master,  a  triptych,  with 
the  Madonna  and  4  Saints,  signed, 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  77.  a 
curious  painting  of  the  Annunciation, 
with  a  number  of  saints  and  a  group  of 
personages  in  the  foreground,  presented 
to  Uie  Virgin  by  2  friars — ^this  painting 
bears  the  date  of  1466,  attributed  to 
Nicolo  Ahmno,  In  the  passage  leading 
from  the  chapel  are  sundry  paintings, 
by  ^en.  Bonfigli;  Lippo  Memmi,  a  Virgin 
and  Child;  2.  a  Madonna  or  Holy 
Family,  attributed  to  Guido  da  Siena, 
from  a  convent  at  Monte  Abate ; 
3.  Meo  da  Siena,  an  Ancona  of  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  from  the  same 
convent ;  and  many  deteriorated  fres- 
cos and  pictures  waiting  for  restora- 
tion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage 
or  corridor  is  the 

Zrd  Room,  where  are  temporarily 
placed — 12.  Perugino,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian,  very  like  the  same  subject 
at  Panicale,  but  much  injured,  painted 
in  his  72nd  year  (1518\  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  de'  Conventuali ;  4. 
Ben,  Bonfigli,  Madonna  and  Child ; 
eight  finely-illuminated  Choir-books, 
from  the  ch.  of  San  Domenico ;  Sini' 
baldo  TU,  an  Annunciation ;  Ben,  Bon- 
igli^  several  paintings,  chiefiy  of  Sai' 
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1.  Margaritone  di  Arezzo,  a  large  Cru- 
cifix, carried  in  processions,  from  the 
Cobfiatemita  of  La  Giustizia,  bearing 
the  date  of  1272.  Some  frescos,  re- 
moved from  the  wall  of  the  cloister 
of  S.  Giuliana,  have  been  recently 
placed  here. 

4^A  Boom,  called  Gabmetto  dei  OioeUi. — 
22  to  33.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  several 
small  paintings,  formerly  in  the  chapel 
of  S.  Ursula,  and  in  the  sacristy  at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Agostino ;  39.  Perugino,  small 
subjects,  once  forming  the  Predella, 
and  one  of  the  letters  of  the  painter 
to  an  Abbot  of  S.  Agostino,  asking  him 
for  a  sack  {soma)  of  com ;  62.  Domenico 
di  Bartolo,  a  good  Ancona,  painted  in 
1438,  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  with 
its  Predella :  it  was  until  lately  in  the 
choir  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Giuliana, 
and  then  only  seen  from  a  distance 
through  a  grating  behind  the  choir 
and  the  church ;  5.  Benozzo  Oozzoli, 
the  Virgin  and  4  Saints,  with  its  Pre- 
della, signed  and  dated  1355 ;  6.  Fio- 
renzo  di  Laurenzi,  a  ffood  Ancona  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  and  the 
Donatarii,  with  its  Predella  beneath, 
all  well  preserved;  8  to  15.  a  series  of 
Histories,  formerly  attributed  to  Pisa- 
nello,  but,  as  one  of  them  bears  the 
date  1473,  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
that  artist,  they  are  now  considered  to 
be  by  Fiorenzo  di  Laurenzi — they  re- 
present miracles  of  San  Bernardino  of 
Siena,  and  until  lately  were  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  ch.  of  San  Francesco 
dei  Conventual!.* 

Private  Galleries,  —  Many  of  the 
families  of  Perugia  have  small  but 
interesting  collections;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  Perugino,  and  some 
reputed  works  of  Raphael ;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Pemgino's  scholars. 

The  Palazzo  Baglioni,  in  the  Via 
Riaria,  interesting  chiefly  from  the 
recollections  associated  with  the  name 
during  the  mediaeval  history  of  Perugia, 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Perugino;  and  3  modem 
paintings  by  Camuccini  and  Landi, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  fkmily. 

*  Most  of  the  paintings  whose  origin  is  not 
stated  were  in  the  ancient  collection  of  the  Ac- 
cadeaua  delle  Belle  Arti. 


The  P,  Baldeschij  in  the  Corso,  has 
the  original  drawing  by  Raphael^  re- 
presenting ^neas  Sylvius,  when  a 
bishop,  assisting  at  the  betrothal  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with 
Eleonora  infanta  of  Portugal.  This  in- 
teresting design,  of  whose  authenticity 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed  for  the 
frescos  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  library 
of  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  P,  Bracceschi  has  a  collection 
of  Etruscan  sepulchral  urns,  described 
by  Prof.  Vermiglioli;  and  some  pic- 
tures, now  united  to  the  Menicone  col- 
lection, among  which  are  Sta.  Barbara 
by  Domeniohino ;  a  St.  Francis  on  cop- 
per by  Cigoli ;  the  Guardian  Angel  by 
Cav»  cTAspino,  &c. 

The  Pal,  Conestahile,  opposite  the 
great  entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  former- 
ly belonging  to  the  Conestabile-Stafia 
family,  has  given  their  name  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  works 
of  Raphael,  well  known  as  the  *'  Staffa 
Madonna."  This  fine  picture,  formerly 
contained  in  the  collection  here,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
as  a  birthday  present  for  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  sum  of  300,000  frs. 
or  13,200/.  Among  the  paintings  in 
this  gallery  are  4  octagonal  pictures.  2 
of  which  are  copies  from  Raphael, 
by  Sassoferrato ;  3  frescos  by  Perugino, 
transferred  to  canvas,  viz.  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  2  angels  in  adoration  before 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  good 
landscape  in  the  background ;  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Herculanus  bearing 
the  town  of  Perugia  as  its  protector  in 
his  hand ;  and  two  lovely  children  sup- 
porting a  coat,  of  arms,  the  latter 
painted  by  a  different  artist;  and  2 
small  subjects,  in  oils,  of  the  Nativity 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  besides 
upwards  of  30  other  paintings. 

The  P.  Donini,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Corso  and  Piazza  di  Rivarola,  has  a 
small  gallery  containing  2  original 
drawings  by  Perugino,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  and  2  angels;  2  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  St. 
Michael,  attributed  to  Raphael,  Among 
its  paintings  are  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.    Francis  and  St.  Lake,   by 
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Perugmo;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Do- 
menichino  ;  a  female  head  by  JBaroccio  ; 

&c.  &c. ;  seldom  shown. 

The  P.  Monaldi,  in  the  Piazza  Ri- 
varola,  contains  a  large  picture  of 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  receiving  tribute 
from  the  Earth,  painted  by  Ouido  for 
Cardinal  Monaldi,  when  legate  of  Bo- 
logna. The  sketch  for  this  picture  is 
also  here ;  several  designs  by  Ouercino, 
and  2  paintings  by  him,*-one  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  led  to  Judgment, 
the  other  the  Flagellation. 

The  P.  Fenna,  near  the  ch.  of 
St.  Ercolano,  is  the  most  extensive 
private  gallery  of  Perugia,  well,  ar- 
ranged, each  subject  bearing  the  name 
of  the  painter.  Ferugino,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  throned  and  crowned  by  5 
angels,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis ;  School  of  Fra  Bartohmtneo,  a 
Pietk,  with  2  Apostles ;  Salvator  Jiosa, 
4  landscapes,  and  a  sketch  represent- 
ing himself  in  the  act  of  writing  to  his 
friend  Cav.  della  Penna;  an  original 
letter  of  Salvator*8  is  preserved  behind 
.the  sketch ;  School  of  Raphael,  a  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  that  of  Atalanta 
Baglioni,  and  an  excellent  ancient  copy 
of  the  Stafia  Madonna ;  Luca  Sigtiorelli, 
the  Virgin  and  several  Saints. 

The  F.  Sorbello,  close  to  the  Piazza 
di  Papa,  has  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Perugino  ;  a  portrait,  and  St.  Anthony 
the  Abbot,  by  Guido ;  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  copied  from  Raphael,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto  ;  a  small  cop^  on  copper  of 
the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  by  i>oment- 
ehino  ;  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns, 
by  Bassano,  &c. 

At  No.  18,  Via  Deliziosa  (a  lane 
descending  from  the  street  that  leads 
from  the  Corso  near  the  Sala  del 
Cambio),  is  the  house  of  Perugino^  where 
he  died  during  tlie  plague  of  1524. 
Ou  an  inner  wall  was  a  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  by  the  great  artist,  painted, 
it  is  said,  as  a  compliment  to  his  father, 
who  bore  the  name;  it  was  removed 
some  years  ago  to  Rome,  having  been 
previously  transferred  to  canvas.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  a  laudatory  in- 
scription. 

The  Library^  Bihlioteca  Fubhlicaf  in 
the  Piazza  Sopramura,  contains  up- 
wards of  «^0,000  volumes,  among  which 


'  are  some  MSS.,  a  collection  of  Peru- 
gian  editions  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  series  of  Aldines.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  a  Stephanus  Byzantinus  of 
the  5th  century,  and  the  works  of  St. 
Augustin  with  miniatures  of  the  13th. 
Among  the  printed  books  is  the  first 
printed  at  Perugia,  in  1476,  the  Counsels 
of  Benedetto  Capra,  a  native  jurist 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  (Ospedale  de*  Men' 
tecatti^  of  Perugia  has  acquired  great 
celebnty  throughout  Italy.  It  is  outside 
the  Porta  diS.Mar^herita,  and  contains 
upwards  of  100  inmates,  paying  a 
monthly  stipend  varving  from  6  to  15 
dollars,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the 
highest  classes  of  Italian  Society, 
There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  the 
poorer  classes  supported  at  the  expense 
of  their  different  localities.  The  whole 
establishment  is  extremely  well  ma- 
naged, and  well  worth  a  visit  from  the 
professional  traveller.  The  system  of 
non-restraint,  now  universally  adopted 
in  England  and  France,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results  here. 

The  Piazza  Vittorio  I^manuele,  a  large 
handsome  square  forming  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Corso,  and  lined  with 
modem  public  buildings — town  hall, 
theatres,  &c.— occupies  the  lofty  site 
of  the  historic  Fortress,  erected  1640- 
44,  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  keep  down 
the  turbulent  citizens  **Ad  coercen- 
dam  Perusinorum  audaciam,"  as  he 
candidly  carved  over  the  ^te.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  people  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1849,  and  again.  Pope 
Pio  IX.  having  attempted  to  restore 
it,  was  finally  razed,  1860,  by  the 
citizens,  for  whom  its  cannon  were  a 
standing  menace. 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  distant 
Umbrian  Apennines  from  the  terrace. 

There  is  a  club,  the  Casino  Letterario, 
in  the  Corso,  where  newspapers  and 
reviews  are  taken  in,  ana  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  on  proper  Intro* 
duction. 

Intarsia,  or  inlaid-wood  mosaic,  for 
which  Perugia  was  once   celebraf 
is  well  executed  by  Signor  Lan< 
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whose  shop  is  at  No.  57,  Corso,  who 
has  so  well  restored  the  work  in  the 
choir  of  S.  Pietro  dei  Cassinesi. 

The  Necropolis  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered in  1840,  on  the  line  of  the  car- 
riage-road to  Rome,  about  ^  m.  before 
it  reaches  the  Ponte  di  San  Giovanni 
(it  can  be  most  easily  visited  by  the  rly. 
from  that  stat.).    In  that  year  a  peasant 
discovered  the  sepulchre  which  has  since 
become  so  celebrated  as  the  "  Sepulchre 
of  the  Volumnii ;"  and  from  that  period 
to  the  present  numerous  others  have 
been  brought  to  light,  chiefly  by  the 
researches  of  Cav.  Vermiglioli,  the  late 
learned  professor  of  archeology  in  the 
University.    The  tomb  which  was  first 
discovered  is  called  the  *'  Grotta  de'  Vo- 
lunni,"  and  is  still  unssurpassed  by  any 
which  have  been  since  opened.    It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Northern  Etruria,  although  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  6th 
century  of  Rome.    Like  most  Etruscan 
sepulchres,  it  is  excavated  in  the  coarse 
tertiary  tufei  of  the  hill ;  a  long  flight 
of  steps  descends  to  the  entrance  in  the 
hill  side,  which  was  closed  by  a  large 
slab  of  travertine,  aud  on  one  of  the 
doorposts  is  seen  an  Etruscan  inscription 
with  the  letters  coloured  in  red,  record- 
ing the  names  of  Amth  and   Larth 
Velimnas.    The  sepulchre  consists  of 
10  chambers;  the  largest,  or  central 
one,  out  of  which  the  others  open,  with 
a  roof  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters, 
is  24  ft.  by  12,  and  14  ft.  hieh :  the  9 
others  are  of  smaller  size.    In  the  largest 
of  these,  at  the  end,  and  called  the  Tri- 
bune, are  7  cinerary  vrra  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  1  of  them  being  of  ala- 
baster and  6  of  travertine,  covered  with 
a  hard  stucco.    Of  the  latter,  5  have  on 
their  lids  recumbent  male  figures  in  the 
attitude  of  persons  seated  at  a  feast; 
the  6th  a  female  sitting  on  a  chair ;  and 
the  alabaster  urn,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  bas-reliefe 
of  bulls'  heads  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  sides,  aud  sphinxes  at  the  angles,  is 
remarkable  as  having  a  bilingual  in- 
scription in  Latin  and  Etruscan;  the 
Latin  one,  beneath  the  tympanum,  is 
**  P.  Volumnius  A.  F.  Violens  Cafatia 
Natus,"  and  the  Etruscan,  on  the  roof- 
tiling,  is  evidently  of  corresponding  im- 


port.    All  the  other  urns  have  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  name  of  **  Velim- 
nas" in  Etruscan  characters,   and  4 
of  them  have   heads    of  Medusa  in 
front.    The  ceiling  of  this  chamber  is 
coffered  in   squares,  and   has  in    the 
centre  a  Gorgon's  head  of  enormous 
size  and  of  much  expression.      Over 
the  door  is  a  large  shield  between  2 
curved  swords,  bearing  a  head  in  re- 
lief, supposed  to  be  that  of  Medusa 
or  Apollo.    In  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  2  busts,  but  the  fiauje  of  one 
has    disappeared,  and,    though    it    is 
easy  to  see  that  the  other  wears  a  pea- 
sant's dress  and  bears  the  crooked  staff, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  its  real  meaning. 
On  the  walls  of  the  other  chamber  are 
figures  of  dragons  or  serpents,  dolphins, 
owls,  &c.,  of  earthenware,  with  metal 
tongues  which  seem  ready  to  hiss  at 
each  intruder:  nothing  was  found  in 
these  side  chambers ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  received  the  bodies  before  they 
were    burned.     The  tomb  has    been 
preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found,  but  most  of  the  vases,  lamps, 
bronze  armour,  weapons,  paterae,  and 
ornaments  have  been  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Count  Baglioni, 
the   proprietor    of  the    ground,    who 
very  liberally  allows  them  to   be  in- 
spected   by    travellers.      Among    the 
many  curious    objects    are    a    bronze 
curule  chair,  coins,   mirrors,  curling- 
irons,    lamps,    helmets,    greaves,   and 
even  egg-shells.    The  griffin  of  Perugia 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  emblems 
on  the  urns.     There  are  some  other 
sepulchres    of    less    interest    higher 
up  the  hill:    in  the  Vezi  tomb    the 
urns  are  coloured ;  in  that  of  the  Pe- 
troni,  one  has  a  bilingual  inscription.* 

About  2  m.  from  the  city,  at  the  ham- 
let of  La  Commenda,  near  the  road  and 
rly.  to  Florence,  is  the  once  celebrated 
Etruscan  tomb  called  the  ''Tempio  dx 
San  Manno,"  from  the  2  altar-like 
masses  of  stone  which  it  contains,  with 
channels  on  their  upper  surface,  as  if 
to  carry  off  the  blocKl.     It  is  a  vault 

*  An  interesting  work,  inclndlng  Vermiglioli's 
learned  essay,  and  illastrated  with  beautiful  en- 
gravings, has  been  published  by  Oount  Gian 
Carlo  Connestabile,  on  the  Etnucan  and  the 
other  Sepulchres  about  Perugia. 
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27  ft.  long  by  altout  13  wide,  and  15 
high.     Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 

f>08ed  of  blocks  of  trayertine  16  ft. 
ong  by  10  high.  On  the  1.  side  is  the 
inscription  in  3  lines  called  by  Maffei 
^'  the  qneen  of  inscriptions/'  and  still 
valued  as  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
perfect  Etruscan  epigraphs  known. 

The  roads  from  Perugia  to  Cittk  di 
CasteUo  are  described  under  Rte.  94; 
to  Todi,  Terni,  and  Narni,  under 
Kte.  95 ;  by  the  latter,  Terni  may  be 
reached  without  making  the  detour  by 
Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  to  Cittk  della 
Pieve,  and  thence  to  Chiusi  and  Siena, 
under  Rte.  96 ;  and  to  Orvieto,  Rte.  97. 
A  diligence  leaves  Perugia  every 
morning  for  Chiusi,.  where  it  meets 
the  rly.  train  that  arrives  at  Siena  at 
4*35  P.M.,  Florence  at  8,  and  Leghorn 
at  8'35  on  the  same  evening.  This  is  a 
convenient  way  into  S.  Tuscany ;  fares 
to  Chiusi  7  francs,  to  Florence  21  fr. 
For  Fano,  by  Gubbio,  Cagli,  the  Furlo 
Pass,  in  correspondence  with  the  rly. 
between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  perform- 
ing the  journey  in  18  hrs. 

Geology, — The  group  of  hills  on 
which  Perugia  stands  is  formed  of  the 
same  Pliocene  deposit  that  fills  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along 
the  Umbrian  Apennines  to  a  certain 
elevation.  The  hill  of  Perugia  consists 
chiefly  of  beds  of  sand  and  calcareous 
breccia  resting  upon  blue  marls,  in 
which  considerable  masses  of  lignite  are 
met  with,  and  which  have  been  worked 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Umbrian  Apennines  consist  chiefly 
of  red  and  grey  limestones  of  the  Ox- 
ford clay  period,  on  which  rest  the 
cretaceous  sandstones,  macigno,  and 
pietra  serena,  similar  to  those  about 
Florence,  through  which  the  Tiber 
runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Perugia. 
The  ffeologist  can  examine  in  the  Mine- 
ralogical  Museum  at  the  University  a 
collection  of  rocks  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  Italy. 


Pebuoia  to  Fouono. 

[Leaving  Perugia  for  Foligno  by  the 
road  which  passes  by  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  S.  Pietro  dei  Cassinesi 
and  through  the  Porta  S.  Costanza, 
we  soon  descend  into  the  vallev  of  the 
Tiber.  This  new  road  is  much  better 
laid  down,  but  is  1^  m.  longer  than 
the  old  one,  which  led  into  me  plain 
b^  a  steep  descent  of  3  m.  The 
views  which  it  commands,  bounded 
by  the^  picturesque  outline  of  the 
mountains  behind  Assisi,  is  extremely 
beautiful.  On  the  line  of  the  rly.  and 
new  road,  about  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  a  peasant 
discovered,  iu  1840,  an  Etruscan  tomb 
in  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
ancient  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  which 
has  been  described  in  our  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Perugia;  passers-by  in- 
terested in  Etruscan  antiquities  snould 
not  fail  to  visit  it,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lections in  the  villa  of  Count  Baglioni 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    (See  p.  392.)] 

But  the  most  convenient  way  of  per^ 
forminff  the  journey  will  be  by  rly.  The 
line  makes  aconsiderablecf^i^our;  follow- 
ing the  base  of  the  hilly  group  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  city  stands,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  several  short  tun- 
nels and  deep  cuttings  in  the  tertiary 
rocks  before  reaching  the  Tiber  at 

7  m.  Ponte  San  Giovanni  Stat. 

At  the  Tiber  we  reach  the  boundary 
of  Etruria,  and,  crossing  it  by  a  bridge 
called  Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  enter  an- 
cient Umbria,  This  will  very  probably 
be  ihe  first  spot  where  the  traveller 
may  have  seen  the  **  yellow  Tiber." 

"  Htmc  Inter  fluvlo  Tiberinns  anueno, 
Yortlcibafl  rapidis,  et  muJta  flavue  arena, 
In  mare  prorumpit."  .^fn.,  vli.  31. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river  is 
not  broad;  it  has  been  dammed  up 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  mills,  which 
add  in  some  measure  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  landscape.  The  be"*' 
of  sandstone  (pietra  serena)  are  > 
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seen  dipping  towards  the  S.W.  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber.  6  m.  farther  on,  the 
riy.  crosses  the  Jescio  and  the  Chiascio 
torrents  near  their  junction,  (  m.  be- 
fore reaching 

6  m.  Bastia  Stat.  (A  cross  road  of 
about  3  m.  from  this  point,  alonf?  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Jescio  as  far  as  Ospedaletto, 
will  enable  the  pedestrian  to  reach 
Assisi  in  an  hour.)  In  the  choir  of  its 
ch.  is  an  altarpiece  composed  of  several 
small  subjects  by  Nicolo  Aiunno,  dated 
1499.  Bastia,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing district,  suffered  very  severely  from 
earthquakes  in  1853.  On  leaving  here 
the  rly.  crosses  the  plain  to 

3  m.  La  Madonna  dealt  Angelif  or 
Assisi  Stat.,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  magnificent  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  built  from  tJie  designs  of 
Vignola,  to  enclose  the  small  Gothic 
chapel  in  which  St.  Francis  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  order.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1832  the  ch.  was  almost 
wholly  ruined,  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,  the  roof  rent,  and  many  of 
its  columns  gave  way.  The  cupola, 
which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
boldness  of  its  design,  was  not  materi- 
ally injured,  and  tmder  it  still  remains 
undisturbed  tiie  original  cell  and  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Francis.  The 
nave  and  choir,  which  were  destroyed, 
have  been  rebuilt  The  ch.  is  re- 
markable for  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  painted  in 
1829  by  Overbeck,  A  chapel  attached 
to  the  ch.  has  paintings  in  fresco 
by  Tiberio  <f  Assisi  in  1518,  finished 
by  Lo  Spagna,  representing  5  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  Enclosed 
in  the  ch.  is  the  modest  dwelling  in 
which  St.  Francis  lived,  and  which  is 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  and  devotees  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Stanza  di  San 
Francesco  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Saint,  a 
series  of  beautiful  figures  hy  LoSpagna^ 
now  much  injured.  There  is  a  good 
bust  of  Cardinal  Rivarola,  by  Tenerani, 
in  the  Sacristy, 


Excursion  to  Assist. 

From  the  rly.  stat.  and  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  a  road  branches  off  on  1. 
to  Assisif  distant  about  1  ^  m.  Convey- 
ances will  be  found  in  attendance  on 
the  arrival  of  the  rly.  trains. 

No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  art,  who  is  desiroas 
of  tracing  the  influence  which  the 
devotional  fervour  of  St.  Francis  ex- 
ercised on  the  painters  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centunes,  will  fail  to  visit 
that  celebrated  sanctuary.  To  many 
the  distance  will  not  be  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  walk.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  at  the  stat.  for  the  excur- 
sion, where  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country  may  be  hired  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  afterwards  to  proceed 
to  Spello  and  Foligno  by  the  excel- 
lent road  which  leads  from  Assisi 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to, 
the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  The  prin- 
cipal inn  at  Assisi,  Albergo  del  Leone, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Vescovado,  is  kept 
bv  Stoppini ;  clean  rooms,  civil  people. 
There  is  also  a  clean  little  inn  lately 
opened,  kept  by  civil  people,  with 
moderate  charges,  Albergo  del  Siibasio^ 
close  to  the  Convent  and  Ch.  of  San 
Francesco. 

Assisi  (the  ancient  Asisnurt)  is  the 
sanctuary  of  earl^  Italian  art,  and  the 
scene  of  those  triumphs  of  Giotto  to 
which  Dante  has  given  immortality  : 

*'  Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 

Tener  lo  camix),  ed  ora  ha  Glotto'il  grfdo. 
Si  die  la  fama  dl  coM.oacara.'* 

Purg.,  xL  94. 

"  In  painting,  Cimabne  tboaght  the  field 
Was  all  his  oMm—now  Giotto  has  the  cry. 
And  bids  his  predecessor's  glory  yield." 

Wright's  TVatw. 

Surrounded  by  its  battlements  and 
towers,  and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line 
of  arches  stretching  across  the  moun- 
tain, Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque^ spots  in  Italy.  Its  interest 
will  be  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
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the  Italian  scholar  by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante  : — 

"  Intra  Tupino  e  1'  acqoa,  che  discende 
Dal  oolle  eletto  dal  beato  Ubaldo, 
Fertile  oosta  d'  alto  monte  pende, 

Onde  Penigia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
Da  Porta  Sole,  e  dirietro  le  piange 
Per  greye  glogo  Nooera  con  Gualdo. 

Di  qaeUa  oosta  &,  doVella  fhmge 
Ptii  raa  rattezza,  nacque  al  mondo  on  sole. 
Come  fa  qoesto  tal  Tolto  di  Gauge. 

Perb  chi  d'  ease  looo  fa  parole, 
Non  dica  Aaceai,  che  direbbe  corto, 
If  a  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vuole." 

Par^  xL  43. 

"  Betwixt  Tapfno,  and  the  stream  desoeudlng 
Down  from  the  hill  the  blest  Ubaldo  chose, 
A  fertile  tract  is  from  the  mount  depending ; 
Whence  to  Pemgia  heat  and  cold  do  oooie, 
Through  Porta  Sole;  and  behind  It  those 
Of  Nooen  and  6nj^  momn  their  doom. 
On  that  side  where  the  monntain  falls  awaj 
Most  gently,  to  the  worid  a  smi  was  bom. 
As  fnmi  the  Ghuiges  springs  the  wfAaat  raj. 
Whoso  would  therefore  cali  the  place  ail^t — 
L«t  it  no  longer  of  its  Cone  be  shorn. 
And  Orient,  not  Asseai,  be  It  bight" 

Wrii^i  Tram, 

The  lorely  potition  of  Ajsisi,  and 
the  history  of  its  Ch.  and  Consent, 
are  elegantly  sketched  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  *  Qnarteriy  Beiriew '  (No. 
208). 

"  As  the  HberleaTes  the  shade  thrown 
by  the  heists  crowned  with  the  Etms- 
can  Perogia  for  the  sonny  meadows  <f( 
a  wide  and  fertile  rallej,  its  yet  on- 
sallied  stream  eddies  roond  a  wpar  iff 
the  Apennines.  This  solitary  lull  is 
clothed  at  its  base  widi  the  ^tc  and 
the  Tine,  bet  where  the  winter  wiods 
sweep  it  with  tiieir  dull  blast  it  is  naked 
and  bare  of  Terdnie.  Asthesetttnc 
son  throws  its  last  rays  open  its  rngged 
sides  it  ^ows  with  a  golden  li|^t  and 
scatters  infinite  pni]^  shadows  Ihm  its 
frowning  rodLS.  To  an  ancient  town 
boilt  on  this  barren  deelirity  came  St. 
Frauds  after  a  life  of  penloos  wan* 
dering,  from  the  bright  world  bdow^  to 
die.  His  nfofcasioo  of  poverty,  ab«ti- 
nence,  and  hmnilsty,  whilst  it  «xalted 
^SS^^  into  a  holy  Tirtae,  haMl  never- 
theleas  laid  the  feuHdMion  of  a  rdigioas 
brotherhood  that  in  no  ways  ne^eeted 
worklly  inllntaee  and  pvwer.  Be  had 
scarcdy  died— covered  by  another's 
doak  cast  ower  his  wasted  body  eaten 
with  sores— than  dKfe  arase  over  his 


ashes  a  monument  sach  as  even  Italy, 
with  all  her  wonders  of  art,  has  rarefy 
seen.     An  architect  was  invited  from 
Germany  to  fashion  the  edifice  after 
the  new  order  of  architecture.    The 
steep  and  rocky  slope  offered  no  sufll- 
cient  level  space  for  the  foundations ; 
bat  in  those  days  men  had  invention  in 
the  arts,  hnd  trusted  to  their  own  genius 
instead  of  holding  only  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.    Having  pro- 
bably no  treatises  on  architecture  to 
refer  to  for  an  'authority/  he  built 
boldly  against  the  mountain,  piling  one 
church  upon  another;  the  upper  vast, 
lofty,  and  admitting  through  its  brood 
windows  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun ; 
the  lower — as  if  m  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — ^low,  solemn,  uid  almost  shutting 
out  the  light  of  day.    Aroond  the  holv 
edifice  grew  the  convent,  a  vast  build- 
ino;  resting  upon  a  lon^  line  of  arches 
dinging  to  the  hill-sides^      As    the 
evening  draws  nigh,  casting  its  deep 
shadows  over  the  valley,  the  travelk^ 
beneath  gazes  upwards  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  this  grawfol 
arcade  sopporting  the  massy  convent, 
the  andent  towera  and  walls  of  the 
silent  town  gathering  around,  and  the 
porple  rocks  rising  hi^  above--all  still 
jawing  in  the  lincenng  sunbeams — a 
scene  scareely  to  be  sorpassed  in  any 
dime  for  its  soblime  beaoty.'' 

The  Great  Convent,  now  soppressed, 
belonged  to  the  reformed  rule  of  the 
order  of  9t*  Frauds,  the  brethren  of 
which,'  called  Minori  Conventnali, 
were  known  in  England  in  former 
times  t^  the  name  of  Grey  Friars^ 
Strange  to  ai^,  the  inhalntants  of  this 
convent,  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  St.  Francis  and 
the  ttsoal  mle  of  the  Order,  were 
allowed  to  possess  property,  living 
in  roomy  apartmentSy  and  with  an 
air  of  confert  and  eonveaienee 
seldom  seen  in  soch  estaMishaBests. 
Founded  daring  tibe  lifetiaae  of  ^ 
patron  sdunt  in  the  early  port  cf  th^ 
lath  ceotary  ^Sc  Francis  was  bora 
at  Afldsi  ia  1 1^2,  and  £ed  near  it  ia 
l^r26^,  the  bfulding  aad  charchta  aa- 
aexed  to  it  wcse  ttmimt.%itd  ia  t±^^ 
—Yziber  Elias  haimg  dkea  the  irst 
Ipeaeral  of  the  Order— aader  the  diree 
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tion  of  an  architect  brought  from  Ger- 
many, and,  as  is  supposra,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. 

The  convent  has  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  in  itself.  The  outer 
cloister  has  some  paintings  of  second- 
rate  artists — a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Order, 
by  Dono  />ont  (1595).  There  is  a  good 
ttesoo  of  the  Last  Sapper  by  the  same 
punter  in  the  small  rectory;  and  one 
of  the  same  subject  by  SoiimefM  in  the 
larger  one.  But  if  the  convent  has 
little  to  detain  us,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  ch.  annexed  to  it — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages,  whether  considered  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  or  for 
paintings  which  it  contains  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Revival.  The 
churches — ^for  there  are  two— rest  upon 


massive  substructions  on  the  abrapt 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  and  offer,  when  approached 
from  Perugia,  a  very  grand  and 
singular  appearance.  Placed  over 
eium  other,  ^ey  had  been  designated 
as  upper  and  lower,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  supposed 
remains  of  St.  Francis  has  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  third,  below  all,  to 
contain  his  Xamh,  but  which  being  a 
mere  sepulchral  chapel  or  crypt,  we 
shall  retain  in  our  description  the  an- 
cient designations  of  upper  and  lower 
as  formerly  given  to  them. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  follow  oar 
review  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  we  have  annexed  a  ground-plan 
of  the  lower  ch.:  the  portions  of  the 
original  edifice  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  marked  in  a  darker  shading, 
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the  early  Tascan  writers,  and  by  them 
confounded,  and  especially  by  vasari, 
with  Lapo  di  Cambio,  the  father  of 
Amolfo,  the  great  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.  With  Jacopo  was 
associated  a  brother  of  the  Order,  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  and  to  these  emi- 
nent men  we  are  indebted  for  this 
early  specimen  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
architecture  in  Central  Italy,  although 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  it  was 
the  earliest  example  of  that  style, 
since  we  find  traces  of  it  at  Subiaco 
perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before. 

The  Upper  Ch,,  being  the  most  simple 
in  its  details,  ought  to  be  the  first  seen 
by  the  visitor.  As  it  is  only  open  for 
Divine  service  on  certain  great  festivals 
(Whitsunday,  the  Assumption,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis,  &c.),  it  can  only 
be  entered  through  the  lower  one,  and 
on  application  in  3ie  Sacristy.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of 
a  single  nave,  ornamented  with  Gothic 
pilasters,  and  divided  off  into  4  bays, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  fine  lancet 
window ;  of  transepts ;  and  of  a  tri- 
bune or  apse.  The  whole  length  is 
225  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  36,  and 
its  height  60.  The  W.  front  on  the 
Piazza  is  very  elegant,  with  a  fine 
pointed  gable,  having  a  richly-worked 
vheel-wmdow  over  the  portal,  which 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  from 
which  two  fine  Gothic  entrances  open 
into  the  sacred  edifice.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  divided  into  5  compart- 
ments, two  of  which  are  covered  with 
golden  stars  on  an  ultramarine  ground, 
and  3  with  frescos  by  Cimabue,  the 
whole  remarkably  well  preserved  after 
nearly  600  years.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  also  covered  with  frescos. 
Those  below  the  gallery,  forming  the 
lower  range,  in  28  compartments,  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  are  attributed  to  OiottOf  said 
to  be  painted  about  1298.  Judging, 
however,  from  internal  evidence,  it  is 
probable  that  by  no  means  all  of  them 
were  completed  by  his  hand.  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  think  that 
they  were  produced  at  various  periods, 
and  mark  successive  stages  of  the 
revival  of  art.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  their  value  in 


the  history  of  art  Almost  the  same 
observations  may  hold  good  of  those  of 
the  upper  range  and  between  the  win- 
dows, attributed  to  CtmodiM,  to  which 
are  assigned  the  date  1280  or  there- 
abouts. These  consist  of  a  series  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, embracing  firom  the  Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour.  Some  of  these  frescos 
have  suffered  considerably  from  time 
and  weather,  whilst  others  preserve 
almost  their  primitive  freshness.  The 
transepts  have  stone  altars.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  roof,  are  covered  with 
frescos  by  Oiunta  da  Ptso,  painted 
about  the  year  1252,  most  of  which 
have  been  destroyed  by  damp  and 
time.  There  are  some  fine  winged 
angels,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
Cimabue,  above  the  arcaded  gidlery. 
The  lower  part  of  the  fresco  of  the 
Crucifixion,  after  being  long  concealed 
by  an  altar,  was  exposed  in  1874. 
Frescos  of  the  Death  and  Glorification 
of  the  Virgin  were  also  discovered  in 
1874  on  the  removal  of  the  old  stall 
work.  They  are,  however,  much  di- 
lapidated, and  in  many  places  quite 
obliterated.  The  papal  throne,  in  red 
marble  of  Assisi,  is  attributed  to  the 
Florentine  sculptor  Fuccio,  and  was 
erected  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  The 
construction  of  the  vault  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  is  very  remarkable,  and 
well  worthy,  for  its  masonry  and  car^ 
pentry,  of  a  detailed  examination  by  the 
professional  architect. 

The  Lower  Ch.,  which  is  that  in  which 
Divine  service  is  usually  performed,  and 
consequently  always  open,  offers  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  in  its  low,  gloomy,  and 
crypt-like  appearance,  with  the  upper 
one.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  side- 
door  on  a  lower  terrace,  opening  into 
an  elongated  vestibule  (1,  2, 3*^  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  origi- 
nal building.  This  vestibule  is  more 
than  2  centuries  posterior  in  date  to 
the  ch.  built  by  Jacopo,  having  been 
added  to  it  in  1487,  when  most  of  the 
side-chapels  were  also  erected.  There 
are  some  paintings  and  monuments 
here  worthy  of  notice.     The  small 

*  The  nmnben  refer  to  those  on  the  gronnd- 
plan  of  the  lower  dn]rch,in  the  preceding  pagp 
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ehapelofSt  Sebastian  (6),  on  the  1.,  is 
painted  by  Sermei  and  GiorgettL    The 
walls  have  sereral  works  by  the  same 
artists,   representing  the  CmcifixioD, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Glorification  of 
St.  Francis ;  and  on  the  yanlt  the  Al- 
mighty surrounded  by  Angels,  by  Mca^- 
Ulli.     Opposite  the  entrance,  uid  at 
the  extremity  of  this  Testibnle,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifixion  (4),  erected 
by  Cacdinal  Albomoz,  whose  grave  is 
close  to  it.      It  is  painted  by  Bufal- 
macco  and  Pace  da  Faenza.  The  smaller 
chapel  near  it  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate  (5) 
is  by  the  latter.    There  are  some  inte- 
resting tombs  here  against  the  wall  on 
the  rt,  the  first  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Cerchi  fiunily,  of  Florence,  over 
which  has  been  placed  a  vase  in  por- 
phynr,  which,  if  we  are   to  believe 
the  mars,  was  presented  to  their  ch. 
by   Ecnba   di    Lnsignan,    Queen     of 
Cyprus,    filled   with    ultramarine,    so 
largely  used  in  its  early  decorations. 
Beyond  this  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum, 
attributed  to  Fucdo,    Considerable  un- 
certainty exists  as  to  the  personage 
whose  remains  it  encloses,  as  tiiere  is  no 
inscription — somebelieving  it  to  contain 
those  of  John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  entered  the  Order  of  St. 
Frauds  in  1237;  others  of  Ecuba  di 
Lusignan,  who  died  in  1243.    In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio  is  an  urn  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  hexameters  to 
members  of  the  Basca  family,  Dukes 
of  Spoleto.     Entering  the  nave,  the 
walls  surmounting  the  massive  pilas- 
ters on  either  side  are  covered  with 
paintings ;  those  ou  the  1.,  in  the  early 
Italo-Greek  style,  represent  events  from 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  at  Assisi ;  those 
on  the  opposite  wall,    from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Mino  da  Torritay  in  the 
style  of  Guido  da  Siena;  they  are  now 
nearly  ef&ced. 

Commencing  our  examination  of  the 
lower  ch.  on  the  rt.  as  we  enter  from 
the  vestibule,  the  first  chapel  (8),  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Louis  of  France,  has  an 
altarpiece  by  Lo  Spagnay  representing 
He  Virgin  enthroned,  with  six  saints 
'd  a  friar,  one  of  the  artist's  finest 
>rks.     The   frescos  of   the  Preach- 1 


iog  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
on  the  side-walls  are  by  Domo  Doni 
(1560).      The    beantiful    groups  of 
Propluets  and  Sibyls  on  the  vault,  by 
Andrea  del  Ingegna,  of  Assia,  were  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he  imi- 
tated them  in  those  he  executed  in  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Borne. 
The  frescos  in  the  next  chapel  (10), 
of  S.  Antonio  of  Padua,  were  by  Giottmo^ 
but  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains; 
those  which  have  replaced  Uiem  are  by 
Sermei  and  Marianelii,    The  chapd  of 
La  Maddaleoa  (11)  is  ornamented  with 
frescos  by  Buffabnacco  (1320),  relative 
to  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  the 
12  saints  on  the  arch.     We  now  enter 
the  S.  transept,  the  walls  and  roof 
of  which  are  covered  with  works  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Giocanni  da  Miiano. 
At  the  small  altar  of  the  Conception 
(16)   is   an    Annunciation    by  Fucdo 
Capanna,  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Madonna  by  Cimabue,    The 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (17), 
at  the  end  of  this  transept,  is  painted 
chiefly  by  GiottinOj  representing  the  12 
AposUes,  higher  up  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  under  the  arch 
various    saints.       The    6    figures   of 
saints  lower  down  are  attributed  to 
Simone  MemmL    In  the  taking  down  of 
an  altar  in  this  chapel,  a  fine  marble 
monument    of    Cardinal    Orsini,    for 
whom  the  chapel  was  originally  de- 
corated, has  been  discovered.    He  is 
represented   lying  in   state,  attended 
by  two  angels.    On  the  wall  behind 
the    monument   a   fresco  by  Gtottino 
has  also  come  to   light,   representing 
the   Virgin   and    Child    between   St 
Francis  and  St.   Nicholas.      The  re- 
moval of  a  singing-gallery  to  the  right 
of  the  apse  has  revealed  a  fresco  by 
Giotto,  of  St.  Francis  restoring  to  life 
a  child  of  the  Spina  family  who  had 
fallen  out  of  a  window. 

The  high  altar  (12)  stands  over 
where  the  remains  of  St.  Francis  lay ; 
between  the  choir  and  the  nave  the 
4  triangular  spaces  of  the  vault 
above  contain  some  of  the  finest 
frescos  of  Giotto,  representing  the 
principal  virtues  of  St,  Francb— Po- 
verty, (yhastity.  Obedience — and  his 
Glorification.    The  1st  virtue.  Poverty, 
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is  represented  as  a  woman  standing 
among  thorns,  whom  Christ  gives  in 
marriage  to  St.  Francis.  In  the  2nd, 
Chastity,  as  a  young  female  sitting  in 
a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &c.  In  the 
3rd,  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  hut  wn4)ped  up  in  allegorical 
emblems  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning.  In  the  4th, 
St.  Francis  is  seated  on  a  throne  hold- 
ing the  cross  and  the  rules  of  his  Order, 
while  hosts  of  angels  sing  his  praises. 

The  table  of  the  high  altar  rests 
upon  21  Gothic  columns,  and  consists 
of  a  marble  slab  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople at  the  period  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church.  A  gradino  of 
marble  divides  it  into  two  altars;  one 
towards  the  nave,  the  other  towards 
the  choir.  The  tabernacle  which  sur- 
mounts the  ciborium  was  designed  by 
Giulio  Dante  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of 
A.  di  Sangallo,  in  the  16th  century. 
The  choir  has  the  remains  of  a  glory 
painted  by  GioUino, 

£nteriDgthe  N.  transept,  the  frescos 
which  are  upon  its  waUs  are  chiefly  by 
PvccioCapanna ;  they  represent  the  Last 
Sapper,  tiie  Capture  of  Christ,  the  Fla- 
gellation, and  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross ;  on  the  wall  are  the  Deposition, 
the  Entombment,  the  Resurrection,  and 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Sti^ata; 
also  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Pietro  Cavatlini,  the  pupil  of  Giotto, 
or,  as  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalca- 
selle  think,  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  It 
was  painted  at  the -expense  of  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  temporary  elevation  as  captain  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  in  1342.  It 
is  the  finest  work  extant  by  this 
master  ;  the  afflicted  angels  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition,  and  the 
groups  of  horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in 
the  lower  portion,  are  full  of  expres* 
sion  and  feeling.  The  portrait  of  Ca- 
vallini,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
hands  clasped  in  adoration,  is  seen 
below.  The  personage  riding  on  a 
mule  covered  with  golden  trappings 
is  said  to  be  Walter  de  Brienne 
himself.  At  tiie  end  of  this  transept 
is  the  chapel  of  San  Bonaventura  di  Po- 
tenza  and  &ui  Dego  (14),  which  is  only 


remarkable  for  its  window  with  some 
good  coloured  glass,  and  a  tomb  ren- 
dered visible  by  the  removal  of  an 
altar  in  1874.  Through  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (20,  21),  which 
consists  fof  two  halls :  the  outer  one 
has  some  paintings  of  Sermei;  the 
inner,  several  handsome  presses  of  the 
17th  cent.,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
treasures  of  the  ch.  prior  to  their  dis- 
persion in  1797.  Among  other  objects 
contained  in  the  fine  Reliqvary  here 
are  the  veil  of  the  Virgin,  a  Benediction 
of  St  Francis  in  his  own  writing, 
and  the  copy  of  the  rules  of  his  Order 
as  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  which 
the  saint  always  carried  about  him. 
Over  the  door  is  the  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Giunta  da  Pisa,  painted 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  saint.  Re- 
turning  into  the  ch.,  and  following  the 
1.  side  of  the  nave,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity is  the  pulpit  (18),  with  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  JFhi 
Martino,  a  pupil  of  Simone  Memmi; 
and  at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  S.  Sta- 
nislas (9)  a  Crucifixion  by  Taddeo  Gaddi^ 
or  Giottino,  The  fresco  of  S.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  under  the  music 
gallery,  is  bv  Giotto,  The  last  chapel 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  (7),  is  covered  with  paint- 
ings b^  Simone  Memmi,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  that  saint. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  lower  ch.  was  executed  by  Angektto 
and  Pietro  da  GubbiOf  and  Bonino  diAssisi; 
that  in  the  upper  ch.  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  probably  contemporaneously 
with  the  building  itself  and  was  re- 
tored  by  J^a  Francesco  di  Terra  Nova 
and  by  Ludovico  da  Udine,  in  1476  and 
1485. 

In  1874,  a  series  of  restorations  were 
begun  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
churches  under  the  direction  of  Signer 
Cavalcaselle,  joint  author  of  a  *  ICstory 
of  Painting  in  Italy^'  and  Professor 
Botti,  of  Venice,  which  has  brought 
to  light  many  new  and  valuable  works 
of  art. 

The  sepulchral  crypt,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  double  flight  of  steps  from 
the  lower  ch.,  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  latter  stands,  and 
round  the  place  where  the  remains  of 
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St.  Frandfl  were  diseoTered  in  a  rude 
stone  sarcophagus  in  1818.  The  place 
of  these  relics  had  been  forgotten, 
although  the  site  where  they  might  be 
looked  for  was  accurately  pointed  out 
by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Amolfo  di  Lapo. 
uowcTer,  once  found,  and  their  iden- 
tity, which  was  doubted,  had  been 
decided  by  a  Commission  of  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  magnificent  crypt  round  them. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
63  ft  long  in  each  of  its  branches, 
which  extend  under  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  ch.  aboYe,  having  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  urn  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
transferred,  and  letj  into  the  hollow  in 
the  rock  where  they  originally  lay, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  in  tins 
gorgeous  modem  edifice.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  crypt  is  Doric,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
two  older  churches ;  the  general  look 
is  far  too  modem  for  so  remarkable  a 
tomb. 

Considerable  speculation  has  been 
raised  in  regard  to  the  spot  where 
the  Ghibelline  general  Guido  da  Mon- 
tefeltro  was  buried.  Some  doubt, 
indeed,  exists  whether  the  bodjjr  was 
not  removed  from  Assisi  by  his  son 
Federi^.  After  a  brilliant  military 
career  in  the  |13th  century,  this  cele< 
brated  captain,  charmed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  St.  Francis,  retired  to 
Assisi  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
new  order.  From  this  seclusion  he 
was  summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  counsels  during  his 
contests  with  the  Colonnas,  that  he 
promised  him  plenary  indulgence  if  he 
would  assist  in  reducmg  Palestrina,  the 
feudal  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a  more 
express  absolution  for  any  crime  he 
might  commit  in  giving  this  advice, 
and  then  suggested  the  perfidious 
policy  of  promising  much  and  per- 
forming litUe : — 

'*  Longa  promessa  con  1'  attender  corto." 

/n/.  zxvii. 

"  Large  be   your  promise  ~  your  performance 
slack."  WrigJU'9  TraiM. 


Guido  retired  again  to  this  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1298.  Dante  has 
punished  him  for  this  perfidy  by 
placing  him  in  Hell,  on  the  plea  that 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null. 

The  ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara,  built  by  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel-window ;  bat 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ch., 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  13th 
century,  and  painted  by  Giotto,  has 
been  replaced  by  modem  restorations. 
It  has  an  interest  as  containing  the  body 
of  St.  Claire,  the  first  abbess  of  the 
order  which  bears  her  name,  the  maiden 
whom  the  enlhusiasm  of  St.  Francis 
induced  to  renounce  her  family  and 
her  wealth,  and  whose  hair  he  cut  off 
with  his  own  hand.  She  is  buried  under 
the  high  altar.  The  side  wings  still 
retain  some  frescos  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  Sunt,  attributed  to  Giotto^ 
but  with  more  probability  by  Giottino. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Bu- 
finus,  its  first  bishop,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  its 
crypt  from  1028;  it  was  modernised 
by  Galeasso  Alessi  in  the  16th,  bat 
retains  its  Gothic  front.  An  ancient 
marble  sarcophagus  serves  as  the  high 
altar. 

The  Ch.  called  the  Chiesa  Nuoca 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
St.  Francis  was  bom.  The  apartment 
is  still  shown  in  which  his  father  con- 
fined him  under  the  belief  that  his  de- 
votion and  his  charides  were  acts  of 
madness. 

In  the  Piasza  is  the  fine  portico 
of  an  ancient  Temple  of  Minerva;  it 
consists  of  6  fluted  columns  of  tra- 
vertine and  a  pediment,  beneath  which 
some  fragments  of  ancient  sculptare 
and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  for  preservation.  The  rain 
has  been  attached  to  a  ch.  to  which 
it  has  ^ven  the  name  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Minerva. 

The  chapel  of  the  Confratemitii  of 
Sta,  Caterma  has  some  traces  of  paint- 
ings  on  the  outside  by  Martinelli{lA22\ 
and  in  the  interior  by  Matteo  da  Gualdo 
(1468)  and  Pietro  da  Fuligno. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ancient  OapMe 
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de*  Pelegrmi  is  a  fresco  b  y  Ottaviaiw 
Nelli. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Pietro  deserves  notice 
for  the  3  wheel-windows  of  its  Gothic 
fa9ade. 

At  the  Conventof  i?.  Damiano  are  pre- 
served some  relics  of  Sta.Chiara;  within 
its  walls  she  is  said  to  have  performed 
manjr  of  her  miracles.  In  the  dormi- 
tory is  a  door,  now  walled  up,  where  she 
repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  scaling;  the  convent. 

Assisi  was  the  birthplace  of  Metas- 
tasio.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  a.d.  240.  The  population  by 
the  last  census  was  4286.    t 

The  great  fair  of  Assisi  begins  on 
the  21st  July  and  ends  on  the  1st 
August,  during  which  time  the  indul- 
gences granted  once  drew  people  from 
all  parts  of  Catholic  Europe.  Another 
fair  takes  place  on  the  4tJi  October,  at 
the  festival  of  St.  Francis. 

Assisi  has  a  local  celebrity  for  its 
manufactory  of  needles  and  files. 

The  high  mountain  behind  Assisi  is 
the  Monte  Subasio,  3620  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  one  of  the  ravines 
descending  from  it  is  the  Sanctuary  delle 
Carceri,  where  St.  Francis  retired  for 
his  devotions.  There  is  a  bridle-path 
across  its  flank  to  Nocera  on  the  Via. 
Flaminia,  but  over  a  country  of  no 
interest  except  to  the  geologist. 

A  road  descends  rapidly  from  As- 
sisi into  the  carriage-route  between 
St.  Maria  degli  Angeli  and  Spello, 
the  distance  to  which  is  about  6  m. 
Travellers  from  Rome  to  Florence 
should  make  at  Foligno  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  visiting  Assisi.  They 
may  thus  diverge  from  the  rly.  at 
Spello,  and  rejoin  it  again  at  the  stat. 
of  Gli  Angeli. 

A  red  limestone,  used  as  marble  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Assisi,  is 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines ;  it 
contains  ammonites  and  other  fossils 
of  our  English  oolitic  rocks,  and  is 
identical  with  that  of  Cesi,  Terni,  Mon- 
ticeUi  N.  of  Tivoli,  and  of  the  S.  decli- 
vities of  the  Alps  in  Lombardy,  Italian 
Tyrol,  &c.,  called  Ammonitico  roaao  by 
the  Italian  geologists. 


Leaving  the  Assisi  or  La  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  Stat.,  the  rly.  and  the  road 
traverse  the  plain  of  the  Topino  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  to  Foligno,  passing 

6  m.  Spelh  Stat,  on  the  1.  hand  of 
which  is  the  town  of  that  name,  with 
2600  Inhab.  (the  Coionia  Julta  ffispel- 
litm  of  the  Romans;,  built  on  a  project- 
ing spur  of  the  red  limestone.  The 
railway  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  town. 
By  the  side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before 
arriving  at  the  modem  entrance,  is  an 
inscription  recording  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Orlando.  The  Roman  gate, 
surmounted  by  3  figures,  a  female  in 
the  centre,  and  a  Senatorial  on  either 
side,  is  well  preserved,  and  is  still 
called  the  Porta  Veneris,  The  streets 
of  Spello  are  very  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  are  mostly  paved  with  brick. 
The  Gothic  Collegiate  ch.  of  8,  M. 
Maggiore  contains  2  companion  frescos 
by  Perugmo;  a  Pietk,  with  his  name  and 
the  date  1521;  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child  with  2  saints.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  on  the  1.,  formerly 
belonging  to  tiie  Baglioni  family, 
are  3  large  firescos  by  Pintwricchio^ 
painted  in  1501,  and  amongst  his  finest 
works,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
a  very  beautiful  painting,  with  the 
painter's  portrait  and  his  name;  the 
Nativity,  with  various  incidents,  such 
as  the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  mie  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  Troilo  Baglioni,  the  Prior  of 
the  ch.,  at  whose  expense  it  was  painted. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  Roman 
tomb  with  bas-reliefs  of  an  equestrian 
fiigure  and  an  inscription;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  vase  for  holy  water.  The  ch. 
of  8.  Andrea^  consecrated  by  Gregory 
IX.  in  1228,  contains  a  large  altarpiece 
hy  Pintwicchio  (1508),  representing  the 
Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
several  saints  in  adoration,  and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  writing 
the  *'Ecce  Agnus"  on  the  ribbon  of 
his  cross :  a  charming  composition ; 
the  St.  John  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael.  A  letter  from  Gentile  Bagli- 
oni, Bishop  of  Orvieto,  to  the  painter, 
has  been  introduced  under  the  thron 
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Among  the  antiquities  of  Spello,  a 
house  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
"Casa  di  Properzio/'  and  gives  the 
poet's  name  to  the  street:  even  his 
tomb  is  shown  on  the  lower  story, 
80  determined  are  the  inhabitants  to 
claim  him  as  their  own,  although  no- 
thing is  known  of  his  exact  birmplace 
except  his  being  an  Umbrian.  In  the 
plain,  near  the  roEuLside,  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre^  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  arch  in  the  Via  deU' 
Arco,  with  the  inscription  b.  divi  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus; 
and  remains  of  another  arch  leading 
to  the  monastery  at  the  top  of  the  town. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  town  is  a 
terrace ;  it  commands  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Topino,  the  town  of  Foligno, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  city 
of  Perugia,  the  conventual  buildings 
of  Assisi,  and  the  tertiary  group  of 
hills  separated  from  that  on  which 
Perugia  stands  by  the  valley  through 
which  the  Tiber  winds  its  way  towards 
Rome  from  Spello,  continuing  across 
the  plain. 

Before  reaching  the  Foligno  Stat., 
the  river  Topino  is  crossed. 

3  m.  FoLiONO  Stat.  {Inns:  Posta, 
Barbacci,  Croce  Bianca,  indifferent. 
Here  is  an  excellent  buffet,  where 
the  trains  from  Ancona  and  Florence 
remain  long  enough  for  dinner,  and 
for  an  early  breakfast  by  the  ex- 
press trains  from  Ancona  and  Rome 
to  Florence.)  Foligno  is  the  an- 
cient Fulginium,  a  place  of  some 
importance  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  Umbrian  cities.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  long  maintained  its 
independence,  but  was  at  last  reduced 
by  Its  more  powerful  neighbours; 
in  1439  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
States  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  active  and 
industrious  episcopal  town  of  13,117 
Inhab.,  and  has  a  reputation  for  its 
cattle,  its  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
especially  of  wax  candles.  Foligno  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes  for  many  years 
prior  to  1831,  and  it  was  a  rare  occur- 


rence that  3  months  passed  without  one. 
In  1831,  however,  they  lost  this  de- 
sultory and  occasional  character,  and 
a  violent  series  of  shocks  occurred 
which  spread  devastation  and  misery 
throughout  the  province.  The  first, 
fortunately,  took  place  in  the  day- 
time, and  did  little  injury,  but  the 
2nd  overthrew  several  edifices,  by  the 
fall  of  which  upwards  of  70  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Foligno  and  Spello. 
From  1831  the  town  remained  free  from 
their  visitations  until  October  1839, 
when  some  undulatory  shocks  were  felt, 
but  fortunately  without  such  serious 
consequences  as  attended  those  of  1833, 
and  they  have  been  felt  again  in  1851 
and  1854.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
towns  which  suffered  most  from  these 
convulsions  are  on  alluvial  deposits, 
while  those  on  the  solid  calcareous 
rock,  as  Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  Perugia, 
suffered  comparatively  little. 

Foligno,  like  many  of  the  smaller 
Italian  cities,  had  also  its  School  of 
Painting:   its  most  celebrated  master 
was  Nicolb  Alunno  or  da  Foligno  (14&S)\ 
Pietro,  his  scholar,  usually  known  as 
Pietro  Antonio  da  Foligno,  Liheratore, 
and  Cagni:    Bartohmmeo    delta    Croce 
appears  still  earlier,  having  painted  a 
picture  for  the  Trinci  family  in  1430, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  San  Salvatore.     Fres- 
cos of  earlier  artists  still  of  this  school 
exist  in  the  ch.   of  San  Gtowinni  De- 
collator  and    in   some   by   Mesastris : 
Liberatore  has  left  frescos  in  the  small 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  dellaFiamingba, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Perugia.    Of  Pietro  da  Foligno 
there  are  several  Maestas  in  the  town, 
especially  those  over  the  door  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco  (1499)  and 
over  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  of  Saiita 
Lucia    (1471).      The    many    Maestas 
which  may  be  seen  all  about  Foligno^ 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  arc 
by  the  pupils  of  Nicolo  and  Pietro. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Feli- 
cianus,  has  preserved  one  of  its  me- 
diseval  entrances,  a  doorway  openinf 
on  the  principal  piazza.  The  door  I* 
round-headed;  on  each  side  are  liotf 
supporting  columns;  round  it  are 
some  archaic  sculptures,  the  Evangelic 
emblems,  the    Signs  of   the    Zodiac. 
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heads   of   saints,  &c.      The    fa9ade, 
which  is  the  only  part    left  of  the 
original  structure,  was  erected  in  1201. 
In  a  small  chamber  in  the  campanile 
are  some  faded  frescos   of  the   ISth 
cent.,  representing  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  the  Crucifixion,  &c.    The  in- 
terior has  been  modernised,  and  has  a 
baldacchino  of  gilt  wood  and  bronze,  in 
imitation  of  that  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
The  ch.  of  the  Concent  of  8ant'  Anita 
or  deile  Contetse,  with   a   cupola  by 
Bramante,  was  celebrated  in    former 
days  for  the  picture  by  Raphael  called 
the  "  Madonna  di  Foligno,"  and  now 
one  of  the  treasures  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  the  Vatican.     The  ch.  contains  a 
Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Perugino  (?), 
and  a  picture  attributed  to  Lodovico 
Caracoi,  our  Saviour  discovering  him- 
self to  his  disciples  by  the  breaking 
of  bread.     Inside  the  nuns'  convent 
are  a  great    many  pictures    of  the 
Ufflbrian  school,  some  valuable.      In 
the  refectory  are  4  large  frescos  attri- 
buted to  Mezzastris.    In  a  dark  crypt 
chapel  are  some  wall-pictures  of  archaic 
character,    apparently  subjects    from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin.    The  ch.  of  8, 
Nkoolb    preserves   an    altarpiece    by 
Nkcold  Liberatore,  called  Aluimc,  upon 
which    is    painted    the    Resurrection, 
Mary   and    Joseph    worshipping   the 
infant  Saviour,  and,  on  the  pilaster, 
several    full-length    and    half-length 
figures  of  saints.    There  is  also  the 
Coronation  of  the  Viivin,  with    St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot  and  St.  Bernardino, 
with  predella  pictures,  by  the  same 
painter.     The   ch.  of  La  Nunziatella 
contains  a  fresco  by  Femgino,  unfor- 
tunately much   injured,   representing 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord — ^the  angels 
^re   exceedingly    beautiful ;    and    an 
angel  on  panel,  also  attribute  to  Peru- 
gino.   In  the  sacristy  is  a  fine  fresco 
of  the  Entombment,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and    St.  John,  by  Mantegna, 
much  injured.  The  ch.  of  San  Domenico 
is  of  fine  proportions ;  the  walls,  once 
entirely  covered  with  frescos,  are  now 
whitewashed.      In  Santa  Maria  infra 
Portas,  a  very  ancient  church,  the  old 
frescos  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
have  been  repainted :    in  the  chapel, 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  heathen 


temple,  in  which  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
are  alleged  to  have  officiated,  are  re- 
mains of  some  very  early  paintings, 
possibly  of  the  9th  or  10th  century,  or 
even  earlier.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
colossal  half-length  figure  of  Christ  in 
the  act  of  blessing,  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul;  below  are  the  emblems 
of  the  Evangelists  (two  wanting) ; 
within  the  recess  of  a  small  window  is 
Christ  bound  to  a  pillar,  and  a  six- 
winged  seraph.  In  other  parts  of  the 
ch.  are  2  good  wall-paintings  of  S. 
Rocco,  the  Pietk,  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
and  an  aged  St.  Jerome  (ascribed  to 
Alunno),  in  the  act  of  beinp  crowned 
by  2  angels.  In  the  saonstv  is  the 
virgin  and  Child,  probably  the  rem- 
nant of  a  large  wall-picture,  and  St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot,  ascribed  to  Mnnno, 

The  Palazzo  del  Oovemo  has  an  ancient 
chapel,  painted  in  fresco  for  the  Trinci 
family,  once  lords  of  Foligno,  by 
Ottaviano  Nelli  (dated  1424),  an  in- 
teresting specimen  in  ihe  history  of 
Art.  The  paintings  represent  the 
legendary  life  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
also  the  life  and  death  of  Mary  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption. 
The  Crucifixion,  and  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata,  over  the  altar,  are 
of  interior  workmanship.  The  hall 
leading  to  this  chapel  is  also  surrounded 
with  frescos  much  faded.  In  a  large 
empty  hall  are  some  colossal  frescos 
of  ancient  Roman  heroes,  in  style  re- 
sembling that  of  Andrea  di  Castagna. 
There  are  also  other  wall-paintings  in 
this  nefflected  palace,  all,  probably,  of 
the  15tn  cent. 

1^  Palazzo  Oomunale  is  a  large  mo- 
dem edifice  in  tiie  Ionic  style. 

In  the  secularised  ch.  of  the  Betlemme 
a  little  museum  of  pictures,  &c.,  has 
been  collected  from  suppressed  con- 
vents. The  pictures  are  canvas,  panel, 
and  fresco,  mostly  of  the  local  school, 
all  probably  Umbrian,  and  many  at 
least  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.  lM>me 
are  very  archaic  and  curious. 

The  Corao,  called  the  Canopia,  affords 
an  agreeable  walk  along  toe  ancient 
walls  of  the  town. 

I  [4  m. W«  ot  Foligno,  ufKm  an  elevation 
I  on  the  bank  of  the  Timia,  the  Tinia  of 
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the  Romans,  is  Bevagna,  which  retains 
almost  unchanged  its  ancient  name 
Mevania,  celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets 
for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  still 
famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  cattle. 
Strabo  mentions  Mevania  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  of  Umbria. 
Here  Vitellius  took  post  as  if  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  em- 
pire against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after 
withdrew  his  forces.  This  city,  being 
in  a  low,  foggy  district, '  is  alluded  to 
as  the  Mevania  N^uhsa  by  Propertius : 
it  contsdns  some  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Mevania  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions on  the  Via  Flaminia,  before  that 
highway  was  diverted  by  Spoleto  and 
Terni,  during  the  Empire. 

A  road  of  6  m.  leads  ftom  Foligno 
to  MoNTEFALGo  (it  may  be  reached 
by  one  of  3  m.  from  Bevagna),  a 
very  picturesque  town  upon  a  hill ;  a 
cross-road  from  Montefaico  to  Trcvi 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus. 
At  Montefaico  are  some  churches  cele- 
brated for  their  paintings. 

Ch,  of  San  Francesco^  once  entirely 
painted  in  fresco,  still  has  many  re- 
mains of  early  art;  the  choir  is  covered 
with  frescos  representing  the  life  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli,  signed  and 
dated  1452:  beneath  are  a  series  of 
portraits  of  several  personages  of  the 
Order,  and  under  the  window  3  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Benozzo  himself, 
or  according  to  some  of  Giotto.  These 
paintings  are  interesting  as  early  spe- 
cimens of  Benozzo's  style,  but  are  in- 
ferior to  his  later  works  at  S.  Gimi- 
gnano  and  Pisa.  The  first  altarpiece 
on  rt.  on  entering  the  ch.  was  also 
painted  by  Benozzo  in  1452  :  it  repre* 
sents  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints; 
on  either  side  are  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome ;  the  vault  and  arch 
are  probably  painted  by  Pietro  da  Fo- 
ligno. The  Virgin  on  the  W.  altar, 
with  SS.  Francis  and  Louis,  the  Eternal 
Father  above,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
works  (1510)  of  Tiberio  cT  Assisi.  The 
next  chapel  has  frescos  relative  to '  S. 
Bernardino,  dated  1451,  probably  by  the 
school  of  Matteo  di  Gualdo,  In  the  5th 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  del 
Soccorso,  by  Ottaviano  Nelli  or,  possibly 
Melanzio,    On  the  1,  of  the  entrance  is 


!  a  PresepiOf  of  the  school  of  Perngino, 
probably  by  Tiberio  d* Assisi,  In  the 
first  chapel  on  1.  is  a  good  Virgin  eo- 
throned,  with  2  Saints,  by  the  same 
painter,  dated  1570  (Passavant  says  oq 
rt.,  with  the  date  1510).  The  frescos 
of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
next  chapel  have  been  destroyed  by  re- 
painting. 

Ch.  of  rUluminata  :  the  interior  lias 
been  painted  in  fresco  by  the  pupils  of 
Perugino  and  by  Pietro  da  Foligno ;  the 
part  that  remains  undestroved  by  re- 
painting shows  how  beautiful  this  ch. 
must  have  been.  The  Martyrdom  of 
the  Patron  Sednt  of  the  ch.  (a  beaatifdl 
young  woman)  is  by  I^ancesco  Melamio, 
a  native  painter ;  the  picture  of  adoring 
angels,  above  this,  is  said  to  be  by 
Fra  Angelico,  The  Nativity,  the  Ado* 
ration  of  the  Magi,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  Christ  in  ue  Tomb,  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  are  by 
Melanzw, 

Ch,  of  8,  Leonardo  has  over  the  high 
altar  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  ChUd 
with  Saints,  dated  1515,  by  Melanzio. 

Ch.  of  San  Fortvnato^  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Treyi. 
The  paintings  over  the  door,  St.  Francis, 
St  Bernardino,  and  St.  Sebastian,  are 
by  Mezzastris.  Although  a  great  part 
of  this  ch.  appears  to  have  been 
painted  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli,  only  one 
fragment  now  remains,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  an  Angel, 
and  the  name  of  the  painter,  with 
the  date  (1450).  In  the  choir  is  a 
painting  by  Melanzio,  dated  1498.  la 
the  cloisters,  a  chapel  entirely  painted 
bv  Tiberio  d'  Assisi;  they  represent  in- 
cidents in'  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  and 
the  publication  of  the  indulgence 
granted  to  his  church,  the  Porziuncula ; 
the  Eternal  Father,  on  the  Tault,  is 
dated  1512.  The  pictures  in  the  choir 
(date,  149*2),  the  Virgin,  St.  Fortunatns, 
and  3  other  saints,  are  by  Melanzio. 

Ch.  of  San  Bartohmmeo.  St.  Oatherioe 
between  SS.  Vincent  and  Nicholas,  by 
Lo  Spagna, 

Montefaico  rises  picturesquely  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain ;  the  views  froff 
it  are  beautiful.] 

The  rly.  from  Perugia  joins  the  Via 
Flaminia  at  Foligno.      An  excellent 
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road  leads  to  Ancona,  b^  Tolentino, 
Macerata,  and  Loreto,  with  branches 
to  Camerino  and  Fabriano  (Rte.  88) ; 
another  by  the  Furlo  Pass  to  Fano 
(Rte.  89) ;  and  a  third  to  Massa,  Todi, 
and  Nami,  hj  Bevagna,  following  the 
more  ancient  line  of  the  Via  Flhminia, 
but  qnite  unfit  for  carriages.  The  rly. 
from  Florence  and  Perugia  joins  here 
that  from  Bologna  and  Ancona  to  Rome. 
On  leaving  Foligno  the  line  runs 
through  the  Talleys  of  the  Clitumnus 
andMaroggia,  passing  near  S.  Eraclio,  to 

6  m.  Trevi  Stat. 

Trevi,  the  Trebia  of  Pliny,  in  a 
very  picturesiiae  situation,  upon  a  hill 
on  the  1.,  with  1160  Inhab.  In  its 
ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Zagrime, 
about  i  m.  below  the  town,  is  a  large 
and  admirably-preserved  fresco  by 
Perugino;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  angels,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  with  a  landscape  background 
and  several  figures  in  the  distance. 
It  is  distinguishable  for  great  delicacy, 
clearness  and  refinement  of  colour.  It 
is  inscribed  with  the  painter's  name. 
There  is  also  here  a  fresco  of  the  De- 
position, by  Lo  Spagna,  with  St.  Ubaldo 
in  a  lunette  above.  From  the  ch.  of  San 
Martino,  outside  the  gate,  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  town,  all  the  important 
pictures  have  been  removed.  In  the 
external  chapel  are  the  fine  frescos  of 
Lo  Spagna  (of  the  date  1511),  the 
Assumption,  with  4  saints  below,  and 
the  distant  view  of  a  town,  possibly 
Trevi.  The  ch.  of  8.  Emiliano  & 
an  interesting  old  edifice.  In  the 
Municipal  Palace  some  valuable  pic- 
tures have  been  lately  placed.  Amongst 
the  most  noticeable  are  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  hjLo  Spagna,  and  a  Gothic 
triptych  on  which  are  depicted  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion,  of  the  early 
Umbrian  or  Florentine  school. 

Soon  after  leaving  Trevi  the  rly. 
Tuns  close  to  the  Clitumnus,  **  the  fame 
of  which  is  united  [by  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  with  the  triumphs  of  Rome  and 
the  Capitol  itself:  "— 

"  Hinc  alU,  Clitmnne,  greges,  et  mayima  tannu 
Yictinuk,  anpe  tao  perfosi  fltunine  sacro, 
Romooos  ad  templaDeamdaxere  triumphogr" 

Oeorg.,  ii.  146. 


Trevi  will  be  the  nearest  point  on 
the  rly.  to  reach  its  sources  and  the 
Temple,  the  distance  being  about  3  m. 
A  light  carriage  may  be  hired  to  visit 
these  interesting  sites,  and  afterwards 
the  ch.  of  San  Giacomo,  so  as  to  reach 
Spoleto  in  about  2  hrs. 

Before  arriving  at  Le  Vene  is  the 
small  ancient  temple  on  the  rt.,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  described  by  Pliny 
as  dedicated  to  the  river-god  Clitum- 
nus. The  road  passes  at  the  back  of  the 
edifice.  The  river,  which  rises  at  a  short 
distance  further  on,  is  still  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  Clitwmo  and  Clitunno, 
There  are,  however,  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  authenticity  of  the 
temple  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  temple  itself  is  described  by  Pliny 
as  having  been  an  ancient  edifice  in 
his  day,  but  antiquaries  and  archi- 
tects agree  in  regarding  the  present 
building  as  more  modem,  bearing 
evidence  of  the  corruption  of  art,  and 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
The  representation  of  Christian  em- 
blems, such  as  bunches  of  grapes  and 
the  cross  on  the  fa9ade  and  upon  the 
tympanum  towards  the  road,  as  well 
as  the  labarum  over  the  altar,  do  not 
appear  more  recent  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  has 
endeavoured  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  by  stating  that,  when  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  chapel, 
the  interior  was  modernised.  "  The 
temple,"  says  a  godd  authority  on  such 
points,  **can  hardly  be  that  structure 
which  the  younger  Pliny  describes  as 
ancient  even  in  his  time ;  for,  instead 
of  columns  besoratched  with  the  non- 
sense of  an  album,  here  are  columns 
coupled  in  the  middle  of  the  front  with 
those  on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in 
any  classical  antiquity ;  here  are  spind 
colunms,  which,  so  hx  from  being  cha- 
racters of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline." — Forsyth, 

The  fa9ade  towards  the  river  con- 
sists of  a  pediment  supported  by  4 
columns  and  2  Corinthian  piers,  two 
of  the  columns  with  spiral  flutings, 
the  others  covered  with  fish-scaled 
carvings,  all  resting  on  a  solid  base- 
I  ment   entered   by   a   circuUr-headed 
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door,  opening  into  a  chamber,  the  roof 
of  which  is  formed  of  horizontal  slabs  of 
marble,  on  which  are  engraved  some 
mutilated  inscriptions  in  fine]  Roman 
letters,  one  containing  the  name  of 
a  certain  Septimiua  Pleheius^  and  pos- 
sibly belonging  to  the  edifice  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  peristyle  is  reached  by 
two  doors  (one  closed),  approached  by 
stairs;  out  of  this  opens  the  small 
chapel ;  the  decorations  over  the  altar 
and  ciborium  are  in  the  same  style  as 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice,  cti- 
dently  early  Christian,  the  labarum  of 
Constantine  being  one  of  the  orna- 
ments. The  sculptures  on  the  pedi- 
ment towards  the  road,  and  which  is 
coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  bnildins, 
is  very  like  some  of  those  of  the  5tn 
or  6th  centy.  at  Ravenna. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  ex- 
isting building  ma^  be  considered  at 
least  to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
the  time  of  Pliny ;  and  English  travel- 
lers will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to 
the  tradition  which  has  been  accepted 
and  celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  (S. 
Salvatore). 

**  But  thou,  Clitnmmu !  in  \hj  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  Uiat  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost 

rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 
^irely  that   stream   was   unprofiemed  by 

slaughters-' 
A   mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest 

daughters  1 
And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  firom  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 

bubbUng  tales."  CkOdt  Harold. 

Ze  Vene  (a  name  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  springs).  Here  are  the 
sources  of  ue  Clitumnus ;  they  issue 
close  to  the  road  from  the  Secondary 
limestone,  as  an  abundant  and  peren- 
nial stream  of  pure  crystal  water.  The 
village  on  the  height  above  is  Pissig- 


buno,  with  a  rained  castle.  Further  od, 
and  off  the  road  on  1.,  are  the  villages  of 
Campello  and  Bianca.  About  halfway 
between  there  and  Spoleto,  in  the  vil* 
lage  of  8,  OiacomOf  is  a  ch.  containing 
in  the  tribune  some  good  frescos  by 
Lo  Spagnot  dated  1526.  Below  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Saint  and  2  of  his 
miracles;  above,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Madonna.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
has  been  repainted,  but  all  the  rest  is 
admirably  preserved.  On  the  1.  S.  Se- 
bastian, S.  Roch,  S.  Fabian,  with  Virgin 
and  Saints  and  Angels  above  (1527). 

The  approach  to  Spoleto  is  fine.  It 
"  offers  a  rich  promise  of  enjoyment  to 
the  seeker  after  the  picturesque,  in  its 
towers,  castles,  and  forest  background; 
and  few  places  afford  so  many  grand 
and  beautiful  objects  for  the  sketch- 
book; its  old  fortress,  and  its  vast 
aqueduct,  one  of  the  loftiest  known, 
spanning  a  ravine  in  which  it  is  a  sin* 
gularly  fine  object  when  seen  firom 
the  various  heights,  make  up,  with  the 
beautiful  country  around  them,  some  of 
the  very  finest  landscapes  in  nature." 
— Brockedon. 

10  m.  Spoleto  Stat.,  ^  m.  from  the 
town.    Carriages  at  the  stat. 

Spoleto.  {Inns:  La  Posta,  improved, 
*^  clean  and  comfortable,  charges  mode> 
rate;"  the  All)ergo  Nuovo.)  This 
ancient  city  contains  11,170  Inhab.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  for  the 
united  dioceses  of  Spoleto,  Beva^a, 
and  Trevi ;  its  bishopric  is  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  St.  Peter,  the  1st  bishop 
having  been  St.  Brizius,  ▲.d.  50.  Spo- 
leto is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill, 
surmounted  by  a  castle ;  a  modern  road 
leads  up  in  zigzags.  It  has  some 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloth. 
'  Spoleto  was  the  Spoletium  of  the 
Romans,  **  colonised  ▲.u.c.  512.  25 
years  afterwards  it  withstood,  according 
to  Livy,  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  on  his  march  through  Umbria,  after 
the  battle  of  Thrasimene.  This  resist- 
ance had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  genenl 
towards  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to 
draw  off  his  forces  into  Picennm.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,   that 
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Polybins  makes  no  mention  of  this 
attack  upon  Spoleto,  but'expressly  states 
that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to 
approach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead 
his  anny  to  the  sea-coast.  Spoletium 
appears  to  ha^e  ranked  high  among  the 
municipal  cities  of  Italy,  but  it  suffered 
seyerely  from  proscription  in  the  civil 
wars  of  MariusandSylla." — Dr.Cramer. 

During  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  were  the  first  2  Lombard 
States  which  established  themselTes  as 
duchies  with  a  kind  of  independent 
sovereignty.  While  that  of  Benevento, 
which  set  the  first  example,  had  spread 
over  half  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Spoleto  included  within  its 
territory  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  by  Charlemagne,  the 
dukes  of  Spoleto,  like  the  other  petty 
princes  of  Ital^,  became  vassals  of  the 
empire;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
they  reasserted  their  independence,  and 
exercised  their  ancient  Lombard  rights. 
When  the  Countess  Matilda  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  reign 
of  Gregory  VIL,  her  extensive  fiefs  of 
the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  the  city  notwithstanding 
continued  to  preserve  its  municipal 
government,  and  indeed  maintained  it 
so  effectually  that  the  popea  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  specific  decrees  for 
depriving  it  of  its  rights.  Among 
the  casualties  to  which  ats  strong  posi- 
tion and  independent  government  ex- 
posed it  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  was  its  siege 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  citizens 
sallied  from  their  walls  and  gave  him 
battle,  but  they  fled  before  the  charge 
of  the  Grcrman  cavalry :  the  town  was 
given  up  to  pillage  for  2  days,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  During  the  events  which  followed 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  subse- 
quent invasion  of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Perugia, 
and  the  other  neighfaiounng  towns,  were 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  republic. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  occupies  a  commanding 
situation  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town:  it  dates  from  the  period  of 
its  Lombard  dukes,  and  stUl  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 


architecture.  The  5  arches  of  the  fiii9ade 
are  supported  by  ancient  columns,  in- 
troduced, it  is  said,  from  the  design 
of  Bramante  when  the  edifice  was  mo- 
demised.  The  firieze  is  ornamented 
with  griffons  and  arabesques,  and  at 
each  extremity  is  a  stone  pulpit  facing 
the  piazza.  Over  the  portico  is  a 
large  mosaic,  representing  the  Saviour 
throned  between  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Salaemust  with  the  date  1207, 
a  work  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
revival.  The  central  Gothic  window  is 
of  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  symbols 
of  the  4  Evangelists.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  also  interesting,  though 
modernized  in  1644  by  a  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  Barberini  fitmily.  The 
frescos  of  the  choir  were  painted  by 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and  finished  after 
his  death  by  Fra  Diamante^  his  friend, 
in  1470 ;  they  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  and  her  Coronation,  but  they 
have  suffered  from  time  and  restora- 
tions. The  winter  choir  is  ricbly 
earved,  the  designs  of  the  wood-work 
being  attributed  to  Bramantej  as  the 
picture  on  panel  is  to  Lo  Spagna.  The 
chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  choir  contains  the 
tomb  of  Fra  F.  Lippt,  who  died  here  in 
1469,  from  the  effects  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lu- 
crezia  Butl,  whose  affections  he  had  won, 
and  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  ashes  of  the  painter  to 
Florence:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  Opposite  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Orsini  family. 
The  Madonna,  by  Annihale  Caracci, 
has  been  injured  by  recent  attempts 
to  restore  it  The  chapel,  which  now 
serves  as  a  baptistery,  is  painted  in 
fresco.  There  are  4  subjects  on  the 
vault — Adam  as  the  beginning  (  Oriqo), 
Noah  {Onteritas),  Moses  (J^x  i^ettts), 
Melchizedek  (  Origo  Nova  Legis),  all  in 
the  style  of  Giulio  Romano :  the  font 
of  travertine  has  bas-relieft  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  a  fair  work.  The  chape^ 
first  on  the  right  contains  a  fresco,  n^ 
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moeh   iDJiued,   attributed   to 
Ttechw, 

The  Gothic  ch.  of  S.  Dtmadeo^ 
striped  red  aod  white,  pniwoifit  a  good 
oopjof  the  Traiisfigaratio&  of  Baphael, 
which  the  inhabitants  attribote  to  GuUio 
Bomatto.  The  Gothic  ch.  of  S.  Giaoamni 
hat  a  rich  doorway  of  the  16th  oentnrj. 
In  the  ch.  of  8.  Maria  de  Anne  is  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Lo  Spagna,  The  very  old  ch.  of  & 
Pietro,  outside  the  Roman  gate,  is 
worthy  of  a  visit,  at  an  example  of 
Lombard  architecture,  the  fitmt  of 
which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hope  for  its 
great  profusion  of  sculpture.  On  the 
W.  front  angels,  men,  monsters  and 
devils  in  combat.  The  interior  has 
been  modernised. 

The  PcUazzo  PubUico,  or  Commu- 
fwle,  contains  an  interesting  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  on  the 
Orb,  with  4  Saints,  b^  Lo  Spagna, 
formerly  on  one  of  ^e  inner  walls  of 
the  citaael,  and  removed  here  in  1800 
for  better  preservation. 

The  Piazza  ddla  Porta  Nuova  has 
a  small  Madonna,  with  a  bine  veil,  in 
fresco,  painted  in  1502  by  CriveUij  a 
native  artist. 

The  Citadel  (JjA  Rooca)  should  be 
visited  by  every  traveller  who  wishes 
to  enjoy  a  most  extensive  view  of 
the  country.  Permission  is  readily 
granted.  It  is  a  massive  building  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  rampart,  and 
occupies  a  picturesque  and  command- 
ing position,  completely  overlooking 
the  town :  it  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  during  the  Gk>thic  war,  and 
repaired  by  Narses.  It  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albomoz,  and  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  V.  It  was  until 
lately  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Papal  Government  as  a 
military  post,  and,  being  garrisoned 
by  a  corps  of  the  Pope's  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, was  besieged  by  the  Italian 
invading  army ;  its  garrison,  of  whom 
aboat  300  were  Irishmen,  after  de- 
fending themselves  bravely  for  several 
lOurs,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (Sept. 
8tii,  1860)  on  their  enemy  obtain- 
le  the  command  of  the  surrounding 
eights — the  besieging  having  suffered 
lore  severely  than   the  besieged  in 


killed  and  wounded.  The  view  from  the 
walls  embraces  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Clitnmnns,  the  Apennines  from  the  Pass 
of  Monte  Somma  to  the  high  peak 
above  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  and  CSt^  di 
Castello,  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Foligno^  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Assisi,  Spello^  and  scores  of  villages 
scattered  upon  the  plain.  Beneath  the 
more  modem  foundations  of  the  castle, 
near  the  city  gate,  some  remains  of  po- 
lygonal walls  are  still  viable. 

The  Aqueduct,  called  the  Ponte  delle 
Torri,  crossing  the  deep  valley  which  se- 
parates the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  boilt 
from  the  opposite  mountain,  serves  both 
as  an  aqueduct  and  a  bridge.  Its  height 
is  266  ft,  and  the  len|^  676.  The 
aqueduct  is  supported  by  a  range  of  10 
very  lofty  pointed  brick  arches  onjstone 
piers,  ancl  is  siud  to  have  been  bcdlt  by 
Theodelapios,  the  third  duke  of  Spoleto, 
in  604.  It  bears,  however,  evidence  of 
repairs  and  additions  long  subsequent 
to  the  Lombard  period,  and  its  sub- 
structions, and  the  body  of  the  9  piers, 
are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  original 
structure.  The  water  which  supplies 
the  town  and  castie  is  carried  over  it  by 
a  covered  canal  from  Monte  Loco ;  and 
at  a  lower  level,  but  still  at  a  frightful 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravioe, 
is  the  roadway ;  there  is  a  wider  space 
with  benches  in  the  centre,  to  allow  the 
passing  traveller  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
fine  scenery  around. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto  con- 
sist of  the  arch  through  which  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta 
delta  Fuga  and  Porta  d*Annibalej  from 
the  tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed 
in  his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  re- 
mains of  Roman  temples ;  that  of  the 
Crocijisso  outside  the  town  preserves 
part  of  the  walls  and  the  columns  of 
a  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Con- 
cord, with  the  facade  of  a  very  early 
Christian  church ;  in  that  of  S,  Andrea 
tiie  fluted  marble  Corinthian  columns 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  and  in  that  of  S.  Oitdiano 
are  some  firagments  of  the  Temple  of 
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Mars.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a 
ruin  still  called  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric.  Beyond  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bed, 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since ;  but 
unfortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently allowed  it  to  be  again  covered 
up  in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading 
towards  Foligno. 

Outside  the  town  are  the  ancient 
churches  of  S,  Paolo  and  S,  BonzianOf 
both  completely  modernized  within,  but 
retaining  parts  of  their  ancient  fa9ades. 
In  the  ch.  of  S,  GHacotnOy  4  m.  off,  are 
several  frescos  by  Lo  Spagna,  painted 
in  1526-27,  some  of  his  last  works. 
In  S.  Paolo,  to  be  entered  from  the 
cloisters,  are  remains  of  very  old  paint- 
ings— the  Creation  of  Eve  and  other 
Bible  histories,  probably  earlier  than 
the  10th  century.  The  ch.  of  S,  Agos- 
tino  del  Crocipsso  is  a  very  ancient 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  basilica, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Constantine ; 
the  sculptured  ornaments  on  the  front, 
where  the  cross  has  been  introduced, 
are  very  good,  especially  the  doorway. 

1  m.  E.  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
aqaeduct,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
spar  of  the  Apennines  and  beautifully 
Wooded,  is  *  Monte  Luco,  with  its  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Giuliano,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and  its  nu- 
merous hermitages.  Monte  Luco  was 
inade  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage 
by  St.  Isaac  of  Syria,  a.d.  628,  and 
it  has  since  had  some  celebrity  among 
tbe  monastic  establishments  of  Italy. 
The  road  leading  to  it,  which  is  a 
steep  ascent  of  2  m.,  only  practicable 
on  horse  or  on  foot,  commands  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  of  the  val- 
ley. The  monastery  dates  from  the 
lOth  century  ;  but  the  great  attraction 
of  the  spot  is  its  beautiful  position,  and 
Its  grove  of  oaks,  which  have  been 
protected  and  preserved  by  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Spoleto.  One  of 
these  fine  trees  is  said  to  be  not 
less  than  105  ft.  high,  and  41  ft.  in 
circumference.  For  Excursion  to  the 
Clitummu,  via  St.  Giacomo,  see  above. 

Cent.  /^--1875. 


A  carriage-road  is  completed  from 
Spoleto  to  Norcia,  following  the  course 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nera.  It 
is  to  be  continued  across  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  to  Arquata, 
from  which  it  is  already  open  to 
Ascoli  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
(See  Rte.  99.) 

On  leaving  the  Spoleto  Stat,  the  rly. 
quits  the  line  of  the  pos^road  to  enter 
and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia, 
until  it  reaches  the  Pass  of  Baldiuni^ 
traversing  here  the  chain  of  La  Somoa 
by  a  tunnel  1726  yds.  (1600  metres) 
long,  to  descend  afterwards  the  Valley 
of  La  Serra  (a  narrow  ravine,  to  carry 
the  rly.  through  which  was  attended 
with  great  engineering  difficulties,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  portion),  which 
it  follows  until  debouching  into  the 
plain  of  the  Nera,  near  the  picturesque 
mediseval  fortification  of  La  Bocca  di 
San  Zenone,  and  La  Madonna  della 
Misericordia,  before  arriving  at  the 

18  m.  TVmtStat. 

Terni. — Inns:  Hdtel  de  TEurope, 
in  the  Piazza;  very  civil  people. 
H.  d' Angleterre,  nearer  to  the  rly.  stat., 
equally  good  and  comfortable ;  H.  Tre 
Golonne,  There  are  omnibuses  to  and 
from  the  rly. 

This  interesting  town,  occupying  the 
site  of  ancient  Interamna,  between  the  2 
branches  of  the  river  Nar,  is  a  very 
thriving  place.  It  has  a  Pop.  of  783S 
souls,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  i  ron,  and  glass,  and  establishments 
for  winding  silk  from  the  cocoons.  It 
claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of 
the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assuuta,  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  BeminL  Its  high  altar  is  rich 
in  marbles. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Francesoa  is  an 
interesting  edifice  of  the  13th  centy., 
with  a  good  Lombard  portal,  and  a 
square  bell-tower  with  2  ranges  of 
windows,  the  interior  modernized,  ex- 
cept an  ancient  chapel  on  rt.  of  the 
choir,  containing  frescos  bearing  the 
date  of  1301,  and  representing  the  In- 
ferno on  one  wall  and  numerous  saints 
behind  the  altar:    all  are   coarse  ir 
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execution,  and  of  the  early  Umbrian 
school.  Over  the  altar  in  the  rt.-hand 
transept  is  a  good  painting  of  the  same 
school,  of  the  15th  ceuty.,  of  the  Virgin 
and  4  saints  on  a  gold  ground.  There 
is  little  in  the  other  churches  of  Temi 
to  require  notice. 

The  Antiquities  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  circular 
temple  in  the  ch.  otSan  Salvatore,  called 
by  the  local  antiquaries  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun ;  vestiges  of  another  build- 
ing, called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in 
the  cellars  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
and  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa  Spada. 
Some  Roman  inscriptidns  are  also  pre- 
served in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  on  the 
Promenade  behind  the  cathedral,  where 
there  is  a  modem  bust  of  Tacitus,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  great  interest  of  Temi  is  derived 
from  the  Caduta  delle  Marmore,  so 
celebrated  as  the  "Falls  of  Terni."* 
They  are  about  5  m.  from  the  town : 
the  excursion  will  occupy  from  3  to  4 
hrs.  The  charges  for  conveyances  are 
uo  longer  arbitrary,  having  been  fixed 
as  follows  by  the  municipal  authorities : 
for  1  traveller,  5  frs. ;  for  2,  7  frs. ;  and 
for  every  additional  one,  2  frs.  That 
of  the  guides  has  also  been  fixed  at  3 
frs.  for  one  or  more  visitors.  The  guides 
are  also  obliged  to  exhibit  the  tariff 
published  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
In  every  case  it  will  be  better  to  apply 
to  the  innkeeper  to  furnish  carriages, 
or  to  oome  to  an  understanding  with 
their  owners.  The  carriage-road  to  the 
top  of  the  Falls  is  a  long  and  steep 
ascent.  A  shorter  and  level  road  leads 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  to  the 
gate  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  whence  on 
foot  it  is  a  short  walk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ascent,  and  ladies  will  find  donkeys 
at  Papigno  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
Cascades. 

The  best  plan  to  adopt,  especially 

*  Persons  arriving  from  Rome  by  the  morning 
train  will  reach  Temi  at  10},  and  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  Falls  on  the  same  day, 
the  evening  being  the  most  favourable  time. 
They  «an  proceed  on  the  following  morning  to 
Florence  or  Anona.  Travellers  coming  from 
either  by  the  2  latter  routes,  arriving  in  the  even- 
ing, mu^t  sleep  at  Ternl.  see  the  Falls  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  leave  Temi  by  an  after- 
noon train,  reaching  Rome  in  the  evening. 


when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  will  be 
to  proceed  in  the  carriage  to  the  som- 
mitof  the  ascent,  about  5  m.,  where  the 
roads  to  Rieti  and  Pie  di  Luco  separate, 
sending  back  the  vehicle  to  Papi^o ;  to 
visit  the  top  of  the  Falls,  which  is  close 
by,  by  an  easy  path ;  and  then  descend 
to  the  so-called  Pavilion  of  Napoleon^ 
and  fiH>m  there  by  a  rather  precipitous 
path,  to  the  Nera,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  a  Natural  Bridge,  under  which  the 
united  streams  are  lost  for  about  100 
yai*ds.  Here  donkeys  will  be  found 
to  ascend  to  the  Belvedere,  from  which 
will  be  the  finest  view  of  the  united 
Falls.  Descend  again  to  the  bridge,  from 
which  a  path  suited  for  donkeys,  of 
about  2  m.,  leads  to  Papigno. 

After  leaving  Temi  the  road,  which 
is  that  to  Rieti  (Rte.  98),  for  nearly 
3  m.  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Nar,  as 
far  as  Papigno,  a  village,  from  which  a 
path  of  2  m.  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Falls.  The  road  thence  ascends,  and 
2  m.  reaches  the  spot  near  where  the 
Velino  dashes  over  the  precipice.  There 
are  therefore  two  points  of  view — that 
from  above  and  that  from  below — seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  latter,  or  the  lower  view,  is  by 
iar  the  best;  but  travellers  must  see 
both,  and  accordingly  should  follow  the 
directions  of  the  guides.  The  bed  of 
the  river  above  the  Falls  is  about  50  ft. 
wide,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is 
7  m.  an  hour.  After  seeing  the  Falls 
from  the  summit,  the  next  point  of 
view  is  that  afforded  by  a  small  build- 
ing on  a  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom, 
which  was  erected  by  Pius  VI.  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  First  Napoleou. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Falls  is  scarcely 
visible  firom  here,  but  the  scene  not- 
withstanding is  full  of  grandeur.  A 
path  leads  from  this  building  down 
the  valley  to  a  point  where  me  Nar 
is  crossed  by  a  natural  brid^,  from 
which  another  on  the  opposite  bank 
will  lead  to  the  point  where  he  finds 
himself  immediately  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Nera  and  Velino,  and 
opposite  the  cataract.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  view  from  this  side  of 
the  valley,  particularly  from  the  little 
summer-house  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
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which  commands  the  whole  height  of 
the  cascade  in  all  its  magnificence. 
Those  travellers  who  have  only  time 
for  one  view  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  much  the  finest  There  is  ano- 
ther from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  Falls  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country :  it  embraces  the 
plain  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains behind  Pid  di  Luco,  described  in 
Rtes.  98  and  142  of  Handbook  of  S,  Italy, 
The  Falls  of  Terni  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described,  that  we  shall  merely 
add  such  historical  facts  as  may  be  use- 
ful, and  quote  the  beautiful  passage  from 
Lord  Byron,  in  whose  judgment,  *' either 
from  above  or  below,  they  are  worth  all 
the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland 
put  together;  the  Staubach,  Beichen- 
bach,  Pisse  Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz,  8cc,, 
are  rills  in  comparative  appearance :" — 

"  The  roar  of  waters  1— from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  ]  rafAi  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  t  where  they  howl  and  hiss» 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrong  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  Jfet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 
And  mounts  in  sprays  the  sides,  and  thence 

again 
Retnms  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  Tound,. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald:— how  profound 
The  gulf  I  and  bow  the  giant  element 
From  ro^  to  rock  le^MS  with  d^iious  bound. 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  whidi,  downward  worn 
and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  diasms  a  fear- 
ful vent 
To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  ftxnn  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  anew  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gusUngly, 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  .-—Look 

back! 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Cbaming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless 
cataract, 

Horribly  beautiftil  1  but  on  the  verge. 
From  ^e  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
Ad  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  Is  torn 
By  the  lUstracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  briUiant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
shorn: 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
1x>ve  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

Ckilde  HaroUL. 


Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  these 
stanzas,  remarks  the  singular  circum- 
stance *'  that  2  of  the  finest  cascades  in 
Europe  should  be  artificial — this  of  the 
Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli."  * 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  The  valley  of 
the  Velinns  was  subject  t<^  frequent  in- 
undations from  the  river,  which  was  so 
charged  with  calcareovs  matter  that  it 
choked  up  its  bed  with  traxertlne  de- 
posits, and  thns  subjected  the  plains 
of  Rieti  to  constant  inundations  from 
the  IsLkes  which  it  traversed  at  that 
part  of  its  eourse.  "  The  drainage  of 
the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the 
occasio^  overflow  of  these  lakes  and 
of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by 
Curius  DentatQS,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines  (B.c.  271).  He  ca«sed  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  VeUaus, 
throagk  which  the  waters  of  that 
river  were  carried  into  the  Nera  over 
a  precipice  of  several  huadred  feet.  It 
appears  from  Cic«:x>  and  frx>m  Tacitos 
that  the  draining  of  the  Velinus  and 
Nera  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  dis- 
pates  between  tne  inhabitants  of  Beate 
and  Interamna.** — JDr.  Cramer. 

In  one  of  these  disputes,  whieh  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero 
was  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate,  who  erected  a  statoe  to  him  for 
his  services  on  the  occasion.  For  nearly 
1 5  centuries  from  its  first  excayation  the 
Curian  channel  continued  to  relieve  the 
valley  of  its  superabundant  waters ;  but 
in  1400  it  was  so  much  obstructed  that 
the  people  of  Rieti  opened  a  oew  one, 
which  was  followed  by  inundations  in 
the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  of 
Terni.  Braccio  da  Montone,  the  lord 
of  Perugia,  interposed^  and  had^  a 
new  channel  cut,  but  it  was  speedily 
filled  up.  From  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  the  inundations 
either  above  or  below  the  Falls  gave 
rise  to  constant  contentiims  between  the 
two  towns;  and  the  celebrated  archi- 
tects SangaUo  and  Fontana  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  works,  but  with  little 

*  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 

fi&U  at  Tivoli  referred  to  was  not  the  modem 

one,  but  ttiat  which  formerly  existed  under  the 

temple;  the  stream  being  now  diverted  to  tb' 

I  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
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success.  FoDtana  adopted  the  old 
Roman  emissary  antil  he  reached  the 
obtuse  angle  which  it  made  towards  the 
precipice ;  he  then  continued  the  canal 
m  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  waters 
entered  the  Nar  at  right  angles.  This, 
added  to  the  contracted  state  of  the 
Nar  at  the  point  of  junction,  blocked 
it  up  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda- 
tions were  the  consequence  in  the  valley 
below.  This  was  not  remedied  until 
1785,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  further  measures  to  protect  the 
lanaholders  of  Terni,  and  a  new  chan- 
nel was  accordingly  cut,  by  which  the 
Velino  is  brought  into  the  Nar  at  a 
more  acute  angle,  which  has  obviated 
the  mischief  complained  of,  and  secured 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  plain  of 
Rieti. 

According  to  Calindri,  the  height 
of  the  Falls  is  375  metres,  or  1230 
English  feet ;  Ricardi,  an.  architect 
of  Temi,  who  is  more  likely,  as  a  resi- 
dent engineer,  to  have  taken  greater 
pains  in  his  measurements,  estimates 
the  upper  Fall  at  50  feet ;  the  se- 
cond, or  the  perpendicular  Fall,  from 
600  to  600 ;  and  the  Ions  sheet  of 
foam  which  forms  the  third  Fall,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  second  to 
the  Nar,  at  240  feet:  making  a  total 
height  of  between  800  and  900  feet. 

The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  Belvedere  and 
lower  Fall  return  to  Temi  is  carried 
along  the  valley  of  the  united  rivers 
through  groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  op- 
posite the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Grazi- 
ani,  one  of  the  residences  of  Queen 
Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
scenery  here  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  mountain-sides  are  covered  with 
timber,  among  which  the  ilex,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  olive  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  lower  slopes  are  rich  in 
mulberry  plantations  and  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at 
Papigno,  to  which  place  they  must  be 
sent  back  after  conveying  the  party  to 
the  upper  Fall. 

From  Temi  an  interesting  road  of 
176  m.  proceeds  through  Rieti,  Aquila, 
Popoli,  and  Sutmoua,  to  Naples  {Hand- 
book for  S,  Italy,  Rte.  142).    There  are 


public  conveyances  in  correspondence 
with  the  rly.  trains  (the  distance  per- 
formed in  4^  hrs.)  every  day  from 
Terni  to  Rieti,  Citta  Ducale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquila,  and  Popoli,  reaching  in 
24  hours  the  Jatter  town,  including  a 
stoppage  of  7  hours  at  Aquila;  at 
Popoli  it  meets  the  diligence  from  Pes- 
cara  to  Naples ;  and  a  more  direct  road 
of  55  m.  to  Rome,  passing  by  St.  Va- 
lentino, Configni,  and  Cantalapo,  but 
through  a  hilly  country. 

From  Temi  the  rly.  follows  nearly 
the  line  of  the  old  post-road  and  the 
course  of  the  Nera  for  8  m.  to  the 

7  m.  Narni  Stat.,  dose  to  the 
Bridge  of  Augustus :  from  'here  the 
town  of  Narni  on  the  1.  is  most  pic- 
turesquely seen. 

Nami  {Inn:  La  Posta).  Narai  is  an 
ancient  Umbrian  city,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  and  varied  country  as 
far  as  the  Apennines.  Its  old  towers 
and  castle  give  it  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance from  many  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  but  it  is  badly  built,  and 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is 
the  Namia  or  Nequinum  of  the  Romans, 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  of 
Pope  John  XVIII.,  and  of  Erasmo  da 
Narni  or  Gattamelata,  the  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  15th  century.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Pop. 
of  3209  souls.  The  castle,  a  square 
edifice,  with  a  high  keep,  is  used  as  a 
prison. 

The  object  of  most  interest  about 
Narni  is  the  ruined  Bridge^  which 
has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  noblest  relics  of  imperial  times. 
It  is  about  I  m.  below  the  railway 
Stat  Here  the  Nar  enters  the  deep  glen, 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  plains 
of  Terni  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber. 
At  the  opening  of  this  defile  the  Bridge 
of  Augustus,  which  formerly  joined  the 
lofty  hills  above  the  river  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Flaminian  Way,  still  spatf 
the  stream  with  its  massive  ruins.  No* 
thing  can  be  imagined  grander  in  itt 

Seneral  effect,  or  more  striking  in  its 
etails,  than  this  fine  ruin,     and  the 
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scenery  by  which  it  is  surroanded.  The 
bridge  was  originally  of  3  arches,  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
foundations  of  the  middle  pier  seem  to 
have  given  way,  and  to  have  thus  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  2  arches  on  th«  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  arch  on  the  1. 
bank  is  still  entire :  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  60  ft.,  and  the  widtn  between 
the  piers  is  little  less  than  30.  Martial 
alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  following 
passage ; — 

"  Se  Jam  parce  mihl,  nee  abutere  Xarnia  Quincto ; 
Perpetuo  llceat  sic  tibi  ponte  Arul."— i,>).  92. 

The  poets  gave  the  Nar  at  this  place 
the  epithet  stjiifurea :  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  waters  de- 
scending from  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines.  The  best  point 
for  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  is  the  more  modern  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
them.  It  presents  many  picturesque 
combinations  for  the  sketchbook,  par- 
ticularly where  the  convent  of  San 
Casciauo,  which  forms  so  beautiful  an 
object  in  the  distance,  is  seen  through 
the  arch  on  the  1.  bank. 

The  Cathedral  of  Narni,  dedicated 
to  S.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
see,  A.D.  369,  is  of  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  13th  century.  It  con- 
tains a  good  picture  of  the  saint.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Oirolamo  has  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Lo  Spagmi,  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  amid  a  hea- 
venly choir,  while  an  assemblage  of 
apostles  and  saints  adore  her  from 
below:  it  is  so  remarkable  both  for 
colouring  and  composition,  that  it  was 
oug  regarded  and  described  as  a  work 
of  Raphael.  A  lunette  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Saints,  in  fresco,  over  the 
ch.-door,  is  a  good  work  of  the  Umbrian 
school  of  the  15th  century. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the 
line  passes  under  a  modern  arch  cut 
in  the  N.  approach  of  the  Bridge  of 
Augustus,  to  follow  for  nearly  10  m. 
the  ravine  of  the  Nera,  running  along 
its  N.  side;  during  the  first  4  along 


the  edges*  of  precipices  and  through 
two  tunnels,  the  working  of  which 
and  of  the  deep  cuttings  presented 
great  engineering  difficulties.  This 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nera  has  few 
inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance  on 
the  rt.  is  the  picturesquely-situated 
village  of  Montoro,  a  fief  of  the 
Partrizzi  family  of  Rome.  At'  the  end 
of  about  8  m.  the  rly.  debouches  into 
the  plain  of  the  Tiber  before  crossing 
that  celebrated  stream  by  a  handsome 
iron  bridge. 

10  m.  Orte  Stat.,  the  town  at  some 
distance  on  rt.,  about  2  m.  above  the 
confinenceof  the  Nera  and  Tiber:  from 
its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
lines  of  rly.,  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  more  importance  now  the  rly. 
to  Orvieto  has  been  completed.  There 
is  a  miserable  Inn,  La  Campana,at  Orte. 
The  town  occupies  the  site  of  Horta,  one 
of  the  military  colonies  of  Augustus.  It 
has  some  ruins  of  a  bridge  attributed  to 
that  emperor,  and  hence  called  the  Ponte 
diAuguatOf  with  remains  of  Roman  baths. 
It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  elevation 
with  precipitous  sides,  pierced  with 
caves,  which  may  have  been  used 
either  as  tombs  or  residences.  Though 
the  town  is  very  dirty,  it  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  affording  fine  views  of  the 
surrounding  country  on  every  side. 
Beneath  it  the  Tiber  is  seen  to  wind 
hither  and  thither  until  lost  in  the 
distance.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agostino  has 
a  good  facade  in  the  style  of  the  1  ^th 
cent. ;  and  the  ch.  of  S.  SilvestrOf  a  fine 
mediaeval  campanile.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  some  of  the  oldest  houses 
had  retained  something  of  an  Etruscan 
character  in  the  depressed  pointed 
arch  of  the  doorways  and  windows,  as 
well  as  iu  their  solid  stone  mode  of 
construction.  Public  conveyances  in 
4i  hrs.  to  Viterbo.  The  view  of  Orte 
from  the  rly.  bridge  is  very  grand. 

[To  the  S.  of  Orte  is  the  pictur- 
esque town  of  Bassanello,  surrounded 
by  mediseval  walls,  on  the  site  of 
Castellum  Amerinumf  a  station  on  the 
Via  Amerina,  near  which  was  the 
estate  of  Calpumius,  father-in-law  of 
Pliny  the  younger.    In  the  Val  d'Orte 
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the  small  lake  called  the  Valdemone 
or  Lago  di  Bassano,  choked  up  with 
rushes,  is  the  ancient  Vadimon  lake, 
whose  floating  islands  are  beanti- 
fhlly  described  in  the  8th  epistle  of 
Pliny,  whose  residence  at  the  Tilla  of 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  The 
l^ks  of  the  lake  are  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  309,  which  completely  destroyed 
their  political  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  A  subsequent  battle  was 
fought  here  by  the  Etruscans  in  alliance 
with  the  Gauls  and  Boii,  but  they  were 
agun  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Dolabella.  A  few  miles  S.E.  of  Bas- 
sanello,  Oalleae,  a  town  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  middle  ages,  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Faliscan  city  of 
Fescennium,  noted  for  the  nuptial  songs 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Carmina 
Fescennina.  3  m.  from  it,  and  about  7  m. 
S.  of  Bassanello,  is  the  village  of  Cor- 
cAuino,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etruscan 
town,  the  name  of  which  is  lost.  ^  m. 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  is  the  Etruscan  inscription  '*  Larth 
Vel  Amies,''  in  letters  15  inches  in 
len^,  cut  in  the  tu&  rock  through 
which  the  ancient  Via  Amerina  was 
carried.  2  m.  from  Corchiano,  on  the 
road  to  Bassanello,  is  a  curious  Etrus- 
can tomb,  called  Ptmtone  del  PonteJ} 

On  leaving  Orte  Stat.,  the  line  runs 
parallel  to  the  Tiber,  passing  2  miles 
from  Gallese,  on  the  rt.,  approaching 
the  river  at 

7  m.  Borghetto  Stat.  .The  nearest 
point  on  the  rly.  to  Civita  Castellana, 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  spots  in  the 
district  for  the  artist  and  antiquary 
(see  Rte.  107a).  For  it,  as  well  as  fur 
Magliauo  and  Otricoli,  conveyances 
will  be  found  at  the  station. 

Leaving  Borghetto,  Soracte  comes 
finely  into  view,  the  line  following 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  very  beau- 
tiful, for  2  m.,  as  fitr  as  Colle  Eoseto, 
along  the  rt.  bank:  here  it  crosses 
the  river,  entering  again  the  Italian 
territory,  and  from  here  follows  the  1. 
bank  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  forming 
the  Sabine  territory,  during  which  the 
traveller  will  have  before  him  the 
entire  length  of  Soracte,  and  the  rich 


meadow  tract  extending  from  its  base 
to  the  Tiber. 

8  m.  Stimigliano  Stat.,  near  the 
village  of  the  same  name  upon  the  hill 
above,  and  from  which  branch  off  roads 
to  the  thickly  peopled  region  of  the 
Sabine  hills.  The  view  of  Soracte  is 
very  fine  here.  The  villages  on  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber 
are  Ponzano^  Feliciano,  Torrita, 

6  m.  Montorso  Stat.,  on  the  Tiber ; 
roads  from  here  to  Poggio  Mirteto^  one 
of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Sabine  terri* 
tory,  the  seat  of  a  Bishop ;  the  village 
on  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber  is  Torrita.  This  is  one  of  the 
narrowest  part?  of  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  the  hills  on  either  side  burely 
leaving  room  for  the  river  to  pass. 

3  m.  from  Montorso  the  rly.  crosses 
the  torrent  of  Farfa,  near  which  it  en- 
ters the  Tiber.  This  river,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  Benedic- 
tine monastery  in  the  hills  on  the  rt, 
is  a  considerable  stream,  draining  the 
most  peopled  district  of  the  Sabine 
hills.  4  m.  beyond  here  the  line 
reaches 

7  m.  Pasao  di  Correse  Stat,  from 
which,  after  crossing  the  torrent  of 
Correse  by  an  iron  bridge  and  lofty 
embankment  w 

I  m.  Correse  Stat.  Opposite  to  Cor- 
rese, bevond  the  Tiber,  is  seen  the 
large  village  of  Fiano,  the  ancient 
Flavinia,  There  is  an  excellent  carriage 
road  from  Correse  to  Rieti,  travelled 
by  a  diligence  (Rte.  98). 

7  m.  Monte  Potondo  Stat     The  lar^ 
town  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  upon  the  hiU 
to  the  1.,  from  which  there  are  fair 
roads  to  Mentana  (where  the  Pajnl 
troops    defeated  the  Garibaldians  in 
1867),  and  Montioelli,  the  ancient  No- 
mentum  and  Comiculum.    On  leaving 
this  Stat,  one  runs  close  to  the  Tiber, 
and    at  the  base  of  the  hilly  range 
of  Santa  Colomba  and  La  Marcigli- 
ana.      6  m.  before  reaching  Rome  it 
passes  below  the  site  of  ancient  Fideoff. 
and  4  m.  farther  crosses  the  Anio  or 
Teverone   at   a   short  distance  aborr 
the  Ponte  Salaro,  running  afterwanij 
parallel   to    the   river,  crossing  soc- 
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cessively  the  Via  Nomentana  ami  Via 
Tibiirtina,  and  by  a  gradual  ascent 
reaching  the  city  wall  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  central  rly.  stat 

The  country  trayeraed  during  the 
22  m.  from  the  Correse  Stat,  is  de- 
scribed aUo  in  Rte.  98,  and  in  the 
Handbook  of  Boms  among  the  Excur- 
sions in  the  £nTirons  to  Monte  Botondo 
and  Meutana. 

26  kil.  Rome. 

Carriages  and  omnibnseii  for  the 
different  hotels  will  be  found  in  at- 
tendance on  the  arrival  of  all  the 
trains. 

RoTKE.  ^Hotels :  Hdtel  d'Angleterre. 
off  the  Via  Condotti,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  comfortable,  exc<'llent  in 
every  respect  both  for  families  and 
bachelors,  and  with  moderate  charges ; 
Hdtel  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  more  expensive ;  H.  Costanzi, 
ID  the  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentiuo, 
nearest  to  the  rly.  stat.;  Hotel  de 
Londres,  and  Maison  Semy,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  better  suited  for 
families  than  for  bachelors;  Hdtel  de 
Rossie,  and  Hdtel  des  Ues  Britanniques, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very  comfort- 
able ;  Hdtel  and  Pension  Anglo- Ameri- 
cain,  in  the  Via  Frattina,  and  in  a  good 
central  situation,  with  plenty  of  sun, 
can  be  recommended  ;  Hdtel  de  Kome, 
in  the  Corso ;  H.  Victoria,  near  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Hdtel  de  TAmerique, 
iu  the  Via  di  Babaino;  Hdtel  Franz 
Kosler,  formerly  Hdtel  d'AUemagiie, 
Via  Condotti;  Hdtel  de  la  Minerve, 
and  Hotel  Cesari— the  two  latter  iu 
the  centre  of  the  city. 


ROUTE  107a. 

STOLETO  TO  ROME,  BT  THE  PASS  OF 
Uk,  80MMA,  TEBNl.  NARNT,  OTBICOL.T, 
CIVITA  CASTELLANA,  A2(D    NEPI. 

Although  now  seldom  travelled  over 
by  foreigners,  this  old  highway  between 
Umbria  and  the  capit^  offers  many 
interesting  sites,   which  may   be  oc- 


casionally  visited  t    most    are    easily 
reached  from  the  rly.  stats. 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
at  first  up  the  Tissino  and  then  over  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Monte  Somma,  where 
it  rises  (at  the  Pass)  to  a  height  of 
373S-  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  ascent 
commands,  in  fine  weather,  magnifi- 
cent views  over  the  valley  of  the 
Clitnmnus,  as  far  as  Foligno  and 
Spello,  backed  by  the  ridge  of  the 
Apennines.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  covered  with  oaks, 
among  which  are  thinly  scattered  trees 
of  the  Abruzzi  pine.  Lower  down, 
the  sides  are  clothed  with  small  forests 
of  ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  lower  still  with  olive-trees.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
following  the  Tescino  torrent,  is  longer 
and  much  wilder  in  its  character,  and 
at  length  brings  us  into  the  plain  of 
Temi,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Italy, 
and  still  so  fertile  that  the  meadows 
produce  several  crops  in  the  year,  as  in 
the  days  of  Pliny. 

8  m  Xa  Strettura,  2  m.  beyond  the 
pass;  a  former  post-station  with  a 
miserable  osteria  ;  before  reaching  it,  is 
a  large  house,  called  the  Casa  del  Papa, 
formerly  a  villa  of  Leo  XIL,  who 
built  it  as  his  country  residence.  It 
has  latterly  been  used  as  an  inn.  The 
road  from  La  Strettura  to  Temi  first 
descends  a  narrow  valley,  and  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  the  Nera  for  about 
3  ro. 

Tem>',  The  road  from  here  to  Nami 
is  parallel  to  the  rly.    Rte.  107. 

Hami, 

The  carriage -road  from  Nami  to 
Civita  Castellana  is  interesting :  it  here 
again  enters  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  along 
which  it  continues  for  the  two  next 
stages  as  far  as  Borghetto.  The  highly 
cultivated  country  on  the  1.,  varied  with 
gentle  undulations  and  covered  with 
oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Soracte  gives 
a  new  feature  to  the  landscape,  and 
continues  for  the  rest  of  our  road  to 
Rome  to  be  a  prominent  object.  From 
its  great  height  it  appears  much  nearer 
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than  it  really  is,  and  seems  to  follow 
the  traveller,  so  extensive  is  the  circuit 
which  the  road  makes  round  it.  Before 
reaching  Otricoli  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  tombs  are  seen  on  the  rt  of  the 
road,  marking  the  line  of  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

8  m.  0^noo/t,a  villageof  505  Inhab.,  on 
the  site,  and  retaining  nearly  the  name, 
of  the  ancient  Ocriculum  (Utricnlum 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  the  first  city 
of  Umbria  which  submitted  to  Rome. 
The  Inn  here  is  wretched.  At  Otricoli 
we  meet  with  the  argillaceous  marls  of 
the  tertiary  beds,  full  of  marine  shells, 
with  calcareous  gravel-beds  resting  on 
them,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of 
this  formation.  The  first  traces  of  vol- 
canic deposits  of  the  Campagna  (tufa) 
are  first  seen  on  descending  m)m  Otri* 
coli  to  the  Tiber, 

From  Otricoli  the  road  descends 
rapidly,  leaving  at  some  distance  on  the 
1.  the  picturesquely-situated  episcopal 
town  of  Magliano,  of  1421  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  belonging  to 
the  ancient  family  of  Manila.  It  still 
bears  on  its  armorial  shield  the  head 
of  Manlius  Torquatus.  Except  the 
medieeval  walls,  falling  into  ruin,  there 
(  little  to  attract  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  it.  Shortly  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Borghetto  we  cross  the 
Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  Felice,  built  by  Augustus  and 
repaired  by  Sixtus  v.;  it  connected 
Umbria  with  Etruria,  which  we  again 
enter  at  this  spot  The  plain  on  the 
1.  hand  is  memorable  for  the  eallant 
manner  in  which  Macdonald,  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  in  Dec.  1798, 
cut  his  way  through  the  Neapolitan 
army  under  Mack.  Macdonald's  force 
scarcely  numbered  8000  men,  while  that 
of  his  incapable  opponent  is  admitted 
by  Neapolitan  authorities  to  have  been 
three  times  as  large.  The  skirmishing 
lasted  7  days,  when  Macdonald,  weary 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  Italians,  and 
crossed  the  Tiber. 

A  steamer  formerly  plied  between 
Rome  and  Ponte  Felice.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  discontinued,  owing  to  the 


bad  state  of  the  river  for  navigation 
and  the  competition  of  the  rly. 

6  m.  Borghetto,  a  rly  .-station  with  a 
few  scattered  houses.  Its  picturesque 
old  dismantled  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages  was  more  than  once  occupied  during 
the  contests  just  described.  [It  stands 
on  the  gravel-beds  which  we  have  seen 
at  Otricoli,  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations,  covered  appa* 
rently  with  a  very  thin  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa.  On  ascending  from  the  Tiber 
the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic  for- 
mations of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  crystals  of  leucite,  which  continues 
nearly  to  Civita  Castellana.  This  lava 
rests  on  tufa«  beneath  which  are  the 
tertiary  gravel-beds  just  mentioned.] 

[There  is  a  road  from  Borghetto  to 
Orte  of  about  12  m.,  through  Gallese 
and  Bagnola;  and  a  bridle-road  of  10 
m.  more  from  Orte  to  Amelia,  a  pic- 
turesque town  in  the  hills  between  the 
Nera  and  Tiber.] 

The  country  as  Civita  Castellana  is 
approached  is  very  beautiful ;  no  writer 
who  has  described  the  approach  from 
Borghetto  has  failed  to  admire  its  sin- 
gularly picturesque  position. 

f  m.  Civita  Castellana,  (^Inns:  Croce 
Bianca ;  La  Posta,  "  clean,  but  dear, 
civil  servants  " — E.  M. ;  "  exorbitantly 
dear." — R,  B. :  make  your  bargain ; 
fine  view.  The  best  guide  to  the 
Etruscan  remains,  both  of  Civita  Cas- 
tellana and  of  Falleri,  will  be  Do- 
menico  Mancini,  whose  services  may 
be  obtained  for  5  or  6  francs  a  day, 
and  who  will  provide  horses.  Andrea 
Venturi,  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Posta, 
is  also  a  good  and  intelligent  guide 
to  Falleri,  &c.)  The  road,  immedi- 
ately before  it  enters  the  gate  of  the 
city,  is  carried  over  the  ravine  at  a 
height  of  120  ft  above  the  bottom 
by  the  magnificent  bridge  erected  in 
1712.  Civita  Castellana  is  a  fortified 
town  of  3325  inhab.,  romanticalh 
situated  upon  an  undulating  plateau  of 
red  volcanic  tufa;  but,  like  Veiii  is  ec- 
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vironed^  by  deep    ravines  which    en- 
trench it  on  all  sides  excepting  the 
south,  where  it  subsides  into  the  plain 
or  table-land  towards  Nepi  and  Monte- 
rosi.    The  ravines  are,  doubtless,  the 
result  of  volcanic  disturbances  which 
have  torn  the  tufaceous  rock  into  these 
enormous  rents.    The  high  road  runs 
through  its  principal  street,  but,  with 
the  exception    of  its   Etruscan   anti- 
quities, there    is   little  in  the    town 
to  detain  the  traveller.    The  Cathe- 
dral,  a  pointed  Gothic  building,  bears 
the  date   mgcx.     The  side  pillars  of 
its  Lombard  doorway  rest  on  lions, 
and  are  covered  with  fine  mosaics.    On 
the  front  of  the  portico,  over  it,  are 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  frieze,  with  a 
head  in  mosaic  of  the  Saviour  over  one 
of  the  side  doors ;  on  the  architrave 
above  the  central  entrance,  and  on  this 
mosaic   are    inscriptions   bearing  the 
names    of  Laurentius    and    Jacobus 
Cosimati,  with   the   date    a.d.   1210. 
Od  the  walls  of  the   ch.    are   some 
sepulchral  tablets  with  effigies,  dating 
from  the  15th  century.     The  interior 
has  been  modernized.    The  bodies  of 
8.  Gracilianus    and   Sta.  Felicissima, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  the 
3rd  century,  are  preserved  in  it.    The 
Citadel^    used   as    a   prison,    occupies 
an  isthmus  by  which  the  town  is  con- 
nected with  the  higher  ground ;  it  was 
begun  by  Alexander  VI.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Sangallo,  in  1500,  and  com- 
pleted by  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X.    The 
grand  ravines,  which  almost  insulate  the 
town,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  com- 
manded by  the  higher  ground,  extend- 
ing over  the  Campagna  and  embracing 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte, 
will  afford  occupation  for  some  days  to 
the   archseologist  and  the  artist.     In 
the  bottom  of  these  ravines  flow  the 
streams  called  the  Rio  Maggiore  and 
Treja,  which,   after    turning    several 
picturesque  mills  in  their  course,  unite 
)elow   the    town,  and    &11    into    the 
Fiber,   under  the  latter  name,  5  m. 
ower  down. 

Civita  Castellana  occupies  the  site  of 
he  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities  of  Fa- 
eriunif  the  capital  of  the  Falisci,  and  one 
)f  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  league. 


«  FoUsds 
Moenla  oontigimuB  vlcta,  CamiUe,  tlbl." 

Ovid, 

Considerable  difficulty  formerly  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  actual  position  of 
this  city,  in  consequence  of  some  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  early  topo- 
graphers were  unacquainted  with  the 
exact  localities.  Sir  William  Cell  and 
Miiller,  following  the  opinion  of  Nardini 
and  the  older  Italian  antiquaries,  sup- 
posed that  C*  Castellana  occupied  the  site 
of  Fescennium,  which  is  more  correctly 
placed  at  Gallese,  8  m.  distant.  It 
ts  now  agreed,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient accounts  of  2  cities  bearing  the 
same  name  are  perfectlv  correct ;  the 
first,  or  Falerium  Vetus,  rounded  by  the 
Pelasgi  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  Castellana ;  and 
the  second,  or  Falerium  Novum,  was  built 
in  the  plain  about  4  m.  distant,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
To  Civita  Castellana,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  Falerium  Vetus, 
the  allusions  of  Plutarch,  of  Livy, 
and  of  Ovid  apply;  and  among  the 
historical  associations  which  these 
names  will  call  to  the  mind  of  the 
classical  tourist,  will  be  the  story  of 
Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster.  The 
second  city,  though  built  by  the 
Romans,  was  constructed  after  the 
Etruscan  model,  and  continued  to  be 
inhabited  by  Etruscans,  although  it  had 
become  a  Roman  colony. 

The  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest 
of  these  Etruscan  cities  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the 
plateau  on  which  Civita  Castellana  is 
built.  Near  the  viaduct  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  forming  an  angle  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  wall  are  met  with,  constructed 
of  masses  of  stone  4  feet  long  and  2 
feet  deep,  and  in  one  part  18  courses 
high.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town, 
near  the  convent  of  Sta.  Agata,  we 
njeet  with  an  Etruscan  road  bordered 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  and  still 
presenting  the  watercourse  cut  in 
the  tufa,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
sewers.     The  road   winds  down  into 
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the    valley,    passing    2  ruined   gate-    to  Borghetto ;  it  then  tarns  off  to  the  1. 
ways  of  the  middle   ages,  and  com-    through  a  prettily  wooded  coaatry.   As 


manding    in    the    descent    occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  placed 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and 
surmounted  by  less  massiye  masonry 
of  the  middle  ages.    Turning  into  the 
ravine  watered  by  the  Miccino  torrent, 
we  still  trace  along  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
numerous  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  in  many  places  serving  as  found- 
ations for  medifBval  or  more  modem 
ones.     Crossing  the    stream  and  re- 
turning; towards  the  town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  citadel,  we  notice  numerous 
tombs  koUowed  in  the  rock,  many  of 
them  being  large  conical  pit&  9  feet 
high,  and  bearing  such  a  resemblance 
to  corn-pits  that   many  writers  have 
described  them  as  such.    At  the  pic- 
turesQue  bridge   over  Rio    Maggiore, 
eallea  Ponte  Terrano,  the  clifiQs  on  all 
sides  are  perforated  with  tombs  and 
sepulchral  niches,  most  of  which  are 
supplied  with  spiramina  or  trap-doors, 
by  which  they  could  be  ventilated  or 
entered  after  the  ordinary  entrance  had 
been  closed.    One  tomb  bears  on  the 
outside    the  inscription    ^'Tucthuu,*' 
in   Etruscan  letters,  and  the  interior 
of  another  has  an  inscription  in  letters 
a  foot  in  height.    The  Ponte  Terrauo 
itself  is  worthy  of  examination;   the 
basement  of  the  northern  pier,  to  the 
height  of  10  courses,  is  of    Etruseau 
masonry ;  as  also  the  arch  which  rests 
upon  this,   and    spans  the  ravine  of 
the  Rio  Maggiore ;  above  this  arch  is  a 
second,  of  medievsd  architecture,  which 
also  spans  the  ravine,  and  carries  the 
road ;  above  this  again  is  the  modem 
aqueduct,   whieh    supplies   the    town 
with    water.      The   ancient   road  to 
the  second  city  of  Falerii  passes  by  this 
bridge. 

ExcuBsioN  TO  Santa  Maria  di 
Fallbbi. 


The  second  city  of  Falerium,  built 
by  the  Romans,  is  4  m.  W.  of  Civita 
Castellana,  at  a  spot  called  Sta,  Maria 
di  Fallen,  Travellers  may  proceed 
there  in  a  light  carriage,  or  still  better 
on  horseback.  On  leaving  Civita  Castel- 
lana the  road  for  about  ^  m,  follows  that 


it  approaches  the  ruins  it  &lls  in  with 
portions  of  an  ancient  road.  Before  the 
ruins  come  in  sight  we  pass  near  a 
very  interesting  Tomb  in  a  hollow,  rt., 
with  a  portico  of  3  large  arches, 
a  bold  cornice  of  masonry,  and  archi- 
tectural mouldings  and  decorations  of 
Roman  character ;  near  it  is  a  group  of 
tombs  with  porticoes,  one  of  which  has  a 
Latin  inscription,  proving  that,  if  these 
tombs  were  originally  Etruscan,  they 
were  afterwards  converted  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  own  use. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  the  gate 
leading  towards  Nepi,  from  which  a 
path  descends  to  the  Rio  Maggiore; 
after  crossing  which  by  the  Ponte  Ter- 
rano  the  road  runs  parallel  to  the  aque- 
duct and  the  Miccino  torrent  on  the  rt., 
which  it  crosses  about  a  mile  before 
reaching  Santa  Maria,  and  leads  to  the 
E.  gate  of  the  ancient  town. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  trian- 
gular; the  W.   angle   being    abruptly 
rounded  off.    Its  Walh  are  nearly  per- 
fect ;  they  present  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  ancient  mi- 
litary architecture  now  extant.    They 
are  built  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  tufa  of 
the  country,  and  are  nearly  complete ; 
they  are   defended    by   quadrilateral 
towers  ^aced  at  unequal  distances,  and 
remarkably  solid  in  their  constraction. 
Approaching  the  city  from  C.  Castel- 
lana, we  eome  first  upon  the  eastern 
side,  where  a  Roman  tomb  on  a  square 
base,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  conspicuoos 
object.    One  of  the  principal  gateways 
is  close  to  this  spot,  and  further  on,  in 
the  N.E.  angle,  is  another,  with  a  tower 
on  its  1.    This  eastern  line  of  wall  has 
11  towers,  more  or  less  perfect.    The 
northern  line  has  17  towers  nearly  en- 
tire ;    in   the  middle   of   the   line  is 
a  little    arched  gate,  still  very  com- 
plete.   At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  Roman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.    At 
the  W.  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  mas- 
sive gateway  18  feet  high,  with  an  arch 
formed  of  19  blocks,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  called  the  Forta  di  Gic^e,  from  a 
head  supposed  to  be  of  Jupiter  on  th« 
keystone.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
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all  the  gates.  The  walU  here  are  com- 
posed of  15  courses,  and  are  a))oat  32 
feet  high.  The  S.  side  was  defended 
by  the  deep  glen  through  which  the 
little  torrent  Miccino,  or  Acqua  Forte, 
rirns  in  its  course  to  join  the  Rio  Mag- 
giore  and  the  Treja.  The  walls  and 
towers  have  suffered  more  than  the 
other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the  3  gates 
are  still  traceable.  One  of  these  near 
the  S.E.  angle  is  called  the  JPorta  del 
Bove  from  the  Bull's  head  on  the  key- 
stone ;  the  height  of  the  walls  here  is 
54  feet,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  6 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  Necro- 
polis was  evidently  in  the  glen  below, 
the  clifis  on  each  side  of  which  are 
perforated  with  sepulchral  niches ;  one 
of  the  best  preserved  being  near  the 
road  to  C.  Castellana,  consisting  of  two 
chambers  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
tafa;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  are  remains  of  numerous 
Uoman  tombs,  one  of  which  has  been 
found  to  bear  an  early  Christian  in- 
scription. Within  the  walls  the  prin- 
cipal  remains  are  those  of  the  theatre 
uear  the  Porta  del  Bove,  Etruscan  in 
its  foundations,  but  evidently  Roman 
in  the  superstructure  and  decorations. 
A  fine  statue  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and 
several  Roman  statues  and  fragments 
of  sculpture,  have  been  found  among  its 
mins ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  brought  to  light  by 
judicious  excavations.  There  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  Piscina,  and  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Forum,  in  the 
rear  of  the  theatre. 

Inside  the  Porta  di  Giove  is  the 
Abadia  di  Sta,  Maria,  an  interesting 
example  of  Lombard  architecture  of 
the  I2th  century ;  its  nave  and  aisles 
are  divided  by  columns  taken  from 
ancient  edifices.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it  is  a  fine  white  marble  portico 
by  the  Cosmati,  the  celebrated  mosaic 
workers  of  the  13th  cent.  It  is  com- 
posed of  4  graceful  Corinthian  columns, 
two  on  each  side,  and  a  series  of 
grouped  arches.  It  is  deplorable  to  see 
so  beautiful  a  piece  of  architecture 
falling  to  complete  decay.  The  roof 
of  this  ch.  fell  in  1829,  and  it  is  now 
in  ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Falerium  have  been 


illustrated  by  Cauina  in  his  beauti- 
ful work  entitled,  *  L'Antica  Etruria 
Maritima,  nella  Dizione  Ponteficia,' 
3  vols,  folio,  which  the  traveller 
should  consult  before  visiting  this 
as  well  as  the  other  Etruscan  towns 
described  and  delineated  in  that  splendid 
publication,  which  contains  not  only  the 
topographical  details  of  each  locality, 
and  the  present  state  of  their  ruins,  but 
their  restoration  by  the  pencil  of  one 
who  unit«^s  the  acquirements  of  the 
archsBologist  and  architect  with  the 
talent  of  the  artist ;  and  in  Mr.  Dennis's 
*  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.' 

CiviTA  Castellana  to  Rome,  bt 

TSEHI  AND  BaCCANO. 

On  leaving  Civita  Castellana  we  de- 
scend into  the  plain  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  ancient  Ciminian  forest,  and 
proceed  through  woods  of  oaks  to 
Nepi,  passing,  before  entering  the  walls, 
its  fine  aqueduct  on  2  tiers  of  arches, 
built  by  Paul  III.  There  is  a  more 
direct  road,  but  not  suited  for  carriages, 
between  Civita  Castellana  and  Nepi, 
passing  through  Castel  St.  Elia,  an 
Etruscan  site,  over  the  ravine  of  Le 
Masse,  an  affluent  of  La  Treja. 

[S.  Elia,  which  is  less  than  2  m. 
firom  Nepi,  will  be  worth  a  visit  from 
every  traveller  interested  in  the  history 
of  painting ;  the  Benedictine  ch.  of 
the  village,  a  very  primitive  mediffival 
edifice  dedicated  to  S.  Elias,  containing 
some  of  the  earliest  paintings  in  Italy : 
unfortunately  they  are  much  injured, 
indeed  those  on  the  walls  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  in  a  great  measure  effaced 
— no  date  has  been  affixed  to  them,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  style  and  subjects 
with  those  of  some  of  the  mosaics  in 
Rome,  the  period  of  which  is  known, 
thev  may  be  referred  to  the  9th  or 
10th  centy. ;  the  best  preserved  are 
on  the  apse,  representing  the  Saviour 
with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Elias — an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  in  the  Ch.  of  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano;  the  4  rivers 
gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  two  Holy  Cities  and  the 
twelve  sheep.     Beneath  the  feet  of  the 
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cnlliroiied,  on  the  Snd  lange, ;  posi-rMd  5  m.  frofm  Civita  Castdliiw ; 
»arnmDded  bj Mints  and  angeb,  may  .it  is  7  m.  from  Satri  by  a  short  cat, 
be  still  seen  the  names  of  the  punters, '  and  9  m.  by  the  high  road. 
John  and  Stephen  of  Borne,  with  thor       Hie  road  now  loses  its  pictmesqne 
nephew  Nicholas.]  '  character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  T<dcaxuc 

8  m.  Ifepi  (Inns :  La  Posta ;  La ,  country,  over  which  it  runs  daring  the 
Pkce :  both  Tery  poor  J,  the  ancient  >  remainder  of  the  jonmey .  The  road 
Nepete  or  Nepe.  Nepi  is  an  episcopal '  from  &ena  to  Borne  fklls  into  this  route 
town  of  1943  Inhab.  It  is  remarkable  before  reaching  Monterosi,  where  ve 
chiefly  from  its  picturesque  position  I  enter  on  the  Via  Cassia, 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  of  vol- 1  1  m.  Manterosi.  (/luw  .•  La  Posta  and 
canic  tuia ;  it  is  surrounded  by  for- .  T  Angelo,  both  very  indifferent.)  The 
tifications  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  on  •  coni^  hill  above  Monterosi  is  Monte 
the  side  of  Bome  particularly,  Uie  towers,  di  Lncchetti,  an  ofiEshoot  of  the  toI- 
and  machicolated  battlements  produce  cauie  group  that  surrounds  the  Lake 
a  fine  effect.  Some  of  these  fortifica- 1  of  Bracciano.  There  is  a  good  carriage- 
tions  rest  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  I  road  from  Monte  Bosi  to  Suiri,  about  7 
walls,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  in  19  ,  m.  distant.  Sntri  is  described  in  Bte. 
courses  and  36  feet  in  height  may  be ,  105.  At  Monterosi  we  enter  the  Co- 
seen  near  the  western  gate.  Another  marca  of  Bome. 
fragment  of  10  courses  is  found  within  Between  this  and  Baccano,  and  aboat 
the  inner  gate,  and  on  the  very  brink  midway  between  the  two,  is  a  large  Inn, 


of  the  ravine  which  bounds  the  town 


at  Le  8etU  Vene,  the  best  between  Civita 


on  the  S.  is  a  very  interesting  specimen   Castellana  and  Bome,  being  16  m.  from 


in  perfect   preservation,    but  only   4 
courses  high.    Some  of  these  fragments 
may  have  been  the  very  walls  scaled  by 
Camillus  when  he  stormed  Nepete  b.c. 
386.    The  oldest  fortifications  bear  the 
arms  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  the  more 
recent  were  built  by  Sangallo,  for  Paul 
III.,  in  the  16th  century.     The  French 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  1799,  and  nearly 
destroyed   it;    there  is  little  now  to 
detain  the  traveller  excepting  Its  old 
ch.,  and  the  town-hall,  its  front  omar 
mented  with  statues  and  inscriptions. 
Beneath  the  town-hail  are  several  Boman 
cippi  and.  statues  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  an  antique  fountain  orna- 
mented with  lions'  beads.    On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  piazza  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  winged  lion  much  mutilated.  This 
little  town  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  duchy  for  a  short  time  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  in  the  13th  century  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.   Its  bishopric  is  one  of  the 
Italy,  having  been  founded  In 
f  St.  Peter:  its  first  bishop 
omanus,  ▲.d.  46.     Nepi   is 
he  ruins  of  Falleri  described 
ing  page,  following  in  a  due 
irection  a  pathway  through 
marking  the  line  of  the  Via 
which  strikes  off  from  the 


the  former  and  22  m.  from  the  latter. 
Close  to  the  inn  may  be  seen  a  Boman 
bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Treglia 
or  Treja,  by  which  the  Via  Amerina 
crossed  before  joining  the  Via  Cassia ; 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  Monte  Pagliano.  3  m.  beyond  Sette 
Vene,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
7  springs,  the  sources  of  the  Treja, 
we  rise  to  the  northern  lip  of  the  crater 
in  which  Baccano  is  situated,  through 
a  deep  cutting  in  the  inclined  beds  of 
volcanic  ashes.  From  this  high  ground 
the  outline  of  the  crater  is  well  defined. 
On  the  hill  above  the  post-house,  on 
the  1.,  called  Monte  Bazzano,  are  some 
ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
station  ad  Baccanas, 

1  m.  Baccano  is  situated  in  a  plain 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  an  extensive 
crater,  3  m.  at  least  in  diameter,  the 
sides  of  which  are  formed  of  beds  of 
ashes,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  con- 
glomerates. In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  is  a  mephitic  pool  whose  waters 
are  supposed  to  render  the  atmos- 
phere unwholesome.  Beyond  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  plam  on  the  W. 
are  2  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
Lacus  Aisietmua,  now  called  the  Lago 
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di  Martignano ;  the  other  the  Lago  di 
Stracciacapra,  lying  between  the  crater 
of  Baccano  and  the  lake  of  Bracciano. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  Emiasarii  ex- 
cayated  to  drain  the  lake  of  Baccano 
may  be  seen  from  the  road  after  leaving 
the  post-house ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill  are  several  deep  openings,  called 
pozzi  by  the  peasantry,  which  were 
probably  the  air-shafts  to  these  sub- 
terranean canals.  2m.  £.  of  Baccano 
is  CampagnanOf  a  village  of  1767  Inhab., 
a  fief  of  the  Chigi  family. 

The  road  commences,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Baccano,  to  rise  over  the  S.  edge  of 
its  crater.  Arrived  at  the  hiehest  point, 
let  the  traveller  halt,  and,  leaving  his 
carriage,  ascend  one  of  the  low  hills 
dose  to  the  road  (that  on  the  1.  perhaps 
the  best),  and,  provided  he  be  favoured 
with  fine  weather,  such  a  panorama  will 
burst  before  him  as  he  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed; there  are  few  situations  from 
which  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
environs  of  the  Eternal  City.  Liooklng 
southwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  he  will  have  on  his  1.  the  range 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines, 
and  which,  in  spring  and  winter  being 
covered  with  snow,  adds  much  to  their 
grandeur ;  with  the  Tiber  winding  in  the 
plain  at  their  footi  Lower  down,  the 
pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,the  Mons 
Lucretilis,  and  at  its  base  the  pyra- 
midal hills  of  Monticelli  and  Sant- 
aogelo,  the  Montes  Comiculani,  the 
latter  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
MeduUia ;  a  little  farther  S.  the 
gorge  by  which  the  Anio  breaks  into 
the  plain  from  its  mountain  valley, 
with  a  part  of  Tivoli,  may  be  easily 
distinguished;  and  still  farther,  the 
range  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  as  far 
as  the  precipitous  bluff  on  which  Pales- 
trina,  the  ancient  Prseneste,  stands. 
A  wide  plain,  continuous  apparently 
with  the  Campagna,  then  intervenes 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  de- 
tached group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the 
Volscian  range :  this  is  the  depression, 
extending  from  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
to  the  Campania  Felice  of  Naples, 
watered  by  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris. 
The  highest  peaks  seen  in  the  Volscian 


Mountains  are  the  Monte  Lupone 
(4520  ft.),  the  Monte  Semprevisa 
(5038  ft.),  which  tower  over  the  Pe- 
lasgic  cities  of  Segni,  Cori,  and  Norba. 
Nearer  the  spectator  are  the  Alban  hills, 
with  the  village  of  Colonna,  the  an- 
cient Labicum,  at  one  (1.)  extremity, 
and  the  solitary  tower  of  Monte  Giovi, 
that  marks  the  site  of  Corioli,  on  the 
other ;  whilst  towering  above  all  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  the  modem  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  towns  of  Frascati, 
Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  Albano, 
on  its  declivities :  of  Rome  itself  the 
N.E.  part  is  seen,  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  may  be  easily  descried 
over  the  cvpress-clad  hill  of  Monte 
Mario;  and  nearer  to  the  spectator, 
the  mediaeval  tower  of  Le  Comacchie 
beyond  the  post-station  of  La  Storta, 
and  the  wooded  knolls  which  form 
the  site  of  Etruscan  Veil,  with  the 
hamlet  of  Isola  at  its  8.  extremity, 
and  the  tumulus  of  La  Vaccareccia, 
crowned  with  trees,  at  the  N.  A 
dreary,  and,  as  it  appears  from  this  dis- 
tance, a  monotonous  fiat  extends  flrom 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  range  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  on  our  rt. 
rise  the  hills  surrounding  the  Lake  of 
Bracciano,  with  their  pointed  peak  of 
Monte  di  Rocca  Romana,  and,  farther 
off,  those  of  La  Tolfa,  ending  in  Cape 
Linaro,  the  headland  projecting  into  the 
sea  on  our  extreme  rt.,  and  behind  which 
lies  the  modern  town  of  Civita  Vecchia. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  from  here  that 
the  traveller  fh>m  Florence  will  enjoy 
the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's. 


"  Oh  Rome  I  my  oomitry !  dty  of  the  soul  I 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  C!ome  and 

see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  yonr  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples  I  ye. 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fhigile  as  om:  clay. 
The  Niobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stan<^, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  vei7  sepulchres  lie  tenantleas 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  Ihon  flow. 
Old  Tiber  I  throogh  a  marble  wilderness? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  he 
distress."  Childe  ffarold,  iv. 
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Route  107  a. — Approach  to  Rome — La  Storta,        Sect.  III. 


A  very  gradual  descent  leads  from 
this  pK>int  for  the  next  6  m.  to  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  wayside  Inn, 
so  called  from  being  situated  in  a 
ravine,  through  which  descends  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Cremera. 
Between  this  spot  and  La  Storta  our 
route  skirts  (on  the  1.)  the  wood  and 
olive^lad  ridge  upon  which  Veii,  the 
great^  rival  of  Rome,  once  -stood,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
our  "  Excursions  "  in  the  Handbook  of 
Rome, 

12  m.  La  Storta  (so  called  from  the 
bend  which  the  road  makes  here),  the 
last  station  before  reaching  Rome.  As  we 
draw  nearer  the  Eternal  City  the  road 
winds  over  gentle  elevations,  but  there 
are  no  villages  or  country-seats  to  de- 
note the  approach  to  a  great  capital ; 
some  old  towers  of  the  middle  ages, 
a    few    farm-houses,    and    here    and 
there  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  sepulchre, 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  If  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Campagna  should  excite 
a  contrast  with  the  eventful  drama  once 
enacted  on  its  surface,  there  is  perhaps 
no  description  which  will  more  com- 
pletely embody  the  feelings  of  the  clas- 
sical tourist  tfcian  that  of  Milton  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Paradise  Regained, 
which   Mr.  Beckford  seems    to  have 
paraphrased  in  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  his  entrance  into  Rome.    About 
the  7th  milestone  a  turn  in  the  road 
brings  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Rome 
more  prominently  into  view ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are  no  ob- 
jects of  striking  interest  in  the  prospect. 
The    Ck)liseum,    the    Aqueducts,    the 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  numerous 
ancient  monuments  whose  names  sug- 
gest themselves  almost  involuntarily  at 
the  first  sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the 
other  side ;  the  stranger  may  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  on 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

Advancing,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
the  vegetation  less  scanty.  Monte 
Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  capped 
with  cypresses,  bounds  the  prospect  on 


the  rt. ;  the  hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano 
stretch  far  away  in  the  distance  in 
front ;  while  on  the  1.  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber  is  spread  out  before  us,  with  the 
Sabine  Apennines  beyond.  Between 
the  4th  and  5th  milestones  from  Rome 
a  sarcophagus  rises  on  a  dilapidated  base 
above  the  road  on  the  rt. ;  it  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Nero^  although  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  inscription  tells  us 
that  it  was  raised  to  Publius  Vibius 
Marianus  and  Reginia  Maxima  his 
wife,  by  their  daughter  Vibia,  probably 
in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era ;  an  ex- 
ample which  may  serve  to  prepare  the 
traveller  for  the  antiquarian  misnomers 
in  Rome  itself. 

2  m.  beyond  this  the  pretty  valley  of 
the  Acqua  Traversa,  the  ancient  Tutia, 
is    crossed;    near  this   Lucius  Veras 
had  a  villa,  and  lower  down  Hannibal 
encamped  the  first  day  of  his  retreat 
from  before   Rome.     Another   ascent 
brings  us  to  a  rising  ground  crowned 
with    villas    and    farm-houses,    from 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  modem  Ponte 
Molle^  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Milvian   bridge,   erected    by  Marcus 
^milius  Scaurus  the  Censor,  a.  u.  c. 
645.       The    ancient    bridge    is    me- 
morable in  the  history  of  Rome  for 
the  arrest  of  the  envoys  of  the  AUo- 
broges,  the  accomplices   of  Catiline, 
by  order  of  Cicero,  and  for  the  final 
rout  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine,  a 
victory  so  important  by  its  consequences 
in    the  history  of   Christianity,  and 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  in  the 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Stanze  at  the 
Vatican,  although  the  heat  of  the  battle 
took  place  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flammia.    (See  Rte.  108.)     From  the 
Milvian  bridge  the  body  of  Maxen- 
tius, in  his  retreat,  was   precipitated 
into  the  Tiber.    The  present  bridge 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pins  V II. 
in  1815.    The  old  tower  was  then  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch; 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  John,  by 
Mochi,  were  erected  at  its  northern, 
and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomucene  at  its  southern  extremity. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  1849, 
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daring  the  siege  of  Rome  by  General 
Oadinot,  a  body  of  French  troops  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  coup 
de  math,  upon  which  the  Romans  fired 
the  mines  which  had  been  preTiooslv 
laid,  and  blew  up  the  northern  arch 
of  the  venerable  stmctore.  The  bridge 
was  restored  in  the  following  December. 
The  rirerat  this  point  is  about  400  feet 
in  breadth,  but  its  banks  are  bare  and 
destitute  of  timber,  and  its  colour  full^ 
justifies  the  epithet  fiavvs  giyen  to  it 
by  the  Latin  poets.  The  Cassian  and 
Flaminian  Ways  join  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which  here  separated 
Etruria  from  Latiam.  Beyond  the 
bridge  on  the  1.  is  a  little  chapel 
erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where 
he  met  the  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on  its 
arrival  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
The  altar  is  still  standing  on  which 
this  pope  celebrated  mass  on  that 
occasion  before  he  carried  the  head 
to  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  preserved 
among  the  most  precious  relics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  until  1850, 
when  it  was  stolen;  it  has  since  how- 
ever been  recovered.  A  straight  road 
now  leads  between  the  walls  of  villas 
and  gardens,  which  exclude  all  view, 
to  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  passing 
on  the  1.  hand  the  ch.  of  St.  Andrew, 
built  by  Julius  III.  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of  his  de- 
liverance from  the  German  soldiery 
daring  the  sack  of  Rome  on  St.  An- 
drew's day,  1527;  beyond  which  is  the 
CSasino  del  Papa  Gialio,  also  designed  by 
Vignola  for  the  same  pope ;  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Giulio,  more  to  the  1.,  another 
building  designed  by  V^ignola,  and  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
ehero.  It  long  served  as  the  temporary 
residence  of  sovereigns  and  ambassa- 
dors previous  to  their  public  entry  into 
Rome.  Farther  on  we  leave  on  the  1. 
the  road  leading  along  the  walls  and 
to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  and  on  the  rt., 
and  before  reaching,  but  close  to  the 
gate,  a  building  interesting  to  our  coun- 
trymen, the  English  Protestant  church. 

10  m.  Rome. 

Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Po^ 
polo,  the  modem  substitute  for  the  Porta 


Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little  farther  on 
the  1.  It  was  built  by  Vignola,  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  It  has  4  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mochi.  The 
inner  front  was  ornamented  by  Alexan- 
der VII.,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Christina 
of  Sweden  to  Rome  in  1657.  Although 
this  entrance  fails  to  excite  that  classi- 
cal enthusiasm  which  few  travellers  can 
repress  when  Rome  is  reached  by  the 
road  firom  Naples,  it  is  still  imposing. 
The  gate  opens  upon  the  spacious  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Pincio,  which  rises  above  the 
beautiful  church  of  Santa  M.  del  Popolo, 
on  the  1.  In  its  centre  stands  the  obe- 
lisk of  Rhamses  II.,  one  of  the  two 
erected  by  that  king  before  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  removed 
to  Rome  by  Augustus.  In  front  are  the 
twin  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Monte 
Santo,  and  Sta.  Maria  de*  Miracoli,  se- 
parating the  3  streets  which  diverge 
from  this  northern  entrance  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  central  one,  called  the 
Corso,  follows  in  a  straight  line  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  to 
the  Capitol,  the  tower  of  which  closes 
the  vista  in  that  direction.  The  street 
on  the  rt.»  the  Ripetta^  runs  parallel  to 
the  1.  bauk  of  the  Tiber  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  city;  and  that  on 
the  1.,  the  Via  Babumo,  leads  alon^  the 
foot  of  the  Piucian  hill  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna — the  quarter  of  Rome  most 
inhabited  by  our  countrymen,  and 
foreigners  generally. 

(Rome.    For  Inns,  see  Rte.  107a,  and 
Handbook  of  Borne), 
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jRoute  108. — Civita  Castdlana  to  Rome. 


Sect.ni. 


ROUTE  108. 

CIYITA  CA8TELLANA  TO  ROME,  BT  THE 
VIA  FLAMINIA  AND  BIGNANO.  EX- 
CURSION TO  80RACTE. 

(33  miles.) 

CHmta  CcutellarMf  described  in  Rte. 
107a.  The  old  road  between  0.  Oastel- 
lana  and  Rome,  following  the  line  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  is  shorter  by  8  m.  than 
that  by  Nepi;  it  is  more  level,  pic- 
toresque,  and  now  in  excellent  repair ; 
but  there  are  no  post-horse  stations  on 
it.  It  will  prove  more  convenient  for 
persons  travelling  by  vetturino,  as  the 
whole  distance  can  be  performed  in  5 
or  6  hrs.,  or  easily  in  a  day,  including 
the  excursion  to  Soracte. 

Leaving  C.  Castellana,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Treja, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  new  bridge, 
from  which  a  long  ascent,  recently 
arranged,  leads  to  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna,  which  extends  to  the  foot 
of  Soracte,  forming  from  here  a  magni- 
ficent object  in  the  landscape,  the  road 
ascending  very  gradually  for  the  next 
6  m.,  running  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  that  mountain.  At  the  7th  m.  is 
the  Osteria  di  Stdbbia,  from  which  a 
country  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Stabbia  and  Calcata,  two  Etrus- 
can sites,  on  the  edges  of  deep  ravines 
descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Treja. 
A  mile  beyond  this  Osteria  a  good 
road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to  St,  Oreste 
and  Soracte,  the  easiest,  indeed  the  only 
convenient  way  of  reaching  the  latter. 
A  mile  farther,  a  roadway  ch.  on  the  1., 
'^dicated  to  S.  Abonetio,  but  more 

lerally  known  as  of  the  Santi  Afartiri, 
ds  over  the  extensive  early  Chris- 


tian cemetery  or  catacomb  of  S.  Teo- 
dora,  excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  The  ch.  has  derived 
its  name  from  a  tradition  that  a  cer- 
tain Theodora,  of  the  great  fiimily  of 
the  Savellis,  removed  here  from  the 
Roman  catacombs  in  906  the  remains 
of  numy  martyrs,  amongst  others  of 
S.  Abundius.  1  m.  beyond  this  ch.  we 
reach 

Hignano,  a  large  and  neat  village,  with 
two  fair  country  IrmSf  il  Moretto,  and 
TAntica  Posta.    It  evidently  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  between  two  deep 
ravines,  which    unite  below  the  old 
castle,  the  arx  of  the  ancient  town. 
Rignano  derives  its  name  from  Ari- 
nianum,  and  the  latter  from  Ara  Jani. 
It  is  an  old  fief,   formerly  belonging 
to  the  Muti   fiimily,    from  whom  it 
has  descended  to  the  Dukes  Massimo, 
their   successors   in  the  female    line, 
and   to  whom  it  gives  a  ducal  title. 
There    are  some  Roman  remains  in 
the  village,  and  at  the   extremity  of 
the  old  town  portions  of  a  square  castle 
or  keep  of  the  time  of  the   Borgias. 
On  the  Piazza  close  by  stands  a  very 
old  cannon,  of  15  in.  bore,  formed  of 
bars  of  iron,  very  firmly  welded  to- 
gether, and  bound  by  circular  rings ; 
it  is  of  a  similar  construction  to  the 
Mons  Meg  of  Edinburgh  Castle,   and 
to    the    Mad   Margery  at    Ghent:    it 
was  probably  left  nere  by  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.     It  was 
when   residing  in    the    neighbouring 
monastery  of  Sant'  Onofrio  that  Cardi- 
nal Roderigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Alex- 
ander VI.,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  summer  months,  became  en- 
amoured of  Rosa  Vennoza,  who  bore 
him  the  four  children  who  played  such 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the  1 6th 
centy. :   Csesar  Duke  de  Valentinois ; 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  so  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  brother;  Don  Giot- 
fredo.  Prince  of  Squillace;  and  the 
notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.    The  artist 
and  the  geologist  will  find  Rignano  a 
very  agreeable  station  during  several 
days  for  their  studies,  none  perhaps 
more  so  in  the  environs  of  Rome.   The 
valleys  descending  on  the  E.  are  exca- 
vated in  the  Pliocene  marls,  abounding 
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in  fofisil  shells,  in  one  of  which,  ^  m.  N. 
of  the  town,  the  Fossa  di  Don  Aurelio, 
an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant was  lately  discovered,  whilst  to 
the  S.E.,  from  the  lacustro-volcanic 
conglomerate,  remains  of  elephant,  deer, 
and  rhinoceros  haye  been  dug  out. 
Kignano  itself  is  on  the  ordinary  toI- 
canic  tufa,  which  forms  the  surface 
of  the  Northern  Campagna.  Several 
of  the  ravines  around  are  extremely 
picturesque,  especially  that  on  which 
the  village  of  Calcata  is  situated, 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Rignano  :  C.  has 
some  traces  of  Etruscan  walls,  and 
like  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Stabbia, 
Castel  8.  Elia^  and  Nepi^  occupies  evi- 
dently an  ancient  site :  the  village  ch. 
contains  an  extraordinary  pretended 
relic  of  our  Saviour's  circumcision.  But 
of  all  the  excursions  to  be  made  from 
Hignano  the  most  interesting  will  be  to 
'%racte,  and  it  is  most  conveniently 
made  from  thence. 


Excursion  to  SoaACiE. 

At  Rignano  horses  and  light  vehi- 
cles for  Sie  excursion  can  be  procured 
at  the  Inns ;  or  they  may  be  ordered 
beforehand  to  meet  the  traveller  where 
the  road  branches  off  before  reaching 
the  town.  The  distance  from  Rignano 
to  S.  Oreste  is  under  4  m.,  the  road 
good  for  light  vehicles,  and  about  a 
mile  farther  to  the  conVent  and  the 
snmmit,  which  can  be  performed  on 
horseback.  The  excursion  from  Rig- 
nano and  back  will  not  occupy  more 
than  4  hrs.  Soracte  is  not  only  inte- 
resting for  its  classical  associations,  but 
for  the  fine  scenery  it  commands. 

'*  Yides  ut  alta  stet  nlve  caDdldmn 
Soracte."  Hor.  Od,  1, 9. 

It  is  only  in  severe  winters  that  snow 
rests  on  the  peaks. 

*'  The  lone  Soracte*8  heights  displaj'd, 
Not  now  in  bdow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's 

aid 
For  our  Femembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing." 

Childe  Harold,  Iv. 

The  road  is  the  same  as   that  to 


Civita  Castellana  for  the  first  2  m., 
from  which  that  to  S.  Oreste  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  A  steep  ascent  leads  to 
the  latter  village,  placed  on  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge;  it  contains  1300  Inhab., 
but  no  Inn,  and  occupies  probably  an 
Etruscan  site ;  indeed  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  it  stands  on  that  of 
Feronia,  although  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  ravines  below.  There  is  nothing 
in  S.  Oreste  to  detain  the  tourist,  save 
the  very  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  it.  Ascending  by  a  mule-path 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Soracte,  we 
soon  reach  the  small  ch.  of  Santa  Lucia, 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  six  points 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  next  is  the  convent,  and  below 
it  that  of  S.  Antonio,  now  in  ruins. 
The  ConvetU  of  S.  Silvestro  is  now 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  monks  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  order.  It  was  founded  in 
A.D.  746  by  Carloman,  the  uncle  of 
Charlemagne,  on  the  site  of  an  oratory 
built  by  S.  Sylvester,  prior  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Popedom,  on  the  spot  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  temple  of  Apoilu, 
alluded  to  by  the  poets : — 

"  Summe  deum  Sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo." 

Yirg.  JEn.  zi. 

"Sacrum  Phoebo  Soracte."— iSVi.  Ital. 

Constantiue  the  Great,  smitten  with 
leprosy,  was  warned  in  a  dream  by  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  to  seek  out  Sylvester, 
then  a  refugee  from  persecution  on  this 
spot.  The  saint,  having  effected  the 
emperor's  cure, was  led  away  in  triumph 
by  him  to  be  made  Pope. 

The  garden  cultivated  by  the  saint  is 
still  shown,  remarkable  only  for  its  cir- 
cular promenade,  and  the  splendid  pano- 
rama which  opens  from  it.  With  the 
exception  of  3  stumpy  columns  of  red 
granite  in  the  crypt,  all  traces  of  the  an- 
cient constructions  have  been  destroyed. 
Higher  up  still,  and  occupying  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  ridge,  is  the 
Cha/pelof  8.  Sylvester,  the  most  interest-r 
ing  of  all  the  existing  edifices  on  So- 
racte :  it  consists  of  an  upper  church 
with  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by 
pilasters,  and  of  a  mediaeval  crypt  be- 
neath, in  which  is  the  projection  of  the 
limestone  rock  on  which   the    saint, 
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when  he  retired  here,  is  taid  to  hare 
flepc  The  highest  point  of  Soracte 
behind  the  chapel  is  2261  Eng.  ft.  aboTe 
the  sea. 

Of  all  the  attractioos  whieh  a  Tisit 
to  Soracte  offers,  none  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  panorama  disco- 
Tered  from  its  sommits.  With  a  good 
map  of  Central  ItaW  spread  before  him, 
the  tourist  can  nsemlljr  occupy  himself 
seated  on  its  highest  point  behind  the 
chapel.  Looking  towards  the  E.  the 
riew  includes  the  whole  range  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  from  Tivmi  on  the 
8.  to  where  the  Tiber,  breaking  through 
its  rocky  barrier,  enters  the  plain  at 
Pontefelioe.  In  the  foreground  at  our 
feet  is  the  undulating  hilly  region 
extending  from  Soracte  to  the  river; 
beyond,  3ie  low  and  populous  part  of 
the  ancient  Sabine  territory,  covered 
with  the  picturesquely  perched  villages 
of  Magliano,  Farm,  Poggio  Mirteto,  Pa- 
lombara,  Montieelli,  and  backed  by  the 
Apennines,  and  these  again  by  the 
geoerally  snow-capped  peaks  of  Leo- 
nessa,  Civita  Ducale,  the  Velioo,  Gran 
Basso  d'ltalia,  and  the  elevated  range 
that  encloses  the  distant  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Fucino.  In  a  S.  direction  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains behind  are  clearly  seen,  and  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  towards  Borne ; 
Rome  itself,  with  Ostia  and  Finmicino, 
and  the  coast-line  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. To  the  W.  Bracciano  and  a 
portion  of  its  lake,  over  which  rises 
the  pointed  peak  of  Rocca  Bomana, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Ciminian  group, 
with  the  cliffs  and  castle  of  Soriano  as 
one  of  its  eastern  outliers,  and  the  hnge 

Salace  of  Gaprarola  on  its  northern 
eclivity;  whilst  far  beyond  in  the 
same  direction  (N.W.)  the  peaks  of 
Montamiata  and  Cetona,  in  Tuscany, 
are  plainly  seen ;  and  still  farther  on 
the  rt.  the  Apennines  of  Umbria,  behind 
^isi,  the  ridge  of  the  Somma  closing 
in  the  vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  the 
'"ountains  of  Temi  and  Nami  bound- 
the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  the 
\  on  the  s. 

mding  on  its  summit,  the  geologigt 
observe  that  it  rises  like  an  elongated 
i  in  the  midst  of  the  Campagna,  pre- 
ite  on  every  side,  bat  almost  vertical 


in  its  flank  towards  the  E.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  moontain  is  formed  of  a 
whitish  grey  limestone,  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the  age  of 
our  lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  shown  bj 
the  existence  of  fossils  of  that  period 
— ^Ammonites  and  Encrinites — which 
may  be  seen  on  the  weather-worn  sur- 
face of  the  beds,  on  the  small  Piazza 
della  Luna,  in  the  village  of  San  Oreste. 
Upon  the  declivities  of  Soracte  lie,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  sides,  a  thick  deposit  of 
the  ordinary  Pliocene  marls,  covered 
with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  extendi]^ 
as  far  as  the  Tiber,  and  constituting  the 
region  at  its  foot,  characterised  by  a 
luxuriant  arborescent  vegetation,  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  bare  Campagna 
in  the  opposite  direction.  To  the  W. 
the  whole  country  is  volcanic,  formed 
of  tufas  of  different  ages ;  they  rise  on 
the  declivity  of  Soracte  to  the  height  of 
1160  ft.,  or  to  about  one-half  of  its 
total  elevation.  There  are  some  caverns 
in  the  limestone  rock;  one  near  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Romana,  on  the  N.E.  de- 
clivity, appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by 
Pliny  for  its  voragmi,  or  fissures,  from 
whieh  gusts  of  cold  air  mixed  with 
noxious  gases  issued.  Some  traces  of 
bone  breccia  were  discovered  in  the 
limestone  rock  a  few  years  since  in 
extending  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Silvestro,  but  they  probably  be- 
longed to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 


Rignano  is  about  26  m.  from  Rome. 
On  leaving  the  town  a  slight  ascent 
of  1  m.  brings  ns  to  the  level  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which,  running  on  the 
top  of  the  plateau,  left  Ariniannm  on 
the  1. ;  from  this  point  the  modem  road 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient,  in 
many  parts  the  pavement  of  the  latter 
well  preserved,  with  its  footway  on 
either  side,  and  bordered  by  ruined 
sepulchres.  From  our  elevated  situa- 
tion the  views  of  the  Campagna  are  fine 
between  the  24th  and  the  10th  m.;  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
continuous  panorama  from  along  thu 
higher  portion  of  the  road.  Near  the 
20th  St.  Peter's  and  Rome  are  seen  for 
the  first  time.    At  the  21st  m.  we  pass 
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Dear  the  village  of  Morlupo,  where  a 
road  leading  to  it  and  Leprignano 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  (near  the  latter 
village  some  excavations  have  been 
lately  made,  on  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  Necropolis  of  Capena).  The 
Monte  della  Guardia,  near  here,  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  station  of  ad  Vices- 
simam,  or  the  20th  m.  from  Rome,  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Between  the  1 8th  and 
19th  modern  miles  is  the  roadway  Inn  of 
Castel  Nuovo  di  Porto,  The  village  of 
the  same  name  is  on  a  precipitous  rock 
of  tufa  on  the  1.;  it  has  a  large  modern 
ch.,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  of  the 
13th  centy.  Near  the  Inn  of  Castel 
Nuovo  the  road  attains  its  highest 
level,  985  ft.,  so  that  we  here  enter  on 
a  gradual  descent  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  the  valleys  on  either  side 
being  thickly  wooded,  and  the  land- 
scape extremely  varied.  The  high 
pointed  hill  on  the  rt.  is  Monte  IHm- 
sino,  the  ancient  Ara  Musi,  and  the 
village  on  its  declivity  Scrofano,  After 
passing  the  Gasale  di  Malborghetto, 
between  the  9th  and  10th  m.,  a  very 
large  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum  masonry 
stands  close  to  the  road ;  and  on  the  rt. 
a  square  mediaeval  tower,  in  ranges  of 
white  and  black  masonry.  From  here 
the  descent  is  more  rapid  to  Prima  Porta, 
between  the  8th  and  9th  m.,  on  the  site 
of  Saxa  Rubra^  the  first  stat.  out  of  Rome 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  so  called  from 
the  cliffs  of  red  tufa  about  it.  The 
ruins  on  the  1.  behind  the  Osteria 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Villa  of  Ad 
GaUiruuy  which  belonged  to  Livia,  and 
having  become  an  Imperial  inheritance, 


was  known  in  later  times  as  the  VtUa 
Cmsantm,  Some  very  interesting  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  May,  1863 ; 
amongst  others  the  magnificent  heroic 
statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  and  a  room  covered  with 
paintings  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
Flaminian  Way  here  enters  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  the  Via  Tiberina,  which 
follows  the  upper  course  of  the  river, 
branching  off  on  the  1.  towards  Fiano 
{Flavinia).  A  mile  from  Prima  Porta 
we  cross  the  Valchetta,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  descending  from  Veil.  The 
high  bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber  is  Castel  Giubeleo,  supposed 
to  be  the  citadel  of  Fidena^  the  town  of 
that  name  extended  alon^  the  table- 
land beyond.  Before  reaching  the  5th 
m.,  and  beyond  the  Casale  di  Qrotta 
Roasa,  a  cavern  excavated  in  the  cliff 
close  to  the  road,  was  once  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos.  It  was  in  the  plain  ex* 
tending  to  the  Tiber  on  the  1.,  between 
this  and  the  7th  m.,  that  took  place  the 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Maxen* 
tius,  which  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  latter  at  the  Milvian  bridge  in 
his  retreat.  Beyond  this  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  verdant  valley  of 
La  Crescenza  are  crossed.  From  here 
the  ancient  line  of  road,  marked  by 
its  line  of  tombs,  continued  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  modem 
one  rises  over  them  for  a  mile  and  a 
half, 'until  it  reaches  the  Ponte  MoUe, 
before  crossing  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  from  Florence,  along  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Via  Cassia.  (See 
Route  107.) 
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AcAimfT  or  Fkax  Axn  at 
Cortona,  J7J. 

at  Perugia,  I95. 

at  Ptoa,  161. 

AccUUUo,  222. 
Aodtu,  andeat,  254. 
AoqoaboiMi,  222, 
AcqnaUfpia,  278. 
AcqoiqxTodaite,  148. 
Aoqna  Soata,  miiMnl  ipringf , 

119. 
Aoquaipaila,  )o2. 

Aoqoa  Travena,  ruUej,  422. 
Aoqaavlvat  fairo  of,  2|i,  114. 
Agricaltore  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 240, 
of  Tvacany,  128. 

AgjrllA,  |2(. 

Alabaater    mamifartoriea    at 
Volterra,  214. 

AHwcdna,  274. 

Albegna,  vtat.  and  river,  226. 

Alberew,  plain  and  forest,  225. 

Allia,  tlie  river,  316, 

Alsliim  (Palo),  i2i. 

Altospacclo,  sut,  182. 

Ambra,  river,  J65. 

Ambroglana,  201. 

Amelia,  416. 

Amphitheatre  at  Ancona,  261. 

fiovagna,404. 

Bolsuna,j49. 

lAioca,  170. 

—  Luna,  ij8. 

~~-  Sombucbetto,  269. 

Spello,  402. 

Sutri,  162. 

— —  'I'erni,  410. 

— —  Volterra,  209. 

Anoona:-Inns,  258.  Histori- 
cal notice.  358.  Port,  259. 
Triumphal  arch  of  TraJAU, 
259;  and  of  Clement  All., 
2  99.  Mule,  2  f 9.  Forts,  260. 
Siege,  260.  Lazzaretto,  260. 
Cathedral,  260.  Churches, 
261.  Exchange,  261.  Pa- 
hiccs,  261.  Prisons,  261. 
Jews,  261.  Steamers,  262. 
-  to  Fuligno,  262,  271. 


AflSUI. 

Aneona  to  Rfmtnl,  252. 

toSpoleto,ji7. 

Anf^ri,  29?. 

Anio,  the  river,  117, 414. 

Ansedoola,  227. 

Antemnc,  site  d,  117. 

Antrodooco  pass,  J19. 

Aqnasona  stream,  |2}. 

Aqam  Ccretanae,  121. 

Oalidse  Plsanomm,  167. 

Tanri,  230. 

ArUa,  river,  2|i ;  valkj  of 
the,  212,  345. 

Arrevle,  279. 

Arch  of  Augustus,  at  Faoo, 
255 ;  at  Perugia,  J79. 

of  Tn^Jan,  at  Ancona,  259. 

Architecture,  Aboriginal,  244. 

Christian,  248. 

Ktruscan,  246^ 

Roman,  247. 

Archives  at  Si^ia,  149. 

Arezzo :  —  Inns,  J65.  Loggie 
by  Vasarl,  |66.  Cathedral, 
j66.  Churches,  368.  Pa- 
lazzo Pubbiioo,  169.  Museo 
PubbUco,  369.  House  In 
which  Petrarch  was  bom, 
J70.  House  of  Vasari,  370. 
Diligences,  17a 

,  Kxcursion  from,  throned 

the  Val  di  Chiana,  to  Chiusl, 
370. 

to  San  Oiustino,  291. 

to  Siena,  2jo. 

to  Perugia,  372. 

Arinianum,  426. 

Amo,  river,  141,  i6j,  184,  200, 
325,  364. 

Arquata,  3i9> 

ArreUum,  370. 

Arrone,  river,  228,  32]. 

Art,  school  of,  at  FoUgno,  402. 

at  Perugia,  380. 

at  Siena,  jji. 

at  Urbino,  281. 

Asciano,  2)1.231.  314. 

Asooli,  )i8. 

Asculum  Plcenum,3i8. 

Asplo  torrent,  262. 

Assino  torrent,  297. 

Assisti :— Stat.,  394.  Inns,  394- 
Great  Convent,  }99.  Cathe- 
dral,  396.     Churches,  400. 


BATHS. 

Portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  40a    Vtia,  401. 

Asao,  river,  347. 

Astrooe,  river,  311. 

AnnH  the,  286k. 

AnzimuiD,  263. 

AvcDza,  138. 


B. 

BaocavAB,  ad,  42a 
Baccano,  enter  oi^  42a 
Bachetooa,  la,207. 
Bagni^a,  197. 
Bagni,  village.  308. 
Bagpi  Caldi.  180. 

di  Monte  Catfad,  183. 

a  Morbo,  220. 

della  Perla,  221. 

di  Roeelle,  224. 

San  Caaciano  de*,  205, 348* 

San  Ginliano,  167. 

di  Sosso,  321* 

di  TnOano.  230. 

Bagno  alia  Villa,  x8o. 
Ba^orea,  15 1. 
Boldinni  Pass,  409. 
Baize,  le,  295. 
Bambolo,  223. 
Baptisteiy  at  Ascoli,  319* 

T»reto,  266. 

Luuca,  174. 

Pisa,  147. 

Plstoia,  187. 

Siena,  337. 

Baracola  torrent.  262. 

Barberino  di  Val  d'Elsa,  105. 

Bardono,  352. 

Biirga,  i8x. 

Barifcazzo.  191. 

Bdrile,  184. 

Bassanello,  413. 

Bassano,  lake,  4x4. 

Bastia,  village,  J94. 

Baths  of  Son  Casciano,  205. 2c6, 

348. 
Chianciano,  23X. 


San  Fllippo,  347. 

S.  Giuliano  of  nsa, 

Lucca,  177. 

Monte  Catini,  X83. 

Rapolano,  232. 
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BATHS. 

Baths  of  Sumo,  }2I. 

Volterra,  209. 

BatiRnano,  206. 

Battle  of  Angfaiarl,  204. 

Castelfldardo,  263. 

MagUano,  416. 

Metauro,  I'l'j. 

ThraslineDe,  i^$. 

Tolentino,  270. 

—  Viterbo,i57. 
Bedizzano,  IJ9. 
fielcaro,  cantle  of,  344. 
Belforte,  272. 

Bella  MaraiUa,  caiitltt  of,  225. 

Bergo,  178. 

Bertaldo,  tower  of,  229. 

Bettole,  371. 

Bevagna,  ^04. 

Bianca,  400. 

Bieda,  359. 

Bisentina,  island  of,  350. 

Bisenzio,  river,  202,  325. 

—  valley,  194. 
Blera,  site  of,  359. 
Boocaccio'g  tomb  at  Certaldo^ 

326. 
Bocca  dl  Albegna,  226. 

—  Trabaria,  pass,  286. 
Boeblana,  site  of,  322. 
Bologna  to  Florence,  ao2. 
Bolsena.  349> 

,  lake  of,  350. 

Bomarzo,  Etruscan  tomba  at, 

Books  on  Central  Italy,  243. 
Boracic  add  works  of  Liuda- 

rello,  217. 
Bor^etto,  414, 4x6. 
Bo^  a  BnggUmo,  183. 

—  a  Mozzano,  179, 
• —  Pace,  286. 

San  Sepolcro,  291:— Na- 
tive artists,  291.  Cathedral, 
2(^3-  Chnrches,  292.  Monte 
diPietIt,  293. 

San    Sepolcro    to     San 

Glustino,  291. 

San  Sepolcro  to  Areszo, 

Botanic  garden  at  Pisa,  165. 

Bottacda,  323. 

Bozzone  turrent,  231. 

Bracciano,32i. 

Branca  torrent,  joo. 

Briglia.  la,  194. 

Brozzi,  202,  325. 

Bruna,  river,  224. 

Buccine,  369. 

Buche  delle  Fate,  221. 

—  de'  Saracini,  214. 
Bnlicame,  springs  of,  }S3» 
Buonconvento,  345. 
Bnrano,  UdLe,  228. 

• —  river,  278. 

Basoo,  207. 

Bjrron,  Lord,  on  the  tomb  of 
Boccaccio,  326.  On  the  battle 
of  Thrasimene,  377.  On  the 
Falls  of  Temi,  411.    On  the 


CASTBL. 

CUttimnus,  406.  On  Soract«, 
415. 


C. 

Cacciano,  275. 

Casre,  321. 

Caffaggiolo,  203. 

Cagli,  278. 

Galcata,  425. 

Calcinelli,  277. 

Culdana,  224. 

Caldarola,  272. 

Calenzano,  194. 

Cales,  site  of;  278. 

Cdmaglione,  brook,  x8x. 

Camerano,  262. 

Camerino,  town  and  delegation 

of,  272. 
Camigliano,  177. 
Campogna  of  Rome,  362,  422. 
Campaguono,  42 1 . 
Campello,  406. 
Campi,  194. 
Campiglia,  223. 
Gampo  di  Merlo,  322. 
Oampodonloo,  275. 
Campolorzo,  272. 
Gamuacia,  372. 
Cancelli,  275. 
Candigllano,  the,  277. 
Canina's  *£tniria  Maritima,' 

419. 
Oanino,  228. 
CanUano,  279. 
Capalbio,  228. 
Gapanoll,  207. 
Capena,  site  ot  427. 
Capine  stream,  321. 
Capoliveri,  235. 
Caporciano,  2x5. 
Capraja,  2ox. 

,  Isle  of,  233. 

Capranica,  360. 
Caprarolo,  castle  ol^  361. 
Caprese,  294. 
Carbontfa,  276. 
Carpino  valley,  297. 
Carrara,  duchy  of,  139. 

city,  X39. 

Carsulaa,  302. 
Casale,  206. 
Caaciani,  torrent,  326. 
Cascina,  stat,  20a 
Gascine,  near  Pisa,  x66. 
Case  Bructate,  258. 

Nuove,  272. 

del  Piano,  375. 

Cassigliano,  302* 
Castagneto,  il,  223. 
Castel  d'  Asso.  357. 

Belcoro,  344. 

Durante,  286. 

SL  Ella,  419. 

IMbocchi,  365. 

Fidardo,263.   Battle,  263. 


CATHEDBAL. 

Castel  Fiorentino,  201,  325. 

Giubileo,  317, 427. 

di  Ouido,  323. 

Novo,  221. 

Novo  di  Porto,  427, 

del  Piano,  205. 

Planio,  273. 

Todino,  302, 

Viscardo,  352. 

Castellano,  river,  318. 
Castellina  di  Chianti,  209. 

mines,  216. 

gypsum  quarries,  222. 

C^tello,  stat,  194. 
Castellucclo,  Piano  di,  3x9. 
Castellum'Amerinum,  4x3. 

Axia,  357. 

Caste Inovo.  221. 
Caatiglionoello,  Torre  di,  222. 
Castlglione  Fiorentino,  372. 

del  Lago,  303. 

della  Pesc«Oa»  224. 

Castrato,  Puntone  del,  320, 
Castro,  348. 

river,  365. 

Castrum  Novum,  32a 
Cathedral  of  Ancona,  260. 

S.  Angelu  in  Vado^  286. 

Arczzo,  366. 

Asooll,  319. 

-'—  Assisi*  400. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  292. 

Camerino,  272. 

Chiusi,  31X. 

Cittk  dl  Castello,  287. 

attk  della  Pieve,  313. 

——  Civita  Castellana,  417. 

Cortona,  373. 

Fano,  255« 

Fermo,  318. 

Fojano,  371. 

Foligno,  402. 

Fossombrone,  277. 

S.  Giovanni,  364. 

Grosseto,  224. 

Gualdo  Tadino,  276. 

Gubbio,  298. 

Jesi,  273. 

Leghorn,  198, 

Lucca,  170. 

Macerata,  269. 

Massii,  224. 

Ma8sa  Ducale,  140. 

Montefiascone,  351. 

——  Hontepuldano,  312. 
——  Nami,  413. 
——  Orvieto,  304. 

Ostano,  263. 

Perugia,  38a 

Pesaro,  253. 

Pescia.  X83. 

S.  Pierino,  20a 

Pisa,  143. 

— —  Plstoia,  i8j. 

Prato,  191. 

Recana^  269, 

Rieti,  315. 

Schieggla,  279. 

Siena,  334. 
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CATUEDBAL. 

Gathedr^d  Spoleto.  407. 

of  Terni,  409. 

TodI,  joi. 

—  Tolentiuo,  271. 
Urblno,  283. 

—  Viterbo,  154- 

Volierra,  210. 

CattoUca,  la,  252. 
Cava,  181. 

,  la,  copper-mines  of,  215. 

Cavaceppo,  jiQ. 

Gavetta  marble  quarriea,  1)9. 

Cedna,  town  and  river,  222. 

,  railway  to  Volterra,  222. 

,  valley  and  ford,  217. 

CsNTRri-lTALiAN  Pbovinces: — 
General  topography,  2^9. 
Agriculture,  240.  Commerce 
and  manufactures,  240.  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  country. 
241.  Railways,  242.  Inns, 
24 J.  Books  and  maps,  241. 
Early  aboriginal  architecture, 
244.  Etruscans  and  their 
monuments,  246.  The  Ro- 
mans, 247.  Cliristian  arts, 
architecture,  and  sculpture, 
248.  Schools  of  painting,  251. 

Centumcellffi,  Civita  Vecchia, 
230. 

Cerbcili,  island,  217. 

Ceretta,  col,  193. 

Cerfone,  valley  of  the,  29?. 

Certaldo,  201,  325.  Boccaccio's 
tomb,  326 ;  his  house,  326. 

Certosa,  near  Pisa,  166. 

in  Val  d'  Ema,  204. 

Cervetri,  )2i. 

Gesano,  the,  256. 

Gesi,  joi. 

Getona,  jii. 

Characteristics  of  Central  Italy, 
241. 

Chiana,  valley  and  river,  23 1, 

308,  ?i2,37o.i'7i- 
Ghianciano,  23 !•  3i2« 
Ghianti,  205. 
Ghiaravalle,  273* 
Ghiarone,  228. 
Ghlarrucda,  Torre,  320. 
Ghiasdo  torrent,  301,  394* 
Ghiassa  torrent,  296. 
Chienti,   river,  270^  271,  3I7« 

Sources  of,  273. 
Ghiesa,  la.  hill,  141. 
Chiusa  di  Monad,  365. 
Ghiusdino,  206. 
Ghiusi,  308.    Guide,  309.  His- 

toricid  notice,  309.     Walls, 

309.  Etruscan  tombs,  309. 
Cathedral,  311. 

— —  to  Montepulciano,  311. 

to  Siena  by  the  Val  di 

Chiana,  2}i. 
GhrisUan  architecture,  248. 

sculpture,  250. 

Ciminus,  Mons  (Monte  Qmino), 

i6Q. 

Clna,  torrent,  377. 


OOBTOMA. 

Cingoli,  271. 

Citema,  29}. 

Gittk  di  GasteUo:— Inns,  287, 
Historical  notice,  287.  Ca- 
thedral, 287.  Churches,  288. 
Hospital,  289.  Palaces,  289. 
Monte  d!  Belvedere,  291. 
Fair,  291. 

to  Gubbio,  296, 

to  Perugia,  300W 

to  Urblno,  285. 

CittiidellaPieve,|i3.  Ghurches 
and  works  of  Perugino,  313. 

to  Chiusi,  312. 

to  Perugia,  302. 

CivitaGastellanA  .--Inns,  bridge, 
4x6.  Cathedral,  dtadel,  ra- 
vines, remains,  417. 

to  Rome,  419, 424. 

Civita  Nuova,  269,  317. 

Civita  Vecchia:— Inns,  packets, 
trade,  landing,  porterage, 
custom-house,  passports, 
220.  Port,  population, 
prisons,  antiquities,  and 
coins,  229,  230. 

to  Leghorn,  221. 

to  Rome,  32a 

Civitella  Ranieri,  297. 

CLanis,  371. 

Climate  of  Siena,  344. 

Clitumnus,  vale  and  river  of 
the,  405,  415. 

Clusium  Vetus,  309. 

Coal-mines  (lignite)  of  Monte 
BambolL  221. 

Col  della  Futa,  203. 

Colbordolo,  285. 

Coldazzo^  28$. 

Colfiorito,  272. 

CoUe.  205,  273,  i3U 

Ruseto,  414. 

Salvetti,  222. 

Collecchio,  225. 

Collenzano,  222. 

Colli  Tufarini,  321. 

Collicelli,3i5. 

Colonna,  224. 

Commenda^  la,  381. 

Commerce  of  the  Oentral  Pro- 
vinces, 240. 

Complobbi,  364. 

Conca,  river,  252. 

Copper-mines  of  La  C!ava,  2x5 ; 
in  the  valley  of  the  Pavone, 
220. 

Corchiano,  414. 

Corioll,  site  of.  421. 

Comajola,  308. 

Corneto,  228. 

Comia,  223. 

,  the,  and  valley,  221. 

Comiculum,  site  of,  316,  4x6. 

Como,  valley  of  the,  320. 

Correse  hamlet'  and  river,  315, 
414.    Osteria  di,  316. 

Cortona:  —  Inns,  372.  Gates 
and  wall,  373.  Museum,  373. 
Accademia    Etrusca,     373. 


FANO. 

Library,      cathedral,      373. 

Churches,  314« 
Corythus,  372. 
Cosa,  hill  of,  228. 
Cospsja,  291. 
CoBtaociaro,  280. 
Covigliaio,  203. 
Cremera,  the,  317,  422,427. 
Crestolo  marble  quarries,  139. 
Crete  Sanese,  231. 
Croce,  la,  308. 
Crocette,  le,  262. 
Crustumerium,  316. 
Cures,  site  of,  315. 


Drcbmon,  andent,  271. 
Diechno,  178. 
Diruta,  la,  301. 
Dolciano,  2}i. 
Dottavo,  val,  178. 
Drove,  torrent,  20$. 
Durante,  former,  286. 


E. 

Elba,,  island  of^  233. 

Ellerastat.,  377. 

Elsa,  valley  of  the.  205,  325. 

Elvella  torrent,  348. 

Ema  river,  204. 

EmpoU,   Stat,  and  town,  200^ 

J  25. 

to  Siena  by  railway,  201. 

Era,  river,  200.    Valley,  206. 

Eretum,  316. 

Esino,  the,  258. 273. 

Eiise  river,  2Mf  i7x* 

Etruscan  plain,  353. 

Etruscans,  probable  descent  of 
the,  246.  Arts,  246.  Lan- 
guage, 247.  Alphabet^  247. 
Inscriptions,  241. 

Eugnbian  tables,  299. 


P. 

Fabbiavo,  271,274. 
Fairs :  of  Assisd,  401. 

of  Sinigallla,  257. 

Falconara,  la,  258,  273. 
Falerium  Novum,  Raman  city. 

site  of,  417. 
Falerium  vetu8»  Etnucan  dtj, 

site  oi;  417. 
Fulleri.  418. 
Falls  of  Teml,  4x0. 
Fano :— Inns.  254.    Trtumidial 

arch,     cathedral,    chuidies, 

25!^.    College,  theatre^  yorU 

256. 
—  to  Folignot  277. 
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FANO. 

Fano  to  Urbino.  280. 
Fantiscritti    marble    qnarrieSk 

IJ9- 

Fanum  Yolunmue,  J54. 

Farfa  torrent,  414. 

Felidano.  414. 

Ferraglia,  204. 

Ferentinum,  i^j. 

Ferento,  jjj. 

Fermo,  518. 

Porto  dl,  J18. 

Ferraglia,  204. 

Fesceimium  (Gallese),  414. 

Fiano,  516,414. 

Ficulle,  J08. 

Fidena,  site  ot  J17. 427. 

Figline,  J64. 

dl  Prato,  19J. 

FUigare,  2oj. 

Fine,  river,  222. 

Flora,  river,  228. 

Firmnm  Pioenmn,  ji8. 

Fiumalbo,  191. 

Fiumioello  torrent,  29J. 

Fiumicino,  522. 

Flavinium,  414. 

Fijorencb   and   its   environn: 
see  Special  index,  pp.  124-6. 

to  Leghorn,  194. 

• —  to  Pistoia,  182. 

' —  to  Rome,  by  Siena,  124. 

to  Some,  by  the  Val  d* 

Amo  di  Sopra,  Arezxo,  and 
Perugia,  i6j. 

• —  to  Siena,  by  the  carriage- 
road,  204. 

to  Volterra  (the  Lagoni 

and  Mawa  Maritima),  206. 

Foce  dl  Carrara,  140. 

Foci  torrent,  529. 

Foenna,  river,  2J2,  314, 371. 

Foglia,  river,  25J. 
Fojano,  312,  ?7i. 
Foligno,  276. 402. 

to  Ancona,  262, 273. 

- — -  to  Fano  277. 
■ —  to  Bon*e,  406. 
Follonica,  223, 224. 
Fonte  di  Papa,  3x6. 
Fontebuona,  204.  J 

Formone  torrent,  547. 
Forum  Aurelii,  228. 

Cassii,  359. 

- —  Flaminii,  site  of;  276. 

Sempronii,  277. 

Fossato,  275 ;  tunnel  of,  275. 
FoBsombrone,  277. 
FrasBinetto,  372. 
Fratta,  296, 300. 
Fratticdola,  297. 
Fregellae,  or  Fregens,  322. 
Fiirio,  pass  of  the,  278. 
Futa,  la,  paas  of,  203. 

6. 

Galtcano,  181. 
Galleries : — 
Perugia,  388. 


i  HEBBANUM. 

I  Galleries: — 

I      Piam64. 

,      Siena,  jji. 

•  6alleae,4i4. 

I  Galnzzo,  204. 

I  Garfagnana,  province  of;  179. 

I  Gatti^oio*  177* 
I  Genga,  274. 
Geoli^QT  of  oomitry  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Borne, 

323. 
about  Monte  Catini 

mines,  21$. 
about      Impruneta, 

204. 
abont  Lardarello  bo- 

racic  add  workti,  219. 

about  Orvieto,  353. 

about  Otricoli,  416. 

about  Perugia,  193. 

about  Prato,  193. 

about  Rignano,  426. 

of    Gentral     Provinces, 

239- 
of  Radlcofani,  347. 

of  Soracte  and  neii^ibour- 

hood,  426. 
Gerfalco,  mountain  or  Gomata 

of;  221. 
Gema,  valley  of,  378. 
Giano,  valley,  274. 
Gianutri,  island  of,  237. 
Giglio,  island  of,  236. 
Gimignano,  Su,  327. 
Gombo,  x66. 

GonfoUna,  la,  pass,  202, 325. 
Gorgona,  233* 
Gradara,  25  3< 
Grsecos,  ad,  312,  371* 
GraniVfoIo,  181. 
Grani^uolo,  325. 
Graviscae.  site  of,  228. 
Greve  river,  204. 
Grosseto,  224. 

to  Siena,  224. 

Grottamare,  3x8. 

Grotta  Marozza,  316. 

Gualdo  Tadino^  275. 

Guancario,  224. 

Gubbio :— Inns.  297;  palaces, 

297 ;     cathedral,    churches, 

298;  Eugubian  tables,  299. 

to  attk  di  CasteUo.  296. 

GulfofSpeda,  X37. 


H. 

Hannibal,  his  passage  over  the 
Apennines,  191 ;  at  the  Thra- 
slmene  Lake,  37  5 ;  his  attack 
on  Spoletfum,  406. 

Helvla  Ricina,  269. 

Henry  of  England,  prince,  scene 
of  his 'murder  at  Yiterbo, 

Helvillum,  280. 
Herbanum,  304. 


LEPRIGNANO. 

Hobhouae,  Sir  John,  his  descrip- 
tion of  Uie  counuy  near  Lake 
Thraaimene,  }75. 

Horu  (Orie),  413. 


loDVTDic,  site  o^  297. 
Imposta,  r,  360. 
Impruneta,  V,  204. 
Incisa,  364 
Interamna,  409. 
Intercisa,  218. 

Ippolito  marble  quarries,  277. 
Isola  Maggiore^  3761    Minore, 
i^(K   Polve8e,377. 

J. 

Jescio  torrrait,  394. 

Jesi,  273. 

Jews  at  Leghorn,  198;  at  An- 

atna,  261. 
Julia  Hispellum,  403. 


L. 

LAcns  Alsdetinus,  42a 

Omini,  or  I.Ake  of  Vico. 

361. 

Prelius,  224. 

Yelinus,  314. 

Lago,  2x9. 

Lagoni    di  Monte  Ceiboli,  or 
Lardarello,  217. 

L^Jatico,  207. 

Lake  of  Bolsena,  350. 

Burano,  228. 

Ghiusi,  23X. 

•—  Colfiorito,  272. 

Montepulciano,  231,  31X. 

Stracciacapra,  421. 

Thnisimene,  375. 

^—  Valdemone,  414. 

VIco,  36X. 

Lamoli,  286. 

Lardarello,  2x7. 

Lariana  torrent,  3x5. 

Lastra.  202,  325. 

Laterina,  365. 

Leghorn:  Inns,  194.  Cafds, 
Steamers,  195.  Passports,  196. 
Boatmen,  106.  Consuls,  Physi* 
cians.  Divine  Service,  Cus- 
tom •  house  regulations, 
Hackney  coaches,  Baths,  196. 
Shops,  Coral  Ornaments, 
Mineral  waters.  Harbour, 
History,  197,  Churches,  Pub- 
lic edifices,  198.  Laxxarettos, 
X99. 

to  Florence,  X94. 

to  Civita  Vecchia,  22X. 

Leopoldo,  Sn  Mqje  di,  or  salt- 
works ol,  216. 

Leprignano,  427, 
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LET  A. 

Leta,  torrent,  ii8. 
Levane,  364. 
Libiano,  castle  of,  207. 
Libraries :  at  Arexxo^  169. 
— —  Curtona,  fj}, 

Fermo,  ji8. 

■— —  Lucca,  176. 

Maccrata^  270. 

Perugia,  J91. 

Pesaro,  253, 

Plaa,  165. 

Pistoia,  190. 

Siena,  )3«>,  ?4J- 

——  Volterra,  209. 

Lima,  river,  179, 181, 191. 

Linaro,  ci^,  j20. 

Lojano,  20|. 

Lore  to :  —Inns,  26 1 .  Its  hlstoTy, 

263.  Church,  26).  SantaCaaa, 

264.  Palace  of  the  Governor, 
268.Spezieria.268.  Fountains, 
268. 

Lorium  (Castel  di  Guido),  J23. 
Lucca,  history  of,  168.  Plan  of, 

169.  Plan  for  visiting,  170. 
Antiquities,  170.   Cathedral, 

170.  Churches,  172.  Ducal 
palace  and  palaces,  176.  De- 
post  to  dlMendlcita,  176.  Am- 
phitheatre, 177.  Aqueduct, 
177.  Ifinvirons,  177.  Koad  to 
Baths  of  Lucca.  177. 

to  Pistoia  and  Florence, 

182. 

to  Pisa,  167. 

,  baths  of,  177.    Ponte  a 

Serraglio,  180.  Bagno  alia 
Villa,  180.    Bagnl  Caldi,  180. 

->—  to  Modena,  182. 

Lncipiano,  J14. 

LuglUmo,  181. 

Luni  or  Luna,  ij8. 

Lnuigiana,  province  of,  f  j8. 

Lnstignano,  2x9. 


Maoarbbb,  |22. 
Maoerata,  269. 

to  Fermo,  270. 

Madomia  dcgli  Angeli,  194. 

—  del  Giglio,  joj. 
•— —  della  Peii^la,  joo. 
Magglano,  140. 
llagglore,  river,  222, 419. 
llagione,  377. 
Magllana  stat.,  322. 
Magllanella  river,  32J. 
UagUano,  in  Tuscany,  226 
— -«-.  in  Skkbina,  416. 

—  river,  323. 
Macra  river,  x  j8« 
Ma3ano,296. 
Malagrotta,  321. 
Kalpaiao,  3x6. 
Ifanoiaiuv  228. 


MONTE. 

Manufactures    of  the  Oentnil 
Provinces,  240. 

of  I'uscany,  128. 

Maps  of  Central  Italy,  244. 

Maranello,  191. 

Marano,  the,  252. 

Marble  quarries  near  Carrara, 

IJ9- 
of  Ippolito,  277. 

Marcigliana,  316. 

Vecchia,  316. 

Marlia,  178. 

Marmore,  falls  of,  410. 

Maroggia,  river,  405, 409. 

Marotta,  la,  256. 

Marta,  river,  228, 350. 

Mattana,  island,  350. 

Maschere,  le,  203. 

Massadl,  273. 

Massa  Carrara,  139. 

Massa  Ducale,  140. 

Massa  Marltinia,  224. 

Massa  Rosa,  141. 

Massaduoooli,  Lake,  141, 177. 

Matellca,  274. 

Mazzano,  319. 

Measures  and  wei|^ta»  Tuscan, 

.   I3J. 

Medullia,  site  of,  421. 
Menicatore,  logan  stone,  157. 
Men  tana,  la,  316, 4x6. 
Mercatello,  286. 
Merse,  river,  205. 
Meta,  the,  286. 

Metauro,  river,  256,  286;  val- 
ley. *17.  280, 286. 
Mevania,  404. 
Miccino  torrent,  418. 
Miemo,  216. 
Mignone,  river,  229. 
Mines :— copper,  of  La  Cava, 

215. 
valley  of  the  Pavone, 

220. 

Miemo,  216. 

coal   (lignite)  of  Monte 

Bamboli,22i. 
Misa,  river,  256. 
Moje,  or  salt-works  of  6.  Leo- 

poldo,near  Volterra,  206, 216. 
Mondavlo,  277. 
Money,  X31,  X32. 
Monistero,  206. 
MoQopoli,  200. 
Mons  Argentarius,  226. 
Monsummano,  183. 
Moulaguano,  370. 
Montagnuola,  206. 
Montalcino,  347* 
Montalto,  228. 
Montardonclno,  191. 
Monte  Acuto,  296. 

Albano,  x&(,  202. 

— ~  Amidta,  205. 

Argentaro,  226. 

d'Asdrubale,  277. 

Bamboli,  22 r. 

S.  Bartolo,  254. 

di  Belvedere,  291. 


nONTEROSI. 

Monte  Beni,  203. 

Buoni,  205. 

C^onpana,  235. 

CarelU,  203. 

Carlo^  364. 

Carpigno,  3x5. 

Cassiano,  269. 

Castelli,  207,  220. 

Catini,  X83.   Baths,  183. 

Catini  in  val  Cectnia,  215. 

Catria,  285. 

CerboU,  or  Lardarello,  La- 

gonidi,  217. 

Cimino,  353,  360, 

CrestoU,  139. 

Cristo,  Island,  236. 

Cnoco,  285. 

Diero,  168. 

Fegatese,  181. 

Ferrato,  193. 

Fiorentino,  286. 

Genaro,  316,  318. 

Glove,  255. 

Gualandro,  375. 

6uardia,427. 

Ugnano,  372. 

di  LucchettJ,  420. 

-> —  Luco.  409. 

Lupo,  201,  325. 

Mario,  422. 

Maroggia,  valley  of,  409. 

Massi,  2x6. 

Melino,  377. 

Murlo,  191. 

Muslno,  427. 

Nero,  222. 

Nero,  monastery,  199. 

^—  Nerone,  286. 

Oliveto  Maggiore,  346. 

— —  Olmo,  270. 

Oro,  413. 

Pescall,  224. 

Petrara,  279. 

Pincio,  423. 

Razzano,  420. 

Riggloni,  205,  33  X. 

Rotondo.  3x6,  4x4, 

Sagro,  139. 

San  Savino,  231. 

Somma,  pass  oi;  415. 

Subasio,  401, 

Trebbio,  252. 

deir  Ucellina,  225. 

Vaso  mines,  2x6, 

Venere,  361. 

Montecchio,  372. 
Montefalco,  404. 
Montefiascone,  351. 

to  Orvieto,  8tc^  jo8. 

Monteleone,  313. 
Montelupo,  201,  325. 
Montemerano,  228. 
Montepulciano,  312. 

,  wines  of,  3 12. 

to  Arezzo,  3x2. 

Monterado.  351. 
Monterchi,  296. 
Monterone,  321, 345. 
Monterosi,  420. 
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UOKTEaUVMAJSO. 

Itfonteflnnunanot  i8i. 
Montevait:bi,  ^65. 
UoDtioelU,  414. 
UontJgnoao.  castle  of,  140. 
MontoggioU,  203, 
MontouQO,  J 17. 
Montone,  297. 
VoDtorio,  4x1. 
MoDtorao,  4x4. 
Montnmito,  14X. 
UoDtuolo,  168. 
Xorcia,  297. 

Morlupo,  417.  ^ 

Moacona.  hill  at,  w6,  its, 
Voccia,  la,  272. 
HoriaDo,  141. 
Htueuma :  at  Arezio,  169. 

—  Cortona^  17J. 

• —  Elba  (Napoleonic),  2J4. 
- —  Fabriano.  275. 
■ —  Montevarchi,  365. 
■ —  Osimo,  26  J. 

—  Perugia,  387. 

—  Pesaro,  253. 

—  Pi8a,i66. 

—  Sarteano,  iX2. 

—  Siena,  334. 
— ■  Volterra,  209. 
Mmignaiio,  228. 
MuMne  river,  263,  273. 


N  AR,  valley  and  river,  410, 41 2, 
^VQi,4i2.  Bridge  of  AuguatOB, 

412.   GathednO,  413. 
«amia,  ^12. 
Navaochio,  atat.,  X99. 
««pete,  420. 
Nepi,  420. 

«era,  valley,    302,    320,  409, 

413;  river.  302,  409,  413. 
Jerola,3i5. 

Jestore,  vallev.  303,  313. 
Nievole,  val  dl,  184. 
Jocera,  276. 

^omentmn,  site  of,  316, 4x4. 
gorchia,  necropolis  of,  359. 
Norda,  319. 
Novella,  348. 
JJozzano,  141. 
Naceria,  276. 


0. 

OCWCULUK,  416. 

XSP'  ^''  *^'»  ^70. 17*. 

^Jnibrone,  river,  x84,202,225, 

OrbeteUo,  227. 
^c^a,  river,  347. 
Ordano,  222. 

Omaro  pass,  315. 
Cent.  A.— Ig75. 


PBRUaiA. 

Ortzbto  :  — Historical  notice, 
304.  Caihedral,  chapels, 
304.  C3inrch,  307.  St. 
Patrick's  well,  307.  Palaces 
J07. 

to  Kena  and  FLorence, 

308. 

to  Honteflasoone,  308. 

Osimo,  263. 

Oq>edaletto,  394. 

Oasa,  the,  226. 

Ossaja.374. 

Osterla  fiianca,  st&t,  201,  325. 

Otricoli  (Ocricalum)^  416. 

Ozseri,  torrent,  168. 


P. 


Paduli  Beavoa,  279. 

Paganico,  206. 

Paglia,  valley  and  river,  36B, 

148* 

Painting,  its  revival  in  Tus- 
cany, X34*    Schools  ol^  25X. 

Palazzuolo,  231. 

Pale,  272. 

Palidoro,  322. 

PtOnuOol'S  island,  137. 

Palmolara,  291. 

Palo,  321. 

Pancole,  327. 

Panicale,  303. 

Papigno,  41a 

Paaaerino,  291. 

Passignano,  375. 

Patemo,  Pie  di,  310. 

Paullo,  X91. 

Pausals,  317. 

Pavone,  valley  of  the,  220. 

Pelaagic  architecture,  245. 

Pereta  torrent.  347. 

Pergola,  256,  275,  277. 

Peroaora,  274. 

Pkrdoia  :  —  Inna,  378.     Dili- 

genoes.394> 
Historical     notice,      378. 

Plan  of  the  city,  378.  Walls 
and  gates,  379.  Necropolis, 
302.  Fountain,  38;.  House 
of  Perugtno,  391.  Casino 
letterario,  391.  Koads  fh)m 
Perugia,  39  j.  Excursion  to 
Assisi,  394. 

School  of  Umbria,  380. 

Cathedral,  380. 

Churohea : — S.  Agostino, 
381 ;  S.  Angelo,  385 ;  S.  Do- 
meidco,382;  S.Ercouuio,  382; 
S.  Francesco  del  Conventuali, 
382;  S.  Francesco  al  Monte, 
383;  Sta.  Giuliana,  183; 
Madonna  di  Monte  Luce, 
383 ;  S.  Martlno,  383  ;  S. 
Pietro  de'  Casinenst  384 ;  S. 
Severe,  384;  S.  Tommaso, 
385.    Public    buildings :  — 


PISTOIA. 

Library,  391.  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, 391.  Museum,  387. 
Palaxso  Communale,  386. 
Piasza  del  Papa,  385.  P. 
del  Sopramuro,  385.  Pina- 
coteca,  388.  Sala  del  Cam- 
bio,  386.  University,  387. 
Private  galleries,  390. 

Perugia  to  Cittk  di  ClasteUo, 
30(X 

to  Cittit  della  Pieve,  302. 

to  Rome,  by  Todi,  301. 

to  FoUgno,  393. 

Pemsia  (Augusta),  378. 

Pesa,  river,  201,  205, 325. 

Pbsabo  :— Historicalnotioe,253 . 
Cathedral,   253*     Chmdies, 

253.  Bibli0tecaOlivieri,253. 
Museum,  25 j.  Palace,  254. 
EntfiroriM . — Villa  Imperiale, 

254.  La  Vittoria,  29A,  Port* 
254.  Asylnm,  254.  Frame- 
nade,  254. 

to  UrUno,  254. 

Pescia,  stat.  and  town.  182. 

to  S.  Maroello,  183. 

PetnvJa,  la,  villa^  194. 

Petriano,  285. 

Petriolo,  206. 

Pianora,  203. 

Pianosa,  island  of,  235. 

Piccioli,  207. 

Picdone,  297. 

Pioenum,  263. 

Pie  di  Luoo,  314. 

di  Patemo,  320. 

Piegaro,  303. 

Plenza,  347. 

PietraUta,  hill  of,  277. 

Pietra  Mala,  20}. 

Santa,x4o.  Mines  near,  141. 

Pieve,  220. 

Bovigliano,  273. 

Favera,  272. 

al  Intoppo,  231, 370. 

a  Nievole,  X84. 

Pelago,  190. 

San  Stefano,  295. 

Torrina,  273. 

Plombino,  223. 

Pisa:  141.  Inns,  142.  Physicians, 
Tradesmen,  142.  Bailways, 
142.  Plan  for  visiting,  142. 
Cathedral,  143.  Plan  of  ttie 
town,  T42..  Campanile,  146. 
Baptistery,  147.  Sculpture, 
148.  Campo  Santo,  148. 
Churches,  158-162.  Bridges, 
16).  Palaces,  163.  Accademia 
delle  Belle  ArtL  164.  Torre 
della  Fame,  165.  Uiiiver- 
8ity,i65.  Botanic  Garden,  165. 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 
166.  Roman  Remains,  166. 
Neighbourhood,  166. 

to  Florence,  199. 

to  Lucca,  X67. 

Plsaurus,  153. 

Pistola,  184.  Palaces,  184, 190 

u 
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PISTOIA. 

GathedrmI,  x8$.  Bapttotery, 
187.  Churches,  187.  Hogpital, 
189.  libraries,  100.  Manufac- 
turesi  19a  Public  oonvey- 
anoes  at.  190.  Eovirons,  191. 

Ptstoia  to  Modena,  190. 

to  S.  Maroello,  190. 

to  Florence,  191. 

FltigliaDo,  228. 

Fitulnm,  296. 

Poderinat  la,  J47. 

PocKtbo°>t  2°'>  2o5f  Jix> 
Pbggio  alia  Croce,  216. 

Gi^ella,  J 10. 

•— -  Mirteto,  414. 
•— —  San  Lorenzo,  119. 
Pomaraooe,  207,  217. 

to  Massa,  220. 

Ponsacoo,  206. 
Pontaasieve,  964. 
POnte  dell' AdunaCa,  joB. 
>—  della  Badia^  228. 
—^  a  Botte,  279. 

della  Branca,  joa 

Buaoo,  joo. 

CalaTamOi  178. 

Centeaimor  276. 

— —  Centino,  J48. 
del  Diavolo,  179*, 

—  a  DIeclmo,  178. 

a  Elsa,  325. 

Felcino,  joo, 

Felice,  416. 

Galera,  stat,  322. 

8.  Giovanni,  iqj, 

Gregoriano,  J48. 

di  Lima,  191. 

a  Macereto,  206. 

della  Maddalena^  179k 

Mammolo,  317. 

-: —  Manlio,  278. 
— —  Molle,  422. 
— —  a  Moriano,  178* 
— -  Nuovo,  joi. 

a  Rltredi,  1941 

Rio,  joi. 

Salaro,  3 17. 

—  a  Serraglio,  1791 

de'  Tassi,  297. 

— —  Terfano,4i8' 

della  Trave,  272^ 

Pontedera,  200. 
Ponticino,  365. 
Ponzano,  4T4. 
Populonia,  ruins  of,  22j> 
Porcari,  182. 

Porto  d^AsooU,  jr8. 

Clementino,  228* 

d'  Ercole,  226. 

Portoferriylo,  22j,  234. 
Porto  Lungone,  234. 
Portus  Herculis,  226. 

Tr^Jani,  229. 

valley  of  the,  220. 

'»,224. 

"uins  of,  269. 
,  269 ;  valley,  269. 
:ena,  269. 


RIMINI. 

Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  at  Or- 
vleto^  J07. 

Pradaroni  river,  jtff, 

Prat'antioo,  365. 

Prato,  Stat,  and  city,  191.  Ca- 
thedral, 191.  Manufactures 
of  straw  hats,  191.  Geelegy 
of  the  vicinity,  191. 

to  Florence,  194. 

Pratofiorito,  x8i. 

Pratolino,  204. 

Prefoglio,  27  J. 

Prima  Porta,  427. 

Primo,  torrent^  297,  joa 

Punicum,  j2a 

Pyrgl,32i. 

Pyrgoa,j2i. 


QuASTO  and  Quinto,  194. 
Querceta,  140 
<^lnto  Decimo,  319. 
Qulrico,  San.  2ix,  346,  312,  347. 


B. 

Radioopant,  348. 
Ragone  torrent,  207. 
Railways : — 

of  the  Central  States,  242. 

of  Tuscany,  133. 

Orvieto  to  Siena,  308. 

Florence  to  Rome  by  Siena, 

to   Prato   and   Pistoia, 

191. 
to  Pisa,  199. 

Empoli  to  Siena,  201. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  167. 

Lucca  to  Florence  by  Pesdo, 
182. 

Leghorn  to  Pisa  and  Flo- 
rence, 194. 

to  Civita  Yecchia,  221. 

Randa,  la,  27a 

Ranleri.  San,  festival  of,  163. 

Rapinium,  dte  of,  229. 

Rapolano.  232,314. 

Ravi,  224. 

Reate,  355. 

RecanatC  Porto  di,  268. 

Redola,  303,  375. 

Regillum,  site  o^  J15. 

Ricorei,  347. 

Rieti,  315. 

— —  to  Rome,  314, 

Rifredi  stat.,  194. 

Rignano,  364, 424. 

Rlgo,  valley  of  the,  MS. 

Itigoli,  168. 

Rigomagno,  232. 

Rimini  to  Ancona,  252. 


Rio^  iron-mioes  of,  234. 
Rio  Maggiore,  418. 

Seooo,  296. 

R^pafratta,  stat,  168. 
RoGca  Ripesoena.  352. 

Romana,  421. 

Oontiada.  275. 

Silana,  castle  of,  220. 

•—  di  Varano,  272. 

Rome,  415,   423.— Porta  del 

Popolo,   Piazza  del  Popolo, 

Obelisk,  streets,  423.    Imv. 

312, 415. 
to  Civita  Castellaua,  419, 

426. 

to   Civita   Vecchia,  320, 

to  Florence,  by  Siena,  324. 

to  Florence,  1^  l^leto, 

Perugia,  Arezzo^  and  the  Val 

d'Amo  di  Sopra,  363. 
to  Florence,  by  Orvieto, 

303. 

to  Perugia,  by  Todi,  301. 

.to  Rieti  and  Temi,  314. 

to  Spoleto,  415. 

Rondgllone,  j6t, 
Rosaro,  302. 
Roselle,  206. 
Rosignano,  222. 
Rossa,  la^  274. 
Rotta,  la,  Stat.,  200. 
Rnffolo,  231. 
Ruaellff!,  ruins  of,  224. 


S. 

Salabco,  231,  314. 
Saldni,  314. 
Salica  torrent,  206. 
Sal^ta,  la,  252. 
Saline,  le,  222. 
Sambuca,  205. 
Sambuchetto,  269. 
San  Anatolio,  330. 

Angelo  di  Capoccia,  316. 

Angelo  in  Vado,  286. 

Benedetto,  318. 

Casciano,  baths,  205, 206, 

348. 

Cassiano  di  Oontrone,  181. 

Cristoforo,  297. 

Dalmazzo,    tunnel,   205, 

220,  331. 
— —  Donino,  stat^  125. 

Donnino,  stat,  202. 

Ella,  419. 

- —  Elpidio,  318. 

Eraclio,  405, 

Faoondino,  279,  30a 

Filippo,  baths  of,  347. 

— —  Fiorenzo,  296. 

Gaggio,  204. 

Gemine,  302. 

Giacomo,  406. 

Gimlgnano,  palaces,  327. 

Torri  degl'  Axdinfi^elU.  327 
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SAN. 

Charche*,  327.  Penitentiary 

San  Giorgio,  317. 

—  Giovanni  (.Val   d'Arno), 

—  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  198. 

—  Giovanni  on  the  Gedna, 

222. 

—  Giovanni  pro  Flanuna,  276. 

—  Giovanni  in  IHetra,  286. 

—  Gialiano,  baUia,  167. 

—  Giustino.  286. 

— -  Giustino  to  BorgoSan  Se- 
polcro  and  Arezso^  291. 

—  Giusto,  517. 

—  Ippolito,  277. 

—  Leo,  365. 

—  Leopoldo,  216. 

—  Lorenzo,  252,  ji j, 

Nuovo,  149. 

Veccliio,  349. 

—  Lacchese,  ?3i. 
-—  Manno,  378. 

• —  Marcello,  190^  273. 

—  Marco,  27]. 

—  Martino  de  Golle,  103. 

—  Martino  al  Piano,  277. 

■ —  Miniato  de*  Tedeachl,  2cx), 

- —  Oreste,  424. 
■ — ■  Paolo,  276. 

—  Pelegrino,  275,  279. 
• —  Pierino,  atat.,  200. 
— ■  Piero,  Stat.,  191. 

—  PiQtro  (Elba),  235. 

—  Pietro  in  Qrado,  167. 

■ —  Pietro  on  the  Seichio,  141. 

—  Qnirico,     231,   a*J»   312, 

^46,  347. 

—  Romano,  stat.,  200. 

—  Salvatore,  nionaatery,  214. 

—  Seveiino,  271. 
— ■  Sisto,  J03. 

- —  Stefano,  226, 
— ■  Vincenzo,  223. 
— ■Vittorlno,  Jij. 
Santa  Anatolia,  320. 

—  Colomba,  316- 

—  Maria  d^li  Angell,  J94. 
■ —  Maria  dl  Borgo,  313. 

- —  Maria  di  Golonnata,  297. 
— -  Maria  di  Falleri,  4x8. 

—  Maria  Maddalena,  296. 

—  >Iarinella»  320. 

—  Severa,  321. 
Sangainara  stream,  321. 
Sarteano,  311,  348. 
Sas80  dl  Chiatro,  203. 

* —  di  Pale,  272. 

— ,  baths  of,  321. 

— ,  boracic  acid  works  at,  2x9. 

Saseoferrato,  275. 

Satnmia,  rains  of,  228. 

Saxa  Rubra,  ad,  427. 

Scala,  la,  315, 

Scansiano,  226. 

Scarica  TAsstno,  20J. 

Schieggia,  la,  279. 

Schools  of  painting,  251. 


SIENA. 

Scritto,  297. 

Scrofano,  427. 

Sculpture,  Christian,  250. 

in  Tuscany,  134. 

Segromigno,  177. 

Selva  la  Rocca,  J22. 

Semonte,  297. 

Sena  GaUica,  256. 

Julia,  331. 

Sentina,  river,  274,  town,  280. 

Sentino  Valley,  in  9. 

Seravezza,  140.    Quarries,  X41. 

Serchio,  river,  141,  178. 

Seriate,  torrent,  347* 

Serra,  U,  409. 

di  Genga,  285. 

8.  Quirioo,  273. 

Serravalle,  272.  Stat,  184.  Pass, 
X84. 

Serr)izzano,  boracic  acid  works, 
2x9. 

Serre,  232. 

Sesto,  178,  194. 

Sette  Bugni,  316. 

Vene,  420. 

Sforza  (}o8ta,  270. 

Siele  torrent,  348. 

Siena:— Stat.,  314,  33 t.  Inns, 
;3X.  Plan  of  town,  330.  Geo- 
Uwy,  331.  History,  J3i. 
School  of  painting,  332. 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti,  333. 
Archives,  340.  Fountain, 
J41.  GateSk343.  Citadel,  343. 
Lizza,  343*  Festival  of  St. 
Cather^e,  343.  Franciscan 
convent,  343.  Castle  of  Bel- 
caro,  344.  Manners  and  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Sienese,  J44. 
Climate,  344.  Diligences,  345. 
Railroad,345. 
Duomo,  334.     Baptistery, 

Churches  :  — S.  Agostino, 
337 ;  Carmine,  337;laConcez- 
zione,  338 ;  S.Domenico,  338 ; 
S.  Francesco,  338;  Fonte 
Ginsta,  338;  S.  Giorgio,  339; 
S.  Martino,  339 »  Osservante, 
i39 ;  S.  Quirico,  339 ;  S.  Spi- 
rito.  J39;  LaTriniti,  330. 

Oratory  of  S.  Bernardino, 
139.  Oratory  and  house  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  339. 

Public  building^  .-—Palazzo 
Pubblico,  340;  other  palaces, 
340.  Accademia  degli  Intro- 
nati  (Uie  library)^  J42.  CoN 
legioTolomei,  342.  Hospital, 
J42.  Loggia  di  S.  Paolo,  340. 
Piazza  del  Campo,  539.  Uni- 
versity, 342. 

——  to  Arezzo,  230. 

to  Chiusi,  by  the  Val  di 

Chiana,  23X. 

to  Florence,  by  railway, 

— —  to  Florence  by  carriage- 
road,  204. 


TEVEROtTE. 

Siena  to  Grosseto,  205. 

to  Rome,  345. 

Sieve  river,  203,  364. 

Sigillo,  280.    Cavern  at,  280^ 

Signa,  202,  325. 

Sinalunga,  232,  3x4. 

SUigema,  valley  of  the,  294. 

SlnlgagUa,  256.  Port,  256.  His- 
tory, 256,  Convent,  fair,  257. 

Soracte,  Mons,  425. 

Sorbolungo,  277. 

Sovana,  ruins  of,  228. 

So  vara,  valley  of  the,  293. 

Spello  .-—Gate,  churcheSi  40X. 
Roman  remains,  402. 

Spezla,  la,  to  Pisa,  X38. 

,  Gulf  of,  138, 

Spoleto :  —  Inns,  mannfactore, 

'  406.  Historiod  notice,  406. 
Cathedral,  407.  Churches, 
408.  Palac«,  piazza,  citadel, 
408.  Aqueduct,  408.  Anti- 
quities, 408. 

— —  to  Ancona,  317. 

to  Rome,  415. 

Spoletium,  406. 

Stabbla,  424. 

Staggia,  town,  jji\  valley  of 
the,  205,  331. 

Statua,  ad,  321. 

Steam-packets  at  Ancona,  262. 

at  Civita  Vecchia,  229. 

between  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, &c.,  195. 

between    Leghorn    and 

Marseilles,  195. 

Sterza  river,  207. 

Stiava,  141. 

Stimigliaiio,  414. 

Storta,  la,  422. 

Stretta,  286. 

Strettura,  la,  415. 

Succinium,  361.. 

Sutrl,  Sutrium,  362. 

T. 

Tadimuic,  275. 

Talamoue,  225. 

Tarma  river,  206. 

Tarquinii,  j6o. 

Tavema  d'  Arbia,  231*  314 

Tavernelle,  Le,  303. 

Tavollo,  the,  252. 

Telamone  vecchio,  225. 

Temple  of  Clitumnus,  405. 

of    Jupiter    Apenninus, 

ruins  of,  279. 

of  Minerva  at  Assisl,  por- 
tico of  the  ancient,  400. 

Tenna  river,  270,  318. 

Temi :  —  Inns,  manufactures, 
cathedral,  409,  antiquities, 
410. 

,  falls  of,  410. 

to  Rome,  314. 

Terranova,  365. 

Terricio,  mines  of,  2x6. 

Teverone,  river,  414. 
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THRASDCENE. 

Thrailinene,  lake  and  battLe  of, 

375,  i76. 
Titer,  valley  azMl  river,  287, 

29 J.  296.  Ji6.  ii7»  I9i«4'l. 
414. 416^  422. 

,  source  of,  295. 

Tifemom  Metanrenae,  site  of, 
286. 

Tiberinmn.  site  of,  287. 

Tlmia,  river,  40 j. 

Tirano  river.  114. 

Tissino,  river,  415. 

Todi,  101. 

to  Orvieto,  jo2. 

to  Perugia  and  Nami,  jox. 

Tolentino,  271. 

,  treaty  of,  271. 

,  battle  of,  2'jo. 

to  San  Severina  271. 

Tolfa,  2jo,  320. 

Tombolo  forest,  22). 

Tombs,  Etruscan,  J09. 352. 

Topino,  valley  and  river,  276, 
402. 

Topography  of  the  Oentral  Pro- 
vinces, 2i9. 

Torano,  IJ9. 

torrent.  139. 

Torre  di  Porta.  140. 

Bertaldo,  229. 

— —  Chiaruocia,  i2o. 

Flavia.  321. 

-—'-  di  Lago,  141. 

dl  Monte,  352. 

Serpentara,  3x7. 

Torrenieri,  347. 

rorretta,  la,  258. 

rorrioella,  348,  J77. 

Torrimpletra,  j22. 

Torrita,  232,  314,  371,  414. 

Torrite  di  Cava,  181. 

Toscanella,  228, 

Trebia,  406. 

Tre  Denari  torrent,  J22. 

TregUa,  the,  42a 

Tr^  the,  4x9, 420,  424. 

Treponzlo,  j2o. 

Tr^iano,  204. 

Trevi,  405. 

Tronto  rivor,  3x8. 

Troppola,  ioa 

Tuder,  ancient,  joi. 

Tuoina  river,  ^47. 

Tuoro,  i74. 

Turano,  the,  J15. 

Turres,  ad.  32X. 

Tuscan  Archipelago,  islands  of, 

2|2. 


VALDEMONE. 

Tuscany :  Territory,  X27.  Popu- 
lation. X27.  AepicuUure,  128. 
Manufactures,  128.  Wines, 
lyx.  Money,  weights,  and 
measures,  ijx.Ballvrays.  133. 
Painting,    134.      Sculpture, 

Tusdi  Pliny's  villa,  291. 
Tutia  river.  422. 


u. 

UxBKRTror,  296,  joo. 

Umbria,  ancient,  393. 

,  school  of  art  of,  380. 

Universi^  of  Macerata,  270. 

of  Perugia,  387. 

of  Plsa,x65. 

of  Siena,  J42. 

Urbania,  286. 

Urbino,  historical  notice  of  the 
dukedom  of,  280.  • 

,  dty  of,  inns,  28a  His- 
torical notice,  28x.  Ducal 
palace,  fortifications,  cathe- 
dral, 28 J.  Churches,  284. 
Hquse  of  Bi^hael,  284. 
Theatre,  manufactures,  col- 
lege, diligence,  285. 

to  Cittk  di  Castello^  285. 

to  Fano,  280. 

to  Pesaro,  285. 

Urbs  Vetus,  304. 

Uzxano,  x8j. 


V. 

Vaogina,  the,  J2i. 

Vadimon,  lake,  4x4. 

Vaglia.  204. 

Vajano,  jij. 

Yal  d'Amo,  168,  3oo,  325.  365. 

di  Chiana.  2J1,  jxx,  371. 

I7»- 
d'Elsa,  205, 125. 

d'  Era,  206. 

—  d'  Orte,  4x4. 

d'  Ottavo,  X78. 

Possera,  220. 

Romana,  375. 

di  Sieve,  2oj. 

Valchetta  river,  317, 427. 

Valdmara,  272. 

Yaldemone,  lake,  4x4. 


WINES. 

Vallata  Romana,  176. 

Valle  di  Galci.  166. 

Veil,  site  oi^  422. 

Velino,  the,  river  and  plain  of 
314,410. 

Vene,  le,  406. 

Vescia,  276. 

Vebralla,  359. 

Vetulonla,  site  of,  226. 

Via  Amerina,  4x3^  42a 

Aurelia,  222,  321.  Bo- 
man  stations  <»,  222,  320. 

Cassia,  3x2,  353.  372, 4M, 

423. 

Clodia,  359. 

Flami^   252,  273,  276, 

277.  278,  280,  302,  405,  423, 

424.427- 
Komentana,  4x5. 

Salaria,  3x5. 

Tlberina,  427. 

Tiburtina,  4x5. 

Vlaregglo.  14X. 

Yico,  lake  of,  36X. 

Vicns  Matrini,  360. 

Villa,  293. 

Vlngone,  296. 

Viterbo:— Inns,  354.  Cathe- 
dral, 354.  Episcopal  palace, 
355.  Churches,  355.  Foun- 
tains. 356.    P.  PnbbUco,  356. 

VitoTchiano,  353. 

Yolaterra,  208. 

Yolsinium,  349. 

Volterra »— Inns,  207.  Walls, 
Gates,  Necropolis,  208.  Pis- 
cina, Baths,  Palaszo  Pnbblioo, 
Museum  of  Antiquitiea,  Li- 
brary, 209.  Cathedral,  2x0. 
Churdies,  2x2.  Citadel,  2x3. 
Prison  (il  Mastio),  2x3.  Gasa 
Guamacci,  2x3.  C.  Ricdarellj« 
214.  Alabaster  manufac- 
tories, 214.  EnviroM :  Villa 
Infi^rami,  214.  The  Balxe, 
214.  Camaldolese  monastery 
of  S.  Salvatore,  2x4. 

Volterra  to  Florence,  206. 

to  M(mte  Catini,  215. 

Vuld,  ruins  of,  228. 


W. 

Wkiohts       and 

Italian,  X33. 
Wines  of  Tuscany,  xja 
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CHARLES   CARR  &  CO., 

14,  BISHOFSaATE  STREET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  £.0., 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

G«n«ral  Agents  for  the  Beeeption  and  Shipment  of  Goods  firom 

and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

WINE    MERCHANTS. 

pHABLES  GABB  &  00.  have  the  honour  to  inform 

^  VISITOitS   TO   THE   CONTINENT, 

that  they  receive  and  pass  through  the  Custom  House  in  London,  Liverpool, 

Southampton,  &c., 

W0BK8  of  Art,  BAaOAfiB,  and  PBOPEBTY  of  EVEBT  BB8CBIPTI0M, 

which  are  attended  to  on  Arrival  under  their  Personal  Superintendence, 

with  tho  atmoit  Ouro  in  EzamixiAtioa  and  Bomoval, 

▲xn>  AT 

vory  Modorsto  Ohargos, 

regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  Packages,  and  the  care  and  attention 

required. 

Keyt  of  all  locked  Packages  should  be  sent  to  0. 0.  &  Co.,  as  everything  must  be 
examined  on  arrival,  although  not  liable  to  duty. 


OHABLES  OABB  A  00.  also  undertake  the 

FOBWASDINa  OF  FAOEAOES  OF  EVEBT  KIND, 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  until 

applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EZECHJTIOlSr  of  0BDEB8  for  the  FimOHASE  of  GOODS, 

of  all  kinds,  which  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  they  aie 
enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anything 

they  may  requii-e  from  Loudon. 

nrsuEAVCEs  effected,  abb  agency  business  of  eveby 

BESCBIPnON  ATTENDED  TO. 


^f^0^^^^f^^r^f^^^^^^^i^^^^Sf^^i^^>*^^'^S^^^ 


Lists  of  C.  Casr  &  Co.'s  Correspondents  can  be  obtained  on  application,  butaoy 
houses  will  forward  goods  to  them  on  the  Owners  instructing  them  to  do  so. 

travellers  are  requested  altoaye  to  gioe  particular  diredioru  that  their  packages 
slumld  be  consigned  direct  to 

OHABLSS   GABB    ft    Co., 
14.   BZ0HOP8OAT1D    BTXUBET    WITHIN.    IjONDON. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  AND  BOYAL  FBIVILE&ED 

DMUBE  STEAM  MYIGATIOK  COHPAlVrS 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 


On  the  DANUBE  from  PASSAU  to  OALATZ. 
On  the  THEISS  from  SZEOEDIN  to  TITTEL. 
On  the  SAVE  from  SISSEK  to  BELGRADE. 


^DEPARTURES. 


From  PA88ATT  to  IIHTZ,  d^Uy  2  tm, 
»  IiIHTZ  to  VIEMXA,  »  U  ajc. 
.»   VIXNMA  to  PE8T,      »   ei  ajc 


From  ZiINTZ  to  PASS  ATT,  daily  8  am.. 
n   VXEAMA  to  LIKTZ,    n    eiAji. 
»   PESTtoVIBNFA,      »*    •  rx. 


From  PEST  to  SEMLIK  and  BELGRADE  Monday,  Taeiday,  Thunday,  and 

Friday. 

From  PEST  to  GICRGEVO  (BUKAREST)  and  GALATZ  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Moderate  Fares — Excellent  Restaurant  on  hoard. 


DIRECT  ACCELERATED  SERVICE 

Between  VIEKNA  and  OONBTAHTDTOPLE  Twice  a  week. 

(Fid  RUSTCHUK  and  VARNA,) 

Departure  from  VIENNA  by  Boat  every  Sunday  6}  A.H.,  arriving  at  CON- 
STANTINOPLE Thursday  afternoon. 

Departure  from  VIENNA  by  Rail  to  BASlASCH  every  Friday  3*15  P.M.,  thence 
by  Boat  every  Saturday  at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  CONSTANTINOPLE  Monday. 


FARES.— Food  included  (Coffee,  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  Tea). 

VIENNA  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

By  Boat  or  by  Rail  to  BASlASCH  131  Fls.  80  K.,  I.  CI. ;  and  85  FIs.  50  K.,  II.  CI. 
Return  Tickets  195  FIs.,  I.  CI. ;  and  137  Fls.,  II.  CI. 


For  farther  infbrmation  apply  in 

VIENNA  :  WEISSGAERBER,  Hintere  Zollamtstrasse,  1—4. 
LONDON :  Capt.  PIETRONI,  22,  Great  Winchester  Street,  B.C. 
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LONDON,  OHAtHAM,  &  DWEE  RAILWAY. 


»  *    iK» 


SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTt 


TO 


BSVENOAKS 
MAIDSTOKE 
OHA9!SAai:  . 
SITTINQBOURNB 


FAVEBSHAM 
HERITE  BAY 
WSBVOATE«Oir- 

8EA. 


MARGATE 
BBOADSTAIBS 
BAM3&ATE  1 
CANTEBBUBY 
D0V£B« 


CHEAP  FAST  TRAINS i 

Daily,  daring  the  Summer  Months,  from  Victoria,  Holbom  Viaduct,  and  Lndgate  Hill,  to 
Raxsoatk,  Maboatb,  Bboadstairs,  WsstoATK-oir-SsA,  and  Hbbsb  Bat. 

OIROULAR  TOURIST  TICKET^. 

On  Jtan«  the  Ist.  and  during  tJie  Sttmmer  Months,  CIRCULAR  TOURIsr  TICKETS 
will  be  isBued,  enabUng  the  holder  to  proceed  once  during  Three  Days  from  Dovbb  to 

CALAtg^  OAtAIS  T6  BOOXiOOKb,   ^(WLOOKB  TO   FOLKIStOirB,  and    F<»LKBBTOlrB  TO  DoVBB,' 

or  vice  versA.  These  Tickets  will  be  issued,  and  must  be  taken,  at  the  London,  Cliatham, 
add  Doveif  Railway  Company's  Harbour  Station,  or  at  Calais,  as  they  cannot  he  procured 
on*  hoard  the  Steam  Vc'ssets.     F'or  full  paxticnlars  see  the  published  Time  Books  of  tlie 

Company. 

PIO-NIO  OR   PLEASURE  PARTIES. 

During  the  Summer  Months,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Return  Tickets  at  Special 
Reduced  Fares  will  be  Isiued  at  all  'flie  prindpal  Stattonlh  ott  the  l^adon,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  to  parties  of  not  less  than  ten  First  Class,  fiiteen  Second  Class,  or  twenty 
Third itlBM  PaAeilgers,  desirous  of  uaklng  Pleasure  Bsbnrsloi^  to  Eter^BsroAxs,  MAaxtrdiB , 

ROOHESTBB  Ain>  StROOD,  SlTTINOBOUBNB,  FaVBRSHAX,  HeBKB  BaT,  MAKQATB,  BROADSTAIBS, 

Ramsoatb,  Canterbury,  DoVbb,  a&d  other  places  of  attraction  npo^  this  Line  of  Railway. 


GUXSTAL  PAXiACEl. 


■  <-^.i  a   li  I  ■  a  ni^^K^iiifc^iw       »i»  ^ 


THE  HIGH  LEVEL  ROUTE  IS  THE  BEST 

TO  THE  CEY8TAL  PALACE,     ,    , 

ttVttlhg  yUtl  'frequently  throughout  the  day  from  Vidloi-ia,  Itlborgate  Str^eti 
tiolborn  Viaduct^  Snow  Hill,  Ludgate  Hill,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  other 
Stations,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  (High  Level)  Station. 

Also  from  Blackhettth  Hill,  Lewisham  Roadi  and  Brockley  tjanei  to  . 
Kuuhead,  in  connection  with  Trains  to  the  Crystal  Palace; 

On  busy  clays  EXTRA  TRAINS  nln  to  the  Crystal  l^alrde  from  nil 
Stations  as  the  Trailid  may  re^nire< 
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LONDON,  OHATHAH,  AND  DOVER  RAILWAY. 

LONDON"^"AND   PARIS, 

THREB    aPKCIAt    EXPRESS     SERTICES   DAII.Y. 

-ehortest  8u  PMMsa.  BO  Minute*. 

VICTORIA  (WESr  END),  HOLBOR'n  AND  LUDGATE  (CITY). 

EXPRESS     DAILY     DIRECT     FIXED     SERVICE. 


11>b.l  lb. 

1121^ 

IK.. 

Sffi3™,»j;rM!S'.-'!5r 

Sas-.v:;;:::;:;:;.vS-.^ 

Its; 

iStS 

'^==~iSt  ai/lSr 

^gSSr 

!!!: 
!,1; 

S,SiT3\JCSiT> 


LOMVOK  TO  f  ARIS. 


FABU  TO  LOnOK. 


.  'gaffioKvi 


» irhere  THHOOQH  TiaSSXB  uiil  Intonnatlen  can  be  obtaluia 
t  Eiut  OOw-VioTOMu  BTiTKm.  I     F«ri»-Nonbeni  ot  Fiuc*  H.JIirM,  urid  ll»  1: 

j  Ubftlham,  And  Dbtor  lUllWAjr  ^IDIiut'i 

1  .t  3D.  Binilflv.nl  de.  liaUuu. 


•VrnUi,  91.  Mv&uni*  da  1»0d 
J.  J,  VOMks.  IX  DoHUiif. 
OOSTtNIMTAL  Tl 


1 1  uuSm^UuMOBe^  Id,  SimuiVv»  00 
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R.  RUBAniNO  &  CO.'S 

ITALIAN     HAIL    STBAMERS. 


Regular  Monthly  Departures  for  the 

INDIAN     LINE. 

(▼la  SVBK  CAVA&.) 

From  Genoa  to  Bombajr  on  the  sith  I  From  Bombajr  to  Oenoa  on  the  ist 
and  f^om  Ifaples  on  the  2?th  |  and  from  Aden  on  the  8th 

of  each  Month. 


MEDITEEEANEAN     LINES. 
ALEXANDRIA  (Egypt)  to  ITALY. 


Alaiawdria  to  Gmoa  every  7, 17, 37   at  a  tm. 

(CaUiog  at  Meflsina,  Naples,  k  Leghorn.) 
I>>om  VaplM  to  Genoa  every  3, 12,  22  at  2  p.x. 
Arrival  at  Genoa  4, 14, 24. 


From  Genoa  every  Tbttrsday  ....  at9Pj[. 
„    Leghorn  every  Friday    ..  ..  atll  „ 
n    Ca^iari  every  Sanday    ....  at  8  „ 

Arrival  at  Tnali  every  Monday    ..  at  noon. 


Genoa  to  Alexandria  every  6, 16, 26    at  7  p.m. 

(GUling  at  Leghorn,  Naples,  k  Meartna.) 
From  Vaplei  to  Alexandria  8, 18, 28  at  2  tm. 
Arrival  at  Alexandria  3, 18, 23. 

GENOA  tOjTUNIS. 


From  Tunis  every  Wednesday . . 
„    Oagliari  every  Thursday. . 
L^hflrn  every  Satarday . . 


•* 


Arrival  at  Genoa  every  Sunday 


at  noon, 
at  6  P.it. 
•til  „ 
at  6AJC. 


GENOA  to  CAQLIARI. 


From  Genoa  every  Monday  &  Thura.  at  6  p.h. 

„     Leghorn  every  Tnee.  &  Friday  at  11 
Arr.  at  uigliari  every  Thura.  &  Sun.  mom. 


>f 


From  Oagliari  every  Mon.  &  IliurB.  at  6  p.m. 
Lwhom  every  Wed.  k  Sat.  . .  at  11 


Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Thura.  ft  Son.  • .  at  6  am* 

NAPLES  to  OAGLIARI. 

. .  . .  at  2  p jc.  I  From  Cagliari  every  Thursday  . . 


From  Vaples  every  Saturday 

Arr.  at  Cagliari  every  Sunday ....  at  7  „     |  Arr.  at  Vaplea  every  friday 

GENOA  to  PORTOTORRES. 


From  Fortotorrea  every  Sunday 

n    Leghorn  every  Monday  . . 

Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Tuesday  • . 


From  Genoa  every  Wedneaday  ..  ..  at9P.i[. 

M     hutharn  every  Thursday. .  . .  at  3    „ 

Arr.  at  Artotorrea  every  Friday    . .  at  noon. 

GENOA,  BASTIA,  MADALENA  I&  PORTOTORRES 

From  Genoa  to  LaghcHm  every  Sat.     at  9  p.k. 

Leghorn  to  Bastia  every  Sun.   at  8  a.m. 

y,    Baatla  to  Kadalena  every  Sun.  at  6  p.k. 

Madalena  toTortot.  every  Mon.  at  6  am. 


..  at  2P.X 
.  evening. 

at  ooon. 
at  11  A.ir. 
morning. 


Arr.  at  Fortotorrea  every  Mon at  6  p.m. 


From  Fari»t  to  Madal.  every  Wed.  at  8  a  jc. 

Madalina  to  Baatla  every  Wed.  at  6  p.k. 

Bastia  to  Leghorn  every  Thurs.  at  6  a.k. 

Leghorn  to  Genoa  every  Thura  at  11  p.k. 
Arr.  at  Genoa  every  Friday morniog 


•• 


CIVITA  VECCHIA  to  MADALENA  &  PORTOTORRES- 


From  Civitav.  to  Madal.  every  Wed.  at  3  p.k. 

„    MadaL  to  Portot.  werv  Thurs.  at  7  a.k. 

Arr.  at  Fortotorrea  every  Thursday  at  3  rM. 


From  Fortot.  to  Madal.  eveiy  Friday  at  10  a.k. 

M     Madal.  to  Civitav.  every  Fri.  at    8  p.k. 

Arr.  at  Civitavecchia  eveiy  Sat.  . .  at  11  ▲.k. 


From  Legh.  to  Fortof.  every  (Wed.  at 
Arr.  at  Fortof.  every  Sun.  k  Wed.  at 


LEGHORN  to  the  ISLAND  OF  ELBE. 
jSun.  at  10  A.K. 


(Mon.  at 8 a.m. 
8  „  From  Fortof.  to  Legh.  every  I  Fri...  at  8  A.K. 
4  P.K.    Arr.  at  Leghorn  every  Mon.  &  Fri.    evetdog. 

PIOMBINO  to  PORTOFERRAIO. 

From  FlomMao  every  day at  3  vm.  j  From  Fortoftrraio  every  day  ....  at  8  a.m. 

For  Freight,  Paesage,  and  Particulars,  apply  at  Bombay,  to  CH.  GRONDONA  (Manaffiiuc 
Agent  in  IndU);  at  Alexandria,  to  BARKER  k  CO.;  at  Marseilles,  to  GH.  LAFt)BETS 
CO.;  at  London,  to  A.  LAMING  k  CO.,  8.,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  other  Dorts  to  the 
Oompany'a  Agencies.;;  '^ 

B.  BVBATTZBrO  4k  CO.  (OBBOA). 
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SOUTH    EASTERN    RAILWAY. 

{London,  Folkestone,  and  Dover,) 

ROYAL  MAdT  S«)  SHOBT  SEA  EOUTES. 

TOIKESTOHE  AKO  BOVLOOXE. 

DOVER  &  CALAXS^^OVEB  ie  OSTXND. 

SIX  CONTINENTAL  SERVICES  DAILY. 

TERMINI    IN    LONDON: 
Charinfi:  Cross   y         .vn       i    Gannon  Street 

(WKsr  EwD).  ;  ^""  I  CClTY). 

LONDON   AND    PARllTlN    10    HOURS, 

By  BpaeUl  ZSzpresi*  Dbilsr 

(IVdoI  SVaint  vid  hWceatone  cmd  Boulogne) ; 

MAIL    TRAINS    AND     PACKETS, 

Vid  CafaU  and  Dover, 

IN    lOi    HOURS. 

SEA  PASSAGES  90  KIFUTSS. 

Brnssels,  Cologne,  Berlin,  St.  Feterabarg,  Vienna.  Munich,  Naples,  Tnrin,  Venice,  Rome» 
Brindisi,  Marseilles,  and  most  of  the  chief  Ckmttoental  Cities  and  Towns,  with  equally 
quick  trftveUlng. 

TEBOTOH  TICKETS  ISStnCD.  AND  BAQQAGE  BEglSTEBED. 

LONDON    AND    PARIS, 

fVid  FoLxmoinB  akd  BouLOon. 

Through  Rates  for  Ordinary  Parcels  ft  Merchandise, 

By  Ftesenger  {Gromde  nuae)  Trains,  under  the  direct  sanction  and  control  of  the  Sotttb 
Eastern  and  Northern  of  frauce  Baflway  Gofupantes.  The  Rates  indnde  all  Charges  for 
Shipping,  Lending,  fte.  (Cnstoms  Duties  excepted),  at  the  nspectire  Porti^  and  deUrery  at 
either  end  (wltUa  the  amal  Umtts). 

Pareeis  forwarded  1^^  this  service  from  &ondon  in  the  Afternoon  are  delivered  the 
ibllowing  day  in  Paris,  where  the  Customs  Examination  takes  place,  thus  avoiding  any 
detention  at  Boulogne 

Fareels  axe  also  farwaided  by  this  itmte  to  all  the  Prlnolpal  Towns  en  the 
Conttaent,  and  from  all  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  North  of  Eoglaad  and  Sootlaod,  and 
vice  verad. 

Special  Throu^  Trains  for  Bullion  and  Value  Parcels  to  and  from  Paris,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Ac,  Including  all  charges  for  Shipptaig,  Customs  formalitieak  8ec^  are  also  in 
operation. 

Bates  for  Insorsnoe  of  Value  Parcels,  sux^  as  Plate,  Jewellery,  Deeds,  kc.,ice,  agalhst  Sea 
and  all  other  riaka. 

Boohs  of  these  Tariffs  complete  on  application. 

The  SOnrH  EASTERN  BAILWAT  (by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Oeoenl  I\iet 
Office)  coovcj  the  MAILS  FOB  TfiJC  OONTarENT«  INDIA,  CHINA,  and  the  COLONim 
vid  the  MONT  CENIS  and  BRINDISL  Through  Tickets  are  issued  to  Pssiengtis  for  the 
principal  Otlea  and  Towaa  ki 

BELGIUM  I  GERMANY 

PRUSSIA  i  RUSSIA 

AUSTRIA  i  ITALY,  &c. 

A0SVCY,  PAJBIS 4,  Bonkrard  det  Italimi. 

nifSSSLI  74,  Mbntafiie  de  la  Oour. 

OOLoeEX.  1,  ftiednidi  WiUiflbn  StMMe,  Md  4,  Dam  Plate. 
„         BOULOGEX  Kr.  Thomaf  Bamard,  (hud  dea  Paqnabota. 
»•         CALAIS  ..  Xr.  A.  Ihifqiiar,  (aiemia  de  Far  da  Moid. 

OSTSn . .  Kr.  L.  IFyilimk,  101,  Boa  St.  Gaorgaa. 

B  3 
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LONDON  TO  ANTWERP; 

THE  ANTWERP  STEAM  NAVIGATION  doMFANY, 
^Iftnager,  J.  F.  VAKDEN^ERGH  ELSBK. 

The  powerfnl  dnd  fiist  Paddle  BtMiner, 

''BAH  OK      OSX/' 

Oapt.  T.  VBEBIST. 

Splendidly  fitted  up  for  Passengers,  leaves  London  (St.  Katherine's 
Whaif  >^  Bduday  noon*  and  UUxt'^erp  etety  Wf daeiday  st  nocii)  fmwa.  the 
Ist  October  to  the  1st  April,  and  at  One  o'clock  from  Ist  April  to  ihe  Ist 
October. 

Fares  ^8teward^8  Fee  induded) : 
Salooh         4         ..         ..     £12    0 

Return  Tickets,  Saloon     .4         ..  1  14    0 

Second  Cabin         ..         ..         ..         ..       0  16    0 

Apply  to  the  Agents  1 
Xo»(2oni*-Messr8.  Abnati  &  Harbison,  11  &  12,  Great  Tower.  Bti'eet,  £.0. 
Antwerp,—  Messrs.  Hutsmans  k  Bulcke,  29,  Brewer^s  Canal. 
BrusMU.—JiL,  Ibmztth^Town,  S»,  M^nliigne  de  U  G<ni». 


ABERDEEN* 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS, 

Prom  i56.     Lrtbr  Obttixo  Aoodbatb  aho  Bbavtifox. 

Beit  Qnali^  Granite  and  Karble  WMfc  «f  all  kiAiU. 

iron  Sautngi  and  Tomh  ntmUkinfftJUted  tompUU, 

Plans,  Prices,  ind  Carriage-free  Termfl  to  all  pnrts  of  the  WoTM,  from 

^JK3^QB»  8CULPTQB. 


A I  Q  L  E   (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS, 

FiiBt  Class  Hydropaihio  Establishment. 

Biissian  Batli%  Turkisk  Baths,  Salt  Baths,  Baths  of  Spring 

Water,  and  with  Fine  Knots. 

Arrangements  made  for  lengthened  stay  on  adyantageotis  torais* 

Eng'Hsh  Church  Servica 

CHABLES  HttdtlCfi,  Xanagier. 


^^.^^t^mmmm^ 


Fifth  Edition,  with  Woodcut',  small  8vo.     la,  6d, 

rPHB  AKT   OF  TBAVEL;   or,  Hints  <m  the  ffliifts  and 

J.     CoittriiTNnc&i  stailabls  in  Wikl  Cottto tries.   By  Fbangis  Galton,  F.Iif.G.25., 
Author  of  «*'ni6  explorer  ia  South  Atricft/' 


a  Jtmoa 


JOHN  MURRAT,  ALB£MAHL£  STR£fiT« 
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AIX   LE6    BAINS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  UEUROPE, 

ProprietOTi  J.  BBRNA80ON. 

XpIBST-GLASS  Hotuse,  admirably  situated  near  the  Casino, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Ohnrck  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  reconunended  to  Travellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beautiful  Tiew  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  pitices,  and  a  Oh&let  in  the  Garden  for  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  out  of  the  HoteL  Excellent  Tablc- 
d'H6te.  

Carriages  for  hire,  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 

Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 

ALGIERS. 

MARIUS     MULSANT, 

3»  Rt7]I  BAB-AilOTiN, 

PAMiLY  Chemist  and  druggist. 

Preecriptions  carefully  prepared.  Chemicala,  Patent  MedioioeBi  and  Peritmiea  received 
direct  from  London  every  seasoD*  Central,  and  near  the  principal  Hotels.  Patroirized  hy 
the  Kngiith  AtiBtocnicy.    Modiirftte  charges.    KngUah  spoken. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL, 

BUILT  Eight  Years  ago.  Sitoated  near  the  Ehenish  Bailway 
StaAioni  tiie  ZcN)logicar  and  Botanical  GardenSi  Ac  Cheerful  view 
of  the  City  and  the  Amstel  Biter.  Patronised  hy  English  and  Americikll 
Families^    First-rate  Table  and  excellent  Wines. 

^erms  Moderate. 
J^^rdph  Office  and  Stables  attached  to  the  Hotel, 


m\    III 


ATHENS. 
HOTEL   DES   ETBANGEBS, 

Kear  the  Boyal  Palaea. 

Tn  the  most  delightful  eltuation,  opposite  the  Royal  Gardens,  sear  the  Palace,    llie  h^a'f 
Hotel  In  Athehs.    Moderate  prices ;  good  attendance.    All  languages  [jp6ken. 
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ANTWERP. 

h6tel  du  grand  laboureur, 

PLACE  DE  MEm,  26. 


-    -  X    ^      V  >       ./*^ 


THid  old-established  and  higlilj-recommended  Hotel,  which 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  sitnated  in  the  finest  and 
healthiest  square  of  the  oitj  of  Antwerp ;  its  cleanliness,  and 
the  ezoellenoy  of  the  Table-d'Hdte  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
attention  and  oiTility  shown  to  all  visitors,  have  made  it 
doaervedly  popular. 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

AXENFELS. 

GEAND    HOTEL, 

ON  THE  LAKE  OF  LUCERNE,  AXENFELS. 

Proprietor,  M.  IMHOP. 

FIRST-CLASS  Water-cure  Establishment ;  thirty  minutes 
beyond  Bmunen;  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Sheltered  Situation 
oil  the  north.  Season  from  1st  of  May  till  the  end  of  October.  Also  a 
Very  good  Residence  in  the  earlier  and  latter  part  of  summer.  Beautiful 
Views  all  round.  Head  quarters  for  mountain,  valley,  and  lake  excursions. 
Splendid  'spriog-water.  Baths  of  ail  kinds.  Milk  and  whey  ;  mineral 
water,  and,  in  the  end  of  summer,  grapes  suited  for  purposes  of  cures. 
Excellent  cookery.  Very  good  attendance.  Splendid  park  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  Pavilions  with  beautiful  views.  Very  curious  grotto  of  filtering- 
stone  with  fish-pond.  Views  of  rocks  something  like  the  Gletscher  garten 
at  Luzem.  Magnificent  boulders.  Charming  walks  through  meadows  and 
woods.  House  with  dependences  comfortably  arranged  for  300  vidtors, 
elegantly  and  comfortably  furnished.  Hall  for  prayers.  Greneral  Drawing- 
room  and  Drawing-room  for  Ladies.  Library  and  billiard-room,  saloon  for 
^  '  dressing.  Post  and  telegraph  bureau.  Omnibus  to  the  diligences 
am-boats.  Elegant  carriages  with  one  or  two  horses,  and  riding 
or  excursions,  &c.  A  brochure,  called  *'Der  kleine  Fiihrer  von 
i"  can  be  had  gratis. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTORIA.     HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Xr.  7EAHZ  OS08H0LZ, 
THIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  fumislied  First-olass 

Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Karsaal  and  Theatre ;  it 
commandB  the  most  diarming  riews  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  dvility.    Prices  yerj  moderate.     English  and  other  Journals. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependanee. 

AU  BEAU  SEJOUR.— A.  Roesslbr,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kuraaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatreb  commands  one  of  tbe  most 
cbarmiog  ylews  in  Baden.  Tbe  Hotel  and  Dependanee  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Sleeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  tbe  use  of  visitors.  Extensive 
and  airy  rHnmg-room,  and  a  comfortable  Public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Library.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  immediate  supeHntendence  of  ue  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  tbe 
most  strict  attention  and  exceedingly  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
English  and  American  visitors.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'HOte  and 
Wmes  of  this  H«tel  are  reputed  of  tke  best  quality  in  Badea.  Fixed  moderate  charges  for 
everything.    Rooms  from  2s.  and  upwards* 

PEKSIOM  in  th*  eariy  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 

BALE. 

HOTEL   DES   TROIS  ROIS. 

C.    I^I-iijOK,    I^x'oprletor. 

OLD  established  and  faTorite  first-class  Family  Hotel,  facing 
the  Rhine,  with  long  balcony.  150  lofty  and  airy  Bedrooms  and  Sittings 
roomSy  all  well  and  elegantly  Furnished.  Every  desirable  comfort  Baths. 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  choice  Wines.  English  Chapel 
in  the  Hotel. 

Omnibuses  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  Railway  Stations, 

BERLIN. 
HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

2,  PLACOB  AI  DBE  BATTACADIlCIE,  % 

SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWN, 

Near  to  the  Royal  Palaces,  Museiuns,  and  Theatres. 

Single  travellers  and  large  &milies  can  be  accommodated  with  entire.suites  of  Apartments, 
consisting  of  splendid  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms.  &c,  all  furnished  and  carpeted  in  the  best 
Eni^Ush  style.  First-rate  Table-d'Hdte,  Baths.  Equipages,  Guides.  Timu  and  GaUgfuinVi 
Messenger  taken  in.    EeeidenGe  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengers. 

B.  SIEBEIiIST,  Proprietor. 
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I       iXi> 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DRfiMBL. 

T^HIS  magnificent  Hotd»  in  offering  to  the  Yisitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  aooommo^tioD,  haa  tiie  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE   KINO, 

and  facing 
THE  PLACE  ROYALE  AND   THE  PARK. 

It  contains  nnmerons  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Booms, 

Tabled ffSte,  riiMy  servecL     Choice  Wines. 

SBCOKIKG   ROOM. 

RBApifrO'-iMIOllI,  with  the  beat  Belfflaii/  BrtgUflht  Vre«eht 

Clemiaiit  and  Amerfcan  Hatty  Papen  aad  Periedicals« 

> 

Terraces*  with  Splendid  View  overlooking   the  Park. 

ABBANGEMENTB  HADE  70B  THX  WDilTEB. 


Mn  D&fiMEL,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  prompt  and 
civil  attendance,  oomhmed  With  moderate  charges* 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  L'UNIYERS, 

RUB     NBUVE. 


rpHIS  first-class  Hotel,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Town,  opposite  the  new  passage,  near  the  Theatres, 
the  Promenade,  and  the  beautiful  Place  des  Martyrs,  has 
just  been  entirely  refitted  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Mr. 
Frederic  Sch5effter,  well  known  for  his  long  connection  as 
Manager  of  the  H6tel  St.  Antoine,  Antwerp. 

The  H6tel  de  rQnivers  may  now  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  Hotels  in  Brussels. 


.  BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL   DE    SU^DE. 

FiRBf--^LA«8  Hotel  in  a  thoroughly  central  position  nettt:  the 

New  Boulevards. 
EXCELLENT   TABLE   D'HOTE.     CHOICE  WINES. 

VAN  OUTSEM,  Proprietor. 
BRUSSELS. 

r^AND  EdTEL  BE  8AXE,  77  and  79,  RUE  N£(JVE.  Admirablv  situated 
^^  near  the  Botllevarda,  Theatres,  and  two  mtntttes'  walk  from  the  North 'Railway 
Stations.  This  EBtablishment,  which  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  possesses  now  a  most 
splendid  Dining-room,  and  offen  to  Families  and  Single  Travellers  spaciotts,  comfortable, 
and  airy  Apartments.  Tariff*  in  every  Boofii.^Fixed  Prices :— Plain  Brealditft  Ifr.  26c. 
Two  chops  or  steak,  or  ham  and  ec^Si  Ifr*  60c.  Table  d'H6te  at  five  o'clock,  3fr.  60g.  Pri- 
vate Dinners  from  6fr.  Bed-rooms,  including  light,  4 fr.  25c;  3fr.  f5c.;  6fr.  for  the  first 
night*  and  for  the  followiog  night  3fr.  50c. ;  3fr. ;  6fr. ;  and  4fr.  ^tting-rooms  from  3fr.  to 
I2fr.  Attendance  Ifr.  per  night.  London  ** Times"  and  **IlIn8trated  London  News" 
taken  in.  Travellers  having  only  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Brussels,  between  the  departure 
of  the  trains,  can  have  refreshments  or  dinners  at  any  hour.  The  Waterloo  Coach  leaves 
the  flotel  at  9.30  o'clock  every  morning.  Private  Garrlages  for  Waterloo  28fr.,  every 
expense  included.    Table  d'Hdte  at  6.30  p.m.,  6fr. 

H13NB.7  EEBVAND*  Proprietor. 
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CHALONS^SUINMARN  E. 

HOT&I  tt  LA  CLOCttfi  B^OK. 

''I^HIS  FJRST-OLASB  HOtEL  foi-  Englleh  and  American 
Travellers  affords  most  Comfortable  Accommodatioii  to 
Families.  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  Table  d'Hote  in 
Evening  and  Rt:sTAURANT  A  LA  Cartij:.  Choice  "Wines.  Prices 
very  K^easonabl^.     Omnibus  to  meet  each  Train. 

ERNilST  JAUiNAtlX,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

(^fdhnerljf  &t  the  Cafk  Mnfflaiit  PaH^.^ 

■  ■■  i  III..  II      I         I         f  I  )     I  III ■     i" r,!  . 

CLARENS. 

H  O  ^  ii  L      It.  O  TT, 

{Fohnnif  Vma  Mirmhaud.) 
First-class  House.    Large  Garden,  well  shaded.    Baths. 

X.  EOT,  t^ropnetor. 

CflAMONIX 

6SA1I1I  HOTEL  IHf£RIAL. 

FIBST-ttATE  HOUSE; 
Splendid  ViSw^  of  Mont*. Blanc 

ROYAL   HOTEL, 

WlTff  PA^Jb:  AlfD    OSSSBVATOBf. 

Fir8t-01a»8  House.     Old  reputation. 

Very  comfortable  Apartments.   JQxtensive  View  of  the  Ohaiti6  of 
Mont-Blano  and  the  Aiguilles-llouges. 


L 
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OHAUMONT. 

HOTEL-PENSION  DE  CHAUMONT, 

Neftf  ^eucli&tel,  Switzerland  (JStcUion  i^euchatet), 
i  Altttode  SIOQ  fef t  fibove  tfte  tevel  of  ttt  Bca* 

liaftuloiL  fi^om  tli6  1st  of  Iffay  till  the  ISIJh  of  Oetc^br. 

AFirst-Class  Establifihrnent.     Large  fOid  small  Apartments 
for  Familiea*     fix^^llent  Cuisine.     Reading-room,  Newepafwi's,  Billiards, 
Baths,  Post  and  Telegraph  OlBoe  in  the  Hold.    1>nB8  for  Pension  reduced 

TO   6   FRANC8   PUR  DaY^    IN^LUOINa   BeD,    DOBIMa   HaY  AND  JUNB.       Ftom 

Chaumont  one  enjoys  a  splendid  Panoraina  of  all  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  o£  the 
Koutes  to  Mont  Blanc,  of  mora  than  60  leagues'  extent 

0.  BITZMANN,  PjiopBnBTOB. 

-  —  "•  

O  ON  STANCE* 


HOTEL  DU  BBOCHET  (HBOHT  HOTEL). 

Funt-olan  Sstablishment,  flitttated  opposite  the  Harbour  end  the  Lakei 

Excellent  Pension.  )  Table  d*Hdt&  at  1  aUd  5  o'dlock.  Bpadbtts  honsOi 
very  clean,  quie^  and  well  funuahed.  The  l^roprietor  has  the  sole  right 
of  fishing  in  the  Bhine*     Boats  and  all  appliances  tat  Fishing.     Prices 

very  moderate.    French  and  English  Papers. 

-  -     .■-....  ^..  •'■  - 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

JAMBS  MIS8IR1E,  Ptoprleton 

THIS  long-establislied  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in 
the  6BAND  BUE  DE  PEBA,  commanding  a  xingnifloent  view  of 
the  UNBIVALLED  BOSPHOBUS)  is  replete  with  every  oomfbrt  and 
coDTeideiioe  for  the  Acodmmodation  of  Fanolies  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table  S'Hote. 

In  coniieqtieflce  of  the  lai'gely  increasing  nnmbdr  of  Visitors  to  the 
OTTOMAN  CAPITAL,  from  the  facflity  with  Which  it  can  now  be 
reached  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  Passengers  who  select  this  agreeable 
Boute  to  and'  from  INDIA  and  the  EAST,  it  is  requested  that  Families 
desirous  of  securing  Booms  telegraph  or  write  in  anticipation.  Every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  transmitted. 

CAaEFUILY  8ELECTEI)  UTTEBPRETXES  FOK  ALL 

LAVOtTAOES. 

'The  Attendants  and  BoaU  cfthe  Hotd  await  th»  arrival  of  tike  SUamen. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHAM  MARU  FARINA, 
GEGENtiBER  DEM  JULrCffS  PLATZ 

(OppMlta  lilt  JttUdi'a  IlMe), 

PUBYETOB    TO    H.    M.    QUEBK    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  B.  H.  THE  FEONCE  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  X.  EMPEROE  OF  GERMANY;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  ; 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRAKCE; 
THE  EJDTO  OF  DENMARK,  BTa  KTC^ 


OMLT  GEMOINE  EAU  DB  COLOGNE, 

WKkk  oMatfnect  Oe  only  Prim  Mtddl  amoarded  to  Sam  dt  OUogne  at  tke  PmritXwMbiUon 

qflSBl, 


THK  frequencj  of  mistakes,  which  are  someiimet  acddental,  hat  for  the  most 
pMtttenMatflfdeoapttonpnetlMdbf  intflrettod  indlvMnali,  IndnoSi  m*  to  nqiiMt 
tba  attaatkw  of  EngUih  trftyeDers  to  tha  foUowfaig  atatement  :— 

The  Cavoareble  repaUMon  which  my  Ean  de  Gologne  has  aoqnirad,  ahice  its  inventfan  bj 
my  ancestor  In  the  year  lT09,ha8  induced  many  pe<^le  to  bnltate  it;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  apulotiB  article'  more  easily,  and  mider  pretext  that  it  ivaa  genuine^  flie^  pro- 
cored  themselyee  a  firm  of  Faarina,  by  cnteriiig  into  partnarsbip  with  persona  of  mj  name, 
which  is  a  yeiy  common  one  tn  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  pmrchase  the  genuine  and  original  Ban  de  Cohgne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cnlar  to  see  that  the  labels  sod  the  bottles  have  not  on^  my  name,  Joluum  Maria  F^arinn, 
bat  also  the  additional  woMs,  gugmOber  dan  JiUicK't  PUOb  (that  is,  opposito  the  Jnlkh's 
Place),  withoat  addition  of  any  nomber. 

TrsTellen  viflitlbg  Gbtogna,  and  bite^dfaiK  to  boy  my  gemdne  arUde,  are  caponed  against 
being  lad  astaty  b^  aahajen^^piideSiQemmlSBlgnu-^  sad  other  pasties,  who  offer  their  sarvloea 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  mannfsctore  and  ahop  are  in  the  same  honae, 
sltnated  oppoiite  the  Jolich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else,  it  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persona  omdact  tlie  miinstnicted  stnmgers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  Itetittons  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contraiy,  they  are  remunerated  with  pearly  the  half  part  of 
th*  price  paid  by  the  purduMer,  who,  of  coarse,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  m 
high  price  and* bad  article. 

= Another  Uad  of  impoeitfon  is  practised  in  atancet  every  hotel  in  Oblogne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners,  9ec^  oifer  to  strangers  Ean  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  ia  the  gmilBe  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  ftn:  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  .in  €(A)gne  mgr  gannlne  article  is  to  buy  it  persomd^  at  my 
bouse,  oppoitU  the  JOlidk^  fiace,  fbrming  Ihe  coner  of  tin  two  streets,  Unter  Ooldadunidt 
and  Oben  MampforteB,  No.  ^3,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Jo?wnn  Maria  FaarinOt  G^;enUber  dem  Jttlich's  Plats. 

Tile  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Oreat  Exhibitions  in  .Ixmdon.  1851  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prize  Medal; 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  tiie  Oreat  Exhibition  In  Parts,  1865 ;  and  received 
the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in 
Oporto  1865. 

CouKHri^  Janmry,  1869^  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENIJbER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

%♦  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M^Cracken,  38,   Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E,C,, 
org  my  Sole  Agents  for  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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COPENHAQEN. 

HOTEL  KONGra  of  JfMLASK. 

RECOMMENDED  to  EngUsb  TrayeUeni  as  a  Fiist-Class 
Hotel,  beautifully  situated  clo&e  to  the  Royal  Palace,  and  overlooking  the 
King's  Newmai*ket.  It  contains  lOO  newly-furnished  Bed-rooms  and  Saloons. 
Keading-room.  Hot  Bath-room.  Smoking-room,  &o.  Table  d'H6te.  Private 
Dinners.    English  and  American  Newspapers.    All  languages  spoken. 

Moderate  Charges, 

CORFU.    HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE. 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  yery  well  situated,  on  i^e 
north  corner  of  the  Esplanade,  and  close  to  the  Boyal  Falaoe.  It  is 
fitted  up  after  the  English  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
Hotels,  affording  first-rate  accommodation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentle- 
men. Splendid  furnished  Apartments,  with  Pianoforte.  Hot  fi^th-room. 
Ttible  d*H6te ;  Private  Dinners.  Engliiih  and  i'oreiga  New^apers. 
Reading-room,  Smoking-room,  and  Billiard-room.  Magnificent  Carriages 
and  Horses.  Everything  neat,  elegant,  and  at  moderate  charges.  English , 
German,  and  French  spoken.  Under  the  patronage  of  King  George  the 
First)  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Heoklenburgii.  ^ 

A  Succurtdle  en  Pension  for  Families. 

DIEPPE. 

HOTEL    ROYAL, 

FACINQ  TBX  BBACH, 
Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 


LAFOSSE  AtN]^.— LABSONNEUX,  Suocr.,  Proprietor. 


TT  IS  ONE  OP  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
1  IN  DIEPPE,  oommanding  a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  Tiaiting  Dieppe  will  0nd  at  this  Eatabliqt- 
ment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  aocommo- 
dation,  at  very  reasonable  prioes.  Large  Reading-room,  with  French 
and  English  Newspapers. 

The  Befreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinitn 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

TaUe  d*E6te  cmd  Private  Dinners, 


a  uuBiurs  handbook  apvektiskr.  u»f. 


P  I  V  O  M. 

H6TBL,    DU    JURA. 

MM.  DAVID  et  MERCIER,  Proprietors. 

THIS  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  BdlWaj  Station,  the  Oal^e- 
dral,  and  the  Fublio  Qarden  Saloons.  Apai-tf^^nts  and 
^opms  jfor  Families,  Table  d'h6t€>.  Privat^e  Carriages  for 
hire  by.  the.  hour.  English  Newspapers^  Omnibus  to  carry 
passengers  to  and  fropa,  ^fi^oh  train.  English  spoken.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors.  Bureau  do 
Chaise  i^  thp  Soteil.  Consi4erably  enlarged  and  newly 
fuiaaished,  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Winesi  shipped  at 
wholesale  prices. 

PNON.  ^""^ 

HOTEL  DE  LA    CLOCHE. 

Mr.  GOISSET,  PuopmETOB. 

/"^UITE  near  the  Eailway  Station)  at  the  entrance-  of  the 
^^  Town.  First-Glass  House  of  old  reputation.  Enlarged 
in  1870.  Apartments  i(J9  yamflies.  Carriages  for  drives. 
Table-d'l^te  and  Service  ii^  private^  Bering  Boopi.  Snfol^ing 
Boom,    English  spoken. 

Exportation  of  Burgundy  Wines. 

DIEPPE- 


Highly  reoommended  for  English  and  Ameri&in  families  visiting  Dieppe,  from  ils 
good  attendance,  cleanliness,  and  comforts.  The  situation  is  go<^,  close  to  the  &ea ; 
wara^  bath,  ^qd  the  tl^eatr^     Moc^i:ate  oljiargef,  e]^usi7e  of  y(i^, 

!   '  ■•   -'-J  '     ■'     •• — ^^^""^ — '— '"^ — ' — ' — T— ' — : — ^-'— : 

Now  Ready,  8vo. 

pBOTESTANTISM  AND   OATHOLIOISM   IN   THEIB 

RELATION?  to  %  LIBESTY  an4  J^^OSPEmY  of  NATIONS.  A 
Study  of  Social  Economy.  By  Emtlb  de  LavelbYb.  With  ao  INTRODUC- 
TORY LETTER  by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  atADSTONE,  M.P.^ 


JftHii  «j«fRi}4T>  Al.BiP.M4|iLK  SIRgET. 
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DRESDEN. 

YICTORIA     HOTEL. 

T^HIS   fine   Urge   Establiahment,    situated    ou    the    public 

Promenade  of  the  English  and  American  quarter,  in  the  immediate  yicinity 


of  all  t)ie  o^rioiikiea,  oontai^B  On«  Quvd^bp  BfiOHM,    Table  d'9dte  a^t,  On^  and 
Five  o'clock. 


^  Q«(n4m.  <^  ^  Maid  agofd^  tte  g^viMi^  an  agreeable  Fromenadi. 
READING  ROOM  WITH  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PAPERS. 

!ro  Tami^M  or  flngle  F«moxi8  doairomi  of  ta^clnc  ApBX%* 
mants  for  the  Winter,  advantageous  arranffements  wiU  be 

o£fered. 

l^rojprieiqr  ani  Manager  of  the  Hoi^l^ 

CABL  WEISS, 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  BELLE VUE, 

•  > 

LEOPOLD  WALTKTSR,  Manager. 


,  ^^-^V^  rv^.' 


rpHIS  fine  large  Establiahment,  situated  6n  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  the 
-^-  two  bean^iUbl  bridges,  fiuiag  the  naw  Theaire^  XtiA9UW»  Wll Catholic  Cathedral, 
adjoining  the  BrtthFs  Terrace,  and  opposite  the  Royid  Palace  and  Green  Vanity, 
contains  One  Hundred  and  f\(tj  Front  Rooms.  These  apartments  combine  elegance 
and  comfort,  and  most  of  them  fix>nting  either  the  Theatre  Squase,  or  public  vajks 
and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  River,  Bridges,  and 
^rtant  MeantainAi  Tha  Qaodfesfi  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  guests  an  agreeabl/e  ai^ 
private  Promenade.  Tabl^  dllote  at  one  and  half-past  four  o'clock.  Private 
Dinners  at  any  hour.  To  ft.B^Kef  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apavtments 
for  the  winter,  very  advan^eom  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every  e^rt 
made  to  reader  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable,    Carria^, 
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EDINBURGH. 

109    and    110,  PRINCES    STREET. 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  OCCUPIES  THE  BEST  POSITION 
IN  PRINCES  STREET,  immediately  opposite  "  Edinburgh  Castle,"  and 
commands  a  beautiful  View  over  the  West  Prikces  Street  Gardens, 
with  the  Calton  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  distance. 

The  Manager  will  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  detailed  Tabifv  of  the  Chasgrs  upon 
application,  and  will  give  prompt  attention  to  any  Oommnnications  as  to  Booms  or  otherwise 

JGHIT  FLEMING,  Manager. 

FLORENCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  LA  PA IX. 

THE  SMALL  FIFTH  AVENUE  OF  ITALY, 

npHE  only  First  Class  House  for  American,  English,  and 
other  Travellers.  Fixed  Prices  in  each  Boom,  including 
Gas  and  Service.  No  other  House  in  the  Town  can  boast  of 
possessing  so  many  sunny  BoomB,  or  finer  view  from  each 
Floor ;  and  the  only  House  that  has  a  covered  thoroughfare  for 
Carriages,  Omnibus,  etc.  A  Lift  is  always  in  service,  comfort 
is  always  studied,  and  everybody  speaks  English. 

To  prevent  Bheumatlsm  a  real  Drying  Machine  is  kept 

for  the  Linen, 

ANTHONY  DE  SALVI,  Proprietor. 


Second  Edition,  8vo.     125. 

ri^HE  LITEEABY  BEMAINS  of  THE  LATE  EMANUEL 

1     DEUTSCH,    With  a  Brief  Memoir. 

CONTEHTS. 

The  Talmud.  Roman  Passion  Drama. 

IslgQi.  Semitic   Paleography,   Culture,    and 


Egypt,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Hermes  Trlsmeglstus. 
Judeo-Arabic  Met£^;>hysics. 
Renan's  **  Lea  Apdtres." 
The  (Ecumenical  Council. 
ApostoHoe  Sedls. 


Languages. 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
The  Targums. 
Book  of  Jasber. 
Arabic  Poetry. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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FLORENCE. 

ORAND  H6tEL  DE  LAVILLE, 

LTIVa'  ABVO  NTJOVO  ASH  PIAZZA  KAHIir.  < 

(Southern  Aspect) 

Paltronmd  hy  th^ir  Mc^bbUm  the  Kingi  of  Prusiia  and  Denmark, 

120  lofty  and  airy  Bed-rooms;  Sitttng-rooms ;  Beading-room,  with  a  good 
choioe  of  European  Papers.^  Splendid  Dining-room  and  Table  d'Hdte. 
Smoking  Saloon.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Fixed  and  moderate  prioee. 
Omnibus  at  every  train.    All  languages  spoken. 

D.  LODOMEZ,  Proprietor. 

FLORENCE. 
TELEMACO  DI  G.  BIANCHINI, 

MANUFAOTUBEB  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  OBNAMENTS 

OF  FLOBBNTINE  MOSAIC, 

LJTSQ'  ABSO  NTJOYO,  1,  AHD  BOBO'  OONISSAHTI,  2, 

INVITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  yisit  his  Establishment,  where 
may  alwa3rs  be  seen  nunerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Msnufiictnre,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

T.  BiANOHiNi'B  Correspondents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M^Cragksn, 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

"  FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ABTISTS,  ' 

Ko.  8»  VIA  BOMANA, 

OppotiU  iht  MUteum  qf  Natwnt  Bittory  (S^pecola),  and  near  the  PUH  GdOery,  ^ 

Messrs.  COSTI.  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  oollection  in  Florence  of  original 
Ancient  sad  Modem  Pictures,  as  well  as  Copies  of  sU  the  most  celebrated  Masters, 

N.B. — English  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M^'CRACKEN,.  88,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C,  |!<ondon« 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  Post  Svo.,  78.  6d, 

BUBBLES  PBOM  THE  BBUNNBN  OF  NASSAU.    By 
Sir  Fbancis  B.  Head,  Bart 

JOHN  MUEBAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

MR.    a    A.    LOHR, 

PBOPBIBTOB  OF  VHB  BOHAlf  SMPEROB  HOTEL, 
ii«i  to  nonuMDd  Ui  HoMft  t»  A«|kk  TfefVttUai. 

TRIS  Urge  and  well-titnated  Establishment  U  oondacted  under  ike  immediate 
soperintflBdeDoe  of  the  Proprietor^  and  iwwl j  fninidtad  with  every  comfort, 
and  a  new  splendid  Diniag^roovn. 

Tht  **  BoMAJt  Empkbob"  is  often  honoored  hy  Royal  Families  and  other  hi^ 
peivottafees.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 
HJI.  THE  KING  and  QUEEN  of  WUBTEMBEBG.    HJC.  THE  QUEEN  of  HOLLAl^D. 
BXH.  THE  AEGHDUKS  OF  AUaXBU.    ta.  4b.  te. 
TkUo-dliOte  at  1.    Ifl.  ftBkr.  BreakCut  ftttkr. 

f.   afl.  aokr.  Tea,  ftSkr. 

Bed  Roomn.  from  XII.  U%  Bfl- 

GENEVA. 

htdrotherapigTstablishieht. 

0HAMPEL-8UR-ARVE. 

T^HIS  vast  Efltablislimeni,  organised  hj  a  Joint-Stook  Oom- 
pany  (Soci^t^  Anonyme),  mider  the  Patronage  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Medical  Profession  of  Geneva,  will  be  opened  in  June  next. 


Medical  Direotor,  Db.  GLATZ. 

The  arrangement  of  this  Establishment — the  fitting  up  of  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  the  regulation  of  the  attendant  services,  have  been  made 
under  tlie  superintendence  of  a  Medical  Committee  of  Direction  and 
Consultation. 

For  more  ample  information  application  can  be  made  to  the  Director. 
GmrBVA,  Jprtf,  1874. 

GENEVA. 

Proprietors— UessTs,  Aldinger  &  Rupknacht. 
Manager— C,  Aldingeb. 

OPSNINa    JUNE,     1875. 

THIS  H6tel,  the  only  one  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  commanding  a  fnll  view  of 
Moot  Blano  and  poeseestng  larg«  YeraDdaB,  Tenaoes  and  tiardoi^  oflers  ereiy  ounfoit 
of  modern  times.  On  aooonnt  of  its  Ikvorable  location  it  combines  all  the  advantsges  and 
chsmit  of  a  oltv  and  ooaatnr  life.  Reduced  piteei^  everything  indnded,  for  a  samner  and 
wlnteraDode.  . 

Xelevr»pli  Ofiee  tn  ike  H«icl, 
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GENEVA. 

GRAND   HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE 

A2n> 

ANQLO-AMERICAN    HOTEL. 

A.  ADBION,  FsoPBimoB. 

THIS  B^endid  modem  Hotel  commands  the  finest  uninteimpted  view  of 
Moot  Blanc  «od  the  whole  Menery  of  the  Alps.    First-rate  EatabUahment,  with  eveiy 
modem  aooommodatlon.    Ckarget  very  moderoU, 

GEN  EVA. 

H6TEL  DE   LA  METBOPOLE. 

THIS  ^lendid  modem  Hotel  enjoys  an  extensive  celebrity  for  its  beautiful  mpd 
admlra|>l6  litaation  on  the  Promenade  in  front  of  Lake  Leman,  opposite  the  Engluh 
Garden,  the  Bridge  of  **  Mont  Blanc,"  and  the  landing-place  of  the  Bteamers.  Under  the 
active  anperintfiDdence  of  the  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Banr,  every  attention  ia  given  to  cootrlbote 
to  the  comfort  and  aatisfaction  of  the  viaitor. 

800  Booms  and  Saloom,  Privaie  SaJoonSj  heatUifiH  CkmventHon  Bdloon,  . 
Beading  Boomi  Smoking  Boomi  ite»   3athi« 
Tdtie  d^HSte  at  1,5,  and  7  o'clock.    Pension  from  5  firs,  per  day. 

Booms  from  2frs, 

"  GENEVA. 

GEAND  HOTEL  BEAU  BIVAGE.— rirst-olasB  Hotel,  with 
a  new  Addition,  a  lai^  Gaiden,  and  Terrace.  It  is  the  largest  Eatabllshment  in  the 
town  ;  it  contains  300  Bedrooma  and  Saloons.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lake  Leman  and  Mont 
Blanc    A  beautiful  Lift.  _ 

MAYEB  and  tJTRZ,  Proprietorg, 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL     D'ANGLETERRE. 
XJEW  Hot^l,  n«ar  the  Hotel  Beau  Bivage,  on  the  border  of  the  lake 

ji\     tBoA  opposite  the  Mont-BlanB.     Large  Apartmentsi  excellent  Kitchen,  aodeiata 
Charges  and  Pension  in  Winter. 
OUSTAVK  KtJJZ^   Proprietor, ^ 

GENEVA. 

GBAKD  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX.    J.  Eohlbb  and  H.  Tbiesohmann» 
Proprietors.    American  Breakfasts.— Buckwheat  Cakes.— Fish  Balls,  Ac.  kc 

TIBST-CLASS  HOTEL.   nOYIDED  WITH  A  LIFT. 

From  the  Twenty  Bateonies  adorrdng  this  Hotel,  the  most  Splendid  Panoramic  View  in 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  may  be  had.  » 

GENEVA. 

H&TEL  DE  LA  COtJBONNE.    l»roprietor,  Mr.  F.  Bathgeb. -  This 
ESTABLISHMENT,  of  the  first  Bank,  completely  newly  furnished  tbrooghout. 
situated  in  front  of  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc,  enjoys  a  most  extended  view  of  Lac  Ijeman 
and  Mont  Blanc.    Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and 
Gentlemen.    Good  Cuisine  and  Cellar.    English  and  American  Newa|Mpen. 
7abief  d'HdU  Aree  times  a  day.    Omnibus  to  svery  Train, 
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GENEVA. 


HOTEL   DES   BERGUES. 

:    nUEBDBBIO  "WACBTSSB,  Proprietor. 


IPATBONISED  Iqr  tbe  BO^AL  FAMILY  of  ENaLAND,  and  t^  most  of 

the  S0YEBEI6H9  of  EUBOFE. 


T^HE  reputation  of  the  Hotel  des  Berguesfor  comfort,  for  all 
the  advantages  a  really  first-class  Hotel  ought  to  afford, 
and  for  moderate  charges,  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice 
in  on  adTertisement 

A  large  Oonservatory  and  a  Lift  to  all  the  floors  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  HoteL 

GENEVA. 

NO.  2,  PLACE    DES   BERGUES. 

GEO.  RAKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPAEED. 
ALL  KINDS  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  A  FERFUMEBY. 


HomoBopathio  FreparatioxiS;   Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 

Prepaiatioiis  rorwaided  with  the  greatoa 

flafety  to  aU  parts  of  Switaserland  by  Poet. 


Medicines  and  Prepaiations  rorwaided  with  the  greatest  despatch  and 

ifety  to   " 


GENEVA. 
A.  GOLAT,  LEBESCHE  ft  SONB, 

81,  QVAl  DES  BESaUES,  and  1,  PLACE  DU  PORT, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  Establishmeats,  completely  fiimished  with  goods  of  the  newest  dedgm. 

Wanvnted  Watches  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  Chronometers,  and  with  complex 
moTements.    Also  a  T«ry  huge,  assortment  of  Jewelry. 

House  in  Paris,  K6.  %  BUB  DB  LA  FAIX. 
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THE  ENGLISH   LAKES.     GRASMERE. 

THE    "ftOTHAY^'    HOTEL, 

Near  to  the  Chtirch,  the. resting  place  of  the  Poets  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  and  within  five  minutes'  Ivalk  from  tho 
Lake,  has  veiy  superior  accommodation  and  attractions.    The 

PRIVATE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS 

for  extent  and  beauty  have  no  equal  in  the  district,  and  afford 
trout  fishing,  and  every  convenience  for  the  games  of  Croquet, 
Ai-chery,  and  Bowls. 

An  excellent  BILLIAED  EOOM  is  attached. 

Coaches  in  connection  with  the  Bail  ways  pass  many  times 
daily,  and  visitors  will  find  this  Hotel  most  central  for  making 
excursions  to  all  parts  of  the  districts 

Posting  in  every  branch.  Mountain  ponies  and  guides. 
Boats  on  the  Lake. 

^ B.  HUDSON,  Proprietor. , 

GOT  HA. 
HOTEL     DEUTSCJHER     HOF. 

Proprietor.  J.  Ii.  STaBLSB. 

THIS  first'Tate  Honse,  situated  close  to  the  Promenailps    find    near 
tbe  Railway  Station,  oomblnea  comfort  with  eleg>ince.    Baihs  iu  the  llotffe.    Carriages 
attiched  to  tbe  Hotel. 

HEIDELBERQ. 

GRAND  hStEL  DE    L'EUROPE. 

FINEST    IN    THE    PLACE. 

Splendid  Situation. 

THE  LOIBE  AND  THE  MOSEL. 

With  20  Plates,  Royal  4to.,  42«. 

ETCHINGS  TROM  THE  LOIRE  and  the  SOUTfi  OF 
FKANCE:    A  Sei'ies  of  Twenty  Plates,  with  DcFcriptive  Letterpress*     By 
Ernest  George,  Architect. 

Uniform  with  the  ahore,  Roval  4to.,  42a. 

ETCHINGS    ON    THE    MOSEL  f    A    Series    of   Twenty 

Plates,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

JOHN  MUI?BAY,  ALBEMAHLE  STRFl^T. 
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iLFRACOMBE. 

ROYAL  CLARENCE 


Replete  with  every  home  comfort.     Spacious  Ladies'  Cofifee 

Room.     Moderate  charges. 

R.  LAKE,  Proprietor. 

First-class  Billiard  Room,  Good  Post  Horses,  Omnibus  meets 
every  train.     A  large  collection  of  rare  and  old  china  on  sale. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  North  Devon.— Delightful  Loca- 
tkm.    Baantlfal  Soeooy.    260  Rooms.    AppdotaeoU  perfect.    Cutoine  ezoeUtnt. 
Wines  Ghoioe.    Accessible  fh)m  all  parts  by  Steam  or  Rait.    (^See  Time  TcUiites.) 

'        INNSBRUCK.  ^ 

nOLDBN  SUN  HOTEL.— Proprietor,  F.  Horandnbr.— 

^^  A  large  snd  first-class  Hotel,  well  situated  opposite  Ibe  celebrated  Colomn  of  St.  Anne, 
commanding  magnificent  views  of  the  sarroanding  mo  nntalns.  It  is  close  to  the  Station,  baa 
a  most  charming  Oarden  adjoining,  and  Is  renowned  for  its  good  attendance.  TaUe-d'HOte. 
Reading  Room  with  I^gliw  and  French  Newspapers.    Reasonable  Charges. 

~         ~'  INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  REINHART.— A  new  imd  well- 
Airni^ed  Hotel,  conveniently  sitoated,  just  ftdng  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Inn, 
opposite  the  Railway  Station.  £xcelleDt  Table  d'Hdte  and  private  dinners.  Arrange- 
ments made  at  very  reasonsfbfe  prices.  Well-fQmished  Apartment&  Engdlah  Kewspapen 
taken  in.    Splendid  sitnation,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Uie  mountains,    ifinglish  spoken. 

INTERLAKEN. 

HOTEL-PENSION, 

JUNGFRAU. 

F.  SEILER-STEECHI,  Proprietor. 

npHlS  Establishment,  with  two  Branch  Houses,  is  situated  in 
•*■•  the  centre  of  the  Hdheweg»  and  epjoys  a  splendid  view  of  the 
JuDgfrau  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  recommends  itself  for  its 
delightful  position  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  accommodation. 

TABLE    D'H5TE   AT  2   &  6  OTLOCK. 

DINNERS   A    LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,    GUIDES,    &    HORSES,    FOR    MOUNTAIN 

EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS   WAITING   AT   THE    LANDING-PLACES. 
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INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 


Mr.  E.  RUCHTI,  Propeietor. 

TBE  ONLY  HOUSE  AT  IHTEBLAKEN  WITB  A  LIFT. 


fTHIS  new  and  beantiful  House  it:  elegantly  Bitnated  in  its 
own  groundB,  with  fine  viewa  of  monntain  scenery  on 
all  sides,  containing  240  Booms,  together  with  Beoeption, 
Beading,  and  Billiard  Booms,  Musio  Saloons,  &o. 


AHaBICAU  AilD 


OMNIBUS    AT    ALL    TRAINS. 


It  is  one  of  the  Ui^st  and  best  Hotels  in  Enrope,  fitted  with 
all  modern  improTements  and  comforts. 
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LONDON. 
CBVBB'S    LOCKS    AN9    SAFES. 

PBIZZ  UDALS  AWASDZD  at  tlu  bUowing  bhlbWimi:— 

lomxar  lui,  fabu  iiss,  loksoit  im,  mnujs  lass,  fabib  im7. 
OHUB3B    &    SOTV, 


UAEERS  TO  THE  QDEEN,  AND  TO  HiLH.  THE  PBIHCE  OF  WALKa 


CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOfi  LOCKS,  the  moat  secure  ftom 
pkUodn  uti  tilH  km,  tn  iiram,  limple,  ud  dunblt,  ud  mud*  of  lU  liutt  *ad  Kit 
■vBTT  pmnoH  to  wUcfa  ■  Lo^  cu  be  qiplled. 

Tnmkh  FBtttmuma,  ItentilK  BMgt,  Dnsdiig  Gucn.  Witttug  Dnta.  te,  fload  wMk 
ijiilj  III*  nnul  ommgD  Did  ntterly  Inieciin  Locki,  cu  luTe  Um  pUo*  g(  Hmh  Minillgd  bf 
CjEVBB'a  Patkvt  wlthodc  KltflndDD  or  Iqjorr. 

Tkavuleh'  Loac-PmriOKiia  ud  Poztabli  SmnCBKiM  Loou  [or  laaiiiiig  Dgon  that 
mar  ba  ftnod  fuuped  Dulf  b;  cammDn  Locki. 

CHnBB  A  BON  have  alwari  In  Ooek  a  Tailetr  ol  Writing  and  Dei[atc)i  Bom  In 
MgiDcai  DT  Raala  Lealber  and  Japuned  Tin ;  tta  latlsr  belDg  paitlcDlar^  noimnHDdcd 
CurU^tiHH,  KKHD,  darablUlJ.and  medom  from  damaga  bj  Inatcla  or  hot  rLlmaMa, 

Beit  Blkek  B&ftmaUed  LMther  TraTfUing  Bagf  of  rarioua  lizea,  all  with 
Chubb'a  Patent  Locks.     Cuh,  Dved,  «nd  Pftptl  BOSM  of  alt  dl 


Chubb's  new  patent  safe, 

WITH  THICK  FJBB-BESISTIKO  LININO  AND  BOUD  WEOQE-RBSlBTrKO 

rRAME. 

PATENTED     1B74. 

ompltti  Tamtrttta.  frtitt  LUU  i^  t»ii»'»  Locla.  Amu,  S^m.  ami  tOr  Hamfaehm, 

lalA  taHtuxiia't  gratiumi  pottjTttbi  any  part  qf  t*iviarl4. 

CHOBB  &  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 

ST,  BT.   PAITL'S  CHTTBCEYABII,   S.O., 

eS,   BI.   JAJUS'S  BTBEXT,  FICCABUIT,   B.W., 

LOHSOIT; 

uLd  M  B8,  Ltti  BtTMt,  IlTBipool;  6B,  CroH  Btrert,  Kaiiflhatter ; 

tai  Hoim1«7  Flaldi,  WolTwbunptoii. 
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LONDON. 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND, 

E8TABU8HEB  IK  THX  TEAB  1188. 


Head  Offloe— BISHOPSOATE  STREET,  comer  of  THBEADNEEDLE  STREET. 

St.  James'  Branoh— 212,  PICCADILLT. 
St.  Marylebone    „      53,  BAKER  STREET. 
IflOington  H    218,  UPPER  STREET. 

SUBSCRIBED   CAPITAL     £3,112^500  0  0 

PAID-UP   CAPITAL       1,433,178  0  O 

FX7ND     739,800  0  0 

Ko.  of  SHABBH0LDER8    4,141. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Evanan  AvovnVB  Csablk6       Kicrabd  Buikst  Wade,  Eoq.,  13,  Seymonr 


Bbitdbvbll  Bbuos,  M.P.,  7,  St  George's 
Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. 

John   Ouvbb  Haitsok,  Esq.,  4,  Dorset 
Square,  N.W. 

JoRK   KiwosTON,  Esq.,  6,  Crosby  Square, 
£.0. 


Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Hon.  Eliot  Thoxas  Yorks,  16,  Park 
Street,  Qrosvenor  Square,  W. 

DuvoAir  Maodovald,  EsfuWeybank  Lodge, 
Qulldford,  Surrey,  and  Belgrave  Mansions, 
Qrosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 


Uevrt  Paull,  Esq.,  33,  Devonshire  Place,    i  Gborob  Hanbubt  Fisu>,  Esq.,  67,  Eocleeton 
Portland  Place,  W. 


JoHK  SiBWABT,  Esq.,  26,  Throgmorton  St., 
£.0. 

Sir  Jamwb  Sibbald  David  Soon,  Bart, 
18,  Cornwall  Gardens,  W. 


Square,  S.W. 

Alrx.  RoBBRTSOif,  Esq.,  30,  Grafton  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  W.,  and  the  College, 
Elgin,  N.B. 

R.  WioBAX,  Esq.,  Blackwall  Yard. 


Th«  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  having  numerous  hranchea  ki  Ungland  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  agents  and  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  affords  great  ikdlities  to 
parties  transacting  Banking  business  with  it  in  London.  Customers  keeping  accounts  with 
the  Bank  in  town  may  have  moneys  paid  to  their  credit  at  ita  various  branches,  and  remitted 
free  of  charge. 

Current  accounts  conducted  at  the  Head  Oflloe  and  Metropolitan  Brsncbea  on  the  usual 
terms  of  London  Banks. 

Deposits  at  interest  received  in  London,  for  which  receipts  are  granted,  called  "  Deposit 
Receipts ;"  and  interest  allowed  according  to  the  value  of  money  ttom  time  to  time  as 
advertised  by  the  Bank  in  tiie  newqiapers. 

The  Agency  of  Countir  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Jdnt  Stock  or  Private,  is  undertaken. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  in  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks ;  and  Dividends,  Annuities, 
ftc  received  for  customers. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  are  issued  for  the  use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere. 

At  the  Country  Branches,  Deposits  are  received  and  all  other  Banking  business  is  con- 
ducted on  the  usual  terms. 

The  OfBeers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of  its  customers. 

Oopiea  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Shareholders,  Branches,  Agents, 
and  CorrespoDdents,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  OlBce.and  at  any  of  the  Bank's 
BranohMk 

By  order  of  the  Directors. 

£.  ATKINSON,      >        Joint 

WM.  HOLT,  S  Omeral  Managen* 
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LONDON. 

PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

W.  J.  ADAMS  &  SONS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ItepulAtlons  gratiB  for  obtaining  Pdreign  Offioe  PasBpottik 

OOONTKY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
by  forwarding  a  Banker's  Application,  or 
Certificate  of  Identity,  can  bave  a  PASSPORT 
and  VISAS  obtained.  By  this  arrangement,  a 
personal  attendance  is  nnnecessary. 

Coft  of  Passport,  U. ;  Visas,  Various. 

Fee  obtaining  Passport,  l«.  6ci. 

Do,     do.     Visas,  It,  each. 

Pauportt  oar^ftOff  Mounted  and  (Jtaed,  and 

Noma  laterti  Quaretm  in  CfdUL 

PaMport  Cue*  from  !■.  6d.  to  6i.  Od.  eaoli. 

THE   LATEST   EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

BSADBHAW'B  BBITIBH  and  CONTIinnrTAL  OUIDEB  and  HiUTOBOOKB 
.  io  Ftfoxc^  Belglnm,  Oennany,  Switaerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Hormaady,  Brittany 
Tyrol,  Paris,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine  (2  vols). 

Tonristfs  Handbook  to  Great  Britain,  &&,  in  four  parts,  It,  each.  Baedeker*8  Hand- 
book«,  Ball's  Alpine  Guides,  Pack's  Pyrenees.  jBradsbaw's  Oomplete  Fhraso 
Books*  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Gterman.  is.  each;  Overland  and  Through 
Route  Guide,  to  InUta,  China,  and  Anstralia,  6f.;  Handbooks  to  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Bengal,  lOt.  each.  Kellab's,  Lkuthold's,  and  Zieoler's  Maps  of  Switzerland, 
Matb'b  Map  of  thb  Ttbol.  Harper  &  Appletgn's  Handbook  to  Europe  and  the 
East.  Black's  Guidbs  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  CShba's  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Phrase  Books  and  Dictionaries.  Knapsacka,  Rugs,  Waterproof  Coats,  Door- 
fasteners,  Handbags,  Portmanteaust  Straps^  Soap,  Compasses,  Drinung  Cups,  Courier 
Bags,  Glycerine,  Lamtw,  Telescopes,  &c. 

Bxpenenced  Conriers  engaged  upon  application, 

MB.  TBNNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  STEAND,  LONDON, 
W.Gm  gives  practical  Instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Qeology.    He  can  also  supply 
Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  on  the  followii^;  terms : — 

100SmallSpecimens,lncabinet,  with  three  trays £2    2    0 

*200  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  five  trays 6    6    0 

300  Specimens,  lai^r,  in  cabinet^  with  nine  drawers        .     .     .     .     10  10    0 
400  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  thirteen  drawers  ....     21    0    0 
More  extensive  collections,  to  illustrate  Geology,  at  60  to  100  Guineas  each,  with  every 
requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study  of  this  Interesting  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

*  A  e(^lectlon  for  Blve  Guineas  which  will  Illustrate  the  recent  works  on  Geol<^  by 
Ansted.  Bnoklaud,  Jukes,  Lyell,  Mnrchtson,  Page,  Phillips,  and  contains  200  Specimens,  in 
a  cabinet,  with  6  trays,  comprising  the  fbUowtng,  vis.:— 

MnrBRAUi  which  are  either  the  components  of  Rocks,  or  occasionally  imbedded  in  them  :— 
Quartz.  Agate,  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Garnet,  Zeolite,  Horoblende,  Augite,  Asbestos.  Felspar, 
Mica,  Tal^  Tourmaline,  Zircon,  Topaz,  Spinel,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite,  Baryta, 
Strontia,  Salt,  Cryolite,  Sulphur,  PlumbaKo,  Bitumen,  Jet,  ftc. 

Nathtb  Mbtals  or  Mbtallipbrcios  Mirbrals:  these  are  found  In  masses,  in  beds,  or  in 
vebis,  and  occasionaUv  In  the  beds  of  rivers.  Specimens  of  the  following  are  contained  in 
the  (>tbbiet :— Iron,  Aianganese,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver,  Gold,  Platfna,&c. 
RooK8>xOrBnite,GBeisa,  Hiea-8late,'Porpb3rry,Serpentine,Sandstones,LimesU)nes,Lavas.  &;c. 
pAi.aoKora  FoeeiLS,  from  the  Llandello,  Wenlock,  Lndlow,  Devonian,  and  OarboniferousRocks, 
Sboqkoabt  FoesLs,  from  the  Trias,  Lias,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 
Tebtiart  FoflBiLS.flrom  the  Woolwich,  BarUm,  and  Bracklesham  Beds,  London  Clay  .Crag;  &c. 
In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  Specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

ZLEXSKTABY  LE^TimES  ON  HIITEKALOOY  AITD  OZOLOOT, 

a'lanted  to  young  persons,  are  given  by  J.  TEN N ANT,  F.R.G.S.,  at  his  residence,  149 
srilAND.W.C.,at»d  Pkivate  Ikstrcctigk  to  Travellers,  Engineers,  Emigrante,  Landed  Pro- 
prietors, and  others,  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  collection  of  Specimens,  Diagrams,  Modela,  fcc 
All  the  recent  works  relating  to  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Conchol(^y,  and  Chemistry  |  abo 
Geological  Maps,  Models,  Diagrams,  Hammers,  Blowpipes,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Platina  Spoons, 
Electrometer  and  Magnetic  Needle,  Glass-top  Boxes,  Microscopic  O^ects,  Add  Bottles,  ftc, 
can  be  supplied  to  the  Student  in  these  interesting  and  Impwtant  branches  of  Science. 
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LONDON. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANE  iBSues  Cir- 
cular Notes  of  £10|  je26,  and  £60  wch,  for  tl^  ule  of  Travellers,  payable 
in  the  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  and  South  Amerioat  No  esMnse  whaterer  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed  no 
chaqie  is  made  kit  commtsalon.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
plaees.  They  mi^  be  obtaiiied  at  the  City  Office  in  Lotbbury,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  viz.: 

1,  St.  James's  Square. 

<214.  High  Holbom. 

6,  Hlfth  Street  Botfoigh. 

ISO,  High  Street,  WbTlediapet.  ' 

4.  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street 

31T,  Strand. 

89  &91,  Westminster  Bridge  Road 


Weemnlnster  Branch 

Bloomsbory  „ 

SoQtbwariK  *  „ 
lastem 

Marylebone  „ 

Temple  Bar  h 
Lambeth 


May,  1875. 


Stanford's  Foreign  Office  Passport  Agency, 

55,  OHABIKG  GBOBS,  LONDON,  S.W. 

^B>-'i- ..jwx'niwii*  ....... --m      Assports  (whldi  are  good  tor  lift) 

mounted  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Roan, 
Mopoooo,  or  Russia  Case,  with  ttie 
name  of  the  Owner  lettered  on  tlie 
oatside,  thus  preventing  iiOniy  or 
loss,  as  well  as  lessening  the  delajr  in 
examination  abroad. 

For  further  particalar%  inolnding 
the  Forms  of  AppUoatioB,  Cost  of 
Passport,  Visas,  te..  see  StaBAnra'S 
VmMport  Olronlar,  which  win 
be  fcrwarded  per  post  on  receipt  of 
One  Stamp. 

Oralis  on  application,  or  fiee  per  poet  tor  One  Stsmp^ 

STANFORD'S  TOURIST'S  OATALOQUB, 

Oontaining  Title,  Prloe,  ho»,  of  the  Best  Guzdb  Books,  Maps,  ComrBRSAnoN  Books,  Diotiov- 
▲RiNs,  Ao.,  published  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  America,  and  kept  oon- 
iUntly  in  stock  by  Edwabd  SrAmroBD. 

LcvDOir:  EDWARD  STANFORD*  60.  Giubivo  Cross,  aW., 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Smrejr  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 

ThTMhtr't  iBdia  Tweed  Shirti.  Threshet*!  Kashmir  Bocks. 

Thresher's  Kashmir  Shirts.  Thresher's  Coloured  naanel  Shirts. 

Thresher'e  Kashmir  Sleeping  Suits,     i   Thresher's  Travelliiig  Bags. 

Sold  ovlt  bt 

(JVeKt  noor  to  Somenet  Eoute). 

OABY^  XMFBOVXa)   FOOKET  TOTmiST'8  TELESCOPE. 

(SU  *I/urraif'i  Handbook.') 
AU  dwerltrtloiis  of  llAtbenuitioKl.  Snrvwlng,  and  Optical  IiMtrament.,  fur  NavmI  nnd  Military  Qfflceri,  An/ 
TliA  new  Binocnlar  It«euQnoitrln|»  ITiaM  Oian,  In  Aluminium  of  esoeodiiig  UglitncM  and  dnFability,  frum 
£A  6«. ;  ordinary  metal  from  £1  Iw.    Gary's  improved  Acliromatio  HioroBoupe.  with  two  sets  of  nboioa  ItniMw, 
capabia  of  deflnlng  the  Mrere  test  oMecIs :  from  £2  Ifit.  Travelling  Bpetiactee  of  all  kliidi.  Mathematieal  ami 
Opiioal  Xiiatnunantllakar  by  ipedal  appointment  to  thaWar  OfBoe.AdmirHlty.  Trinity  Honie,Boynl  Military 
Gollegeb  Suidhiint,  Boyal  Georrapliloal  Sodoty.d^o. ;  and  Optician  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hovnltal 
GOULO  &  POETKK,  aofioeaeon  to  CARlf,  181.  STHAND,  LONXX)N. 
^  KtABUBBBl)  VPWABDS  OF  A  OtSTUBT. 
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At  aO  lAbrarU*,  Sooktdien,  and  SaUway  Statiow  in  Ortat  £ 


TINY    TRAVELS. 

Bi  J.  ASHBT-STEEKT. 

•■OnaarilMnBttiilwtatolBeBieksllutban  baco  land  l>«ai  Ihe  Pna  Ite 


THE   SHUTTLECOCK   PAPERS. 

Bt  J.  A8HBT-STBEEY. 

"  Tbt  TB7  UBbtett  re»illnB  we  were  ever  anlstajncd  itia."—Spittelar. 


At  oC  SttifiiA  SookiUeri  on  the  Contintnt. 

LONDON. 

LABOTTR  Yeratis  MONEY. 

AH  tuf  ti«  ToUbiK  fn  Tldin  bnt  be  annol  he  bla  own  biktr.  hia  ohh  balcber,  or  big 
wn  inlloT,  tot  with  aU  tall  xciJih  (be  mllUonatrc  nuMt  Raori  to  tin  ludiwiiT,  tMto  and 
Ubimr  of  otb«n  for  the  deooretloa  oT  tale  iHmp^  ibeadaraiiHatorblennoii,iDdeT«iklbrbl4 
dillTlbDd.  Walta,T{gMI]riiaeil,lncltntoflnuoaieDde.  BrarmoihiB  aright  to  better  fal* 
omilttMi  tf  bg  oHi.  brliidiutT7,«neTeniiw,nniiin,iilent,i»lttr{^  Bni  Itltlmpoidble 
10  follow  ooL  uy  ol^Kt  effectiTeiy,  nnlew  he  hu  GOOD  H  lULTB.  wid  the  flnt  itep  to  thli 
le  to  careTDUj  ettend  Iv  the  ectkia  of  aU  the  lotenuit  WXU,  ftPd^t  vrmj  pen  to  nrlbnift 
Ite  proper  fniKtlaiu.  There  )■  mihlng  (a  ufs  igreenlik  uA  effliient,  M  PABH'S  Llf  IS 
PILLSi  wblEh  hATf.  After  about  flflT  yeara  of  eEperieace,  bec«De  the  moot  approved  F^unllj 
« r. —    — '-'-'-- MpU^prtoolSid. 

PURE    AERATED    WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  KUIHIN  WATI-^IUt. 
Soda,  FDbui,  £dlKr,  Lfltunodf,  LtUia,  and/or  (Anif, 

5  0ORK3BKARDKD"k  ELL18«(B0N,'RDTBI»,"»a«»(iT 


LONDON. 

CINNSFORD-a    FLUID    UAGNBSIA. 

rpUl:  UeAal  Proleaelon  for  tbMr  jtm  bale  apprond  of  «d>  pan  SdMIM  (t  Tlmiirn 
DI^flEFOBD  h  CO..  CH'uUK^ltir^inv'B^^  STttEBT,  U^JoiON. 

With  100  Woodcats  by  Tbknibl  and  WoLr,  Poit  8td.,  Kalf-a^IrDWD. 
JDSOF'B  PABLEa    A  New  Version,  chiefly  from  Original 
SoonsM.    By  the  Rct.  Thokas  James,  M.4.,  Hod.   C«non  of  Peter- 
boroa|fa.    With  ao  iDtroductioD. 

JOHN  HUBBAT,  ALBBUABLE  8TBEET. 
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PRIZE  MEDALS  AT  NINE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Fry's  Cocoa. 

The  Cocoa  grown  in  Caraccu,  in  South  America^  has  long  heen 
eel€hr€Ued  in  Ae  manufacture  of  the  finest  Ohocolates  of  Europe^ 
and  it  has  heen  adopted  hy  J,  8,  Fry  d  Sons  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  Caracas  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  Other  choice  growAs  of  Cocoa 
are  cowJbined  with  t /,  producing  a  really  delieioue  and  refreshing 
drink, 

PBY'S  C ABACAS  COCOA  is  sold  in  packets  lined  with  tin- 
foil, i^lb.  and  i-lb.  each,  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb*  Purchasers  should 
ask  specially  for  "  Fry's  Caracas  Cocoa,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  Cocoas  manufactured  by  the  firm. 

FRY'S    CHOCOLATE 

for  Eating,  in  Cakes,  Drops,  Sticks,  dc,  and  FBTS  CHOCOLATE 

CBEAMS,  are  delicious  Sweetmeats. 

FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

T&AVEIAEB8  may  save  expeiiM  and  tronble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Booin  In 
England  at  tlie  MUAe  PrioM  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORG^ATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  Iheir  Stock  :— 


L  0LAS8I0AL   OATALOaUB. 

S.  THSOLOGIOAL    GATA- 
LOGUB. 

5.  FBBNOH  CATALOGtTlB. 
4.  aSRMAN  GATALOaUB. 

6.  EUROPEAN      LINaxnSTIO 

GATALOGXTE. 

6.  OBIEKTAL   OATALOGXTB. 

7.  ITALIAN  GATALOGXTE. 

8.  SPANISH   GATALOGXTE. 

9.  ABT-GATALOGXTE.  Art,Archi. 

tectvrc,  Painting,  Illostrated  Books. 


10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
GATALOGXTE.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe> 
matics,  &c. 

IL  MEDIOAL  GATALOGXTE. 
Medicine,  Sorgery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

12.  SCHOOL  GATALOGXTE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c. 

13.  FOfREIGN    BOOK    6lRCU* 

LARS.     N^  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

14.  8CIENTIFIG-BOOE  GIRGU' 

LARS.     New  Books  and  Recent 
Purchases. 


ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  P08T-FKEE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

■OTTT.T.TA-M-H  ft  NOBOATB,  Importem  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Hknmbtta  Street,  Covent  Gabden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Fredebick  Street,  EDiNBOitaH. 
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LONDON. 

THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


4  ■      * 

HEAL  &  SON  have  16  separate  Rooms,  each  completely  furnished  with 
a  different  8uite  of  Furniture,  irrespective  of  their  general  Stock  displayed 
in  Six  Galleries  and  Two  Larp:e  G^und-flbor  Warerooms,  the  whole 
forming  the  most  complete  stock  of  Bed -room  Furniture  in  the  Kingdom. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  biz 
different  colours,  some  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a 
plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polished 
Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  set  apart  in  separate  rooms,  so  that  customeis 
are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms.  .  A 
Suite  of  very  superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  is  generally  kept  in  stock, 
and  from  time  to  time  new  and  select  Fumitm^  in  various  woods  is 
added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a 
complete  assortment  can  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  pattern 
ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  very  large  stock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  &  SON!0  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  Stock  of  Mahoeany  Goods  for  th«  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Jfij)aaned 
Goods  for  plain  and  &rvants'  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  sixteen  rooms,  six  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  aud 
large  ground-floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Bed- 
room Furniture  as  they  think  can  be  desired. 

Every  attcnjBon  is  paid  to  the  manufocttffe  of  the  Cabinet  Work,  and 
they  Iiave  large  Workshops  on  the  premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention, 
every  article  being  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the 
Sommter  Elastiqne  Portatifl  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower 
iir  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 


,.  ...r^r 


HEAL   AND    SON'S 

TLLUSTItATED  CATAtOOXTE,CONTATNING  450  ILLUSTBATlO^iS 

OF 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE, 

SKNT  FREE  BT  POST. 

196,  197,  198,  TOITEKHAK  COUBT   BOAB. 
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LONDON. 

Just  Published,  in  8to.  price  Omt  Gvikka, 

CONSUMPTION: 

ITS    PROXIMATE    CAUSE     AND    SPECIFIC    TREATMENT    BY    THE 


UPON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  STCECHIOLOGICAL  MEDICINE. 


BT 


JOHN    FRANCIS   CHURCHILL,  .M.P.,    PARIS.  \ 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  local  treatment  of  Respiratory  Diseases  by  StcechioIogicM 

Inhalants. 
And  reports  of  nearly  two  hundred  cases  by  Dvtf.  Churchfl],  Santa  Maria,  Gomez, 
Maestre^  Parigot,  BeinvilUer,  Gahree,  Lerivtrend,  Campbell,  Heslop,  Denobele, 
Feldman,  Pfeifl«r,  Vintras,  Bougard,  Tirifahy,  Thorowgood,  Sterling,  Bird,  Lanzi, 
Fabbri,  Panegroisi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Ascenzi,  Regnole,  VaJentini,  Casati, 
Blasi,  Borromeo,  Florelli,  and  Fedeli. 

OPINIONS    07   TBS   PR3D8S. 


"  Df .  OhtmMtl  s  work  nBuords  a  body  of 
ftiUy  detailed  cases  of  phthisis  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  he  adTocates, 
the  result  of  which  certainly  appears  amply 
to  bear  out  bis  views  so  far  as  regards  the 
efBcacy  of  the  treatment."— TTbs  Lancett 
Sept.  3,  1864.  (Notice  of  Dr.  Ohnrchill's 
1*  rendt  work  on  tse  rreatflMotof  PQinioDaiy 
Complaints  by  the  Hypophosphites.^ 

**  Jn  a  oommnnlcatlon  of  i)r.  Tirlfafay  to 
the  Medical  Academy  of  Brussels,  he  re- 
lates  in  detail  and  with  moat  convincing 
impartiality,  the  results  of  forty-two  cases 
treated  by  himseir,  and  freely  admits  that 
any  formula  hitherto  in  use  may  envy  these 
resifttv  '  TMa  opinion  will,  we  can  Aate 
most  jMlthrehr.  oe  confirmed  b^  competent 
obse^ers  ki  England."—- ifedfedt  Timet  nnd 
Gazette,  Dec.  23,  1865.  (Notice  of  Dr. 
Churchill's  French  work  on  the  Treatment 
of  Pulmonary  Complaint^  by  the  Hypo- 
phosphites.) 

"  In  many  cases  of  chronic  tubercular 
phthisis  we  have  found  the  medicine  a  most 
valuable  one ;  more  generally  useftil  than 
any  other  drug  we  have  employed  during 
the  past  ten  yearn.  In  cases  of  consnlidatton 
of  lung  of  chronic  kind  we  have  found  the 
hs^pophosphltes  unsurpassed,  in  some 
cases  of  this  description  in  children,  their 
effect  is,  as  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  says  in  one 
of  his  lately  published  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Tii^^M'^axdUi,  Mmost  magitfa." 
— The  PTtKtitiffner. 

"  Here  we  have  two  great  practical  dis- 
coveries: one,  by  which  the  author  pro- 
claims that  consuBiption  can  not  only  be 
cured,  but  warded  off,  and  so  stamped  out ; 
the  other,  by  which  a  host  of  the  most 
deadly  complaints  (asthma,  bronfihitis,  oon* 
gestion,  ftc.)  which  have  hitherto  altogether 


bafHed  medioine,  can  be  ekeokeA  and  sttb* 
dued." — The  Hour, 

-  One  has  only  to  note  the  names  of  several 
well-known  English  Physicians  to  be  con- 
vinced that  l^r.  CburcbiU's  discovery  is  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  world.  If  Dr. 
Ghurchill's  hypophosphltes  are  so  valuable, 
if  they  are  employed  by  medical  men  gene* 
rally,  then  certainly  a  great  benefaction  to 
tbewoild  is  not  sufficiently  acknowledged." 

"  We  have  read  the  book  with  car",  but 
aot  without  prejudice.  We  confess  that  we 
were  disposed  to  disbelieve  the  good  news, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  weight  of 
evidence.  Dr.  uhnrdlilll  piles  proof  on 
proof,  and  there  seems  n<t  doubt  whatever 
that  the  bypoi^oepbites  are  a  spedflc  Ibr 
the  core  of  coiisuroption."— /^V<tro. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  is  the  value 
of  tho  remedy.  A  wfde  and  extending 
employment  of  them  is  an  argument  which 
po!)sesses  much  force.  Among  English 
authorities  not  a  few  of  the  chief  have 
found  them  of  more  or  less  service.  The 
published  opinions  of  a  number  of  eminent 
foreign  phyfictans  show  that  many  of  them 
are  warm  believers  in  thi:^  system  of  treat- 
ment. Besides  Dr.  Chnrchiirs  own  very 
extensive  record  of  cases  must  be  allowed 
It-i  value.  Surely  one  might  think  the  doc- 
tor ought  to  be  satisfi^  with  so  much 
triQmph  in  only  seventten  years;  but  a 
half  vlotory  of  this  sort  is  by  no  means 
suflBclent  lor  him.  Nothing  less  than  the 
universal  admission  that  be  is  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  this  or  of  any  other  age,  for 
such  he  assuredly  is  if  his  claims  are  true, 
will  content  Dr.  CtmrohXlW—GhemUt  and 
DruggiiU 


London,  LONGMANS  &  Co. 
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JOSEPH    GILLOTTS 

CELEBRATED 

S  T  EEL    PE  N  S. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS^THRQUGHOUT  THE  IVORLD. 
ETenr  Packet  boxs  the  fac-HmiU  ^^^^f         y/^  ^ 


LUCERNE. 


^    ■     n 


8GHWEIZEEH0F.     LnZEfiHEfiHOF, 

First-class  -  Hotels. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


BEST   SITUATION   ON   THE   QUAY. 

With  splendid  View  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 

LAKE  AMB  MOUNTAINS. 
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LUCERNE. 

HOTEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 
J.  BEUTTER,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Fint-CIass  Hotel  will  be  OPENED  on  the  19th  KAY.  It  is  situated 
•t  Five  If  inates' walk  from  liOoeniQ,  on  the  Favorite  Promenade,  "  Die 
HaIde/'[aod  commands  a  niagnificent  yiew  oo  the  Lake  and  the  whole  range  of 
the  Alps.  Contains  230  Rooms,  many  with  Balconies ;  large  and  small  Apart' 
meats  Htted  up  with  all  Modem  Improvements.  Public  Drawing-ix>om,  Reading* 
room  with  English,  American,  German,  and  French  Newspapers.  Hot  and  Cokl 
Baths,  also  Laundry  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  the  use  of  Visitors, 

Excellent  water,  good  drainage,  air  most  salubrious.    Prices  moderate,  first>rat» 
wines  and  excellent  cuisine. 

At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  Season  advantageous  terms  made,  also 

for  families  prolonging  tkelrstay. 

•  -  -      '  - 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer  Hof.— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

^    '  'PHDPBiiW0Er-rJEA.N  B£BEI^.  . 

T^HIS  First-rate  Bstablishment,  very  well  recofliinended  by 

-■-  the  best  olass  of  Travellen,  is  situated  close  to  the  Steamers'  Landlog-place,  and  viS'if 
vis  the  Rallwi^  Statioiia,  on  the  loTellest  position  of  the  Lake,  with  superb  vlewg  of  the 
RIgl,  Pilatos,  Alps,  and  Glaciers;  oontains  several  saloons,  §2  comfortable  Rooms,  SmoUog 
and  Beading  Boobs^  where  «re  f  reach  and  English  newspaper!.    OmnB>us  at  the  Sution. 

LYNTON  (NORTH    DEVON). 
THE    VALLEY    OF    ROCKS    HOTEL. 

THIS  favourite  and  beautifully  situate  Hotel,  which  has  lately  had 
extensive  alterations,  additions,  and  improvement&combtaies  with  moderate  charges  all 
necessart  ttsMsW pte  AcooiniiiOdation  and  ^mfort  ofFsgnilles  aad  Touriits.  The  nlendid 
Table  d'HAte  amlGjre*  Boom,  Jieading  booms,  XiadiesT Jawing  Boom,  aad  several  Private 
Sitting  Rooms,  range  in  a  long  firont  OTerlooking  the  sea,  and  looking  into  the  extensive 
private  grounds  of  the  HoteL  Here  the  visits  commands  UDinterrupied  views  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  Tors,  and  the  Valleys  of  the  East  and  West  Lynns,  and  the  coast  of  Sonth 
Wales,  &C.  The  Hotel  Is  also  most  convenlentiy  sitnate  as  a  centre  for  visiting  aU  the 
places  of  interest  in  the  district.  Post  ^orses  (md  Canriagee.  Also  the  very  best  kind  of 
Stabling,  &c. 

JOHN  CROOK,  Pbopbietob. 

.MAGON. 

Stopping  Place  between  Switzerland  aad  Italy. 

HOTEL  DES  CHAMPS  BLYSfiBS.— Buohalkt,  Ppoprietor. 
— ao69  ^  the  RaUway  Station.    Omnibas  to  all  the  Traim    Fibst-ratb  Housb. 
Apartments  for  Families,  Salons,  Smoking  ttoom.    Table  d'HOte  and  Service  k  la  Onrte. 

l%it  Motel  ii-  feoommended  for  its  wntfart  cmd  eUanliwn,     Wina  and  CuiHne 
renowmd. 

Small  8vo.,  Ss.6d, 

HANDBOOK    OP    T?RAVEL    TALK:   EngHsh,  French, 
German,  and  Italian.      For  the  nse  of  Travellers  Abroad  or  Visitprs  to 

England.  

^  JOHN  MVSBAY;*  AliBSaiAKI«B  6TBSKT. 
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MATBNOB. 

B.  XUMBBBT,  Froprietor,  Vina  Kanluuit 

^UlSflnWatSand  oudlnit  Hotd  (oambmingeycry  Eng;lish  ooiiifart),Btiiated 
^  in  fratof  the  Bridge,  kth«  MMgit  Hotoi  to  the  Btaamborti  aad  dote  to  tte 
Bailwmy  Stat&au.  Its  Balcooies  and  Roome  offer  PJctoreaqoe  Views  of  die 
Ehine  and  tbo  MountuiM,  BiOha,  Bailing  Boom.  Tbrnt^  lUugirated  Sews,  &c.  &c., 
taken  in.  The  Table-d'Hote  is  renowned  for  ita  eioellence,  and  the  OouiillB 
Bbnidi  Wlmm  and  iparUinf  Hbek,  which  Mr.  Humbert  exports  to  Bi^pland  at 
WholMito  Piriwfc 

MEYRINCEN. 

HOTEL  AND   PENSION  DU  SAUVA&E, 

Oppodte  the  BDet  and  Tdegnqph  OffioeiL  Magidfioent  view  upon  the  Glacier  of  Boaenlani 
and  ethsr  U^  mowntahw.  lUaalBatkm  of  the  AlpUwih  every  evening  dnilng  the  aeasoD. 
AttenUve  lerranta,  excellent  cuisine,  moderate  prioea.    Sn^iBh  Ghnxdi  near  the  HoteL 

MILAN. 


HOTEL    POZZO. 

Ezoelleat  Second-ClasB  Hotel,  well  siiaated  near  the  Oaihe- 
dral ;  with  ample  and  exoeUent  aooommodation ;  is  especially 
reoosunended  for  its  oleanliness  and  moderajte  chafges.  The 
Proprietor,  who  has  beeiT  some  time  in  England,  will  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  VisitorB  and  Families.  The  Omnibas  of 
the  Hotel  awaiite  each  train. 

MILAN. 

HOTEL  m  LA  GRMDE  BRETAGNEa 

To  thaa  Hotel  haa  been  added  new  Dining,  Reading,  Drawing,  and  Smoking  rooms, 
and  the  whole  house  entirely  refurnished  by  the  new  proprietor,  J.  L£XiNANI. 
Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families  or  Single  Gentlemen.  Hot  and  cold  Baths. 
The  house  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  Cathedral,  Theatres,  and  all 
other  places  of  interest.  Good  Table  d'Hdte.  English  Times  Uken  in.  Several 
languages  spoken.  The  house  is  only  two  storeys  high.  Five  minutes*  walk  from 
the  English  Church.  Brougham  and  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Station  to  meet  all 
trains. 

NORWAY. 

PEAOTIOAL   OBAMMAB,  with  EzeroiseB  in  the  Lan- 

.    gtiflge,  for  TRAVELLERS  AND  SPORTSMEN  in  NORWAY. 
By  JOHN  T.  SARGENT,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College^  O^ord. 

RlVINGXONS, 
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MOSCOW- 

HOTEL   STADT   BERLIN. 

HE  largest  and  moyt  comfortable  Hotel,  aitnate  in  the  centre 
of  MoBoo\r nearthe  great  Theatre  and  the  Kremlin,  with 
all  modem  improvementa.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  First-class 
Attendance.    Charges  moderate. 

AU  European  Languages  Spoken, 

BOJDESTWINKA     STREET^ 

E.  LESMANN,  Proprietor. 


U  N  I  C  H. 

HOTEL  DE  BAVlfiRE. 

THIS  ftrft-mte  old-ciMlishod  aad  higJUj  m^mmmM  ISkM,  fitnsled  mt  wm 
flfthrfiiiMt  piBoes  in  Mtmlch  (tfie  I\T>metod0  f\Ag),  bat  ten  coorfdenblf 
•enlarged  and  elB^Ant^  fomiabed.  The  proprietor,  Hr.  OTTO  PLOECKER. 
wiU  litTt  ffirth'"g  undone  to  give  the  utmost  latiBfiictton  to  thoie  who  maj  honour 
him  with  thdr  patronage.  Table  <^fi^  ai  epe  and  fire  o'clock.  Carnages  and 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Carefdl  attendimce.  Moderate  fixed  charges.  Englkh  and 
Americali  KewsptfArft    Otmfbus  to  and  fsom  each  tvaio. 


mtm 


MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

3,   BEIENNEB   STRBKT, 
Invite  t&e  9'ol>flity  and  Gentry  to  visit  tlieir  Oallbbt  ov  Tm  Jdta,  eontfdnlng  am 

Extensive  ODltoetion  of 

MODERN     PAINTINQ8 

by  the  bsst  Munich  Artists^ 

nLzzmiros  oir  pobcisiiAin  an n  oir  oii Ase. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M^C^cxsn.  38,  Queeq  Street,  Gnomon  Street, 
E.C.,  Londsai  Oomi^iidents  in  Ibe  Ualtcd  Stated  Jtossra^  Jtetswnr  Sbds^  Sc  Oo., 
72,  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  40  Illustratiom,  2  rols.,  St o.    28#. 

T)R.  lilVUfaSTOirarS  last  JOUBNALS  in  CESTPEAL 

^    AFRICA  from  18^5  to  within  a  Few  Day*  of  his  Death.    Continued  by  a 
NarratxvjI'  of  his  Last  Mouenti  and  SuvFSfUKOS.    By  the  Rev.  Horace 

All  ■■■  —  ■  -.1  ■    — 

JOHN  M0RRAT,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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NICE. 

HdTEL  BE  U  GRAIIDE  BRETifiRE. 

JARDIN     PUBLIC. 

(Limited    Company.) 

FULL    SOUTH. 


J.-LAVIT,   Manager. 

FmST-OLASS  and  WIjLL-KKOWN  HOTEL 

Centrf^l  Position,  jsplend^d  View  of  the  BetL,  and  Public  Garden. 
*  Charges  very  moderate,  and  affixed  in  each  Boom. 

TABLE  DTLdTS.  (One  of  the  Best  at  Nice) 

Omnthus  of  the  SbtiH  at  the  arrival  of  aU  7\u{n8, 

NUREMBERG. 

RED    HORSE    HOTEL 

(Rothes  Bo8s)« 
Pbofbubtob  :  M.  P.  GALIMBERTI.     IfAHjyQBR:  II  BAUER. 

THIS  excellent  old-effciiblished  Hotel,  eitnated  in  one  of  the  besiqnarters  of  Uie 
town,  IB  w^  adapted  for  Touri&tft  and  f  amilieB  nudging  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  of 
ao^e  duration,  and  who  will  find  eveiy  conceivable  comfort  and  ooavienience. 
Table-d*Hdte  at  1  P.Hi,  and  Private  Dinners  at  all  hours.  The  Establishment 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  renown  and  patronage  it  has  enjoyed  from  English 
travellers  of  the  highest  rank  during  many  years. 

PARIS; 

Havet's  Method  of  Leaming  Foreign  Languages. 

Havet'a  Pirst  French  Book*    Practical  Lessons  for  Beginners.    Is.  ScL 
Havet's  French  Claas-Book*    Fart  I.  (Complete  Elementary  Course  in  1  vol.)  4s. 
}Iavet'8  French.  Claas-Book.   Part  IL    Syntax  and  Idioms.   3*.  6(2. 
Havet's  French  Studies.    Conversations,  Extncts  from  Standard  Wilters.    St.  9d. 
Ht^yetliM  French  Conxpoaitioni    English  Prose  to  be  done  into  French.    3t.9d. 
Havet's  Honsehold  French*    A  ConversatioiiBl  Intvodaotion.   3*. 

Havetfs  Oerman  Series.   I.  First  Germsn  Bools,  U.  6d.   II.  Oexmaa  Stadics,  4r. 
III.  German  ComposiUon,  3t.  6d.    Key,  U, 
LowKw;  SniPKiy,  Makshall  Sc  Co.      ^|         Pams:   Qaugwaki  h  (Xk 

PABIS.~Mme.  HAYETS  SOHGOL,  6  and  8,  nie  de  Lengehamp 
(Champe-Elyi€es).  English  yonng  Lsdies  have  constant  opportnnities  of  speaking 
French,  the  pupils  being  mostly  Parisians.  French  by  H .  HAVaT.--nProBpectus  la  Loodoo 
at  SiHPKiw,  Mabshall  St  Co.'s,  4,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES   DEUX   MONDES 

ET     D'ANGLETERRE, 

8,  BUE   D'ANTIN. 
M.    LEQUEU,    PROPRIKTORp 

BETWEEN    THE    TUILEEIES    AND    THE   BOULEVABDS. 

First-olass  Hotel,  surrounded  by  Gardens.    Every  Comfort. 

Patronized  hy  English  Families. 

EXCELLENT     TABLE      D*HOTE. 
HEADING,      SMOKING,    'AND     BILLIARD     ROOMS. 

Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths. 
moderate     charges. 

PARIS. 

EDUCATION  FOR  YOUNa  GENTLEMEN, 

NEUILLY,  NEAR  PARIS, 

26,    RUE    DU    CHATEAU, 

Near  the  Bois  de  Boulopnae,  and  Jardin  Zoologigue 

d'Acclimatation. 

Englifih  and  American  Parents  requiring  a  complete 
Education  for  their  Sons  are  specially  recommended  to  this 
Establishment. 

The  House  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  its  own  Grounds, 
Park,  and  Garden  10,000  metres,  and  in  the  most  healthy  part. 

Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics^  French,  German.    Complete  Gymnasium. 
Family  L^e.    First- Class  Jteferences. 

Very  Moderate  Terms.  Dr.  BICHOFFB. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,    i2s. 

THE  DIABY  of  the  SHAH  OF  PERSIA  during  his 
TOUR  throogh  EUROPE  in  1873.     Translated  from  the  original.     By 
J.  W.  Redbouse,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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$3  MDHUrS  BANOBOOC  ADVeRTISSV.  May, 

PAU. 

WINTER  8TATIOM. 

GRAND   HOTEL   GASSION, 

Eipt  bf  LAFODKOADE  FBEBB8,  Froprietox*. 

THIS  firsfe-olM8  spteDdid  Eatablidmient  is  in  the  Boulevard 
da  Midi,  near  the  OhAteau  de  Gan,  fronting  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Qw%  enjmring  a  beaatif ul  and  unequalled  panorama. 
Large  and  anlA  Apsrtments  for  Families,  with  Dressing  Rooms  adjoin- 
ing. Booms  for  Single  Gentlemen,  ail  Full  South,  Six  large  Drawing 
BoHiii^  Lttdiss*  Boudoir,  Smoking  Booms,  Card  Booms,  BilHaid  Booms 
And  libniry,  all  on  the  Ground  Floor. 

TABLa  insoTB,  ^wnsra  ikcIiTtdsd. 
Two  Lirrs,  0ns  fob  Visitobs,  the  Othsb  fob  LuaoAOE. 

HOT  AND  GOLD  WATER  ON  EACH  FLOOB. 
BATH     ROOMS. 

ftwiifai0€P  at  dr  9kttS6oA  wbSA  Diytitticr  of  an  Ss8iit0» 
Ouriages  and  GuiiM  fir  IfioDOiuilODa  im  the  Yiciaitics  and  Pyrenees. 

ASL  IKffOpean  Language$  Spoken. 

PENZANCE  (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S  BAY  HOUSE, 

SSPLAKADX,  PliMZAMCX,  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  creetad  and  fitted  up  eiprawly  as  a 

SEASIDE  FAIOLT  H0TBLA8UMBSRI0B  LODeiNG-HOUSE. 

V[  O  oMttK  or  lUllour  flat  beta  spared  by  the  Proprietor.  The  hoose  is  furnished 
11  In  the  most  modem  style.  Is  wfU  tiipplled  wlUi  Bat  ond  Ootd  Baitht^  end  replete  with 
evfiy  eoosauBioilrtioa  saUsMs  tait  Toorists  to  West  GoiawsU.  AU  lbs  DtawMis  Booms 
coBUMSsA  Ml  Mmmtttrtitha  sad  vmtmntMed  view  of  St.  Mtdisei's  Moont.  sad  the  whole 
ef  tttMDMflMaav'.   japrsttds^UtiaAtaMeaarsB^rHoasetteooMtfacteera  Insne. 


while  the  beanty  sad  sslnbrilj  of  the  situation,  sad  its  nearness  to  the  charming  walks  on 
the  sea-sborsi  rendsr  it  a  healthy  and  deUghtftil  residence.  Suites  of  apartments  for  liuniUe« 
ofdisthMllDiiu 

Choice  Wines  sad  Ales.    Post  Horses  and  Carriages.    Chaiiges  moderate. 

E.  LAYIN,  Pbopbibtob. 


mm 


POITIERS. 

HOTEL  DE   PRANCE. 

* 

A  WELL-KNOWN  AND  BIGHLT  BBCOMMBNDED 

SaTABMSHMEST. 


SPECIALITY  Of  PATES  AND  TRUFFLED  FOWLS. 
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PENZANCE. 
SEASIDE  FAMILY  HOTEL 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL. 

(On  the  Siplmade.) 

Patronised  by  Her  ME^eety  ttw  Qaeen  of  Holland. 


THIS  nMgnifloeDt  Hotel  h^  reccDtl;  b«en  grtmOj  mhigniT.  «attMly 
■^     i^-maaged,  ftnd  hsadaonwlj  fandabed,  haTing  »  fnnta^  of  OTtt  170 
ftet,  ^1  the  rooDii  of  which  owfook  the  aea.    It  is  I 
oommftads  a  full  »x>i  nnintermpted  i 
«»  miU.    PemoBoe  atatida  tmiJTalled 

ilB  aemerj,  whilst  Iha  wiMnwi  of  ita  elioMta  b . 

iuTBlidi.    Xiirfjw' CqflH  itcNHM.    BUliardM^m.    Bat ani  OM aalit. 

Jn  OnmOM  KMfi  Mry  IVmiti.    Pditw0 1«  mK  0*  AoacW    TmM^  <!•. 
HENBT  BLAOKWKLL,  Pm|kMov. 

SrcondudBsTiwd  Edition,  with  130  II1iHtntioa8,2  Tok.nKdiamSTO.   S3t. 
fJiHE  TEAVKLS  OP  MABCO  POLO,  the  Venetian.    Con- 
ornii^  the  Kingi^mt  ud  llaneladf  the  Bwt.    A  Hew  Eoglish  Vanion. 
lUustntcdbf  the  light  of  OrientolWrltiupiDdHaderaTniTeL!.    Bf  Cot.BeiRr 


JOHN  KDRRAT,  ALBKHAftLE  OTKHT. 


ST.  PCTCBSSUR& 

HOTEL    D'AXGLETEBRE. 

ST,  ISAAC'S   SQVAU; 

(O0Uimi£a  An^^itrre,  Is:iJufsti  Smtr^ 


1*018  WW  cod  weU-ctfndaetod  HoUJ,  utiwtod  in  the  eentae 

*■  •"H  CMr.  tKteg  Am  m.  Imk"*  Omitk,  Mar  Ike  FM^fiia.  Oe  Bsnl 
1  roUlc  BaiUiafS  ■■'^  W*  '*>i^  <>f  wd-fendriHi  Apntonh 
••  ad  CADitiTttltU  aid  nrf  Bvlnm  fer  Sfaiglf  GtUlirnn.  A  kif  r 
B  whin  Umwn  >n  atrrtd  fins  Time  till  Sncn  o'CIn^  fnm 
aid  ahoTt.  A  wclMbroUicd  RndiDg-mom.  The  ■  TiiiKi,'  ind 
«h,  Pno^,  nd  iJcnna  h'cwipapen. 

JJi)  (JOiH  BATB8,  TUBS,  AND  BITTISS  BJ.TH8. 


•t  Um  BtatlDDi,  and  StMinboati  tuir  Luding-plsca  fnnn  St«ckholm 
ud  Eni^d. 

THE  qtrBBK'l   KmHBHaiBi  TSEQUEITI  TBH   BOTEU 
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PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Marble  and  Objects 
of  Fine  Art, 

NO:    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 


PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE    OF    CORNWALL    I-IO  TF.L. 


RAQATZ   LES    BAINS. 

HOTEL,    TAISCINA. 

(Canton    de    St.  OaJI.) 

Very  comfortiblo  i  modwile  datga.  Kepi  by  ■  highly  reipectiWe  fimll j.  Slreialy 
rixBniDWfcilbrmuiTlihuillshEHiUlei.  Dim* ccmmualsUon  belwKn  the  Uotel  tBEl  tU 
littbt.    BUMte%  bat  mlotnl  q>rlnt>.         _, 
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ROME. 


J.  R  SHEA, 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SFAGNA. 

ENGLISH   HOUSE  AND   ESTATE  AGENT. 

LISTS  OF  FUBNISBED  AND   UNFURNISHED  APAHTMENTS; 
Praetical  tcrvicea  and  rdiahle  information  invariably  obtained 

at  Otis  Office. 

Works  of  Art,  IiU^gaffe,  &c.,  deo.»  Packed  and  Forwarded 

to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENT 

For  the  purcliase  and  Sale  of  Works  of  Art,  Land,  House 

Property,  &c.,  &c. 

ISSTABIiISHUB    1862. 

ROTTERDAM.  ! 

H.    A.    KRAMERS    &    SON, 

JMWOWrmRM    09   VOSBXOW    BOO] 


lfr.MtmKAT^*HMidbooki  fvr  TlmyeUen,'  Bea.mbulw's  Monthly  Bailmtj  Oaldes,  Bas- 
•MKm'*  '  KOmitMMlMMm,' anJ  HnnnoH«i*s«  TetegMnh,' alwyi  to  Stock.  .ftMKifc,  Frmdk , 
and  Oenum  Booki  imported  Weeldy,  and  a  ipreat  varied  of  new  Booka  keptln  Store. 

96|  0ZLBSB8GHX  XABB,  26. 

ROUEN. 

GBAND  HOTEL  D'AKOLETEBBE,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 
LfiON  BQfDCHAKD.  PniprMor,  6iKoaiM>r  of  Mr.  DELAF0B8B.— Thla  Hotel  to 
4mtoi»tihnd  tor  Ite  aatatoiljor  ita  altattioD.  to). ;  and  the  new  Proprietor  has  entirely 
fe-fitted  tt,  KoA  added  a  Terr  oomfortable  Stookuig-Boom.  It  ia  situated  on  the  Qoaj  toefaig 
the  Bridges,  and  ownmantls  the  toieol  view  of  the  Seine,  and  the  magniflceot  Soonery 
eiMlnlii«  Rouen,  Itoik  it  ia  pesslbie  to  imsgiae.  Travellen  wiU  flnd  at  this  fira^^tite 
AtabUtfmMit  everj  oonliort— airy  Boomq.  good  Beds.  Befreshmente  and  Wines  of  the  beet 
emsU^  at  moderate  Prices.  An  «ieeUent  TaUe  d'Hdto  at  Six  o'dook,  prioe  3  firs.  60  o. 
ftestaarant  &  to  ootto. 

Kr.  Sonoliard  speaks  EngliBh,  and  has  English  Servants. 

4h  0goeUmt  DeterpHve  €Mde  of  J2ouen  oimUhadof  Hr.  80U0HARD. 

STRESA.^  (Lake  Maggiore.) 

(Ms  Meet  tooMml  8ummer  Setiaenet.)  ^ 

HOTEL  ET   PENSION   DES  ILES  BORROMEE8. 


■BBMBor.    A  togse  Garden  and  Batba.    Bnreav  of  the  Swiss  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Office 
tothoHoteL    ne  E^Uh  Church  it  hOd  in  the  BotO, 
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THE    BIGHI. 

THE  KALTBAD-SCHEIDECK  RAILWAY 

starts  from  Righi-Kaltbad.  Length  6'8  ktlometrea.  The  gradient  is  1  in  5,t.0, 
for  every  5  feet  of  length  the  line  rises  1  foot.  Distance  by  rail  25  minntes.  Rate 
of  fare :  to  and  fro  at  S  frs.  50  cents.  Tidcets  to  be  obtained  at  any  station  of  the 
Kighi  Railway.  A  trip  by  this  line,  the  highest  in  Europe,  conducting  along  the 
ridge  oftlie  mountain,  is  most  magnificent,  offering  alternate  and  splendid  riews 
of  the  Glaciers,  the  Valleys  and  the  Lakes. 


HOTEL    RIGHI-KULM. 


CLOSE    TO     THE     HIGHEST    POINT    OF    VIEW. 
Fixed  and  moderate  charges,  which  are  affixed  in  every  saloon  and  room  in  order 
to  avoid  extortion  and  overcharge. 


HOTEL  AND  PENSIOIV  RIGHI-FIRST. 

ILiax*£re  and  Splendidly  Fmrnislied 

Family  Hotel. 

For  a  stay  of  three  days  aad  more  will  be  ^uurged  the  following  Pension- 
Prices  :  Pension,  indnding  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  or  tea  with  eold  metAf 
attendance,  light  and  room,  aooordiag  to  si&uationand  fitting,  up  to  the  10th  July 
and  after  the  10th  September,  for  a  day  and  one  person,  7  to  10  &aiios}  andiroia 
the  10th  July  to  the  10th  September,  10  to  15  francs. 


HOTEL  AND  PEISION  RIGHI-SCHEIDE€K. 

Terminrts   of  XCaltbad-^olieideolc 

Railivay. 

EXCELLENTLY  SUITED  FOR  TOURISTS  AND  PENSIONERS. 

Charges  for  Tourists  veiy  moderate,  and  to  avoid  overchai^  they  are  affixed 
everywhere  in  this  Hold.  Prices  of  Pension  for  a  stay  of  three  days  and  mon  tan 
the  following : — Including  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  or  tea  with  cold  meat, 
attendance,  light  and  room,  according  to  situation,  for  a  day  and  one  person  «p4o 
the  10th  July  and  after  the  10th  September,  7  to  10  francs ;  and  from  the  10th 
July  to  the  10th  September,  t  to  12  francs. 

.    Proprietors :  THE  EEGINA  MONTIUM. 

1)3 
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TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  LIGURIE 

Transfbrred  since  the  Ist  January,  1875,  to  the 

BumptuouB 

PALAIS    BOA880, 

PLACE   BODONI. 
Splendid  Establishment  in  the  style  of  the  first  Hotels  of 

Europe. 


L^J- 


TURIN. 

GBAKD  HOTEL  B'ANGIjETEBILB,  SI,  BOMS,  9JB.' 

WHERfa:  formerly  itood  Llguria  HoteL  This  splendid  and  flrst-cUss  Hotel,  offoiog  to 
TiiHoM  every  kind  of  comfort  and  MeommodftUon.  ilk  iltQfttod  in  one  of  tbe  flnest  itreeto'fa  i^  town. 
ttt  thrM  mlnntM  only  fhim  the  etetlon.  Reeding  and  Smoking  Boonu,  Ledles'  Piuloqr  with  Piano.  Baths  and 
fln*-m(e  Table  d'H6te.  Otaarffai  very  moderate.  Prompt  attendance  and  great  civltity.  "Times  "  and  other 
ftsetgn  *nd  natJooal  Jounials.    All  the  Buropeap  languages  spoken.    Omnlbas  at  the  Station. 

J.  MIOOTTI  &  CO. 


^^t*m 


VARESE.    (Lombardy.) 

GRAND   HOTEL  VARESE. 

In  direct  commimication  by  rail  with  Milan  and  Lake  Maggiorey 

Lake  of  Como,  and  Lngano. 

First-Class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthy  part  of  Lom- 
bardy, 1,820  feet  above  the  sea,  ooramanding  the  most  eztensiYe 
views  of  the  Alps,  Monte  Bosa  Chains^  Lago  Maggiore,  Varese, 

I    >         and  Monte  Vise. 

An  extensive  park  abd  grounds  with  grottoes,  etc.,  surround  the 
Hotel.    Grape  cure  during  the  season. 

200  WELL-FURNISSED  BOOMS  and  SALOONS. 

Visitors  are  certain  of  meeting  with  every  possible  comfort. 
Public  drawing  rooin^  Beading  xoom.  Ladies'  room  and  tfnsic 
Saloon.    Billmrd  and  Smoking  room,  etc. 

Baths  on  each  floor.  English  Church  in  the  Hotel.  Pension 
all  the  year  roond. 

D.  MARINI,  Manager. 

VENICE. 

HOTEL    DE    L'UNIVERS. 

SPLKin)ID  position  on  tb«  Grand  Canal,  near  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte.  Aiiy,  open 
▼lew,  and  a  preity  Garden.  Arrangements  made  by  the  week  and  month.  BngUsfa 
oomferts.  UooBBAtK  Osaxois.  EtoglUh  spoken.  In  connection  with  the  Hotel  there  it  a 
rtlvate  Honae  with  Ittfnlshed  apartments. 
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VENICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(FORMEBLT  REGINA  I^INGHILTERRA.) 

ROBERT  ETZENSBEROSR,  Manager. 


rPHE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Yenice,  most  oonvenieutlj 

-*-  Bitaatod  near  the  Piazza  S.  Maroo  and  the  principal  Theatres.  180  B«i- 
rooms,  Private  Sitting-roonia,  Beading-room  with  Piano,  BiUiard-room,  nd 
Smoking-room.  Bathi  of  every  description,  great  comfort  and  deanlineBe.  Senrioe 
on  the  Swiss  system.    Charges  more  moderate  thm  in  any  other  firsi-elass  HateL 


ArrangetMnis  for  Pension, 


Bnglish  ipoken  by  all  the  Servants. 


VENICE. 

ORIENTAL  HOTEL  &  RESTAURANT  CAPPELLO, 

ST,  MAn^S  SQUAnS. 

ENGLISH  FAMILIES  will  find  in  this  Hotel  the  comfort  and  tran- 
quillity of  Home.  Breakfast  and  Dinners  served  in  the  Apartmeiiia. 
Separate  Breakfast  *'k  rAnglaise/'  if  desii^.  Tahle  d'Hdte.  Single  Booms  fxuMs 
Two  Francs  per  day.     Arrangements  by  the  dajt  week«  or  month. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

,         11— 1>^  I  I  I  ■— ^-1—       II.    ^  II*      ;■■  I  ^  — — .—  I       I     I   I     t  ■' 

VEVEY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC, 

Qixai  Sin  a. 

EDOUARD  DELAJOUX,  Proprietor. 

FIEST-OLASS   HOTEL,  entirely  new,  cIos6  to  the  Laha, 
and  splendid  vi6w.     English  and  American  Newspapers. 

SPLENDID  SALON  and  DININO-SOOK. 

CloM  to  the  Sttam-ioat  Landing  called  Tevey  la  Totir, 


«t  UUStUrS  HAKDBOOK  ADTKBTlSLir.  Umj. 

VICHY. 

VlMT  of  111*  Orand  HoU  dea  AmbaaiadBura  at  'Vlaby-lea'Bidns.T 


thiw  ll«  hodiB  Brt»«n«  Uin»  ffoMfc  fron  >rhlch  Uw  mom  iMoUTiiI  Tifwi  ini  10  be  bul  i  UK 
IhanlutalcaataklHidtbetialLatBtwIaf  UhCMIih.  The  Eoul  oDnlalni  100  B«nu 
MUiiii^(SiliioalM'BuiqiiMi.capaUBSfhstdlD||  ioo  penoni.  ind  1  lugii  add  Dn*  Dlnliic 
nMM,  MO  emn.  ■  tooUiv-rMn,  uid  1  HlUud  Tibia.  Lun  und  tmail  AputmenU  foi 
IMilUa.    btlU  wid  fl|iiitili  ipokto.    Inlopniei.    Tht  Omnlbiu  of  ib«  HoM  bwiIii 


HOTEL  DES  TROIS  GOMOniHES. 

F.  SOHOTT,  Proprietor. 

rnHIB  Large  snd  Ftrst-dMs  EBtebliahment,  diluted  olose  to 
X  tbs  Laks,  klfordi  laperior  accranmsdatioD  for  Families  and  Gentlcmca,  It  it 
citntinlf  patroniMd  for  iU  comfbit  and  cleanlineas.  Penumi  rmaining  ratie 
tint  Till  B^  thk  a  taaat  dMirabIa  Btmiwn ;  aw]  tram  OctolMr  15  to  Jum  1 
tbaf  CM  lira  ban  modcntdr  m  ptmtia*.  The  largnt  aod  Roeat  Sails  i  Mmger 
in  an  SwitariaDd. 

Vitii  IIIuiitrBtloDs,  crown  Sto.     IO1.  Bd. 

THE  LAM)  OF  THE  XOBTH  WISD ;  or,  Tnrels  uaong 
Uw  LaruxDtBs  and  the  Suiotedee.    By  EmraBD  Rab,  F.R.G^ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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VIENNA. 


The  most  extensive  Warehouse  for  Bohemian  White  and    CdUmred 

Crystal  Olass, 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

GIiABB     MANUFAGTUBEBB, 

No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

All  kinds  of  Bohemiaa  White  and  Coloured  Crystal  Glass;  Table,  Dessert,  and 
other  Services;  Vases,  CandeUbras,ChandeIiei-8,  Looking-glasses;  Articles  of  Luxury, 
in  Crystal  GUss,  mounted  in  Bronze,  and  in  Carved  Wood. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
language  is  spoken* 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M^CftACDDf,  No.  88, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  £.C.»  ^London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 

VIENNA. 
Bolnexnlan  Glass  and  Sr^nze  W areboase. 

HEINRIOH   ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  EOFMANN, 

GLASS   AKD   BBONZE   MANUFACTUBSB, 

No.  3,  LUGECK, 

iteoommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  and  Bronze  Ware  in  the  chdcest 
articles,  in  every  colour,  shape,  and  description,  specially  adapted  to  the  English 
and  American  taste,  from  his  own  manufactories  in  Bohemia  and  Vienna  (for  the 
Bmuse). 

The  Prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. 

The  English  langnage  is  spoken,  and  every  information  given  with  pleasure  to 
Tnvellen. 

He  sells  only  real  Bohdmlan  GlMS,  and  not  Hnngarian  Glass,  which  in 
many  places  is  sold  hi  substitution. 

Agents  in  Paris  and  New  York, 

AOBKTS  IN  ZX>ND01f : 

Messrs.  J.  and  R.  BI*CRACKEN,  38,  Qaeen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


M  IIORIUT'S  HAin>BO<MC  A0YBKTI8KB.  May, 


VIENNA. 


AUGUST    KLEIN, 

By  AppoiDtment  Purveyor  to  the  Pbinob  or  'Waves  and  to  the  Imperial 

Courts  of  Austria  and  France. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTORY  OF  VIENNA 

LEATHER  AND   BRONZE    GOODS. 

Kr.  KUEnr  wiBhes  to  oall  attentioa  to  his  artides,  whicli  are  not  to  be 

equalled  in  novelty  and  yaiiety. 

MAXU7ACTOHT. 
VIENKA« — ^Neuban,  Andreasgasse,  No.  6. 

BBPOTS. 

YIENKA.— Stadt  Gxaben,  20  onlf . 
PABIS.— 6  &  8,  BonleYBid  des  CSapncines. 
LONDON.— 75,  Wimpole  Stieet,  W. 

Wholihalk. 

N.B. — Free  admiarion  h  granUd  to  all  Persons  wishing  to  visit  the  Manofactory. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL  ABOHDUKE  CHARLES. 

Fbofbibtob,  M.  M AULIOE.  '    ' 

THIS  Firsi-eUM  Hotel,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  Vienna, 
has  been  graatly  improved  in  modem  comfort,  recherche  caisine  and  excellent 
■enrioe.  The  Proprietor  has  made  th»  taste  and  conTenieace  of  English  families  his 
special  oare,  and  spares  no  troable  to  maintain  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  honse, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ti-avelling  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

CHARGES  VERY  MODERATE. 

-      I  ■* 

WIESBADEN. 

BLACK  BEAR  HOTEL  AND  BATHS. 

OTTO  FREYTAG,  Proprietor. 
Scrapnlons  OleanlinesSi  Attentive  Service,  and  Moderate  Obaiges. 

,  Ontral  situation — close  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  the  Theatre,  the  Cottversalion 
House  and  the  Promenades.  Contains  140  Rooms  and  Saloons,  elegantly  finnidied, 
spacious  Dining-rooms,  Ladies'  Parlour,  Smoking-room,  and  60  neatly  fitted-up 
Bathing  Cabinets.  Table  d'Hote  at  1  and  5  o'clock.  Exquisite  Wines.  English, 
French,  and  German  Papers. 

VISITOBS  BOABDHB.  .       . 


ie7:>.  HDBRATS  HAHIWOOK  IDTBRTISKK.  *5 

HOTa  DE  FRANCE,  VIENNA,  SCHOTTENRING. 


FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  aituate  in  llie  beat,  most  faelilonable, 
«nlmo»tfrfnueiilnlp«rt  or  thelUag-ilr    "  "         "  -  -    - 

hf  Sufaun  tui  Comic  titwa.  In  Uie  ItquhU 
•oti  tlHUwuw.l'uliiviDtliout.C 

W1LD8AD. 

HOTEL     KLUMPP, 

Mb.  W.  KLTJMPP,  Pbofbibtob. 


Saltoi^  and  >  twj  ttMM'n  ud  dignit  Dtniiic  Beom : 
tha  liTcr,  ii  iHiutMl  oppcritt  te  BMh  ud  OamrMtiM  Htniw,  and  in  tlk*  im*»> 
dialc  TJcinitf  of  the  Promenade.  It  it  oelebrated  fbr  Itt  al^aiit  ud  eomfoitaUa 
apartoMDti,  good  Cuithe  tad  C«U«r,  and  dina  i  «■  Iti  wiila  ipratd  repatatiga  aaaa 
aedlvt  botd.  TiU^'H&ti  at  Ona  and  Fin  o'clook.  Bnak&da  ud  Soppaa 
'(  bi  eartr.  EicbaDge  OSat.  Carrapoadent  af  tha  priaopal  BaaUii^koMa  of 
LcQda&fcrtJHpijintntofCircularNoltsaadLMIaTBBfCndit.  OoBtbiiv of Ae 
Hotel  to  and  from  (ach  Trua.  Fine  Prirata  Camagta  wUtf  raqoaatad,  WaiB 
sind  Cold  Baths  in  tha  Hotel. 

A^joiDlng,  Holal  Gaini,  laina  Proprialor.     PriTate  .^lartmrDla  of  aajitia. 
EncHnt  aeauBBadatiaB. 
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WIESBADEN. 

FOUB  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 


HTHIS  renowned  FitstrdaaB  Establishment,  equal  to  any 

-■•  oa  tba  Bfaiiifi»  e&joyi  the  heA  and  mort  deU^tfbl  Bttoatioii  in  the 
place,  being  opponte  the  Knnaal,  the  ColonnadeB,  the  Park,  and  doee  to 
the  IMnking  Galleiy.  It  oootaiDs  a  great  choice  of  laige  and  small  apart- 
meota  for  families  and  single  tiaTellerBt  all  offering  cheerfal  yiewa  and 
fitted  out  with  ererj  modem  comfort  The  Bathing  Establiahment  has 
forty  aiiT  Cabinets  topplied  fiom  their  own  Hot  Blineral  ^ringa.  Fine 
Dining  Booma  Beading,  Smoking,  and  Ladies'  Saloons. 

AmiigenientB  at  ledooed  prices  made  for  a  protracted  staj. 

PBOPBIBTOB,  DB.  ZAJS. 
WURZBOURQ. 

HOTEL     KRONPEIN  Z, 

Pacliig  tha  BoTiI  Palaoe.    High  ud  Oooifbrtablt  AptrtDHiiti.    Table  dntte.   RodlDg 
Uooa.  OoUaWtiu,  and  DoocheBatli*  in  the  Hotel  at  aii7  time.  OmnilMU  at  Um  SUUon. 

JUUTTS  AMMOIT,  Proprietor. 

ZURICH. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  BELLEVUE 

AU  LAC. 

Proprietors :  •RRITRTiTi  &  POHL. 
T^HIS  splendid  and  admirably  conducted  Establishment,  situ- 

ated  <m  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  oommaods,  by  its  unsurpassed  posiUoB,  the  best  view  of 
the  Lake,  Alps,  and  Gladere,  and  offers^  by  its  superior  hitenial  arraogements.  the  oomforts 
of  PriTata  Apartmenta  and  Public  Esrlonn.  with  careftaU  civil,  and  quiet  attendants— all 
desirable  attractions  to  travellers  as  a  place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojourn. 

Pention  at  ndueedprieei,  and  ammffementi  maOefor  FOmUieiftvm  October  to  JiAy. 

Notice. — ^1J85  Apartments  fiacing^  the  Lake. 

ZURICH. 

H5TEL  DE  UfePEE  AU  LAC. 

MmI  Imiitlfnili  Mtnatad  in  the  nidat  of  Mie  town,  with  a  muntflownt  view  over  the  Alp«,  Lake,  aud 
OlaoiMK    Bolray  new  and  eompletely  rastofed. 

Proprietor:  Oh.  HOBAT. 

PfinelmA  fWiwwh—  Ewf llant  beda.  gnatflst  deanllneM,  best  kitchen,  attentire  aerTiee.  moderate  prices- 
Oe  rmanrMBgllah,  ftwnch,  Italian,  and  American  newpapei».    Theee  langwwgeg  are  gpofcan  In  theBww. 

Mmmt  at  ffMrar  AMir>    Om»9m»  cA  Ae  SUtiam, 


With  500  niostrations,  royial  8to.    42s. 

TBOY  AND  ITS  EEMAINS.    A  Narrative  of  Discoveries 
and  Researches  made  on  the  Site  of  Ilium  and  in  the  Trojan  Plain.    By 
Dr.  HxiTBT  SCHUSMANN,    £dited  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A. 
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Dedicated  hy  PeimieBion  to  the  Queen. 


-•o^- 


With  24  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  folio,  12/.  12s.  ;  or,  Special  Copies, 

full  morocco,  18/.  i8j. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 

to  the  PRINCE  CONSORT  at  KENSINGTON.  Consisting  of 
Colwired  Views  and  Engravings  of  the  Monument ;  its  Decorations, 
Its  Sculptured  Groups,  Statues,  Mosaics,  Architecture,  Metalwork. 
&c.,  designed  and  executed  by  the  most  eminent  British  Artists. 
With  Descnptive  Letterpress.    By  Doynb  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

LIST  OF  ARTISTS  AND  ILLUSTjRATIONS. 


b  r ATUK  OF  THB  Princk.  J.  H.  Folcy.  R.A. 

(iEMERAL    ViBW     OP     THE     MONUMENT. 

Sir  G.  Oabert  Scott.  R.A. 

Gnmpt  of  Sculpture. 
KuROPE.    P.  Macdowell,  R.A. 
Asia.    J.  H.  Foley,  R.A. 
Africa.    W.  Theed. 
America.    John  Bell. 
Agriculture.    W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A. 
Manufactures.    H.  Weekes,  R.A. 
(Commerce.    T,  Thomicroft. 
Engineering.     T.  Lawlor. 
Painters.     H.  H.  Armstead. 
Poets  and  Musicians.    H.  H.  Armstead. 
Architects.    J.  B.  Philip. 
Sculptors.    J.  B.  Philip. 
(jHRMiSTRy,      Astronomy,     Medicine, 
Rhetoric.    H.  H.  Armstead 


Geometry,  Geology.  Physiology,  Phi- 
losophy.   J.  B.  Philip. 

Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Hukilitv. 
Fortitude,  Prudence,  JasriCE, 
Temperance.    J.  J.  Redfem. 

Mosaics, 
Clayton  and  Bell. 

Engravers. 
Lewis  Gruner. 
William  HoU. 
Ernest  Mohn. 
J.  W.  Whymper. 

Chromo-lithographs. 

Sculpture  and  Architecture.   '    * 
Painting  and  Poetry. 
Vault  of  the  Canopy. 


Architectural Deiaih.    Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 


The  Times. 

"  The  art  and  workmanship  of  that  beautiful  shrine  (the  Albert  Memorial)  are  well 
worthy  of  this  splendid  volume ;  and  such  a  letterpress  and  pictorial  account  is  not  only 
a  fitting  complement  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  work,  out  it  is  a  very  necessary  aid  to  those 
who  would  pass  judgment  upon  it  It  is  only  by  fully  understanding  the  artist's  intention 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  result  can  be 
attained.  Thos«  who  would  fully  know  how  costly  is  the  workmanship  which  has  pro- 
duced so  splendid  a  work,  must  study  the  account  of  the  construction  in  this  volume.' 

The  Saturday  Review. 

"  This  sumptuous  volume,  enriched  with  engravings  and  chromo>lithographs,  &c.,  and 
altogether  got  up  with  evident  disregard  of  any  but  artistic  considerations,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  National  Memorial  which  it  describes  a^nd  illustrates.  Much  has  been  already 
published  on  this  ornate  and  costljr  work ;  but  not  till  now  have  we  had  an  account  which 
IS  absolutely  exhaustive  of  the  subject." 

The  Bun^DSR. 

"  A  beautiful  book,  which  gives  a  history  of  the  National  Memorial  erected  in  Hyde 
Park,  describes  the  construction,  and  illustrates  every  portion  of  it,  both  as  to  colour  and 
form,  in  a  complete  and  very  admirable  manner.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
Englishman  is  interested  in  this  volume,  which  will  serve  to  convince  all  who  study  it, 
and  who  may  not  be  able  to  visit  the  monument  itself,  that  the  finest  modem  work  of  iu 
kind  has  been  produced  in  this  country." 
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CABINET  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 

BORROWS'  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Portnut.  $  vols.  Post  8vo.  y. 
each. 

GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  LAV£NGI10. 

BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.  ROMANY  RYX. 

WILD  WALES. 

BYRON'S   (LORD)   POETICAL   WORKS.     Illustrations.     lO  vols. 
CAMPBELL'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  till  the  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth.    20  vols.    Post  8vo.    6t.  each. 

CAMPBELL'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF 
ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Tenterden.  4  vols. 
Post  8vo.    6r.  each. 

CUSrS  (GENERAL)  ANNALS  of  THE  WARS  of  THE  XVIIIth 
and  XlXth  CENTURIES,  1700-18x5.  Compiled  from  the  most  Authentic  Histories 
of  the  period.    Maps.    9  vols.     Small  8vc.    5J.  each. 

DERBY'S  (LORD)  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Rendered  into  English 
Blank  Yerse.    a  vols.    Post  8vo.    10s. 

GROTE'S  (GEORGE)  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest 
Period^  to  the  close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  tke  Great. 
Portrait  and  Plans,     za  vols.    Post  8vo.    6s.  each. 

H ALLAM'S  (HENRY)  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  Portrait  10  vol*. 
Post  8vo.    4«.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    3  vols. 

EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    3  vols. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  OP  EUROPE.    4V0U. 

LANE'S  (EDWARD)  ACCOUNT  of  the  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.     Post  8vo.     izr. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.     15  vols.     Post  8vo.    6s,  each. 

THE  JEWS.    3  vols. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.    3  vols. 

I*ATIN  CHRISTIANITY.    9  vols. 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.  With  his  Letters 
and  Journals.    Illustrations.    6  vcb.    Snail  8v«.    sr.  each. 

MOTLEY'S  (J.  L.)  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NETHERLANDS : 
From  the  Death  of  WiUlam  the  Silent  to  lihe  Twelve  Years'  Truoe,  1^4-1609. 
Portraits.    4  vols.    Post  8vo.    6t.  each. 

ROBERTSON'S  (CANON)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  From  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Reformation,  2547.  8  vols.  Post  8vo. 
6$.  each. 

STANHOPE'S  (EARL)  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  fbe  Retgn 
of  Queen  Aane  to  the  Peace  of  YersaiMeSt  xtoi-Ss.  Partrait.  9  t«ls.  Post  0v«. 
S*.  each. 

WILKINSON'S  (Sir  J.  G.)  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  of  the  ANCIENT 

EGYPTIANS.    Woodcuts,    a  vols.    Post  8vo.    xas. 
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Dr.  Wxn.  Smith's  Ancient  Atlas. 


-•Oi 


With  43  Maps,  folio,  half-bound,  price  Six  Guineas. 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  Biblical 

and  ClassicaL  Intended  to  illustrate  the  **  Dictionajry  of  the  Bible," 
and  the  **  Classical  Dictionaries."  Compiled  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Mr.  George  Gr6v£.  With 
Descriptive  Text,  Indices,  Ac. 


LIST  OF  MAP& 


t.  Geogn^cal  Systms  of  the  Aadents. 

2.  TIm  Wodd  as  kaamn  to  tlw  AneientB. 

3.  Empirm  of  the  Babylonfaii,  Lydiaas, 

Medes,  And  Persians. 

4.  Empirt  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

5.  Kiagdontt  of  the  Sacccssors  of  Alex- 

ander Hm  GraaL    (First  Put.) 

6.  KJacdMBs  of  the  Sueoeaiors  of  Alex- 

aader  the  Great.    (Second  Pkrt.) 

7.  The   Somaa  Empire  in   its  greatest 


8.  TIm  Romaa  Eoipire  after  its  diirision 

Jato  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires. 

9.  Greek  and  Phoenjciaa  Colonies, 


EO. 
II. 

la.  Gallia. 

13.  Germania,  Hhaetia,  Koricum. 

14.  PMOoia,  Thraoia.  JJiaesia,  lllyria,  Dada, 


15.  Historical   Uaps  of  Italy,    Sardinia, 

and  Corsica. 

16.  Italia  Superior. 
27.  Italia  Inferior. 

18.  Plan  of  Rome. 

19.  Environs  of  Rome* 

ao»  Greece  after  the  Done  Migralioa^ 


a  r.  Greece  at  the'tiaie  of  die  Persian  Wan. 
9  a.  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
War. 

33.  Greece  at  the  time  of  Ae  Achaean 

Leafve. 

34.  Northern  Greece. 

as.  Central  Greece—Adiens. 

26.  Peloponnesus.— With  Fiaa  of  Sparta. 

a7.  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  iCgasan  Sea. 

a8u  Htttockal  Maps  of  Asia  Jdinor. 

39.  Asia  Minor. 

20.  Arabia. 

31.  India. 

32.  Northern  Part  of  Africa. 

33.  iEgypt  and  Ethiopia. 

34.  Historical  Maps  of  the  Holy  Land. 

35.  The  Holy  Land.    (Northern  Divisioa.) 

36.  The  Holy  Land  (Southern  Divisioa.) 

37.  Jerusalem,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

38.  Environs  of  Jemsalem. 

39.  Sinai. 

40.  Asia,  to  illustrate  the  Old  Testament 
and  Classical  Authors. 

4z.  Map,  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament. 
43.  Plan  of  Babylon. 

43*  FUcns  of  Nineveh,  Trey,  Alexandria, 
and  ByzaatiuB. 


"  The  students  of  Dr.  Smith's  admirable  Dictionaries  must  have  felt  themselves  in 
want  of  aar  Atlas  oonstraded  on  the  same  scale  of  precise  and  mitnite  information  with 
the  article  they  were  reading.  This  want  has  at  length  been  supplied  by  the  superb 
work  before  us.  The  indices  are  full,  the  engraving  is  exQuisite,  and  the  delineation  of 
the  natural  features  very  minute  and  beautiful.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced — and  higher 
praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed— to  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  volumes  which  it  is 
mteoded  to  illustrate.*— C?»an/rV»». 

"  This  Atlas  .is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  and  the 
'  Classical  Dictionaries.*  The  maps  are  all  new ;  they  have  been  constructed  according 
to  the  highest  and  most  recent  authorities,  and  executed  by  the  most  eminent  engravers. 
The  artistic  execution  of  this  important  and  superb  work  is  peeriess.  Each  map  is  a 
picture.  Tneir  accuracy  is  of  course  beyond  suspicion,  although  only  continuous  u&e 
can  teally  test  \t**-^BrtHth  Quarterly  Review, 
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MURRAY'S  STUDENT'S  MANUALS : 

A   Series  cf  HistorUal    Class-books  for   advanced  Scholars. 

Forming  a  chain  of  History  from  the  Farlicst  Ages  to 

Modem  limes. 

%*   Ifaush  Work  is  complete  in  iteelA  Poi*  8vo«i  ?■•  6d. 


*'ThM  leriM  of  'StodenCf  Mantnls, 
Andent  and  Modem.'  edited  for  the  most 
part  by  Dr.  William  Sadth,  possess  fercnd 
dttciocdve  &atiifcs  vhicn  reader  tbem 
Hinfularlsr  valuable  as  edacati<niai  works, 
'loey  incocponUe,  with  judicious  com- 
meott,  the  researches  of  die  most  recent 
historical  investigators,  not  only  into  the 
more  modem,  hut  into  the  most  remote 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  reier.  The  latest  lights  which 
comparative  philology  has  cast  upon  the 
migratioiM  ami  intenninglinjgs  of  races  are 
reflected  in  the  histories  or  Englaad  and 
France.  We  know  no  better  or  more 
trustworthy  summary,  even  for  the  geneial 
reader,  of  the  early  hutory  of  Britain  and 
Gaul  than  is  contained  in  these  volumes 
respectively.  MHiile  eadi  volume  is  thus, 
for  ordhiary  purposes,  a  complete  history 
of  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  it  also 
oontdns  a  guide  to  such  further  and  more 
detailed  information  as  the  advanced 
iitudeat  may  desire  on  particular  events  or 
periods  by  copious  lists  of  the  'Authori- 
ties.' This  most  useful  feature  seems  to 
us  to  complete  the  great  value  of  the 
works,  givmg  to  them  the  character  of 
historlcaT  cyelopaBdIas,  as  well  as  of  im- 
partial histories."— 7)fc#  Mmtum, 


"  Before  the  poblicatioo  of  Aese  Stu- 
dent's Mamials  diere  had  been  established, 
by  die  daims  of  middle-class  and  competi* 
tive  examinefs  on  yovng  aMs's  brains,  a 
large  annual  demand  for  text-books  that 
should  rise  above  the  lev<d  of  mere  school- 
boy's epitomes,  and  give  to  those  who 
would  master  them   some  shadow  of  a 
sdiolarly  knowledge  of  their   subjects. 
Such  books  were  very  hard  to  find.     Mr. 
Murray  now  briosnout  his  seveo-and-aix- 
penny  manuals.    They  are  most  fit  for  use 
m  the  higher  classes   of  good   schools, 
where  the^  may  be  deliberately  studied 
through  with  the  help  of  a  teafeher  com- 
petent to  expand  their  range  of  argument, 
to  diversify  their  views  by  the  strength  of 
his  own  reading   and  reflection,  and  to 
elicit  thought  from  the  boys  themselves 
upon  events  and  political  changes  to  which 
they  have  led.     Even  the  mature  scholar 
may  be  glad  to  have  on  his  shelves  these 
elegant  manuals,  from  which  he  can  at  a 
glance  refresh  his  memory  as  to  a  name  or 
date,  and  he  will  not  use  them  for  refer- 
ence  alone.    He  will  assuredly  be  tempted 
to  read  them  for  the  clearness^  of  state- 
ment and  the  just  proportion  with  which 
there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation."— i^jraMTMr^r. 


THE  STUDENTS  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  From  the 
Creation  of  the-Worid  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Capdvity.  With  an 
Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  With 
40  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENTS  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an 
Introduction,  containing  the  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By 
Phiuf  Smith,  B.A.    with  30  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENTS  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  including  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  By  Phiup  Smith, 
B.A.    With  70  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest  With  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literatnre  and 
Art.    By  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.    With  xoo  Woodcuts. 
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rUK  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chapters  on  the  History  of 
Literature  and  Art.    By  DiCAjf  LiU>di-:ll.    With  80  Woodcuts. 

J'HE    STUDENTS    GIBBON.       An  Epitome  of  th«  History  of  the 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     By  Edward  Gibbon.      Incorporating 
the  Researches  of  recent  Historians.    With  200  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  R6v.  W.  L.  Bevan,  M.A.    With  150  Woodcuu. 

THE    STUDENTS     MANUAL    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY. 

Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Descriptive.    By  Rev.  W.  L.  Bbvan»  M.A.    With 
Z30  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.    By  Henry  Hallam,  LL.D. 

THE  STUDENTS  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Hbnrv 
Hallam,  LL.D. 

THE  STUDENTS  HUME.  A  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Revolution  in  x688.  By  David  Hume.  Incorporating  the 
Corrections  and  Researches  of  recent  Historians,  and  continued  to  x868.  With  70 
Woodcuts. 

V*  Questions  on  the  '^Student's.Hume.''    zamo.,  as. 
THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF    FRANCE.     From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  1853.  With  Notes  and 
Illustrations  on  the  Institutions  of  the  Country.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Jsrvis,  M.A. 
With  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
By  Gborgb  P.  Marsh. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  T.  B.  Shaw,  M.A 

THE  STUDENTS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Selected  irom  the  Best  Writers.    By  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M.A. 

THE  STUDENTS  ELEMENTS  OF  qpOLOGY.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  F.R.S.    With  600  Woodcuts. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  With 
Quotations  and  References.    By  William  Fleming,  D.D. 

THE  STUDENTS    BLACKSTONE.    An  Abridgment  of  the  Entire 

Commentaries,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Law.    By  R.  Malcolm  Kbrk, 
LL.D. 
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TW-itU  are  reapeetftdly  iimited  to  mtit  di*  PuinMiikmaii 
he/on  wtoHmg  porchate*  for  Star  joantey, 

AN  EXTEH8IVE  STOCK  OF  THAVEaEnS"  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROK:-' 
Hat  Cases  and  Bonost  Boxes. 
Lii£gi«e  Stmps  snd  Labsls. 
TravelUng  Lamps. 
Camp  Candlesticks- 
Flasks  and  Ddnkinf  Cops. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
LflBcfaeon  BaiAets. 
Dressing  Cases  A  HomHwives. 
ionf  and  Bnish  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bs^ 
Baths  and  Air  Cnshions. 
Waterproofs  A  Foot  Warmers. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Bests- 
Portable  Closet  Seats. 
Etnas  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  BmaliBs,  and  HGrrorB. 
Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder. 
Door  Fasteners,  ftc,  ftc,  ftc. 


Gidde  BodtS  Sk  poekM  Hnfiagt). 
Haps  and  Flans  of  all  Farts. 
Foreign  Dictionaries. 
DialvgMS  and  aiammars. 
Foljglott  Washing  Books. 
Jonmals  and  Diaries. 
Podtet  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
Pmws,  Sot.  and  Hap.  Cases. 
HotH7  Belts  and  Bags. 
Writing  Cases  and  Blotters. 
bik  Standi  and  Light  Boxes. 
Foreign  Stationery.        '.r ' 
Travelling  Chess  Boards,  Ac. 
EniTSB,  SdssoTB,  ft  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  ft  Thermometers- 
Field  (Hasaes  ft  Compasses. 
Eye  Freaerrers  and  Spectacles. 
Bailwiv  Bngs  and  Straps. 

London :  Printfd  bj  ffiu. 
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